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The Major (tchoj owing to an attacJt of gout^ has to shoot from a motor-car). Watoh that bird ; he ’s hit hard.” 
Chauffeur. ‘‘Yes, Sib, *e’s steerin’ a bit wild. Got it in ’is differential gear, Sir, I think.” 


TIME’S REVENGES. 

[A straiglit talk addressed by a micldJe-aged baclielor to tlie love o£ liis yontli.] 


No, Honoria, I am greatly flattered 
When 5'Ou cast a soft, seductive eye 

On a figure permanently battered 
Out of shape by Anno Domini ; 

Y'et, you ’H take it please, from me, 

It can never, never be. 

Vainly —and you mustn’t be offended ■ 

Should a certain candour mark my words — 

Vainly is the obvious net extended 
Underneath the eyes of us old birds ; 

Nor are we— it sounds unkind — 

Taking any salt behind. 

Y'ou have passed, you say, the salad season, 
Growing sick of boyhood’s callow fluff ; 

You prefer the age of settled reason— 

Men with minds composed of sterner stuff ; 
All your nature, now so ripe, 

Yearns towards the finished type. 

Yes, but what about your full-fledged fogeys ? 
Youth is good enough for us, I guess ; 

Still we like it flii% ; stiU the vogue is 
Sweet-and-Twenty — ay, or even less ; 

Only lately I have been 
Badly hit by Seventeen. 

I have known my heart to melt like tallow 
In the company of simple youth, 

Careless though its brain was clearly shallow, 
Beauty being tantamount to Truth ; 

, Give us freshness, free of art, 

We ’ll supply the brainy part. - 


Thus in your hands I was soft as putty 
Ere your intellect began to grow, 

When we went a-Maying in the nutty 
Time —it seems a thousand years ago ; 

Then I wished to make you mine ; 

Why on earth did you decline ? 

You dechned because you had a notion 
Y^oii could choose a husband when you would ; 
There were better fish inside the ocean 
Than had come to hand — or quite as good ; 

So, until you reached the thirties, 

We were treated much as dirt is. 

Tlien you grew a little less fastidious, 

Wondering if your whale would soon arriv'e, 

TiU your suimners (age is so insidious) 

Touched their present total — 45 ; 

Well, then, call it 38 ; 

Anyhow, it ’s far too late. 

You may say there’s something most unknightly, 
vSomething almost rude about my tone V 
No, Honoria, when regarded rightly, 

These are Time s revenges, not my own ; 

You may deem it want of tact, 

Still, I only state the fact. 

Y'et, to end upon a note less bitter, 

^ You shall hear what chokes me off to-day i 
’Tis the thought (it makes my heart-strings twitter) 
Of a Young Thing chasing nuts in May'; 

’Tis my loyalty to Her, 

To the Girl that once you were. 0. S. 
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over three hundred years? Show me News of a most deploraHe misprint 
HIlfCE-lCEAT. the modern artist whose work has lasted has just come to hand from a certain 

% our Cltarkarieiy AHkt as long ! ” ^ provincial town. According to our in- 

‘‘ Reme]\iber that Christmas was made * formation, placards announcing a forth- 

for the children, and the children for “When does the next-^train start?” coming amateur concert were recently 

Christmas,” says a contemporary. A asked the American millionaire, riishing issued bearing the heading : — 
small hoy, hovrever, writes to us chal- on to the platform of one of our “a gkeat musical threat.” 

lenging the correctness of the latter part tube stations. “ Sorry, Sir, but there ’s ^ 

of the statement. No child, he declares, not another for two minutes,” an- The Austrian Finance Minister, to 

is so constructed ^ meet his deficit, is 

that he can eat too _ _ „ „ , imposing a tax on 

much with any de- f “ ~ - -r . ’ bachelors. We 


is so constructed 
that he can eat too 
much with any de- 
gree of comfort. 


As the 1 st of 
January wiU be here 
shortly, may we beg 
persons who ai'e 
wished “ A Happy 
New Year” not to 
retort, “ The same to 
you, and many of 
them ” ? This subtle 
insinuation that the 
original greeting had 
an air of meanness 
is in bad taste. 


“If you aa'e think- 
ing of Switzerland 
for Winter Sport,” 
says an advertise- 
ment, “ why not give 
Engelberg a trial ? 
It has a Bob run of 
nearly seven miles 
with train for re- 
turn.” This cer- 
tainly sounds a bar- 
gain. 


As a compliment 
to the increasing 
number of auto- 
mobihsts who visit 
Switzerland 'with 
their cars, a wtII- 
known mountain is 
to be re-named The 
Motor-horn. 
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should have thought 
that in Austria a tax 
on Merry Widows 
would liave brought 
in a bigger return. 

* , 

The fledgling made 
its first attempt at 
flying, and fell help- 
less to the ground. 
“ Well, well ! ” said 
the mother-bird, as 
she peered out of the 
nest, “every aviator 
must make a begin- 


... complained the newly 

. married wife to her 

’ I didn’t like to let you 

. /« ' j . . ' have a young inex- 

I our own Zoo. 8 evm*al 

, . • ' : . , , , stout gentlemen, in 

i . • ' ,• I spite of frantic 

• . ’ ' ; : j struggles, have, we 

• ••••..■ hear, been searched 

at the exits on sus- 
? TWO EVIIiS. picion of concealing 

EE— OR you’ll be SPILLING IT BiRECTLY.” 1^11*6 mammals under 

their waistcoats, and 

What a line ! I j the lions, tigers, giraffes, hippopotami, 


A burglar who was ' - — " - ' ■ - at the exits on sus- 

accused of breaking THE GBEATEB OF TWO EVILS. picion of concealing 

into a large drapery , “’Ere, Alp, take ’Erb and let me ’old the beer— or you’ll be spilling it directly.” rare mammals under 

establishment the ^ their waistcoats, and 

other day put in the ingenious defence swered the official. “ What a line ! I the lions, tigers, giraffes, hippopotami, 

that he was merely accepting an in vita- must have a special, then,” said the and rhinoceroses are to he provided at 

tion from the proprietor, who had miUionaii'e, pulling out his cheque- once with neat spiked coUara hearing the 

exhibited a large notice on the win- hook. inscription, “ Not to be taken.” 

dow:— '“SIOCK MUST BE CLEARED BY *** * ^ 

END OP MONTH.” * 

Ti r *1 1 o HP 1 !■ 1^® statement that the island site 

*** commercial candour? To ad- Aldwych and the Strand is 

, , . , . “ to he utilised for a temporary Trades’ 

MLrish connoissemwas expatiating Rosier m one of onr leading thorongh- Exhibition effectnaUy disposes of the 

on the glories of his Old :feBter. Is it fares is exhibitmg the following Zoological Society were 

not marvellous, he said, “how those *^otice. acquiring it as a Haven of Rest for 

colours have kept their freshness for “ rheumatics made easy.” Home-Sick Camels. 
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CHRISTMAS TOYS. 

(Don't thank me ;for this artldc, I get the money hack from the shops loliose goods I advertise.) 


iNTnODUCTORY. 


grievously mistook the tendencies of a 
small nephew of his. I must say for 
this uncle that he did his best to repair 
the error, for on tlie next morning he 



TjaERE are two ways of toy-shoppmg : 
the Old (before this article was written), 
and the New ; or, as one might say, the 
Haphazard and the Scientific. 

The ■ old haphazard way -was 
this : — 

You (very red and iineomfort- 
able), H’ni — er —I — er — good 
morning. Er — yes, I — er — want 
a thingummy thing for a young- 
ster of mine, don’t you know. 

She (very cool and superior). 

We liave an amusing toy here 
which is very popular. 

[Retires to show-case. 

You (nervously following her), 

H’m, I thought — some little don’t- 
you-know -amuse the little chap. 
Christmas, what ? . . . By Jove 
that ’s deuced funny, that ’s 
de u ced funny. Hee - hee - hee - 
hee-hee. What? I mean, how 
they get things up now. Not 
like when you and I — I beg 
pardon, really! I meant not 
like when J . . , Yes, I’ll 
take that. Deuced good. Make 
the little chap laugh, by Jove. 

. . . Thanks. Ah — good morn- 
ing . . , The other way out? 

All, thanks. Good morning. 

That was the old method, governed 
by one consideration only: to get out 
of the shop as soon as possible. The 
scientific toy-shopper wiU take many 
other things into account. 

CWteii I. 

The Boy, 

In toy-shopping for a boy the first 
consideration is this : Wliat is the 
nature, temperament, ha])its i^if any), and 


HeGRETTABLE want op TAOT on IHE PART 
OF AN UNCLE WHO PRESENTED HIS ANTI- 
MlLmRIST NEPHEW WITH A BOX OF SOLDIERS. 

outlook upon life of the child to whom 
you are presenting your Yuletide gift ? 
My artist has depicted upon this page — 
(don’t limit yourself to the text ; look at 
the illustrations, too, even if they are 
poor) — the sad ease of an uncle who 


A Study in DEr.\cnMENT. 

changed'^ the toy soldiers for a l)ox of 
rural deans; but owing (it maybe) to 
the fact that a minor canon had slipped 
in amongst them . . . However, we 
need not go into that now. It is suffi- 
cient that you should realise how im- 
portant it is to he in sympathy with a 
child’s feelings. 

The question of what the child is 
going to be is of equal importance. 
In these days of Get On or Get Out llie 
boy cannot begin too early the struggle 
for existence. His toys should help 
him, therefore, to prepare for his pro- 
fession, Luck% this is now possible, 
thanks to the enterprise of the linns for 
whom I am writing. T may mention — 
(between ourselves I mutt mention) — the 
following specialities : — 

The Little Sculptors Outfit. — This 
comprises 1 Chisel, 1 Hammer, 1 Ajiron, 
aud 1 Block of Marble. 

'The Goinpleat (or, as it is sometimes 
spelt, ^ Complete) Child Caxton, — The 
type for the little model printing press 
numbers five each of every letter, figure, 
and punctuation mark, together with 
one each of the following : 

, Invaluable for a budding editor. 

The Young Painter's PatL’chiicon, 
including two pamphlets entitled “ Half 
Hours with the Green Bice ” and Alone 
in the Burnt Sienna.” 

In addition to these there are special 
toys for the Boy Barrister, the lilmbryo 
Chaitered Accountant and the Juvenile 
Exporter of Hardware (none of which 


my artist has had the^<30urage to depict). 
The model skull and forceps in the 
Little Dentist’s Outfit is another feature 
istmas Gifts, while for the rising 
young engineer there is no limit 
to the number of suitable toys. 
One of these mechanical models ! 
for tlio little George Stephensqn ^ 
J shall now endeavom* to explain. ^ 

Tjir Toy Aeropune. I 

For a thoroughly successful , 
llight in the garden the lucky 
lad to whom this is presented 
will find two things necessary : — 

(1) Suitable climatic condi- 
tions. 

(2) The permission of the Aero 
( dub. An ascent in the drawing- 
room, however, is in no way 
dependent upon tlie weather, 
though the second condition is 
still imperative. 

Having taken the aeroplane 
out of its shed, the young operator 
i-eleases a spring, which empties 
the petrol lank over the radiator, 
and so renders a flight for that 
day impossible. The aeroplane 
then returns automatically to its 
shed. A short time having 
elapsed, the doors of the shed open again 
and the aeroplane iDitches forward on to 
its propellor and breaks the mainstay, 
thus rendering all chances of a flight for 
that day absolutely impossible. Once 
more the aeroplane I'etires backwards into 
its home. ^ There is another interval, 
during which a hammering noise issues 



The Scientific Toy. 


fipm the shed, and then suddenly the 
biplane whizzes out and circles round 
the ceiling at an incredible speed — until 
at last it is captured and brought to 
earth with a butterfly net. 

Price (with bvLtterfly net) £5 9s. 6d, 
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AltlLOugh books cannot, strictly speak- 
ing, be called toys, yet it is undeniable 
that suitable ones can be bought at all 
toy shops. An overpoweringly useful 
adventure book has been issued this 
year, entitled The Pirate 
Chief. I have only time 
to give the briefest 
synopsis of the story. 

“ Mackerel Fiend is 
the leader of a desperate 
band of pirates. After 
a short but fierce en- 
gagement, he captures 
the good ship Ruritanla, 
which is carrying bul- 
lion from the Cape. 

There are 2,198,360 
bars of gold altogether, 
each of which weighs 
1 lb. 13 oz. Gold is 
now, according to the 
computation of Mac- 
kerel’s dare-devil lieu- 
tenant, Halibut Hopps, 
at 21s. an ounce. Hav- 
ing made everybody 
walk the plank Mackerel 
and his band returned 
to London and invested 
the proceeds of their 
villainy in Rio Tinto Six per Cents, at 
187, brokerage being |. Chapter XX. 
(which is sealed, and deposited safely 
in the strong-room of the shop which 
collaborates with me) discloses the sub- 
sequent life of ease and independence 
led by Mackerel Fiend, who took twice 
as much as everybody else. 

£100 is offered to the first 
solver of the questions : ' 

“ (1) What was M. Fiend’s 
income ? 

“(2) Will Rio Tintos go 
up?” 

You will agree with me 
that this is just the Christmas 
present for the thoughtful lad 
who is destined for the com- 
mercial life. 


Chapter II. 

The Girl. 

Having dealt with toys for 
boys (which is poetry), let us 
now turn to toys for girls 
(which isn’t). In presenting 
the boy with our Yuletide 
gift, our one object was to be 
of use to him in his future 
career. No nice girl has a 
future career. Let us see, 
therefore, that our toys for her are 
useless. 

The most obvious present for a girl is 
a Teddy Beast. I had a long and acri- 
monious (as they say in the dictionary) 
discussion with my artist as to what 
constituted “teddiness” in an animal. 
He thought it was the head ; I said it 
was the fur. We talked a long time 


about it, and then I had him. I which has the honour to pay me is now 

said : ^ turning out one of these delightful 

“If it’s the head, then you couldn’t puzzles in two pieces only. The object 

have a Teddy Sardine. So there ! ” is to place the blocks of wood together 

He said: “That’s just what I was so as to forma complete picture, and, 

though this sounds 
easy, yet many a child 
has failed to effect the 
correct solution at the 
first attempt. I may 
add that when the 
puzzle has been solved 
to repletion, the two 
blocks may be scooped 
out and used for hold- 
ing pins or other trifles. 

Yet another very 
popular and useless toy 
has just been invented 
by the same firm. This 
is called “ Americans in 
Clover,” and is a varia- 
tion of the old puzzle, 
“ Pigs in Clover.’' The 
ideal in view is to roll 
one of two peas into a 
receptacle called “The 
North Pole,” without 
letting the other in. 
Little Bbitons at Work. The two peas, though 

exactly alike in appear- 

going to say. WFlo ever heard of a ance, are in reality different— one being 
Teddy Sardine ? ” Peary and the other Cook. Part of the 

“You did,” I said, “and you jolly game is to remember which is which, 
well know it. I told you to draw one „ . ... ^ , 

only yesterday.” Snip."^ (The Great Novelty.) 

He said : “ Yes ; but how could I This is a thoroughly futile card game, 
when it hasn’t got a head ? ” something on the lines of “ Snap.” Each 

card bears upon it the like- 
^ ness of some world-famous 
^ person, there being four 
artists (Rubens, Hassall, 
Titian, and Murillo — N.B. Do 
not confuse the last name with 
anybody whose pictures you 
see on this page), four soldiers, 
four musicians, and so on. 
Each little girl plays a card 
in turn, and as soon as two 

r of a kind appear on the table, 
instead of saying “ Snap I ” 
they say “ Snip ! ” 


^^Guekoor^ 





The Search for Beauty. 

I said : “ You fool ! that proves it’s 
the fur.” 

And then he went and drew that rotten 
picture you see above; he did it in 
about five minutes, before I could stop 
him. I should say it was a soft job 
being an artist. 

Another thoroughly useless present 
is the “Little Girls’ Jigsaw.” The firm 


This is really a mechanical 
toy, but of so simple and un- 
practical a nature that it may 
safely be given to the most 
innocent little girl. When 
it has been wound up, it is 
placed upon a table, from 
which post of vantage it says 
“Cuckoo ! ” — twice — in a clear and musi- 
cal voice. 

(Cordially recommended as useless.) 

Of course, I could go on for pages 
and pages, telling you all about the new 
toys in the warehouse of my patrons. 

[Copyrigbt in all countries represented at 
tke Hague Conference. All rights reserved. 
Patented in Hobomoko.] 
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Instead of doing that, I will now narrate 
a very amusing story. 

“ Once upon a time there was a sweet 
child called Little Red Betsy — oh, so good 
and gentle I And her mother said, ‘ Betsy, 
don’t get np to breakfast this morning 
because Grandmamma is coming through 
the wood to see you.’ So Betsy stayed 
ill bed. 

“ It was a fine frosty morning vrhen 
Grandmamma began to walk through the 
wood. She had a little hamper on her 
aim for Betsy, and she was tripping 
along when suddenly she met a Wolf, 
who gobbled her all up. 

“And the Big Bear said, ‘ W'ho ius 

BEEiT E.VTING MY PORRIDGE ? ’ 

“And the Medimii Bear said, ‘Who 
has been eating my porridge ? ’ 

“And the Little Bear said, ‘Who has 
been eating my porridge ? ’ 

“And they all lived hap- 
pily ever afterwards— except, 

of course, Grandmamma.” 

Tor the middle of this 
delightful and original tale — . 
for little girls you must buy -r“j I 
the new story-hook, Little 
Brown Bear, hy Ernest Tup- 
ham. An entirely new thing 
in whhnsical romances. 

CWter in. J 

The Babe. m 

In giving presents to a hoy 
or girl, it is (as we have seen) 
necessary to consider the re- 
cipients ; in giving presents to 
a babe, it is our duty (fortu- 
nately) to consider nobody but 
ourselves. Lucky, indeed, is 
the man or woman who has a 
relation of less than one. 

For a baby of six months, 
the best present is a hall. 

Generally speaking, this is of 
soft india-rubber, big 
and round and highly 
i colomred. The disad- 
vantages of such a hall 
are obvious; you can- 
not drop-kick properly 
with it, and if you are 
trying to punt over the 
chinmeys in a high 
wind, the gale generally 
takes it right away on .-wsww-wjj 
to the greenhouse roof. VnSv 

The enterprising firm 
svhich I have mentioned 
once before in these 
pages realised this, and 
is now stocking some- 
thing much more sen- 
sible. It is oval in shape, ^iPil||K ^ 
and has a stiff leather 
case; you wiU see it in ^ 

^ the windows of all their 
shops, marked, “ Tor 
Baby — 21/-.” I cannot 
recommend them too 
strongly. 




Tub Little Girl’s Jigsaw. 


{Emih/s first attempt 
at negotiating this 
triehy pitszle.) 


{Final and correct 
solution hy Emily 
and Aunt Maud.) 


An interrupted Race. 






i 1 

6|mP|h 







A Present for Baby, 


I may he wrong, but personally I have 
always felt that^ those toy dogs which 
jump make a delightful gift to an infant. 
By squeezing a rubber bulb you can 
make their back legs move, and in this 
way it is quite possible to race them 
along the billiard table. The baby will 
prefer that you should give him two of 
them, so that his father may work one 
and his uncle the other. I have taken 
part in many an exciting contest of this 
nature, and I may say that my dachsund 
— my nephew’s albino dachsund Fritz is 
the longest white loser that I have ever 
seen upon the green baize. 

There can he no doubt, though, that 
the gift of a box of bricks is the one most 
eagerly welcomed hy any well-brought- 
up babe. 

I should like to tell you about a little 
house called “ The Rabbit Hutch,” which 
I built the other day. It was 
in the Early Norman style, 
'1 save Ibe east window, which 
^ y was Gothic. For various 
i reasons there were only two 

^ stories ; the bottom floor was 

the tiled bathroom, which was 
iised for goldfish, and the top , 
was where the people lived. 
|\vl apartments 

IIV M., on this upstairs floor one 
noticed immediately the nu- 
|L=«. merous facilities for shooting 
arrows at the enemy outside 
without getting any of them 
back ; theoe loopholes were 
to he found on every wall, 
being indispensable to the 
very early Norman style. 
There was also a trap-door 
in the floor through which you 
’ could suspend a line into the 
fish-pond, thus combining old 
English sport with fin de 
sicclc luxury. 

There was a castel- 

lated roof, supporting 1 

two white chimneys 
which from a distance 
I ' ' looked rather like two 

j I cigarettes. A nearer 

^ view convinced you tliat 

Cl ' this, in fact, is what they 

were. Furthermore 
there was a doorstep, a 
scraper, and a mat with 
written on it. Two 
sparrows and a cat 
perched upon the roof, 
m^ni\ » ^ red-coated rabbit was 
wtm at the door to welcome 

And then, just as I 
had put the finishing 
touches to it . . . that 
, wretched baby ... to 
^ whom I was giving 

it . . , kicked out sud- 
; denly , . 

What a nuisance chil- 
dren are. A. A. M. 
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TO THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


0 Fourth Estate, whose soaring pens have mounted 
‘ ^ To a pure height where none may dare to climb, 

In whose comparison are kings accounted 
Nothing, the lords of Spirit and of Tune 
Puppets that cower at thy deific nod ; 

’ The majesty of whose imperious prime 
, Shadows the cringing commons like a god : 

‘ Thou that alone art strong, alone art free 
Almost to licence, hear, oh, hear my plea. 

Thou that with tireless ardour penetratcst 
Through the obscure in such audacious wise 
That whispering walls divulge the very latest 
And keyholes ope like caverns to thine eyes, 

Whose myrmidons, for ever on the track 
Of a new thing, with jealous enterprise 
Creep up the front stairs or infest the back ; 

0 Thou that knowest all, that layest bare 
Skeletons in grim cupboards, hear my prayer. 

Thou at whose newsy fount the thirsting many 
J Absorb their mental viand and consume 
Draughts of intelligence at two a penny ; - 

Thou Trumpeter of the Unknown, to whom 
Art, Science, Letters, Dogma,, and the Stage 
(Fresh apple-blossom, blushing for a boom) 

' Kneelior due favour ; Thou whose patronage 
Quickens a pyrotechnic flash, and fame 
Bursts with a sharp report on even the humblest name, 


Hear me, oh, hear ! J wince, I shrink, I tremble, 

That seek a boon, but not as othei'S seek. 

Lo, I am mean ! yet how may I dissemble 
In thy dread sight ? Or what that I am meek ? i 

For, as the elephant’s continued nose | 

Plucks up the pin or piles the squdgy teak, 

So to the scheme of thine embracing prose 
'■ The least thing does. Yet, 0 promiscuous One, 

Thou in whose ear the faintest rumour blows 
Loud as a clarion, thou that, like the sun, 

Beholdest aU, oh, hear me, lest I be undone ! 

For lo ! by machination of mine enemies 
I am entangled in the Law’s dread reach ; 

They have’ appointed me — so great their venom is — 
Defendant of an imminent deadly “ Breach,” 

Suited by one that vowed to hold me dear, 

And now cries Damage ! And I do beseech, 

Thou wilt restrain thyself when I appear. 

There are some letters which the lady filed 
(Prudent 1) whereat the ribald mob would jeer ; 

And some poor foolish numbers, far too wild, i 

Too sacred, for perusal, woe is me ! ' * * 

Then, 0 great Press, I pr’ythee draw it mild 1 
Ignore my Srailty, that my song may be 
That Thou, tho’ Fourth, art First! And blow the other 
three 1 

DuM-Du&r. 
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HOW BILL BOWSPRIT KEPT HIS OATH. 


It fell afeoui tlie blitlie Yuletide, 

! 'When the purse-strings all hang loose, 
Bill Bowsprit sware by his binnacle 
I His ciw should dine off goose. 

As tough a salt Bill Bowsprit was 
‘ As ever in brine did soak ; 

One leg he liad of bone and brawn 
And one of the British oak. 

Red was his nose as the rising sun. 

His speech like the sunset-sky, 

His hair of the golden tow, his face 
Ot the brown mahogany. 

I Ills roll was the roll of the rolling sea ; 
Like a sea-cave was his mouth ; 


A Christmas Yarjt. 

I With the salt brine gurgling in his ears j And first they polishes off the goose, 


And bubbling o’er his head. 

He s waded through weeds and slimy 
things, 

I Through wrecks and dead men’s bones, 
For all the gear that ’s lost at sea 
does down to Jones. 

***** 

''And if 1 lets that cook come back 
Your %'ittles for to dress, 

First tell to me what now slixill be 
Tiie order of your mess.” 

"Oh, first we polishes off the goose, 

But and the stuffing rare, 


And the- cook he heaves a sigh,' 

Then they polishes off the plum-pudding, 
And the cook lie^ pipes Ixis eye. 


Wliea his right eye looked to the north, Then we. polishes off tho plum-pudding 

And the rest of the Christmas (are. 


" his left 

Looked east-south-icast l^y south* 

A good hard-s\vearing man was he, 

A fault an landsmen loathe, 

But glare or gloom, come death, come 
doom, 

' He always kept his oath. 

iThey had not sailed a league, a league, 
i A league but barely three, 

When a hurricane took ’em abaft the 
beam 

" And th^’' shipped a howling sea. 

The good ship righted her apace 
With creaks and shrieks and groans, 
But the bos’n, the cook and the' cai’ponter 
Was gone' to Davy Jones. 







•‘They’ve swarmed aloft up the andior-rope.” 

And Bill lie fills his long long clay 
And lights it with a match, 

And his eyes they has a solemn look 
As he bids ’em pipe the watch. 

And he ups and s-ays: "We’ve eat 
that goose^ 

And the boy is a-picking of the bones ; 
WeAve had our spree, now cook and me, 
We settles up with Davy Jones. 

"I’m a good hard-swearing man,”, says 
he, 

" A fault all landsmen loathes, 

But glare or gloom, come death, come 
doom, 

I always keeps my oaths, 

"And wo Vo swore,” says he, "lias cook 
and me, 

To go back to the musty dog,^ 

When wo sits a-smoking of us pipes 
And a-mixing of us grog. 


“ Tlie hos’fl, the cook and the carpenter 
Was gone to Davy Jones.” 

goose 

"The ]x)s’n and the carpenter,'” And the rest of the Christmas cheer, 

Quoth Bill, "i well could spare ; in 

There’s many a mtin aboard this bark 

Would bHthely eat tlieir share. , T 

May your baccy aU pay tho King s penny 

"There ’s many a hungry mariner And your rum-keg spring a leak, 

He was weioome to have took, i t ^ 

But what’e the use o£ a Christinas goose you doesnt come hack to me, the 

When you hasn’t got no cook ? . t ^ t 

And yourself, you old sea-dog, 

"But I’m not a-going for to break my When you sits a-smoking of yous pipes 
oath. And a-mixing of yous grog.” 

Though it cost me body and bones ; rr u i. » xi i xi > i j 

So by hook and crook I must runmiage waded 

for cook 

In theiocker of Davy Jones.” , Tl^ugh weed and slime and wreck, 

And they ve swarmed aloft up the anchoi- 
He ’s jumped into the heaving main, rope 

He ’s sunk like the sounding-lead, And scared the watch on deck. 


^ A fault all landsmen loathes, 

But glare or gloom, come death, come 
“ He'ti jumped into the heaving main.” doom, 

I always keeps my oaths, 

“And then we drinks his Majesty, „ -l i i 

Like every good sea-dog, And wo ’vo swore, says he, lias cook 

And we sits a-smoking of ur pipes aiid me, 

xVnd a-mixing of us grog.” To go back to the musty dog,^ 

Wheii wo sits a-smoking of us pipes 
“Now swear to me, Bill Bowsprit, And a-mixing of us grog. 

By all you holds most dear, , t • 

When you’ve polished off the Christmas “So hark ye, my lads — and I grieves to 


cast 

A damper on your treat — ^ 

I We doesn’t mix no grog to-night, 
But we drinkvS our rumbo neat ! ” 


"There’s many a hungry mariner 
He was weioome to have took, 

But what’s the use of a Christmas goose 
When you hasn’t got no cook ? 



We. drinks our rumbo neat ! 








‘‘LIVES OF GREAT MEN ALL REMIND US,” Ac. 

Now tliat nations live as sweethearts in a long, unselfish, peace. 
And the harmony ol statesmen’s lives is making them obese, 
Readers, pull yourselves together ; let your private quarrels 
cease. 

Since the Teuton and the Saxon are so happily at one 
And the Dreadnought competition 's only carried on for fun^ 
Let there be no further sparring ’twixt the father and the 
son. 

Let the niolher and the daughter live in unison togethei', 
Since our Sea Lords and our Admirals are linked in friendly 
tether 

And agree on every point that might be moot, except the 
weather. 

As our Ministers and Suffragettes are walking paw-in-paw, 
And the least reproach of either gets the other on the raw, 

So let each of us embrace with zeal his least beloved in-law. 

Lot the snowballs of our combatants be innocent of stones. 
Since the Lords address the Commons in such amiable tones 
And aU possible contention is deceased for lack of bones. 

Now that Uhe and Balfour love to take each other’s word on 
trust, 

And the Stock Exchange and Lloyd-ap-Oeorge would share 
their final crust, 

And the Vinci-men and Lucas-ites have gone upon the bust, — 


Let us likewise keep our private disagreements in subjection 
And so re-arrange our feelings that the General Election 
Be a universal pageant of our general affection. 


Ungallant Journalism. 

“ In the next compartinent was the wife of a prominent politician, 
off to the Riviera. Her hnsband, seeing her- off, looked wistfully after 
the train as it pulled slowly out of the station with its heavy load.” — 
Daily Mail. 

Well, as long as no names are mentioned it ’s all right. 

A young Greek woman of the dangerous name of Marieilli, ’ 
having stabbed a man severely at Bacos (where the local races , 
are presumably held), was sentenced, according to The‘ 
Egyptian Gazette, to 

“three months’ imprisonment only to take effect if she commits 
another crime.” 

“One woman, one free stab.” Nevertheless, we warn 
Clement’s Inn against trusting to the motto, “ One woman, 
one free punch.” 

Metamorpliosis. 

The pretty picture of a lady’s face in The Daily Dispatch 
hears above it the legend : — 

“BRIDE OF RUGBY’S NEW HEAD.” 

Mr, Punch presents his compliments to the Bride of Rugby 
and records his opinion that, if a new head was really 
necessary, she could not have chosen a better one. 
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THE LIB-LAB LEAGUE. 

[A moderate Liberal addresses a member o£ tbe Labour Party.] 

Give me your so-called liorny band 
Here in tbe enemy’s sight ; 

’Tis well to wear a genial air, 

But do not squeeze too tight ; 

Press me a little, palm to palm, 

And not with all your might. 

Give me your horny hand, I say. 

And you may guess yvhat for ; 

It is to oppose the common foe's 
Designs upon our gore ; 

I should not love you, mate, so mucb, 

Only I loathe him more. 

Strange fellowships, in fact, are those 
* Our passing needs devise ; 

But, should we come hack from the scrum 
Big with the victors’ prize, 

We can arrange to readjust 
Our temporary ties. 

Frankly, I do not hold with your 

' Iconodastic views ; 

At times I trace a certain grace 
j In things that you abuse ; 

You are too much upon the make, 

‘ And I ’ve too much to lose. 

You ’d have all forms of property 
Crippled without redress ; 

While I would not attack the lot 
With equal heartiness ; 

.. I simply want to paralyse 
The sort I don't possess. 

You look upon the House of Lords 
With murderous intent ; 

I ’d raise its tone up to our own, 

And might indeed consent 

To serve that end by being made 
A Peer of Parliament, 

1 ’d have the Navy not too big ; 

You ’d have it far too small ; 

For you the soil of men that toil 
Requires no frontier-wall ; 

Wliiie I am really, in my bones, 

A patriot, alter all. 

These confidences kindly keep 
In petto (in your breast) ; 

Meanwhile I ’ll sing that tasty thing, 

“ The Land-Song,"' by request ; 

I ’ll join your hooligan brigade 
And bellow with the best. 

But afterwards — well, that can wait ; 

Let rivalries be mute 

As hand-in-hand, a brother-band, 

We step to the martial toot. 

Who knows ? We may be spared the pain 
Of fighting over the loot. ' 0. 5 


“ His disappoiutuient was keen, yet in after days he looked upon that 
evening as the date on which he bui*st from the chrysalis and became a 
caterpillar .” — Grand Magazine, 

' And the date lower down in his calendar, with the two red 
lines round it, marks the occasion when he finally burst 
into an egg. 


LETTERS TO A IVIARTIAIM. 

My dear Sir,— Since all the world here is talking and 
writing about political affairs, and since, as I suspect, you 
are not interested in the iniquities of the Ilousa of Lords 
or the multifarious and ever-changing virtues of Tariff 
Reform, I shall not afflict you with my views on these 
sublime matters. I propose instead to tell you something 
about a dog who has recently joined my family circle and 
now rules it as a dictator. 

When I speak thus about a dog your ‘ imagination will 
conjure up 1 know not what gigantic canine specimni — 
a St. Bernard tramping majestically over the lawns, a Deer 
Hound with a delicate step and muscles of steel set to 
a gear of almost incredible speed, a noble and massive 
Newfoundland, or a Great Dane, statuesque, deep-voiced and 
magnificent. Banish these sedate and glorious pictures 
of size and power from your mind’s eye. My latest dog 
is not of that sort. He is,' in fact, one of the smallest of 
the canine kind,' a Pekinese spaniel of high quality and 
lengthy pedigree. It is true that Mandarin — for by that 
name he is summoned through the house and across the 
wintry wastes of the garden in which he takes his lordly 
pleasure and his exercise— it is true that he is only eight 
months old, and he will grow, but his increase cannot be 
great.’ His mane wid doubtless develop and his tail will 
become more thickly feathered, but in most other respects 
he appears to be already a fully-formed dog with his coat 
of red-brown fur, his long body shaped in miniature on 
a leonine model, his curved inch or two of front legs, 
which he lifts, in walking, with an unconscious sort of 
arrogance, and his absurd face with' the domed forehead, the 
black and bulging eyes and the ridiculous fierceness of his 
eminently turned-up snout, thi’ough which he snores on 
occasion an obbligato of disjointed tenor notes. 

A more grotesque and fascinating object never moved about 
on four legs or imagined himself to be a terror to domestic 
cats. Indeed, the curiosity of the cats in regard to Mandarin is 
insatiable. Evidently they cannot believe — why should 
they ?— that he is a genuine dog. I have seen two of tliem 
follow him closely along the garden paths, sometimes dart- 
ing ahead, concealing themselves behind bushes, and then ' 
springing out upon him a Vimpromste to test his dog-hood 
and his courage. Whenever this happens he is unappalled. 
He makes at the intruder with a perfectly dauntless gal-, 
lantry. His eyes gleam with the joy of battle; he pricks 
his ears, curls his tail on high and hurls himself at the 
foe, and the humorous cat always plays into his paws by 
galloping away or clawing herself swiftly up a tree. His 
nose has been scratched only once. 

With the larger dogs of the neighbourhood he is on terms 
of a somewhat haughty familiarity, never abasing himself 
by lying on his back and waving his paws in the air, or by 
grovelling and cringing, but always bearing himself serenely 
and even defiantly in their presence. To see him, when en- 
gaged upon a cutlet-bone, furiously growling off a St. Bernard 
of some eleven stone to a respectful distance, is a tremendous 
lesson in animosity and pluck. We have a Great Danish 
lady who is devoted to him and lets him gnaw her ears or 
tug her tail without a murmur. Withal he is the most 
submissive and affectionate friend to the little girls whom he 
acknowledges as his mistresses, reserving for them the 
treasure of an immeasurable and almost pathetic adoration. 

How profoundly changed is his lot from that of his ancestors. 
They spent their little span of life in the halls and corridors 
of a Chinese palace. Lying at ease on silken embroideries 
or pit-patting over floors of curious wood, they accepted 
the endearments of almond-eyed beauties or listened to 
the strange intrigues of supple courtiers, in whose 
ample sleeves a little dog might sometimes sleep. What 
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LEST WE GET LEFT. 


AS SeSTaM ZS"!™ ™ ^ 

HIVE WAY TO YOU ” ^ PREPAR:®, IN THE FACE OF THE COMMON FOE, TO 

Labour Casdidate. “ SAMR HERE.” 
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JiA-r^Sof; 


POLITICS FOR THE MASSES. 


Orator. “Take the riocnES, foett-theeb millioh SETm h^eep A^FreT^BE^HOCSASip E iom ^rosEP ^ inoeeabe 

AND BHETEACrr TEnm-HIHE MIU.10K FOHE ^ ^ Zv^tZdA^Zl “'EaE. ’EAE ! ” 

OF POPULATION. GENTLEMEN, YOU OAN DRAW YOUR OWN OONOLUSIONS. ^ 


ambitions, wbat deceits, wbat queer and crooked policies 
aimed against ill-scented and overbearing foreign devils by 
impassive Mandarins might they not have revealed had 
nature granted them the hateful gift of speech? But, as it 
was, they ate their portion of rice and remained silent and 
discreet and beloved. And now this latest and not le^t 
honourable scion of their ancient race has become in tnei 
vicissitudes of time the darling of a little band of fair-haired, 
frank-eyed English girls, the pursuer of cats through an 
English garden, and the nocturnal inhabitant of a sort ot 
Gothic cathedral in wickerwork in the bedroom^ of an 
English house. And, since no whisper of that imperial 
palace whence his great-great-great-grandparents came has 
ever reached him, he seems fairly weU contented with his 
lowlier dwelling and his humbler friends in the land of the 
Barbarians. He never yaps and liis manners are beautiiul. 

Yours, A Ohinophil. 


«This comes hopping.’’ 

‘‘The lOtk Infantry Brigade is a very different thing ^om a crowd of 
3,000 young men in khaki. When it marches, all its 6,000 legs move 
as one .” — Daily Mail. 


Go it, ye cripples ! 


A LITTLE BANH-JOKE. 

[The following advertisements are, no doubt, a counterhlast to that 
of Earrow’s Bank, Ltd., who offer to send a new game, “ Farobank, 
gratis to all who make application for it on certain coupons.] 

How TO Live to be 200. We present illustrated Life 
of Old Parr to first thousand applicants. Send p.c. to Parr’s 
Bank , Ltd. 

Absolutely Free ! ! Six lovely picture postcards, suitable 
for our young folk, will be forwarded to all who send name 
and address to Desk Q, Child’s Bank. 

Do You find the evenings long? Then send two 
stamps and we will post you. our latest novelty, “ The 
Old Lady and the Needle.” Roars of laughter ! Endless 
amusement! Address, The Governor, Dept. Z, Bank of 
E ngland. 

Send To-day; to-morrow may be too late ! We are giving 
away signed photos of Mr. Lloyd George to all who apply to 
, Lloyd’s Bank. ] 

Complete works of Elinor Glyn may be had by fulfilling 
a few simple conditions. Just the reading for the family 
hearth during the holidays. Apply Glyn, Mills & Co. 
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THE RABBITS. 

[Second Series.] 

Ch.vpter L— One of tete Players. 

I know everybody?’^ I askec 
Myra towards the end of dinner, looking 
round the table. 

I think so,” said Myra, “ If there ’s 
anybody you don’t see in the window, 
ask for him,” 

I can see most of them. Who ’s 
that taU handsome fellow ^rinninsr at me 
now ? ” 

‘‘Me,” said Archie, smiling across at us. 
“ Go away,” said Myra. “ Gentlemen 
shouldn’t eavesdrop. This is a perfectly 
private conversation.” 

“ You ’ve got a lady on each side of 
you,” I said heatedly; “why don’t you 
talk to them? It’s simply scandalous 
that Myra and I can’t get a moment to 
ourselves.” 

“They’re both busy; they won’t 
have anything to say to me.” 

“Then pull a cracker with vourself. 
Surely you can think of something, my 
lad.” ^ 

“He has a very jealous disposition,” 

said Myra, “and whenever Dahlia 

Bother, he ’s not listening.” 

I looked round the table again to see 
if I could spy a stranger. 

“ There ’s a man over there — who ’s 
he ? Where this orange is pointing.” 

“ Oranges don’t point. Waggle yorir 
knife round. Oh, him? Yes, he’s a 
friend of Archie’s — Mr. Derry.” 

“ Who is he ? Does he do anything 
exciting?” ^ 

“He does, rather. You know those 
little riddlp in the Christmas crackers ? ” 

“Yes. Well, he doesn’t do those, 

■ because he ’s an electrical engineer.” 

“ But why ” 

“ No, I didn’t. I simply asked you if 
you knew them. And he plays the 
piano beautifully, and he’s rather a 
good actor, and he never gets up till 
about ten. Because his room is next to 
mine, and you can hear everything, and 

I can hear him not getting up.” 

“That doesn’t sound much like an 
electrical engineer. You ask him sud- i 
denly what amperes are a penny, and 
see if he turns pale. I expect he makes 
up the riddles, after all. Simpson only { 
does the mottoes, I know. . . , Now j 
talk to Thomas for a bit while I drink 
my orange.” . ^ 

• Five minutes elapsed, or transpired 
(whichever it is), before I was ready to t 
talk again. Generally, after an orange, 

I want to have a bath and go straight s 
off to bed, but this particular one had s 
not been so all-overish as usual. 

Now then,” I said, as I examined 
the crystallized fruit, “I’m with you in 1 
one minute.” ^ 

Myra turned round and looked ab 
sently at me. 

“ I don’t like it,” she said to herself. 
“ That ’s all right, you aren’t going tc 
have it. The green ones are for me.” 

“ Can you eat that and listen to some 
thing serious ? ” 

^ “ I ’ll try. . . . Yes, I can eat it al 
right. Now let ’s see if I can listen. . . 
Yes, I can listen all right.” 

“ Then it ’s this. I ’ve been putting ii 
off as long as I can, but you’ve got tc 
be told to-night. It’s — well— do you 
know why you ’re here ? ” 

“ Of course I do. Haven’t I j ast been 
showing you ? ” 

“Well, why are you here? ” 

“Well, frankly, because I’m hungry, 
I suppose. Of course I know that if I 
hadn t been I should have come in to 

dinner just the same, but Hang it, 

I mean^ that ’s the root idea of a dining- 
room, isn t it ? And I am huna^rv. 
At least I was.” 

“ Stave it off again with an almond,” 
said Myra, pushing them along to me. 
“ What I really meant was why you ’re 
here in the house.” 

This was much more difficult. I 
bepn to consider possible reasons. 
Because you all love me,” I started ; 
because you put the wrong address 
on the envelope; because the regular 
boot-boy’s ill; because you’ve never 
heard me sing in church; because— stop 
me v^en I’m getting warm— because 
Miss Fortescue refused to come unless I 

was invited ; because ” 

Stop, ’ said Myra. “ That was it. 
And of course you know I didn’t mean 
that at all,” 

What an awful lot of things you 
don t mean to-niglit. Be brave and have 
it right out this time.” 

All right, then, I will. One, two, 
three— we’re going to act a play on 
Saturday.” 

She leant forward and regarded me 
with apprehension. 

[[ But why not ? I ’U promise to clap.” 
You can’t, because you see you ’re 
gomg to act too. Isn’t it jolly?” said 
Myra breathlessly. 

I gave what, if I hadn’t just begun 
the last crystallized greengage, would 
have been a scornful laugh. 

Me act? Why, I’ve never I 

non t do it — it isn’t done — ^I don’t 
aet--mot on Saturdays. How absurd » ” 
Have you told him, Myra?” Dahlia 1 
called out suddenly. 

^ lum now. I think he ’s . 

;akmg it all right.” 

“Don’t talk about me as ‘him’” I 
sMdangrny. “And I’m not taking it 
‘U ngft- I ’m not taking it at all.” 

, * ’s only such a very small part — 
ve re all doing something, you know * 
^d your costume’s ordered and every- ' 

hmg. ButhowawfuUy sporting of you.” ] 

After that what could I say ? 

“ Er — what am I ? ” I asked modestly. 

“ Y’ou’re a— a small rat-catcher,” said 
} Myra cheerfully. 

“I beg your pardon? ” 

“ A rat-catcher.” 

“You said a small one. Does that 
mean that I ’m of diminutive size, or 
that I ’m in a small way of business, or 
that my special line is young ones ? ” 

“It means that you haven’t much to 
say.” 

“I see. And would you call it a 
tragic or a pathetic part ? ” 

“It’s a comic part, rather. You’re 
Hereditary Grand Rat-Catcher to the 
Emperor Bong. Bong the Second. 
Not the first Bong, the Dinner Bong.” 

Look here, I suppose you know that 

I ve never acted in my life, and never 
been or seen a rat-catcher in my life. 

It is therefore useless for you to tell me 
to he perfectly natural.” 

“ You have^ so little to do ; it will he 
quite easy. You have to approach the 

Emperor very nervously ” 

“I shall do the nervous pa:t all 
right.” 

“And heg him to spare the life of his 
mother-in-law.” 

“ Why ? I mean, who is she ? ” 

“ Miss Fortescue.” 

“Yes, I doubt if I do that part so 
well. Still I’ll try.” 

“ Hooray, llow splendid 1 ” 

“A rat-catclier,” I murmured to myself. 

“ Where is the^ rat ? The rat is on the 
mat. The cat is on tlio rat. The bat is 

on the cat. The ” 

“ Mr. Derry will go through your part 
with you to-morrow. Some of it is 
funnier than that.” 

“The electrical engineer? What do 
they know about rat-catching ? ” 

“Nothing, only ” 

“Aha! Now I see who your myste- 
rious Mr. Derry is. He’s going to 
coach us.” 

“Bfe is. You ’ve found it out at last, 
now bright green sweets make you.” 

They have to be really bi'ight green 
sweets. Poor man 1 What a job he ’ll 
have with us all.” 

“ Yes,” said Myra, as she prepared to 
leave me. “Now you know why he 
doesn’t get up till ten,” 

In the rat-catching business,” I said 
thoughtfully as I opened the door, “the 
real rush comes in the afternoon. Rat- 
catchers in consequence never get up 
until ten-thirty. Do' you know,” T 
decided, “lam quite beginning to’ like 
my little part.” A. A. M, 

Muscular Christianity, 

‘‘He served as a curate at Lower Brixhaxn, 

1 1 Ike headmaster of Lower Brixham 

school, from 1880 to 1884: '’—Torquay Directory, 

Break away ! 
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LITERARY SELF-VIVISECTORS. 

? In preparing a new and complete 
edition of iier novels, with introductions 
describing the circumstances in which 
they were written, Mrs. Humphry Ward 
has set a precedent which will shortly 
be followed in more thorough-going 
fashion by her famous confrere, Mr. 
Halley Coraine. To each of his epoch- 
making and soul-devastatiug romances 
Mr. Coraine will contribute an introduc- 
tion of 250 pages, giving full details 
of his mentality both before, during, 
and after, the throes of composition. 
'Special features will be (a) an exact 
reproduction of the temperature chart of 
the author when he was approaching 
the climax of each work, (6) a faithful 
orecord of the diet on which he subsisted, 
and (c) a complete list of the number 
' of tears shed by him during the elabora- 
tion of the more ti'agic passages. 

Thus it will be found that when 
dictating the terrific denoument of Tin 
Gods Mr. Comine’s temperature went up 
to 107, while his pulse could not be 
counted. Tin Gods, it will be remem- 
bered, is a tale of Cornwall, and was 
mainly composed on St. Michael’s Mount, 
which Mr. Coraine rented for the 
summer at the fabulous price of 500 
guineas a week. It was written on a 
diet of plover’s eggs and Jerusalem 
artichokes, washed down by draughts of 
ketchup and ammoniated quinine, and 
in a special costume designed for the 
author by Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema. 
An antique peplon draped his opulent 
torso, his locks were confined with a 
classic fillet, and his nether man was 
garbed in a pair of accordion-pleated 
knickerloons. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the new | 
and biographical edition of The Purple 
Emperor, which will contain no fewer 
‘ than thirteen photographs of Mr, Coraine 
as he appeared at different stages of the 
work, in which the strain on his 
physique is painfully illustrated. Thus 
while engaged on the famous poisoning 
scene, in which Cardinal Spaghetti 
pours prussic acid into the Emperor’s 
fine champagne, Mr. Coraine’s weight 
went down to 8 st. 11 lbs., and he was 
only enabled to complete his task by 
constant resort to oxygen and a special 
brew of shandy-gaff compoxmded of 
sparkling Moselle and the strongest 
audit ale. The Purple Emperor was 
pardy written in a portable Swiss chfilet 
(which Mr. Coraine obtained permission 
from the King of Italy to erect on the 
summit of the Mole of Hadrian), partly 
in the catacombs, but mainly in the 
beautiful Byzantine pagoda in the 
grounds of the novelist’s castle in the 
Scilly Islands. Before its publicatiou 
he was interviewed eJLeven days running 
for eleven different papers by the famous 

publicist, Mr. Roland Begthwayt, and 
all the eleven interviews are now 
reproduced in the Introduction, together 
with photographs of Mr. Begthwayt 
playing temperance bridge with ]\fr. 
and Mrs. Coraine and Lord Billy” 
SciUy, the youngest son of the Marquis ; 
of Mullion. 

The Introduction to The True History [ 
of Sarah Lunn teUs at great length the • 
arduous exertions undergone by the 
author in the quest of the fitting local 
colour for this poignant recital. Mr. 
Coraine not only spent six months at 
Bath making historical investigations, 
but worked for eight weeks in a biscuit 
factory at Reading to master the tech- 
nique of confectionery. He then took 
several trips to Grindelwald, Norway, 
and the Greek Archipelago with Dr. 
Lunn, to glean authentic information 
from the most distinguished descendant 
of his heroine before writing a single 
word of the narrative. 

The illustrations include a charming 
three-colour print of Mrs. Coraine at her 
tea-table; a snapshot of Mr. Slieeny- 
inann, Mr. Coraine’s publisher, diving 
into the sea at Blackpool ; a view of the 
Pump Room, Bath ; a sketch of Dr. Lunn 
steering a bobsleigh at Montana j and 
a pastel of Mr. Coraine singing Sally in 
our Alley to the pianola accompaniment 
of Mr. Begthwayt. 

THE PASSING OF ROMANCE. 

[“The English cow has lost the pleasing 
atmosphere of interest and chann which 
rightly belongs to her — an. atmosphere made 

1 np of buttercups and three-legged stools and 
milkmaids.” — Country Life.'] 

Time was, if intra-mural 

Delights began to flag, 

I rhapsodized the rural, 

And packed a carpet bag. 

1 left the lures of London, 

And, pining for the plough, 

Made many a brief but happy jaunt 

To study in her native haunt 

The captivating cow. 

I took (three bob the fare is) 

A ticket to a scene 

Where damsels decked the dairies, 
The daisies graced the green. 

Mid buttercups and beauty 

I seldom failed to feel 

The “ lowing herd ” proceed to wind 

A spell around my simple mind, 

Like packthread round a reel. 

But gone are all the features 

That used to charm me then ; 

The cows are common creatures, 

I The milkmaids mostly men. 

! The bovine brings no longer 

i A joy, however brief, 

L But, mooing in her native mire, 

; " She merely moves me to inquire, 

5 “ How stands the price of beef ? ” 

SOW TO COPE WITH CHRISTMAS. 

INVALIDS. 1 

(By a Specialist) : 

The difificulty of amusing t]b.^ modern 
invalid is greatly enhanced by the com- 
plexity of the modern temperament, 
md can only be surmounted by great 
patience and ingenuity. Much, however, 1 
jan be done by judiciously harmonising i 
;he treatment with the peculiar exi- ! 
gencies of the sufferer. ! 

Take, for example, the case of the 
■uckless individual debarred by illness ' 
horn lunching, dining or supping at his • 
favourite restaurant. For such as these • 
an excellent thing to tempt the ap- ’ 
petite is to clothe the patient in fancy ! 
dress. For breakfast in bed a Japanese t 
kimono and motor goggles make a 
most exhilarating combination. Beef- 
tea, again, never tastes half so sweet as ' 
when it is sucked through a narghile. 
Here appropriate local colour can be 
secured by placing a tarboosh on the 
invalid’s head and disguising the nurse 
in a yashmak. 

Again, if the sufferer is an Alpinist, 
nothing promotes recovery so much as 
to lay his climbing kit — ^boots, rope, 
alpenstock, etc. — on the bed by his side, 
and decorate the room with edelweiss 
and other Alpine flora. 

Music, as the faculty are beginning 
to admit, exercises a most beneficial 
therapeutic influence on most invalids. 

If, for example, the patient is inclined 
to be drowsy, a few high notes on the 
piccolo have a wonderful effect in dis- 
pelling somnolence. On the other hand, 
if insomnia has to be combated, there is 
no more effectual remedy than a quartet 
of muted strings or a Chlorale of Bach. 

Certain. Composers have a peculiarly 
salubrious effect on certain maladies, 
while othei\s are to be carefully avoided. 

Rimsky - Korsaicoef is invaluable in. 
bronchial affections. 

On the other hand Humperdinck is 
positively dangerous to persons suffering 
from German measles and mumps. 

Scarlatti [No, I cannot bear any 

more of it. Ed. Punch.] 

{Nut to he continued.) 

“Attempts have been made to write literary 
drama with the characteristics of pantomime. 

M. Maeterlinck’s ‘ Blue Beard ’ is one.” 

Liverpool Courier. 

You mustn’t miss Brandy and Soda, the 
great cross-talk comedians, in the 
Haymarket version of Blue Beard. 

“The society thereupon took the appeal to 
the House of Lords which has just been dis- 
missed.” — Glasgow Herald. 

“Which is about to be reformed” would 
be more accurate. 
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A CASE FOR PROTECTION. 

By a Perfervid Soot, 

[A Tariff Reform orator, ia the coarse of a 
recent address in Stirlingshire, said that he 
woald rather listen to the masic of the bagpipes 
than to Paderewski on the piano.] 

Upon ma soiil, it ’s ill tae thole 
Thae foreign chiefs that fare 
Frae a’ the airts o’ ootlan’ pairts 
Wi’ awesome heids o’ hair, 

Wi’ violins aneath their chins 
Tae dae uncanny things, 

Or skreigh a sang, or skelp an’ bang 
The box o’ jinghn’ strings. 

Sae lang ’s we hae the pipes tae play 
On Scotia’s favoured sod, 

What need hae we o’ minstrelsis 
Imported frae abroad ? 

I ’m beat tae think hoo Scots can clink 
Their siller doun tae hear 
Some chap whase fee wad keep — ^losh me i 
A piper for a year 1 

In ma belief, it should be chief 
An’ foremaist o’ oor laws 
Tae fill the wame that ’s nearest hame, 
Tae min’ oor ain sea-maws, 

Tae bar oor coasts tae foreign hosts 
An’ bid them gang tae — France ; 

A thumpin’ tax upon their backs 
Will gie oor ain a chance. 

Wi’ glee will then oor Hielandmen 
Blaw up a michty skirl, 

A pibroch guid tae fire the bluid 
An’ gie the lugs a dirl ; 

Oor lasses stoot will a’ turn oot 
Their maist kenspeckle stripes, 

Tae grace the day when aince we hae 
Protection for the pipes ! 


THE PROVINCIAL EDITOR’S LETTER BAG. 

IV. 

Dear Sir, — ^I have now waited for 
two weeks to see my letter in your 
columns; but as it is stiU absent even 
in the current number — ^which is, of 
course, owing to Christmas, difficult to 
fill — I am constrained to believe that 
you can never have received it, and 
therefore I have copied it out again and 
shall register the envelope. 

Believe me. Yours faithfully, 
Thomas Scrimgeour. 

Enclosure, 

To the Editor of The Easterham 
Gazette 

Sir, — Having occasion not long ago 
to visit Easterham on a wet day, I was 
distressed to find that the two cabs 
which wait outside the station on the 
chance of getting a job were standing 
in the wet with no shelter from a pitiless 
rain. It is true that the drivers might 
either sit inside or stand in the hooking 
“ hah ” (as it is now snobbishly called, 
“office” being a good enough term for 
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the same place in my youth), hut the 
horses had no protection whatever. How, 
Sir, I ask you as a humanitarian to do 
what you can to remedy this gross 
abuse. The horse is the friend of man, 
and should be treated accordingly. If 
a fund can be started for the erection 
of a covered shelter for these patient 
creatures my mite is at your service, 
Believe me. Yours faithfully. 

Ou) Easteehamian, 


“ Througbout tlie West all cider-makers are 
agreed that this year is likely to provide 
one of the poorest vintages known for many 
years. Analysis of the fruit shows a great 
deficiency of sugar, and the farm labourer at 
the press misses that stickiness so intimately 
associated with good cider 

You or I might head that paragraph 
“Sticky and Good,” or “The Budget 
Again” — something quite ordinary. 
But The Bimingham Weehly Post is 
more subtle, and calls it “How a Horse 
GaUops.” 


The Editor of The Easterham Gazette 
begs to return Mr. Scrimgeour’s letter, 
which he does not consider of such gen- 
eral importance as to merit publication. 

VI. 

Dear Sir, — ^Your letter annoys both 
myself and Mrs. Scrimgeour. My pro- 
posal was humane and necessary and 
peculiarly fitted for publication at this 
season of the year. Your decision seems 
to me more callously incompetent than 
anything I ever remember, and I shall 
not forget it. Yours faithfully, 

, Thomas Scrimgeour. 


Address on 

' WAR m THE AIR,” 

John Brown, B.Sc. 

“ B.Sc. ? ” said the old gentleman, as 
he stopped to read the notice; “well, 
well, it ’s wonderful what these Boy 
Scouts are coming to.” 

Final Motto for the “Flora” bust: 
Lucas et non Leonardo. 
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THE COMPLEAT SPORTSMAN. 

[“ I am not a sporting man,” Lord CuRZON is repoited to have said at 
Burnley. “ I have never worn what is called the pigskin.”] 

You sliould see me clad in pigskin when the starter shouts, 
“Offside!" 

And my filly takes the crupper in his teeth ; 

You should see me when, at Wimbledon, I chance to serve a 
wide, 

^ You should see me wield the willow at Blackheath 1 
When I represent my County, in a foursome up at Lord’s, 
How the people cheer my famous anchor-stroke, 

How the umpire blows his whistle when the scoring-board 
records 

A revoke • 

You should hear the cries of Blimey 1 ” 

When the mob its joy evinces, ■ 

Ev’ry time I score a stymie 
_ In the tennis-court at Prince’s ! 


I was pvoxime accessit in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, 

And I ’ve won a dozen rubbers on the flat. 

I would often do the, hat-trick, in the davs when I was young, 
At regattas where they put me on to bowl, 

And at pyramids or curling I could always pitch the bung 
Through the goal. 

In the nation’s sporting annals 
I have held my own unbeaten, 

Since I won my croquet flannels 
On the playing-fields at Eton ! 

Coldstream. 


AN ELECTION ALLEGORY. 


You should see me covert-shooting,* with my rifle in my hand,’ 
And my faithful-pointer, Fido, at my heel ; 

You should see me stalking rabbits in the marshy meadow- 
land, 

Or exploring misty mountain-tops for teal. 

How I love to track the coot or capercailzie to his hole, 

Or to listen to the pheasant’s plaintive pipe, 

As I sit beside the river with my fishing-rod, and troll 
For a snipe, 

Or with catapult (discreetly 

On my knees and elbows crawling) 

Slay the snaffle that so sweetly 
To the martingale is calling ! 


On the polo-field at Hurlingham I ’ ve made some record breaks, 
At St. Andrews, too, I ’ve carried out my bat ; 


I WAS shown into the kitchen, where I found him seated 
in the warmest corner. “I have called," I said, “to 
question you about the rumour that you have been deliber- 
ately calling the " 

' He held up his handle for silence. “ You need not pro- 
ceed," he said. “ I admit it ; and he is. If you will step 
through to the scullery you can see for yourself. You will 
find him on the gas stove. Perfectly dreadful ! Soot 
isn’t in it 1" 

“But was it quite just, considering that you are supposed 

to be equally " He waved his handle again. “It was 

he who began it," he said, pointing towards the scullery 
door. “I need hardly tell you that he is quite mistaken 
about my colour." 

“Then if your colour is not black what is it?" I asked 
in wonder. 

“Do you suggest that I am not speaking the truth?" 
he asked indignantly. “Please remember I am not a | 
ewer, I am a pot. My colour is pure white, Sir ; and^ I 
have just sent a letter to the Press which my friends will 
declare to be an unanswerable proof of that statement." 
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THE LLOYD-GEORGIAN ERA.-THE LAST FLICKER OF GRAND OPERA. 


Mrs. Sniggs (caretaker of Qrosomor Eouse). “ Oh, do jest look, Pa ! There ’s the ‘ Bowood ’ lot over there, an’ wool® ^ ' 
BELIEVE IT, Mrs. Bines ’as got on the same old black altaca with the ’oen bdttons wot she wore foe the Paqliaeohy 1 And the 
GARNET BROOCH ! WeLL, I DECLARE ! ” 


MR.. PUNCH’S ADVERTISEMENTS. 

AS PREMIER. — Respectable man seeks 
^ re-engagement. Excellent refs.; four 
years last sit. Parties (Irish, Labour, 
etc.) catered for. — H. H. A., 10, Downing 
Street. 

T^NERGETIC Welshman (used to 
handling large sums of money) 
wants position as Chancellor. Previous 
exp. Applicant only giving up present 
sit. through employers going to country. 
— The Hen Roost,” Limehouse, E. 

jPTOTEL URA,— Liberal table. Aged 
couples taken in en pension. 

in' ANDY MAN. — Parks and gardens 
laid out. Estimates free. Or would 
not mind at a pinch taking on Prime 
Minister’s job. — “Lulu,” Story’s Gate, 

S.W. 


A LL Suffragette Accessories at lowest 
^ prices. Have you seen our “Premier 
Persuaders?” (solid leather, gun-metal 
mounts). 

“ OLEEP comfortably in your beds ” 
by taking McKenna’s Little Navy 


Pills for Nervous People. Highly re- 
commended by Mr. Asquith, Lord Fisher, 
etc. The Kaiser says, “ Your Pills have 
been invaluable to me. I am gaining 
strength every day.” 

JPOR DISPOSAL. — January 15th and 
following days. About 670 second- 
hand Seats (all British). What offers ? — 
J. Bull and Sons. 


T OST from Party Politics two valuable 
qualities, answering to the names 
of “Truth” and “Dignity.” Anyone 
who finds and adopts the same wiE (we 
feel sure) he handsomely rewarded. 


... NIL NISI MALUM. 

“ Well,” I said, as the hells rang out, 
“I’m glad to see the end of him. He 
was a beast.” 

“ De mortuis . . said someone. 

‘ Oh, rubbish ! ” I replied. “ This is 
an exceptional case. He was so bad 
that abuse is almost praise. One of the 
really great malefactors.” 

“ Yes,” they agreed, “ he was.” 


“He was every one’s foe — or nearly 
every one’s. He had a special down on 
farmers and agriculturists. 3® natea 
to see them prospering. He put every 
obstacle possible in their way* oureiy 
you would not have me keep sileuce as 
to that?” 

“No. Oh, no.” T 

“And games. He loathed games. I 
don’t say that people can’t be 
of them ; but he was the limit. When- 
ever he saw a cricket match gomg on 
he tried to stop it, and often enough 
succeeded.’ 

“True enough.” , 

“Travellers too 'he had a grudge 


against. He was never so happy as 
when there was a gale ; and latterly Jae 
must have been happy indeed* ijaa 
Channel crossings delighted 
adored the sight of people drenched ana 
ill. But there, he ’s dead now'* Eet s 
try and forget him.” , . 

“Yes,” they all cried, rising to their 
feet and raising their glasses. « .t, + 
“And let us hope,” I said, that 
1910 will be better.” 

And we drank the toast. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Aladdin” (Dehry Lane). 

Tee morning after Boxing Day, pain- 
ful as it is for the reaction which, it 
brings, might easily be worse. ^ We 
might wake up and fail to find in our 
morning papers the annual statement, 
gaudily embroidered, that the Manage- 
ment of Drury Lane had once more sur- 
passed itself. Happily this tragedy has 
never yet occurred within the memory | 
of the oldest inhabitant; but if ever 
such a day should dawn for England 
it would be the beginning of the end, 
and the Germans might come as soon 
as they care to. There seems, however, 
no immediate risk ; for Mr. Arthur 
Collins has left himself a very bright 
chance of improving on this year’s 
pantomime, at any rate in the matter of 
novelty. It is really an extraordinary 
thing that Mr. Wilkie Bard should have 
been given no better cZoit than the old 
one of last year ; that he should again, 
and twice over at each performance, be 
found trying to teach his audience to 
sing after him ; and that, too, after 
this faded novelty has been further 
staled, as I understand, at a Music-hall. 

Truly, a British pantomime audience is 
not hard to please. And to sit and watch 
its fat and stolid satisfaction is to under- 
stand something of that immunity from 
ideas, and from the very desire for ideas, 
which has made us, as a nation, what we 
are. For the stalls of Drury Lane are 
surely an epitome of those middle classes 
of which the backbone of the country is 
constructed. I would hazard that that 
quiet and observant humourist, Mr. Bard, 
gets almost as much fun from the study 
of his audience as they get from him— 
which means a very great deal. 



A Teacher of Sonc. 

WichiD Tuanlmy , . Mr. Wilkie Bard, 



Aladdin . . . Miss Marie George. 
Ahanazar . . Mr. George Graves. 


Changes seem to have come over the 
spirit of pantomime. One misses the 
burlesque of manners and vogues ; one 
misses the Aristophanic flavour so 
proper to a democracy. I could only 
catch one political allusion (Mr. Churchill 
was chosen for that honour), and its 
unique intrusion saved a very dull song 
about a barometer, by pretty Miss Rene, 
from being a frost. No doubt the 
omission is made out of deference to 
the impending crisis. Of bad puns 
there was a pleasant lack; and I was 
content to be spared the rough-and- 
tumble phase of humour. But I should 
have liked a little more piquancy in the 
lyrics. Legs, though admittedly tanta- 
mount to human nature, seem to have 
gone out of fashion, and the pas seul 
with them. As for the concerted 
dances, they tend to sacrifice rhythm 
to intricacy. The dresses and the 
scenery show a closer study of harmony 
in line and cobur, but the note of 
barbaric splendour is still too insistent 
and the eye is seldom allowed to rest. 

I think perhaps the total sum of 
change is not for the worse. If the fun 
is less boisterous, and the house hardly 
ever rocks to its foundations, the level 
of humour is more equably sustained 
and there are very few intervals of 
absolute dulness. Now and then an 
inveterate wheeze occurred, such as that 
of the “ whereabouts ” that went to the 
wash, or the rather long story of the 
boots that disturbed the invalid in the 
flat below. On the other hand there 
was freshness in the duologues between 
Mr. George Graves and his fluttering 
heart. Of the two leading comedians 
he had much the harder task ; but he 
went through it nobly. I judged, 


however, of the strain that was put 
upon his invention by the number of 
times he removed and replaced his hats. 
I think it must have run to four figures. 

Miss Marie George had no particular 
chance, but she took what there was 
with her customary lightness of heart. 
I could have done with much more 
dog, for Mr. George Alt is very perfect 
in this character, and the way in which 
he went for a live cat that strolled on by 
the footlights proved how thoroughly he 
had divested himself of his last year’s 
role in the service of Dick Whittington, 
But, as some critic has very properly 
pointed out, the dog has no locus standi 
in the story of Aladdin. 

Finally, I know that if I had a spark 
of ^ the right critical spirit in me, I 
should say that Miss Truly Shattuck 
“ made a superb Prince Pekoe but I 
shan’t. I have met many men— less 
superb, I grant — who could have looked 
much more like a Prince than she did. 
What remaining compliments I have at 
my disposal I shall assign to the joint 
authors of an entertaining book that 
was creditably free of vulgarity ; to the 
painters of the Pekin scenes ; to Mr. 
Glover for some bright music which 
never failed to get itself heard ; and to 
whoever it was who thought of making 
real people bathe in a cinematographic 
seascape. 0. S. 

n. — “The House of Temperley.” 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Adelphi 
“melodrama of the Ring,” in four 
rounds, must, I feel, be described in 
appropriate language. It deals with the 
great moral fight between Sir Charles 
Tewperley and Sir John Hawker. The 
physical punching was done by others. 

Pound J.— Some preliminary sparring 



“Devil” Hawker, after having had the 
devil’s own time before the Club Committee. ' 
Sir John Hatcher . Mr. Charles Rock. 
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1 AND 2.— The wrong way. 


HOW TO BE A HECKLER. 

G WAT. 3 AND 4.— The eight way. 


makes it clear ttat the house of Tem- 
perley is in danger of falling, owing to 
the extravagance of its master, who has 
lost thousands at cards to Devil Hawker. 
Seconded by his mother, the Temperley 
Pet . (Mr Bent Webster) makes up to his 
rich* cousin, Ethel. His young brother, 
Captain Jaek^ is also staying at Tem- 
perley Manor, but on this occasion he 
draws a bye, for Ethel accepts Sir Charles 
in order to save the house. Imme- 
diately afterwards she discovers that her 
secret love for Jacfe is indeed returned. 
It is too late, however — she is affianced 
to another.' - They clinch and break 
away, Ethel feinting. Jack returns 
to his corner, having first extracted a 
promise from Charles that for the girl’s 
sake he will give up cards and dice. 

Bound 11. — Devil Hawker jumps into 
the ring. Will Sir Charles cut him at 
cards for a thousand guineas a cut ? Sir 
Charles will. They begin, and Sir John 
is just getting in a very nasty upper cut 


when Jack reminds his brother of his 
promise. The Temperley Pet apologises 
and side-steps. But it appears that 
Sir J ohn has not been using a straight 
left by any means — ^in fact he has been 
marking the edges of the Kings when 
pretending to shuffle. One Jakes^ a 
bookmaker, lands upon the mark, but 
agrees to be silent if paid sufficiently 
well. Charles takes the ring again and 
fixes up a sporting wager with his 
opponent — a fight between Sir John's 
nominee and his own. The claret is 
tapped and healths are drunk. 

Round III. — Sir John again hits 
below the belt. He kidnaps Charles's 
man at the last moment. The fight will 
be off and Charles wiU have to pay 
forfeit. But no, brother Jack wiU take 
the absent one’s place, and fight for 
glory and the House of Temperley. He 
does so with great success. 

Bound IV. — Jakes exposes Devil 
Hawker y who is counted out of the Club, 


and throws up the sponge. Sir Charl-es | 
then saves his brother’s life at the | 
expense of his own, in order that Jack 
should marry Ethel. Time ! 

That is the story of the play, but 
of course the great attractions are the 
two incidental fights — one with gloves, 
in the Second Act, and one without, 
in the Third. These are splendidly 
stage-managed, and should be seen by 
everybody. To the fighters, Messrs. 
Charles Maude, Edmund Gwenn, A. S. 
Homewood, and Reginald Davis, I offer 
my congratulations — they were delight- 
fully in earnest. Much of the acting by 
the men was very good, the principals 
being all that could be desired; while , 
of the minor characters Mr. Hoaiewood, ! 
in the last Act, as The Duke of Broad- ' 
water (he had previously been J oe Berks 
—what a life !), Mr. Spencer Trevor as 
Jakes and Mr. Bassett Roe as Tom 
Crihhj were especially excellent. The 
women had not much show. M. 
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So many persons have found 
giving of Christmas presents an almost 
unbearable strain this year, owing to the 
badness of times, that a serious proposal 
has now been made that Christmas shall 
in future be kept only every other year. 

^ * 

Pit 

Another Budget^ tragedy ! 

Left for the night in a room 
at the Ritz Hotel, Chow 
puppy worth £80 jumped 
through an open window and 
was found dead on the^ pave- 
ment in Piccadilly. It is sup- 
posed that the unfortunate 
creature had been worrying 
over the recent attacks on 
wealth and lived in constant 
fen* of the dog licence being 
raised. ^ ^ 

:1c 

The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, it is rumoured, is 
about to issue an earnest 
appeal to his political oppo- 
nents to sleep quietly in their 

beds on polling-day. 

* 

■ * 

The Lailfj Mail, which is 
nothing if not up-to-date, pub- 
lished a letter in its first 
issue after Christmas entit'ed 
“ British Interests in Turkey.” 

4c 4! 

4( 

It has been suggested that 
a Mass Meeting of Humourists 
shall be held at an early date 
with a view to passing a Vote 
of Thanks to that distin- 
guished .mis -statesman, . Mr. 

Uee, for his invaluable assist- 
ance in enabling them to eke 
out a precarious livelihood. 

*4c* 

In sending 25,000 pennies 
to the Mayor of Stafford’s 
fund for the local infirmary, 

Mr. W. Morton Phillips stated 
that he was unable to sup- 
port either political party, and 
that his contribution repre- 
sented what might have gone 
to election expenses. It is 
thought’ that this common 
sorrow may do something to 
draw Liberal and Unionist 
together and soften some- 
what the asperities of the contest. 

4c 4( 

* 

Dr. Cl.ok is in a quandary in regard 
to Mount McKinley. If he did not 
climb up, how can he clhnb down ? 

He 4e 
4s 

It is, of course, all right— only un- 
fortunate. Conunander Peary has sold 
the British rights of his account of how 
lie reached the North Pole to Nasli^s Maga- 
zine, the well-known all-fiction monthly. 


The jig-saw or puzzle picture craze 
continues to spread. The latest de- 
velopment, as reported from America, 
strikes us as ' being a somewhat vulgar 
one. In certain circles the game is 
being played, according to our infor- 
mation, with real paintings, priceless 
canvases by Velasquez, Rembrandt, and 





The Perplexed Patriot. 

A sketeb of an nnliappy Elector -who is most auxions to follow the 
advice of Lord Rosebery, to consider well his vote, and save his country, 
but is somewhat hampered by the following considerations. 

He dislikes much of the Budget, yet hates Tariff Pefoim; is strongly 
in favour of a Second Chamber, yet is infuriated by the partisan action 
of the House of Lords in recent years ; has great faith in Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Edward Grey, John Bums, and others of the Ministiy, yet non-con- 
tributory Old Age Pensions and all pandering to the Extreme Labour 
Party make him dreadfully unwell; mistrusts Home Rule (when 
conceded to people with a record like that of the present Irish Party), 
yet realises the astounding success of Liberal Policy in South Africa. 

Will some charitably disposed person kindly tell him how to save 
his country by his vote this month ? , 


wbo ever sailed the seas. “ St. Francis 
of Assisi a pirate ? ” protested the chair- 
man. “ I mean St. Francis Drake,” said 
the objector. Yet to canonize Drake 
would have been a noble revenge, in 
kind. « 4 c 

4: 

The Guildford police arrested a man 
last week for being drank 
while in charge of a hearse. 
Quite right. It doesn’t look 

well. :}: 4( 

* ; 

“ Thieves,” says The Ex- 
press, ‘‘succeeded in stealing 
£70 from a waiter who had 
received a legacy on the steps 
of a motor omnibus.” Per- 
sonally we have long realised 
this kind of danger, and for 
many years have arranged to 
receive our legacies elsewhere. 

4e 4e ' 

4c 

The heroic conduct of the 
clock in the tower’ on the 
Britannia Pier, Yarnputh, 
during the recent fiie, is the 
talk of the neighbourhood. 
Although the flames were 
licking its face it, continued 
coolly to tell tlie coiTect time 
until at last it 'fell, fainting, 
into the sea. *' : 

4c 4* 

4= . . 

Burglars broke into the 
Eustace Miles Restaurant ite 
other day, and took three 
bottles of temperance beer 
and £50. The proprietor of 
the restaurant and the police 
have, we hear, different 
theories as to the crime. The 
proprietor holds that the men 
broke in to obtain the tem- 
perance drink, and that the 
theft of the £50 w^as an after- 


thought. 


4* 4c 
4: 


other old masters being cut up for the 
purpose. This gives one an idea of the 
astonishing wave of prosperity which is 
passing over the States just now. 

He 

San Francisco has been naming its 
!new streets, and, according to a local 
paper which reaches us, a member of 
the Streets Commission objected to “ St. 
Francis Boulevard ” on the ground that 
it suggested one of the worst pirates 


Extract from The Times : — 

“JULIAN.— On the 20th iiist, 
at ‘ Cazenove,’ Finsen-road, llernc- 
hill, S.E.,.. to Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Julian— son and daughter (twins).” 

What, both’ of them ! 

4e He 
4e 

The discovery of the British 
Astronomical Association that 
there aie no canals in Mars 
will, it is thought, cause a 
sensational rise in British canal shares, 
as it may he possible to do a deal with 
the planet. 4 ; 4 c 

4t 

From an account in The Dally 
Nea's of one of Mr. F. E. Smith’s 
speeches : — 

“Mr. Smith said that ... . conshrdlii 
cmfwyp shrdla cmfwyp cmfwypce.” 

A bold bid, this, for the Welsh vote. 
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MORE SECRET HISTORY. 

(In the Dark asb Knowing Manner of 
A Republican Contemporary.) 

Considerable surprise was manifested 
in Bond Street one afternoon last week 
at the sight of two well-known leaders 
of Society arm-in-arm. The stages by 
which this degree of intimacy has been 
reached, after so long and fierce a feud, 
would make not the least piquant 
chapter in the Histoiy of the Upper 
Ten of our time. 


Speculation is rife as to the name 
of the fortunate young lady to whom 
a famous American millionaire, not long 
since deceased, is said to have left pro- 
perty which, capitalised, should bring in 
not less than £10,000 a year. Whoever 
she may be — and we have our suspicions 
— she is to be congratulated ; and from 
the sounds of happiness recently pro- 
ceeding from a house not a hundred 
miles torn Hyde Park Corner we should 
say that she too is conscious of her good 
fortune. 


A question which has * often been 
asked but never answered— and the 


repetition of which would seem to be 
very distasteful to the official ear— is 
what has become of the statue of Lord 
Wigram which used to stand at the 
corner of Pulteney Place. One day it 
was there, and the next it had dis- 
appeared. It is significant that the 
removal occurred not very long after 
the publication of a notorious book of 
reminiscences of a scandalous type, in 
which Lord Wigram played no small 
part, and that the house in Pulteney 
Place nearest to the statue is inhabited 
by one of the straightest-laced of the 
leaders of Society. 


The profusion of diamonds worn by 
a certain queen of musical comedy is 
a continual source of curiosity to many 
of her admirers who are unaware of 
the secret marriage that she recently 
contracted with an exalted personage of 
foreign extraction. Those who know, 
however, have nothing but felicitations 
to offer. 

* * * * * 

A recent advei*tisement in The Times 
emanating from an address in the West 
End, and announcing the loss of a black 
poodle, a reward being offered for his 


return, may have worn to the casual eye j 
an innocent enough air ; but those who j 
are in the know are smiling at the I 
success of the ruse, especially when they 
read of the enormous haul which those 
responsible for the recent hurj^lary at 
Foston Magna succeeded in making. 

I A PIOUS WISE. 

[It is said that, though germs abound in 
books, only the person wjb.o moistens his fingers 
can take any harm therefrom.] 

Dear Jack, the hook of verses 
You borrowed yesteryear 
Came hack to-night by Parcel Post, 
And I was grieved to find it most 
Distinctly worse for wear. 

On each white page there lingers 
A blob of something dark 
From your much-moistened fingers — 
John Jones,' his mess and mark. 

And so it gives me pleasure 
To think how folk affirm 
That, when the turning finger-tips 
Have previously sought the lips, 

They gather up the germ. 

No deadly germ I wish you ; 

May one of milder mould 
Torment you with “ a-tishoo.’* 

I hope you have a cold. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Fund's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

In the Gri'p of the Nyika (Macmillan) is tke name of 
Colonel Patterson’s new diary of sporting adventures in East 
Africa, but it was really the Nyika tliat was in the gi'ip of 
Colonel Patterson, so firmly does the gallant author seem to 
have grappled with the wilderness and its astounding fauna, 
to say nothing of the unruly members of his caravan. Life 
“on safari'' in the Northern Game Reserve, for w^hich 
Colonel Patterson set out to fix an official boundary on the 
East, may not differ very greatly from itself one day with 
another, but it does not make for monotony. With lions 
occurring at almost any moment, and with a constant stream 
of charging rhinos, nobody need be really dull in these 
parts ; and should the more offensive beasts be engaged 
elsewhere there are always kongoiii, or impala, or wildebecste 
or eland or oryx or antelope to play with; or you may 
stalk Jackson’s liarte- 
beeste, or Coke’s; or 
Grant’s gazelle, or 
Thompson’s ; and with- 
out permission from the 
gentlemen responsible 
for their names. It is 
a thrilling tale, with 
modesty and a great 
simplicity for its only 
adornments. Coolness 
and courage were needed 
at every turn of the 
march, but Colonel 
Patterson is never con- 
scious of his own posses- 
sion of these qualities. 

And that is as it should 
be, for many of his 
readers are brave men 
too, who daily go on 
foot and unarmed amid 
the motor traffic of a 
London that has become 
a mere labyrinth of 
unprotected level cros- 
sings. Lions and other 
wild beasts offer a 
change, but not a great 
access, of peril. Indeed, Colonel Patterson tells how one 
of his travelling companions diverted the charge of a furious 
rhino by “ shooing ” her umbrella — her only weapon alt the 
moment — aright in the brute’s face; a simple expedient 
often adopted, with less happy results, in the attempt to 
arrest the progress of a motor-bus. 

If there is anyone whom the lavish display of agricultural 
produce in emigration office windows has failed to convince 
that Canada is a land flowing with milk and honey, he 
should read Anne of Avonlea (Pitman), and learn that there 
is at least one settled portion of the Dominion where life 
runs as sweetly as maple sugar. Anne, of course, lives 
at Green Gables with Marilla, and if L. T. Montgomery 
has not been able to make her quite so charming at “half 
past sixteen” as she was at eleven, her experiences as a 
school marm and as the mentor (if a girl can be a mentor) 
of Davy and Dora (Marilla's newly-adopted twins) are quite 
worthy to be compared with the days when she so 
unfortunately dyed her red tresses green. For Davy is 
a lineal descendant of that Western child-race that began 
with Toddy and Budge, and there are many other children at 


Avonlea School whose quaintnesses, whether they behave 
as “limbs” or as budding laureates, are a mixture of 
distraction and joy to their elders. Anne herself retains, 
along with her old quality of romantic imagination, her no 
less charming liability to awkward and amusing scrapes, 
as, for instance, when she falls through the roof of an 
outhouse up to her arms, and (whilst waiting to be rescued) 
composes a “garden idyll.” It will be seen also from the 
portrait on the cover that her hair has somehow gained that 
earnestly desired shade of auburn, and is no longer the 
“ life-long sorrow ” she announced it to be in her childhood, 
so that, all things considered, Gilhe?^ Blythe will be con- 
gratulated as a very fortunate young man by anyone who is 
not too jealous. 

In The Humour of the Post Office (Routledge) Albert 
Hyamson has collected some admirable tales of the vagaries 
I of correspondents, the ingenuity required for their correc- 
I tion, and the accidents that sometimes happen in the best- 

regulated of aUour State 
services. The happiest 
instance of error oc- t 

ciirred in a telegram ' 

sent by a doctor to the ; 

husband of a patient ^ 

who had sustained a 
chill. It reached him in 
this form : “ No danger, 
your wife has had a 
child. If wo can keep 
her from having another 
to-night she will do 
u^elL” One very humor- 
ous incident within my 
knowledge has escaped 
the chronicler— -or per- 
haps he was too loyal to 
the service to report., 
it : A letter was posted 
In a suhiirh of London at 
8 TO p M. on a Saturday. 

It lay, as usual, twenty- , 
seven hours in the i 
pillar-box without being 
touched. Tiio ordinary 
night mails having been ' 
safely dispatched some 
three hours ago, it was 
then taken out and eventually travelled to its destination ^ 
(sixty miles away) by an early morning train on the Monday ' i 
— a Bank Holiday. As there is only one delivery on these 
festivals, and it arrived too late for that, it took a further 
rest of some twenty-three hours in the local Post Office, and 
was ultimately delivered on the Tuesday morning sixty 
hours after it had been posted, its transit having been con-’ 
ducted at the precise i*ate of one mile per hour. This' ^ 
incident repeats itself every Bank Holiday-time, and the ; 
humour of it is by now not so good as it was at first. (Mr. \ 
Sydney Buxton— or his successor — ^please note.) ' ! 


Paul among the Poets. ^ j 

From a theatrical poster exhibited at Montieal: ^ I 

" ‘ Richard III.,’ p r Paul Oazeueuve, auteur et adapteur de ‘ Hamlet,’ \ 

‘ Romeo et Juliette,’ etc.” ' | 

^‘Dont’s’^ for Snakes. . j } 

Afterthought of a correspondent to The Barrhead News ^ 

“ P.S.— The insiduous snake of Fair Trade should not wag the cloven 
hoof of Protectioa in the air.” 



A NEW YEAR RESOLUTION- 

The Cheque Forger, “Well, I’ll register avow that I’ll not forge another 

CHEQUE FOR FIVE YEARS AT LEAST ! ” 




A LAMENT FOR KING f ANTOMIME. 

[“So far as we can observe the tendency of tiie time, tlie old-fashioned 
pantomime is on its last legs ; and, naturally, we mean by the old- 
lashioned pantomime the Harlequinade, with its attendant spirits of 
Clown and Columbine, Harlequin and Pantaloon . . * All praise to 
Mr. Barrie, who began the beneficent revolution by devisinty liis im- 
mortal hero, Peter PanP— -Daily Telegraph.} 

On’ce more, ye laurels, and once more, 

Ye myrtles brown (see Milton’s Lyc{das\ ^ 

Your mournful help I must implore. 

Let all enjoyment be dismissed as 
I drain the cup of sorrow to the dregs 
For one who ’s on his last expiring legs.' 

Anticipating that sad day 

When nought is left us but his phantom, I’m 

Constrained to pen a funeral lay 
In honour of our lord. King Pantomime. 

To think that, one fine Christmas, all in vain 
We ’ll listen for his “ Here we are again ! ” 

From boyhood I Ve been wont to make 
Unto his court an annual pilgrimage ; 

And little did I think to break 
This venerable custom till grim age, 

Laying his chilly finger on my chest, 

Disabled me from chuckling at a jest. j 

I 

For years, past all remembering, 

I Ve joined with fervour in his revelry, 


Allowed my sentiments full fling, 

Roared at the Clown’s amazing devilry. 

And nearly "died with laughter when he -met 
The abandoned baby in the bassinette. ’ ' 

Then, when the Harlequin appeared, ' ~ 

How eagerly we ’d crane our necks to see 
The Pantaloon’s devices queered, 

And with what undiluted ecstasy 
We ’d lay our fulsome tributes at the shrine 
Of that entrancing fay, the Columbine ! 

But what avails it~ to recall 
Joys that were destined for eternity 
Had not our youth been seized in thrall i 

By that strange spirit of modernity , 

Which frowns upon the sausage-stealing joker | 
And sees no humour in the red-hot poker ? 

So let us tearfully prepare 
A royal wake, and, inter alia, 

Summon the mirthful monarch’s heir 
To don His Majesty’s regalia ; 

And, when our King has fully served his time, 
Proclaim, “Long live King Peter Pantomime I ” 

“ Coi^ittee Rooms have been taken by the Women’s Social and 
Political Union within a stone’s throw of both candidates’ Central 
Committee Rooms .” — Votes for Women, 

“ Stone’s'^ throw ” is good. 


VOL. OXXXVIII. 













First Loafer “ Oheero, Charlie. I ’opes the next Guv’ment ’ll make things look tip a bit. ^ 

THEY FOROETS THEY WAS ONCE MEW, LIKE ME AHD YOO— ASP THEY DOtS mmSR’ 


THE POSTER. 

“Daddy,” said Isobel, “ Ho take me to 
the pantomime.” 

“ What pantomime ? ” I asked kindly. 

She pointed one of her tiny fingers in 
the direction of a large_ hoarding oppo- 
site, upon which were displayed some of 
the pictorial posters with which political 
agents have so lavishly regaled us of 
late. 

M y dear,” I expostulated, **tliat s 
not a pantomime; that’s the General 
Election!” 

‘‘ Is it a circus ? ” asked Isobel.^ 

“No, my dear,” I replied, “ it is not a 
circus. The General Election is the 
great contest that is at this moment 
rending the country in twain. Our 
finest statesmen are busily engaged 
upon the campaign. The House of 
Peers hangs in the^ balance. The 
country is asked to decide whether it is 

to be ruled by ” 

“Then why do they have those 
pictures if it ’s not a pantomime or a 
circus ? ” inquired Isobel sulkily. 


“ Because pictures can be more readily 
understood by the voters,” I explained. 

“ What is that man doing with those 
sheep ? ” 

“That man, my dear, is our great 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloid 
Geoege. The picture is symbolical ; it 
represents ” 

“ Are the sheep voters ? ” 

“No, my child, the sheep ” 

“ Daddy,” she interrupted, “ do take 
me to the General Election, it must be 
fun.” 

That is the worst of children, they 
cannot distinguish. 

“ Sinclair, b Simpson-Hayward 3 

Connaille, stStrudw’k, b S-Hay warp 8 
Schwarz, b Simpson-Aay ward 0 ” 

The Citizen. 

It seems quite like summer to read all 
about the great Simpson family again. 

“ Chili’s Change of Time.”— Daiit/ Mail. 
Quite true; we always get it in the 
summer now. 


IN PHYLLISTIA. 

Phyllis, as you love me, pray 
Do not talk of taximeter. 
Thermometer, would you say ? 

Phyllis, as you love me, pray 
Try the word the other way : 

It is more correct and neater. 
Phyllis, as you love me, pray 
Do not talk of taximeter. 

Did you say those sort of things 
Never seemed to you to matter ? 
Gloomily your poet sings, 

Bid you say “those sort of things ” ? 
Frightened love would soon take 
wings, 

All his fondest hopes you ’d shatter, 
Did you say those sort of things 
Never seemed to you to matter. 

“ On the sofa rafter tea ? ” 

No, that really is decisive. 

Thus you spoke ? It cannot be : 

“ On the sofa rafter tea 1 ” 

Phyllis, you are not for me ... ^ 

Yet you would be rather nice if — 

“ On the sofa rafter tea ! ” 

No. That really is decisive. 
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THE RABBITS. 

[Second Series^} 

Chapter II.— Alarms and Excuesiohs. 

I WAS, I confess, very late the next 
morning even for a rat-catcher. Mr. 
Derry was in the middle of his break- 
fast; aU the others had finished. We 
saluted, and I settled down to work. 

“There is going to be a rehearsal at 
eleven o’clock, I beheve,” said Derry. 
“ It must be nearly that now.” 

“ I shall be there,” I said, “ if I have 
to bring the marmalade with me. 
You’re going to coach us ? ” 

“ Well, I beheve I said I would.” 

“Though I have never assumed the 
buskin myself,” I went on, “I have of 
course heard of you as an amateur 
actor.” (Liar,) “ And if you could tell 
me how to act while I am finishing my 
bacon I should be most awfully obliged.” 

“ Haven’t you really done any ? ” 

“ Only once, when I was very small. 
I was the heroine. I had an offer, but 
I had to refuse it. I said, ‘ Alath, dear 
heart, I may not, I am married already.’ ” 

“ Very right and proper,” murmured 
Derry. 

“ Well, as it turned out, I had made a 
mistake. It was my first who had been 
married already. The little play was 
full of surprises, like.” 

^ Derry coughed and began to fill his 
pipe. “Let me see,” he began ; “ what ’s 
your part ? ” 

“ I am a— er — a rodent- collector.” 

“ Oh, yes — the Emperor’s rat-catcher.” 

“Grand hereditary,” I said, 'stiffly. 
“ It has been in the family for years.” 

“Quite so.” 

I was about to enlarge upon the 
advantages of the hereditary principle 
when the door opened suddenly to 
admit Myra and Archie. 

“ You don^t say you ’re down at last ! ” 
said Myra, in surprise. 

“I hardly say anything at breakfast 
as a rule,” I pointed out. 

“What an enormous one you’re 
having. And only last night ■” 

“On the contrary, I’m eating practi- 
cally nothing. A nut and one piece of 
parsley off the butter— the fact is, I 
glanced at my part before I went to 
bed, and there seemed such a lot of it, 
I hardly slept at aU.” 

“ Why, you don’t come on very much,” 
said Archie. “Neither do L I’m a 
conjurer. Can any gentleman here oblige 
me with a rabbit? . . . No, Sir, I said 
a mint Oh, I beg your pardon, I 
thought you were coming up on to the 
stage . . , Any gentleman ” 

“Have some jam instead. What do 
you mean by saying I don’t come on 
very much? ” I took the book out of 
my pocket and began to turn the leaves. 
“Here, you are, nearly every page — 


* Enter i ?.,’ — ^Exit 2 ^.,’ — ‘Enter — ^I 
don’t know who he is — ‘ Exeunt J2.,’ — 
why, the rat-catcher’s always doing some- 
thing, Ah, here they ’re more explicit 
— ‘Enter RC,' Hallo, that’s funny, 
because I ’d just^ Oh, I see.” 

“ One of our oldest and most experi- 
enced mimes,” said Archie to Derry. 
“ You must get him to talk to you.” 

“ No secret of the boards is hid from 
him,” added Myra. 

“ Tell us again, Sir, about your early 
struggles,” begged Archie. 

“He means your early performances 
on the stage,” explained Myra. 

“ There ’s one very jolly story about 
Ellen Terry and the fire-proof curtain. 
Let me see, were you Macbeth then, or a 
Noise of Trumpets 9 I always forget.” 

I drank my last cup of tea and rose 
with dignity. 

“It is a humorous family,” I apolo- 
gised to Derry. “Their grandfather 
was just the same. He would have his 
little joke about the first steam-engine.” 

Outside in the hall there was a large 
crowd of unemployed all talking at once. 
I caught the words “ridiculous” and 
“ rehearsal ,” and the connection between 
the two seemed obvious and frequent. 
I singled out Thomas, abstracted his 
pouch, and began to fill up. 

“What is all this acting business?” 
I asked. “ Some idea about a little play, 
what ? Let ’s toddle oft* and have a 
game of billiards.” 

“ They ’ve let me in for a bally part,” 
said Thomas, “ and you needn’t think 
you're going to get out of it. They ’ve 
got you down all right.” 

“Thomas, I will be frank with you. 
I am no less a person than the Emperor 
Bong’s Hereditary (it had been in the 
family for years) Grand Hat-catcher. 
The real rush, however, comes in the 
afternoon. My speciality is young ones.” 

“I’m his executioner.” 

“And he has a conjurer too. What a 
staff! Hallo, good morning, Simpson. 
Are you anything lofty ? ” 

“ Oh, I am the Emperor Bong,” said 
Simpson gaily ; “I am beautiful, clever 
and strong ” 

“Question,” said Thoiiias. 

“ ’Tis my daily delight to carouse and to 
fight, and at moments I burst into song.” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

“Well, just at present,” I said, “all 
I want is a match ... A lucifer, Enip. 
Thanks . -. , Now tell me — does any- 
body besides yourself burst into song 
during the play? Any bursting by 
Thomas or myself, for instance ? ” * 

“ Nobody sings at all. My little poem 
is recitative.” 

“If you mean it’s very bad, I agree 
with you,” said Thomas. 

“I made it up myself. It was thought 
that my part should be livened up a 
little.” ^ 


“ Well, why hasn’t it been ? ” 

“If you will give me two minutes, 
Simpson,” I said, “I will liven up my 
own part better than that. What rhymes 
with rat-catcher ? ” 

“ Cat-catcher.” 

“ Wait a bit . , . Yes, that ’s got it. 

“ ‘ Oh, I ’ni on the Emperor’s staff ! 

I ’m a rodent-collector (don’t laugh) — 
My record (in braces) 

Of rats and their races 
Is a thousand and eight and a half.’ ” 

“May we have that again?” said 
Myra, appearing suddenly, 

“‘Oh, I’m on ’” 

“No,” said Thomas. 

“‘Oh, I ’in on ’” 

“ No,” said Simpson. 

“There is no real demand, I’m 
afraid.” 

“ Well, I did just hear it before,” 
said Myra. “I wish you’d make up 
one for me. I think we might all 
announce ourselves like that, and then 
the audience will have no difficulty in 
recognising us.” 

“They’ll recognise Thomas if he 
comes on with an axo. They won’t 
think he’s just trotted round with the 
milk. But what are you, Myra ? ” 

“ The Emperor’s wife’s maid.”i 
‘‘ Another member of the highly- j 
trained staff. Well, go on, Simpson.” 

“ ‘Oh, I am Her Majesty’s maid,’ ” de- 
claimed Simpson. “ We all begin with 
‘ Oh,’ to express surprise at finding our- 
selves on the stage at all. ‘ Oh, J am 
Her Majesty’s maid, E’m a sad little 
flirt, I’m afraid.’ ” 

“I’m respectable, steady, and staid,” 
corrected Myra. 

“ No,” I said ; “ I have it-— 

“ ‘ Oh, I am Her Majesty’s maid ! 

And her cliarms dro beginning to 
fade— 

I can sit in the sun 
^And look just twenty-one 
W'hile she ’s thirty-six in the si aide.’ ” 
Myra made a graceful curtsey. 

“Thank you, Sir. You ’ll have to pay 
me a lot more of those before the play 
is over.” 

“Will I really?” 

“ Well, seeing as the Grand Hereditary 
One is supposed to be making up to I h'r 

Majesty’s confidential attendant ” 

Miss Fortesciie came pushing up to us. 

^ It is too ridiculous,” she con)])lai u(*d ; 
“none of x;s know our parts yet, and if 
we Jiave a rehearsal now— what do vou 
think about it ? ” 

I looked at Myra and smiled to 
mysolf. “I’m all for a rehearsal at 
once,” I said. A. A. M. 


Good News from the Animal World. 

jw<lgo and some otturs,”— 

VaiLu urapliie. 
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BLUE DERIVATIVES.! 

There is no doubt that M. Maeter- 
lin'Ck’s innovating genius, as displayed 
in The Blue Bird^ will leave a lasting 
mark on the stage, for already (such 
is the inherent mimicry of the normal 
dramatist) we hear of several new plays 
in which ordinarily inanimate objects 
play lively parts. 

The casts of cne or two such works 
reveal how strong the Belgian influence 
is. Thus : — 

The Brown Dog. 

A n Anti-Vivisectioni&t Morality. 
Rovet, the hero, a brown dog, the friend 
of man. 

Poos, a cat with nine lives, and therefore 
tbe despair of the vivisectionists. 
Several Surgeons, all named and all 
villains. 

Blood, continually running from dog, 
Battersea Park, who ultimately offers the 
dog a home. 

Puhlie Opinion, an agitated female. 
Stevecole, an eloquent opponent of vivi- 
section. 

Scorn, his friend. 

I His constant companions. 

Policemen, Town Councillors, Papey^ 
hoys, Outside Shouts, etc., etc. 

And here is The Blue Bird method as 
applied to melodrama pure and simple : — 

The Black Hand. 

A Sensational Drama of Modern Life. 
Jasper Maltravers, the hero, an author. 
Grace Lovelace, the heroine. 

Sir Dyrke Devious, the villain, played 
by a bulldog in evening dress. 

Lady Devious, his unhappy wife, played 
by a white cat with bla. f»k paws. 
Drsula Davenport, an adventuress, 
played by a dress-stand on castors. 

, Guy Badminton, a spendthrift. 

■ Limelight, who accompanies hero and 
heroine. 

Applause, who enters after every heroic 
speech. ! 

Waste -paper Basinet, who devours ' 
Jasper’s MSS. * 

A Dishonoured Cheque, friend of Guy : 

Badminton. 

A Deaf W aiter. ^ 

Postage Stamp, who assists hero and 
heroine in clandestine correspond- 
ence. 

The Marhle Arch, a friend of the family. ^ 
Sleuth, a detective, in the following dis- *• 
guises:— a tramp, a boy scout, a ^ 

gentleman, a curate, a doormat, a ^ 

postman, a sack of potatoes, a ’bus 
conductor, an Egyptologist, a pup, t 
a caddie, a keyhole, an organ- t 
grinder, a draught. a 

Jim Pineher , an obsolete burglar, h 


Jack Snaffles, thief and gentleman, the 
super-hero. 

Kleptomania, Soap, Genius of Poetry, 
Crowd of Good and Bad Motives, 
Greed, Kate, Joy, Virtue, Vice. 

Also in rapid preparation, The Black 
Draught, The Blue Pill, The Yellow 
Press, and The White Lie. 


e OUR IMPARTIAL HISTORIANS. 

A STUDY IN CONTEMPORARY JOURNALISM. 

Extract fi-om newspaper report of a 
meeting addressed by the Tarifferendum 
1 Candidate, at the Corn Exchange, Poop- 
ton-on-the-Push, on Thursday last : — 

' At this point Mr. Glibley urged upon 

his hearers the vital necessity of finding 
1 work for all. I 

A Voice. When was your last job ? 
{Laughter.) 

' Continuing, Mr. Glibley said that in 
the spring of last year no fewer tliaii one 
able-bodied male in forty was on the 
rates. 

A Voice. We don’t want your personal 
■ reminiscences. {Loud laughter.) 

Mr. Glibley made one more strenuous 
attempt to hold the audience; Irish 
affairs, he said, could not he permanently 
projected into the obscure perspective of 
an elusory futurity, but at the same 
time 

^The Voice. Has anybody here seen 
Kelly ? {Roars of laughter.) 

^ The Chairman {interposing). AVill you 
give Mr. Glibley a fair hearing ? 

The Voice. No. {JLoud and prolonged 
laughter.) 

Several members of the audience then 
mounted the platform in a spirited and 
determined manner that would be denied 
nothing, and a resolution proposing a 
vote of confidence in the anti-Tariffer- 
endiim Candidate was carried with tlic 
most wonderful enthusiasm. Meanwhile 
Mr. Glibley and his friends, evidently 
thinking discretion the better part of 
valour, made a hurried escape by way 
of a back door, which, when it became 
known, provoked unbounded merriment • 
amongst the audience. The magnificent 
Bread Song Bresid, bread, it’s bread 
we want, not work’— was then suno* . 
to the tune of Oh! Oh! Antonio, after 
winch the proceedings terminated ‘in , 
the most admired disorder.’ ” 

Extract from the same paper’s report 
oi a meeting addressed by the anti- 
larifferendum Candidate, at the Corn 
I Exchange, Poopton-on-the-Push, on ! 
Friday last : — ^ 

‘‘<^ontinuing,Mr.Glumley pointed out ] 

mat a levy of only nineteen shillings in ^ 
the pound on all treasure trove would j 
at the end of twenty years, provide all’ i 
bona- fide trade-unionists over the a^e 1 


e of forty-three with red bandana handker- 
chiefs free of cost. But at this point 
it became only too evident that there 
f, was a plot on foot to break tip the 
meeting by an organised gang of liooli- 
gans, and worse. Tlie Chairman’s ap- 
g peal for order was greeted tvilli un- 
English catcalls and ribald snatches of 
song. TJltimately tlie platform was 
rushed by hired bravoes, wlio liad gained 
admittance by means of forged tickets. 

. Providentially, no lives were lost, but 
several legs (Windsor chair) were broken, 
and, amid scenes of brutal violence, 
cheers were given for Mr. Glibley and 
^ his policy of universal fratricide. It 
- now rests with Poopton to clear up tliis 
scandalous affair, and to remove tlie 
t stigma that at present rests upon its 
; name. A foul blow has been struck at 
the Englishman’s inalienable riglit of 
’ free speech; ten-orism and rowdyism 
stalk openly and unashamed in our 
, midst, and we cannot leave the matter 
I there. What were the police doing?” 
Etc., etc., etc. 

BALLADE OF THE OPEKT MIND. 
Fiiott every hustings ’ncath the' sky 
The stream of talk begins to run ; 

To fierce and windy warfare lly 
The 1’ory Goth and Labour Hun ; 

And as f Ixear each mother’s son 
I wonder which is worse than t’olher — 
It seems to me it ’s si.^ of ono 
And half-a-dozcn of the other. 

Each morning is the pensions lie 
Exposed by some great Tory gun ; 

Each niglit the l^ood Tax fallacy 
Is settled and for over done. 

And as I watch the sorry fun, 

Where each must vilii'y his brother 
It seems to mo it ’s si.x oi' ono 
And half a-dozen of the other. ■ 

“Tariff Reform,” the Liberals cry, 

“ Would surely end in work for nuni'.” 
Eo, no,” good Unionists reply, 

“ It’s bread for all-pcrhaps a bmi. 

[ ihe^only way our fate to shun—” 

“ The only way our trade to smother—” 

It seems to me it ’s six of one 
And half-a-dozen of the other. 

KNVOY. 

Votes, could I have you by the ton, 

I ’d give you all to wife or mother. 

Till they, too, learn it’s six of ono 
And half-a-dozen of the otliei-. 


“Leigfiam Court T I beat Wallingto,, H. by 
Iv) goals to nil. Wulllngtoii wens uiil'ortiinato 
m being two short, but two sjioetators lilled tlio 
gap; one got hurt and retired and tho otlier 
put her knee out, and so could only stand in 
goal tho second Iialf.”-y’/i« Jhn-lu'y Field. 

After all, Wallington If. wore not so 
very unlucky. These accidents might 
have happened to the actual team. ' 
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In an unguarded moment It becomes infested with large It flourishes exceedingly, 

THE simple householder APE-LIKE PARASITES, UPON WHOM THROWING OUP ITS FAIRY-LIKE 

ALLOWS THE YOUNG SAPLING TOBACCO SMOKE, BEER AND SUCH- FILAMENTS IN ALL DIRECTIONS. 

TO TAKE ROOT IN HIS GARDEN, LIKE IN 'ECTICIDES ILWE NO EFFECT. 


Finally the simple household pr 

AB-ANDONS IIIS PROPERTY AND SEEKS 
SAFETY IN PLIGHT ! 


BALFOURIFFORM. 


[Mr. Balfour lias declared in favour 

tTHEY have nobbled their Balfour and clapped him in quod. 

Sing hey for th& blessings of Tariff EeformI 
He is taking it kindly ; he ’s kissing the rod. 

Oh, it *5 taxes on food that ^ll keep a man loarm ! 

He is all for “ a rational system,” says he, 

But he fails to explain what his method will be. 

He has slipped them before. Will he slip them again ? 

Oh, it ’a Blatchford and bogeys and up with the scare / 
And his half-sheet of paper was not very plain. 

I Sing ho and sing hey for the cupboard that ’a bare I 
Arthur B. is a man who with sense is imbued. 

Are you certain he said he 's a taxer of food ? 


of “a rational system ’* of Tariff Reform ] 

‘‘ Yes, yes,” came the answer, we 've got him pinned 
down.” 

Oh, talk unemployment and keep it to that ! 

** Arthur B. is our own from his sole to his crown.” 

Sing hey and sing tit for the foreigner's tat I 
“For his ‘rational system ’ — you heard, what he said — 
Means a tax upon rations, i.e., upon bread.” 


“ The reredos of the altar is composed of seven gilt panels of Fra 
and Jellicos angels .” — Ludloic Advertiser, 

This well-known firm makes a speciality of angels. Era’s is 
supposed to be the inspiring brain yand Jellico does the rest. 
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COSTUMES FOR CANVASSING. 

SHOULD THEY BE ■VEL\Er OR TAILOR-MADE? MR. PUMCH’S \'ERDICT ON TEE GREAT CONTROVERSY. 
Velvet, without a PouBf— on i'EKiups, on second tiiouoiits, Tailou-mabe. 


RICHMOND PARK. 

Oh, have you been to Richmond of a windy April morning, 
When the loose white clouds are flying and the blue is 
washed and clean. 

When the beeches on the hill-top don a difiSdent adorning 
And the river twines its silver through the shimmer of 
the green. 

When the cuckoo flings his notes 
And the thrushes crack their throats 

And tlie boatmen at the eyot start a-varnisliing tlieir boats ? 

Have yon seen its gallant vistas in the splendour of a June 
<iay, 

Oh, the rhododendron thickets and the water and the wood ! 

When the stags are stiU. in velvet and across the hush of 
noon-day 

Comes the throbbing of the motors past the Gate of Robin 
Hood, 

When the bracken by the ponds 
First unfolds its crinkled fronds 

And the dragon-flies are dancing round the slender willow 
wands ? 

Have you been to royal Richmond when the year is growinff 
mellow, ^ ^ 

Ana October, mild and fruitful, on its woodland sets her 
mark, 


W^hen the footpath—of her bounty--has a carpet rc‘d and 
’ yellow, 

And the great harts roar a challenge as the twilight meets 
the dark, 

And at half-past five or so 

rri m* 

ihrihing upward in the quiet out of Kingston down bclow^? 

Have you ever been to Riclunond when the days are sliort 
‘ and chilly, 

When a red December sunset has l)een swallowed in tlu' focr 
When the wanderer, belated in the frosty air and st.illv, 

Sees the tree-trunks full of goblins, and he wJiisties ui) 
his dog, 

And turns to look again 

At the fireliglit on the iiane, ! j 

In the keeper’s cottage wdndow, going home by Clarence Lane ? 

If you’ve not tlien, and would know it, Tvitli its T'OoIh nnd 
forest spaces. 

Take tins gratis introduction, very willingly Ijestowed, 

And a trifling thing in train-fares will acquaint you with its 
graces, 

Or you ’R li^r^ts Pan-pipe music liy a ’bus from Brompton 

If a Dryad you should see , 

And you care t.o mention me, ■ 

I shouldn t be astonished if she asked you in to tea ^ 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE INTRODUCES QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

From a report in The Times of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Reading ; — “ He wondered 
what would have happened if Sir Francis Drake had said, *I have only got two big ships for 
every one of the Spaniards^ and only five small ones for every small one on their side. I 
really cannot face them.’ There was a gcod old Welsh lady named Elizabeth Tudor on the 
throne of England at that time who had no fear of either German or Spaniard in her soul. 
She would have sent for Drake and have said to him, ‘ Come over here ; your head is more 
useful on Tower Hill than on a British man-of-war .* — {Loud cheers).'’ 

(Other things equally unpleasant might also have occurred.) 


CHARIVARIA. 

Sir Edward Grey has acknowledged 
that a Navy is essential for our safety. 

Mr. Arnold Lupton, the Radical 

: Member for the Sleaford Division of 

Lincolnshire, in reply to an inquiry 

, from The Express ^ has wired, “ Yes, 

lieckler insisted on categorical reply to 

question, Would Tariff party pay old 

; age pensions ? My reply was ‘ No.’ ” 

Can we have been doing an injustice to 

Mr. Ure all this while ? 

* $ 

4: 

“ You say to a tradesman,” said Mr. 
Lloyd George, “ ‘ You seem to be doing 
very well. Why don’t you open out ? ’ 

‘ Open out ? ’ he says ; ‘ where am I going 
to open out? I cannot build in the 
clouds, and if I did they would charge a 
ground rent.’” Well, we are fond of 
sunshine ourselves, and should be very j 
glad to see a rent in the sky. 

* * 

It is rumoured that if the Unionists are 
successful they will be prepared to act 
generously to their opponents who have 
the People’s Budget so much at heart. 
No Liberal who wislies to pay the in- 
creased Death Duties will have any 

obstacle put in his wa}^ 

* * 

A grave injustice was done to Mr. Lloyd 
George by the person who quoted him 
as having said in lv8 Queen’s Hall speech 
that “The time has come for us to say 
that the land of England was not made 
for partridges, but for pheasants.” 

si! 4! 

* 

Notwithstanding the welcome report 
that Mr. Haldane is progressing favour- 
ably, we are informed that he is still in 
favour of tlie Buclget. 

4c « 

4! 

The heat last week was so abnormal 
that several tortoises awoke from their 
winter sleep under the impression that 
Spring had already begun, and one of 
these reptiles, an old gentleman informs 
us, upon learning how it had been 
tricked, poured forth such a torrent of 
revolting language that our correspon- 
dent had to send liis wife indoors. 

SK 4: 

4i 

The doctors tell us that the mild 
weather is unhealthy at this time of 
year. It has undoubtedly played havoc 
with the nerves of those editors of 
topical papers who have to send their 
journals to press ten days in advance 
and decide to take the risk of a snow- 
balling picture. 

* 4: 

4! 

The Chairman of the Fire Brigade 
Committee of Aston was presented, the 
other day, with an ink-stand made out 
of the hoof of a fire-l:)rigade horse known 
as “ Old Tommy,” who died some months 
ago. This horse, we are told, was the 


first animal that put on its own collar, a 
feat it always performed when the fire- 
alarm rang. What a lesson to us human 
beings, many of whom in similar cir- 
cumstances would rxxsh out just as we 
were without thinking of the proprieties ! 

4 ; 4 ! 

4 ; 

A postman was stationed at the corner 
of Berners Street last week to replace 
temporarily a damaged pillar-box. 
Several ignorant persons, it is said, tried 
to post their letters in the mouth of the 
unfortunate functionary. 

* 4: 

* 

While the pastor of a Congregational 


Church was delivering an address in the 
church parlour on Satxirday his overcoat 
containing the manuscript of his sermon 
for the following day was stolen from 
the vestry. We xinderstand that the 
pastor handsomely acknowledges that 
he himself is to blame for leaving 
valuables in such an exposed place. 

4! 4! 

4c 

The Board of Trade Report upon 
London traffic remarks that as an instru- 
ment of locomotion the motor omnibus 
is in its infancy. It is to be hoped that 
the noisy little fiend will as soon as 
possible reach the age of discretion. 
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MY CANVASS. 


mark. Wait till I’ve done wasMn’ my- 1 election it might be interpreted as cor- 
self, an’ I’ll show yer what a trae ruption.” | 


OC1J.J iXLL X. XX QllUYV V>JJ.aiJ Ui uxuc; XU^LXUIl. 

My consc'ence compelled me to come Englishman thinks o’ the likes o’ yon.” “ Wot ! D’yer mean ter tell me as 
to the rescue of the Constitution, and With exceeding promptitude I marked five bob ’d corrupt me. Tellin’ me that 
\Yhen I demanded a canvassing book the Mr. Progers as “ doubtful,” and departed after sittin’ down i’ my arm-chair like a 

A T 3 'KT^ 10 J? J J> 


« J Jk ^ tv 

agent beamed on me. for iso. 13. ole friend.” 

“You take Nelson Street,” he siid. There Mr. Kenworthy received me Mr. Clewer suddenly gripped the 
“It’ll need tactful management. TeU with open arms. He agreed with every- poker and stood between me and the 

’em all in confidence that Clump is thing I said. He listened with delight door. 

certain to be in by two thousand. If to my exposition of the constitutional I looked at Mr. Clewer and the poker, 

we can get ’em bettin’ on our man crisis. So when I rose to go I said, an*? placed five shillings on the table! 

they ’ll back their bets with their votes.” “Then I may put you down as pledged As he jumped for it I jumped for the 

“Is there any special constitutional to Mr. Clump?” “Not me. I’ma-votin’ door, 

point I should emphasise ? ” I asked. for ’Iggins. Yer see it ’s this way. My When I was safely at the end of the 

“Don’t talk too much about work for missis’s maiden name was ’Iggins, an’ street, I resolved to leL the Constitution 

all,” he said cynically. “Last thing there ’d he trouble if I voted agin a look after itself. I marked all the 

^ 'Iggins. Peace at ’ome — that’s my remaining voters at random “dead” 

\\ hen I looked at the gloomy dwell- motter. You come round for ’Iggins, “removed,” or “doubtful” and was 
mgs of Nelson Street I thrilled with an’ you ’U ’ave my vote certain. I likes just going off in disgust when I saw 

enthusiasm. I resolved that if one yer way o’ talkin’. ” another canvasser approach. He danced 

mans eloquence could 

rln Q-nx’tnTnnr OTTOvf I I 


enthusiasm. I resolve 
man’s eloquence could 
do anything every vote 
in that street should 
be cast for Clump, and 
not a solitaiy one for 
Higgins. 

Very confidently I 
knocked at the door of 
No. 1. 

“Mis. Budge, I be- 
lieve,” I said in my 
sweetest tones to a stern- 
looking lady. “ Could 
I see your husband for 
one moment about the 
election ? I have called 
in the interests of Eng- 
land and Clump.” 

“I’d like to see ’h?i 
for a minute,” said the 
lady shrilly. “ Run 
away, ’e did, four months 


sneeringly, “Not much 
good trying this neigh- 
bourhood. The demo- 
cracy are solid for 





SOFAS FOR LOAFERS. 


bourhood. The demo- 
cracy are solid for 
Higgins.” 

I was about to con- 
tradict him when a 
happy thought came to 
me. 

“Some of them are 
very bigoted,” I said 
sadly. “ There ’s a man 
called Clewer at 25 who 
was quite offensive.” 

His face lit up. “Ah, 
you’re finding out what 
the people really think. 
It ’ll be an eve-opener 
for you.” 

I saw him march 


oocial Reform, wkicli for some unaccoimtable reason lias not been Buclgetted eagerly down 


get ’old of ’iin once. 
All’ toffs like you ’oo 
encourages ’im is jus 


only too long delayed. 


: open the door and draw 

“iWpy. Some 


away wjtk you-.oW an’ talkin’ to w^sa relief toTd aS d Sener 

As oft-f ,1 , 5 - constitutional crisis for 

T f dis- at least six montlis. But when I called 


to mterriew Mi-. Progers at No. 5. 

Mx. Progers -was washing himself in 


1 T ” V 1 T xxAijaocxx ixi KjuLuo m, ' cried Mr. Ulewer "an 

i?f ^ Clump thick an 


soapy face. 


As fe. Budge’s attitude was dis- irieTst^S mohr Buri™llel “ "SStlys"" 

tmeth threatemng, I hurriedly marked at 25 and asked for Mr. Clewer I was IN^GERMaW 

tointenrWMr ■ p®™®'’®*^’ surprised at the warmth of my recep- DEAR FOOD^ 

tomtemewMi-.ProgersatNo.S. tion. - ^ ^ UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr. Prog^ was washing himself in “Come in,” cried Mr. Clewer “an’ ■ SUICIDE. 

LanWicP^'^- ^ ^ ^®>^ I'lick an’ 

“ffidfoi-Clnrur, ’o™ 9 XT > Them as don’t vote for ’im wants ^ 2 ‘™tandmg its affection for this 

uaueatoi Uump, ave_ yer? Now ow boilin’. ” . friendly ’’Power— an affection so orfiot' 

understand your very proper it. views the rapid growth of a rival 
res'olvS St oil + 1 . indication at the grossly immoral quarter with a complete 

all costs that our naval tactics of the HigginsitS,” I replied immunity from suspicion — one can 

E beSSd hisEsf I M » x“ disgustedly. *^i® S^m satisfaction with which 

Proger“ “d on^ 5’®^ " g®^t. Kuew it dWy^I contemporary must have composed 

“Getout. von Trr. Now, speakin’ as man i^t^°^®*®^«bly imaginative 


Called for Clump, ’ave yer? Now ’ow boilin’. ” 
many Dreadnoughts is ’e in favour of? ” “ I mi 


JJLXO XXlOiO 

Progers glowered on me. 


thin. Them as don’t vote for ’im wants 


7 .11 wxAij^VOCU 

“ Get nnV 0^ ^^r. JNow, speakin’ as man terribly imaginative placard 

wflTit- -fiff ’ Sixteen. TVe ter man, could yer oblige me with five purpose of making the Tariff 

^y onfk"U^h¥^Erf-i5^ This’ere^Badget\rade mon:; Reformer’s flesh creep. , “ 
EngLdersin Xs W T I m x , “CWmasiDay will not again & 

Ji^ German spy-that’s about your delighted, V^cLw^hut “g an 
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BETRAYED. 

Lost is my faith ia man ! I have been robbed 
By those for whom I sought the Crown of Fame ; 
Were times I could have flung me down and sobbed, 
Though mine was but the sorrow, theirs the shame. 


I chose a politician, one of parts ; 

His star, I felt, was rising ne’er to set ; 

His purple diction swayed the people's hearts, 
His person early graced the Cabinet. 


Ah ! ’twas my inborn modesty forbade 
That I myself should seek the fadeless bays ; 
Enough could I all gloriously be clad 
In the shed lustre from another’s rays. 


“This man,” said I, “makes Hist’ry ; its fair page 
Shall laud a friend who nobly shared the cost.” , 
Bid he retain the centre of the stage ? 

The ass developed scruples, and was lost. 


I chose an author, one of claims distinct ; 

I clung to him like tendrils to the oak ; 

Our names, I vowed, for ever should be linkel 
In reminiscence, anecdote, or joke. 


Fooled and betrayed ! Fate yet shall not bestrew 
With my unhonoured dust Oblivion’s shelf. 
Down, Diffidence ! What now I have to do 
Is win the fadeless laurels for myself. 


A closer friend than I he never found ; 

I wooed his favour with my every breath. . 
Did he achieve distinction ? Selfish hound ! 
He cultivated style, and starved to death. 


I chose a painter, one whose lofty brow 

Gave bounteous promise for the years to be ; 
Where Fortune’s gilded apples weighed the bough, 
I leaned a golden ladder ’gainst the tree. 


Then, loving-handed, led him nigh to show 
How, ready to his reach, the Fame-fruit hung. 
Did he ascend the ladder ? Curse him, no ! 

He had ideals ! and never rose a rung. 


Election Items. 

Mr. Alfred Austiit has addressed a letter to his fellow- 
countrymen, dealing with the political situaion. Our Poet 
Laureate has begun the New Year well by writing prose. 

“M.P. Fights for his Seat in a Sick Bed,” said the placard 
of a halfpenny paper. We don’t know who was disputing 
his right to a seat in his own sick bed, but while sympa- 
thising with his indisposition we feel it is a case where he 
should have taken the trouble lying down. 

Sir WiLLuai Bull, M.P., is reported to have punched a 
heckler for remarking, “I am not a solicitor who is paid to 
tell lies.” There is no truth, however, in the rumour that 
Sir William has offered to take on three dukes, seventeen 
other peers, and 240 Unionist Candidates because of their 
lack of respect to another solicitor— a Welsh one. 
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A VICTIM OF tyranny. 

Ever since the Tyrant set his foot 
upon my neck I have had to give up 
jig-saws, aeroplaning, the dodging oi 
split infinitives, and all the gentle tasks 
that go to fill the days of a simple and 

useful life. . 

At ten this morning, for instance, 
jnst as my fonntain-pen had hegnn to 
work without blobhing, my chief re- 
tainer put her head in at the door and 
said explosively:^ “Please, master— 
you ’re— wanted ! ” 

I had already entertained a mild 
suspicion that this might he so; for 
there had been five knocks and^ three 
rings during the preceding two minutes, 
and a proud champing of bits and the 
stertorous breathing of a Daimhard 
sounded at the outer postern. So I cast 
a lingering fond glance at a still wet 
chapter-heading—' How .Henry Pressed 
his Suit” — and went dejectedly down- 

“ Which room?” I asked. My chief 
retainer made a circular sweep with 
a plump mottled arm. 

“ AIL of ’em,” she said aggrievedly, 
and tumbled down the kitchen stairs 
to relieve the tension of over-stimulated 
nerves by breaking coals below. 

I went first into the grand salon, 
where a young man with a gardenia 
and an air- of loving me rather more 
than a brother gripped my hand 
cordially and spun about me a dark 
cloud of w.ords, words, words,, from 
which there presently emerged, although 
mistily, '- the - central ~ idea that,**' givein 
certain eventualities and right conduct 
on my part, my food would cost me less. 

I believe I told him that the matter 
couldn’t affect me, that I had no time 
for meals at all during these days of 
oppression. Somehow, ' at any rate, I 
got rid of him ; and then I went to the 
banqueting-hall. 

Here, his gnarled fist resting on the 
table— 'table, the board sacred to 
hospitality — stood an uninvited stranger, 
with basilisk eye and a Scotch Presby- 
terian beard. He flung forty fiscal facts 
and Heaven knows how many rows of 
I figures at me, till— dim at first and 
nebulous— there grew slowly into shape 
the suggestion that, given unrighteous 
conduct on my part, my food would cost 
me more. 

I know I told him that in that case I 
should have to work harder, and that it 
j mighty be the making of me ; for work 
I alone is noble. ' (It is worthy of note that 
I any argument which does not fit into a 
well-worn groove wiU put the mind of the 
! partizany instantly out of gear.) We 
parted, more in anger than in sorrow, 
and I telephoned down the kitchen stairs 
to ask who was in the Blue Boom.' 

As I am not a Cabinet Minister there 


was nothing to fear, really. But I did 
my breathing exercises m the hall, went 
hurriedly through my physical drill, and 
then swung jauntily into the room, 
humming a merry stave. 

But the music died on my lips as her 
eye feU upon me. For twenty minutes 
by the clock, and with only two semi- 
colons, she told me that my sisters and 
my cousins and my aunts, as well as 
my fourteen daughters, were slaves and 
helots. "And now, Sir,” she said, con- 
sidering my plate-glass windows with 
an interest I did not at all care for, 
“and now. Sir, have you made up your 
mind to do us justice at last ? 

“ Madam,” I replied, seeing my_ open- 
ing here, — "Madam*, it would be difficult 
indeed to do you justice.” She looked 
by turns mollified, doubtful, and then 
dangerous ; and I had to warn one of 
my varlets, who was sweeping imaginaiy 
leaves into heaps outside, to take 
particular heed that she did not indulge 
an all-too-likely propensity for roof- 
climhing. Then I went to the Red 
Room. 

I have an idea that he once mis-spcnt 
a day putting my hath-taps out of 
order, under pretence of being a 
plumber. But he was quite ready to 
mend the constitution, and he talked of 
how our forefathers bled — Heavens ! 
how they bled ! 

So they did— every spring. The 
practice, I reminded him, has been 
abandoned in modern medicine, though 
the principle remains ; and if, as seemed 
evident, he needed a cooling mixture, 
my good friend, Dr. Bolus, three doors 
down the street 

He shed a stream of pamphlets 
entitled "The Dukes: Who tho/Deucc 
are thpy ? ” all the way to the front-door. 

"Are there any in the box-room, tho 
bath-room, or under the beds?’’ I 
telephoned downstairs. 

“There’s her in the Yaller Room,” 
came the resentful answer. So I went 
to the Yellow Room and sat down 
beside her on the sofa. 

"My dear lady,” 'I said— for she was 
young and very, very beautiful, — "my 
dear lady, if I have a vote doesn’t it 
strike you that I have made up my 
mind how to use it years and years ago ? 
I am' whole-heartedly for a Tarifferen- 
dum, and these visits, though pleasant, 
seem to a busy man so unnecessary ” 

Her eyes swam, and the mute reproach 
in them stabbed me. " I only came,” 
she faltered, "at the cost of much 
violence to my not unnatural feelings of 
diffidence, to thank you a thousand 
times ^ for giving to the world that 
beautiful, heautiful hook, The Heart that 
OvevjiowcthP 

And I had so often wondered who 
had bought it — the sole copy of a still- 
born masterpiece that did not figure in 


the publisher’s statement under tile 
head of " free copies.” 

But she was gone — and for ever ! ' 

And so it has come to this : that a 
man cannot tell friend from foe in the 
privacy of his own castle. 

They come and go, canvasser and caii- 
d id ate, big loafer, little loafer, word- 
spinner, crank. And "Lor! the sweep- 
ing up after ’em 1 ” as my head servito^ 
justly remarks. And it is all the faui|t 
of the ruthless oligarchs, who xoill have 
it that I must be consulted about 
the taxes I pay 1 (Tyrants ! of coursp 
they ’ll have to go after this.) . ! 

My head servitor has given a month’b 
notice. ' 

Proud Lakshowne, sec your work 1 » 


SINGLE CHAMBER POWERS] 

[77i(i follmrhuj Form of Declaration for, a 
good Fadical, to he ehjnrd and handed to the 
Agent for the hovongh or dhleion, has been 
g(ihcron»hj drawn np by a Conservative.'] 

I, (give profession, if 

employed), recently of sound mind and 
discretion, do appoint as my proxies in 
tho next Parliament David Li/)VD GEonc'ijJ, 
and failing him WiNS'roN OiiuucniLi, 
and failing him any person they may 
substitute, to pass such ineasurcs as 
may occur to them during the next 
seven years, and do h(u*(d)y bind myself 
to accept these without a murmur, 
rcinonstraiu'C, expostulation or contemp- 
tuous observation. ! 

I give and Ix^quoath all my property, 
real and imaginary, and all increment 
and decrenumt tlnu’eof, <arned or thp 
reverse, to the absolute use of llio 
above for c.xpcu'inumtal l^arly purposeip, 
disixiheriting any children or rclativtij 
or anything of that sort 1 may iiappcn 
to have. This j[»roperty to l)c operated 
upon in any way for Koeialistic objects 
or covered with jerry-built dwellings, 
cut up into unworka])l() small hoklings 
or otherwise used for the convenience 
of tho greatest number of voters, '.riic 
public to bo admitted whenever it 
amuses tliem, for purposes of crickc^t- 
ixlaying, love-making, curiosity or casual 
slumber, or for the picking of rare 
flowers or fruit, whitdi, being grown on 
Tlio Land, belong to no oiu^. 

1 agree to accept what I am told by 
Cabinet Ministers without (juestion, 
whether on the subject of Xiensions or 
dukes or anything else. ' 

I further agree to tbo.. development 
of economy in our national defences, 
the reduction of tlic House of J.ords j 
to tho status of a dormitory and 
sanatorium for played-out Peers, and 
the dismemberment of tho ^ Hnitcd 
Kingdom in any manner which may 
be convenient for Party purposes. 

I apimove of the elevation of Wales to 




tlie position of predominant partner in 
Great Britain, and tlie removal of tke 
Houses of Parliament to Bangor. 

I hereby hand over my soul (or^ so 
much of it as is still left) to the keeping 
of the State. I acknowledge that I am 
an incapable muddler, and devoid of 
spirit or capacity of any kind. All the 
wisdom and character in the country is 
embodied in the Radical wing of the 
Liberal party. Its decisions are not to 
be revised by anybody whatsoever, or 
questioned by its electors. All this I 
steadfastly believe. 

I agree that any resolution of the 
House of Commons is irrevocable, pro- 
vided that the Government is Radical, 
even when passed in a snap division 
or daring a spell of influenza. 

I hand over my business for experi- 
mental purposes. 

I agree in advance to the disestablish- 
ment of anything. 

I am willing to subscribe, without 
being consulted, to any other opinions 
which may occur to the aforesaid Lloyd 
Geouge and Wiis^ston Chuiichill. 

Signature 

Asylum 


THE EXEMPLAR. 

Once upon a time there was a little 
boy who had a fit of naughtiness. He 
refused to obey his nurse and was, as 
she said afterwards, that obstreperous 
that her life for about halC-an-hour was 
a burden. At last, as she was in 
despair, a robin fluttered to the window- 
sill of the nursery and perched on it, 
peeping in. 

'‘There,” said the nurse, “look at 
that dear little birdie come to see what 
all the trouble’s about. He’s never 
refused to have his face washed and 
made clean, I know. I’d be ashamed 
to cry and scream before a little pretty 
innocent Hke that, that I would.” 

Now this robin, as it happened, was a 
poisonously wicked little bird. He was 
greedy and jealous and spiteful. He 
continually fought other and weaker 
bifds and took away their food; he 
pecked sparrows and tyrannised over 
tits. He habitually ate too much ; and 
quite early in life he had assisted his 
brothers and sisters in putting both 
their parents to death, 
i None the less the spectacle of his 


pretty red breast and bright eye shamed 
and soothed the little boy and very 
soon he became quite good again. 

Motto for Hastings Conservatives. 

“ Nil despeivindum Du Gros duce et 
auspice Du CVos.” 

“ Then gravely, and with signs^of the deepest 
respect, the vicar gave the good lady the prize. 
It was a moving spectacle .'’ — Western Dally 
Press. 

It sounds like a clock-woik Teddy Bear. 

“ South Africa’s eleven for Durban will re- 
main unchanged.” — Reuter. 

And if the English team also refuses 
to shave as well as change their clothes 
until they have avenged their defeat, 
there will be a scrubby lot of players 
taking the field at Durban. 

“ Poundaiy hits are grave and perilous ven- 
tures when the last wichet has fallen.”— ‘‘Globe ” 
leadentte on the Test Match. 

We agree that they would be bitterly 
resented by the crowd that swarms over 
the ground after the finish. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerlis.) 

The sub-title of GaiTyoiven (Fjsher Unwix) is “ The 
Eomance of a Eacehorse.” If you expect something on the 
lines of Black Beauty or The Life-story of a Partridge (pide 
popular magazines) you will be agreeably surprised. 
H. DE Yere Stacpoole’s novel is an ordinary comedy of men 
and women. Of course there is a racehorse in it, Gan^yoicen 
himself, no less, but his part is largely a thinking one. Mr. 
French, of Dramgool, owed more than he could pay, and 
his effects (including Garryowen) were to be seized if he did 
not meet a bill by a certain date. Now Gan^oicen was a 
dead cert for the City and Suburban, which was to be run 
a w'eek after that date; and French expected to get fifty 
to one about him, for this was a very dark horse indeed. 
Was this chance to go begging for want of seven days’ 
grace? Well, there was one way of saving the situation 
— Gait'ryowen must be kept in hiding. The story tells how 
Mr, French and his horse, household, little daughter, pretty 
governess, and faith- 
ful friend trans- 
ported themselves 
secretly from Ireland 
to Sussex ; how they 
lived there on next 
to nothing ; how they 
were traced by a 
wicked cousin who 
was going to reveal 
their whereabouts 
to the moneylender ; 
and how the faithful 
friend kidnapped the 
wicked cousin — all, 
in fact, as it should be. 

Of course Garryowen 
runs and wins, and 
Violet marries either 
French (the widower) 
or JDasliivood (the 
faithful friend) ; she 
is left making up 
her mind, but I 
think she will take Dashwood. When I read this pleasant 
book I felt very grateful to Mr. Stacpoole for it, because I 
ready thought it was going to be the life story of a partridge ; 
that gratitude made me overlook the fact that it might quite 
easily have had a larger share of fancy and sunny humour. 

As myself something of an epicure in stories about bulled 
treasure, I lay down this general axiom — that no author 
starting with a ruined mansion, an impoverished family, and 
a mysterious cryptogram, has any business thereafter to go 
wandering off into Germany and wasting time over foreign 
domestic comedy. If “Jaxe Wardle” had only observed 
this simple rule he would have made a far better job of The 
Pasque-Flower (Arnold). Nothing indeed could have been 
more promising than the early chapters. Old Mr, Palverson, 
with his courtly poverty and the tradition of an ancestral 
hoard, is the very character to welcome of a winter’s evening. 
But the Teutonic part, however w^ell drawn, and however 
true to life the hospitality, kindness, and general amiability 
of the inhabitants, only irritates a reader who, like myself, is 
anxious to get on and discover what really was hidden at 
The Queen's Mouse, Especially as I was a little worried all 
the time by a suspicion that “ Jane Wardle” wanted me to 
stop building more Dreadnoughts. The ^result is an un- 
fortunate break in the interest of the tale. How good it 


might have been is shown by the delightful thrills of the 
end, which is worthy of the best traditions of the craft. ^ The 
secret of the cryptogram, when revealed, indicates a sliding 
panel in the wainscot, behind which are narrow stone steps 
leading downwards, and only to be descended with caution 
because “ the air may be fool down there.” (Don’t you always 

love that bit?) And at the bottom they found Ah, that, 

I think, you must find for yourself ; but I advise you to pay 
the author the compliment of skipping his middle chapters 
in the process. 

If this were an appropriate moment to suggest a holiday- 
task for politicians I should recommend Mrs. Everard Cotes’s 
The Burnt Offering (Methuen) to their notice, because it shows 
very clearly the harm done by men who would rather talk 
about subjects of which they know nothing than not talk at 
all. Vulcan Mills (I like his name), M.P. for Further Angus, 
goes to India, not so much in search of knowledge as of 
evidence that the British are a race of oppressors. Stuffed 
with prejudices and accompanied by his daughter he is soon 
surrounded by people who regard him — and her — with 

veneration. Here, in 
fact, is a first-rate 
ass in the making, 
with a bray more 
harmful than his 
bite, a man who 
might easily have 
become as tiresome 
to those reading of 
him as he became to 
the ofiScials who 
closed his Indian 
career by bundling 
him back to England. 
Such a blunder, how- 
ever, has been 
avoided. Vulcan is 
mischievous enough ; 
he swells with his 
own importance ; but 
he retaips an in- 
genuous simplicity 
which prevents him 
from being a bore. 
He is “ out for the cause of the people — any cause and any 
people,” and no further- exjjlanation of him and of his kind 
is needed. Mrs. Cotes is able to deal gravely with a serious 
problem and at the same time to write an amusing novel ; we 
are bound to sympathise with men handicapped in their work 
by vain babblers, but we also smile at the egregious Mrs, 
Livingstone Hooper, “struggling for utterance behind a 
Carlsbad plum.” I wish, by the way, that Mrs. Cotes would 
not add to her Burnt Offering by the revolting sacrifice of 
an I in “ aU right.’; 

The Perils of Dictation. 

“ The captain and his boat’s screw were picked up by a passing 
vessel.” — Birmingham Post. 

One of the New Year resolves contributed by the Rev. F. 
B. Meyer to Answers : 

“ To make room for at least one hour of solid reading daily.” 

But he mustn’t neglect his Answers, aU the same. 

“Grepand Roman children had none of the excruciatingly ingenious 
toys which are inflicted on our younglings.” — Manchester Evening News, 
It is certainly safer to be born in the purple. 

“He was deliberate, lucid, direct, concise, and he roused the audience 
to a great pitch of civilisation.” — Belfast Neiosletber. 

Unfortunately it is too late to commend these methods, to 
Tory Peers when addressing the usual Radical hooligans. 







f. 
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-■(It is proposed that architecture shall enjoy copyright.) • 

Architect of Pomona Villas — West side (to Architect of Laburnum Villas — East sii 
“ Here, you scoundrel, you ’re infringing my copyright ! ” 

Je). 
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CHARIVARI A ~ rumour afloat to tlie effect that he was I a Bristol lodging-house and been tackled 

• merely an unsuccessful litigant whom': and soundly thrashed by two reprcsenta- 

The flood of election oratory reached the lawyers had done with. 1 tives of the gentle sex. 

its height last week, and one was re- | 

minded irresistibly of the statement in “A large number of women in Bethnal, Dr. Spehle, of Frankfort, urges 
the schoolboy’s essay on Capital Punish- Green,” said Dr. Wynn WESTCorr, at the , housewives to see that their linen is 
mentthat“in some countries they put Coroners Court, “do not know their thoroughly ironed, as that is the safest 
people to death by elocution.” husbands’ names. They marry ‘ Bill,’ way of destroying microbes. Many 

*4t* and there it ends.” It looks as if the , tender-hearted women, however, cannot 

The tendency of parliamentary candi- estate of marriage was a simpler thing ' stand the shrieks of the little mites as 


the schoolboy’s essay on Capital Punish- ' Green,” said Dr. \ 
ment that “ in some countries they put Coroner’s Court, 
people to death by elocution.” husbands’ names. 


dates to publish their portraits on posters ' than we had supposed. 

seems to be increasing. We 

cannot help thinking tlnat 
soi^e^of^ tl^em commit^ ^ 

Mr. Lioy^ Geoege" would say, 

“ are pore useful than for- 

c.xlled one of his critics “a | 

blot of scum.” IfMr.lEViiTG II III& — 

is not very careful he will 

After ail, the great new 
war harbour which the 
Austrian Government is to 
construct at Sebenico on the 
Adriatic is not a preparation 
for the conflict with Great 

anzeiger iQ.ctiul\j points out ^ 

that it is to serve as a menace ’ v 

to Austria’s dear friend and 

announced that Mr. Eoose- 
VELT has discovered a new • 
animal resembling a fox in 

British East Africa. Let’s ' 

hope it will not prove to be 

, merely a North Pole-cat. JACK ASb 


i they perish this way. 












From the ‘ ‘ W anted ’ ’ 
column of a piovincial con- 
temporary : — 

Young Lady n:>y birtli) daily to 
help in house and with two little 
childieii. 

This interests us, as we have 
always understood that we 
were young by birth, but 
never knew that there was 
any special demand for such 
peicons. * ^ 

Twenty pounds ai*e to be 
distributed in prizes by the 
Underground Railway for 
the best show of floweis 
grown in small gardens along 
the line. It is not, w^e believe, 
generally knou n that many 
persons, unable to stand the 
noise of the motor traffic on 
the main roads, ai e now build- 
ing little villas underground 
wheio they can enjoy com- 
parative quiet. 


From a letter in The 
Glarion : — 

“ Meetings everywhere are 
crowded out. ... Not only that, 
but luke-wann sympathisers aie 
burning red-hot enthusiasts.'’ 

This is carrying the thing 
to extremes. Still, it does 
prevent overcrowding. 


hope it will not prove to be “ The society for the prevention 

, merely a North Pole-cat. JACK ASHORE. of animals received ISOOO.” — 

*** "Fond Mother. “You’re never satisfied, Jack. When you go to sea (N-'S.) Maz7. 

‘ A distinguished preacher you ’rE home-sick, and when you come home you ’re sea-sick.” We should recommend the 

; having expressed the belief — — society to concentrate on 

' that the end of all things is approaching, Once it was said that we were slow to preventing insects. Preventing, say, an 

; and that the world may he destroyed catch on to new ideas. The reproach is angry rhinoceros is dangerous work. 

,by a huge conflagration, the Wallsend no longer deserved. Every day we have 

■Town Council’ are realising their proof of this, lusist week The Atlienceum “The whole of the 2,000 guests on arrival 
responsibilities to the inhabitants, and appeared with cut edges. went straight to their own. tables, for all had 

have taken steps to improve the pro- *:j.* been rooked beforehand. ’’—GnitZeiroma??. 

tections against fire in the town by in- At a meeting held last week in Netting In these circumstances the sooner one 
stalling an electric system and enlarging Dale, from which scarcely^ a housebreaker got going on the hors d' oeuvre the better. 

their fire-station. of distinction was absent, it was unani- 

- mously resolved that it was high time "Air. Curtice advised that Mr. Soares should 
A sensational incident occurred in the that something was done to prevent the keep his . hair on. (Loud dissent .) North 
Paris Law Coui'ts last week when a man spread of Suffragette tactics among Devon Journal. 

suddenly appeared in the corridors in women.. The meeting was called to The audience must have been hoping 
a state of absolute nudity. He was held consider the case of one of the frater- that Mr. Soares would go for Mr. 
to he a madman, but there is a malicious nity, who had made his way recently into Curtice bald-headed. 
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''O TO BE IN ENGLAND.’^ 

[To a retired Member of Parliament, in Ms villa at Cap Martin.] 

What time, my friend, I picture you 
(So distance yields to Fancy's wand) 

J\gainst a sky of sapphire Hue, 

With sea to coiTespond, 

Envy of your Elysian lot, 

A hitter envy, gnaws my breast. 

Prisoned at home when home is not 
Behaving at its best. 

Here under wintry skies and gi*ay, 

^Selling our little remnant souls, 

We bite and scream and scratch our way 
To victory at the polls. 

But you, in your enchanted air, 

You miss our mud-pies, rich and thick, 
Discharged at random with a prayer 
That some at least may stick. 

You miss our nausea (vide note*), 

When Begbie, moist with unctuous pride, 
Pledges his word that Heaven shall vote 
On his (on Harold’s) side. 

Ah, how I pine and even pant 
After your dusk-green olive groves, 

There to escape from sickly cant, 

Black lies and ditto loaves ; 

To pace the shore by those “ reserves ” 

Where residential oysters are, 

Or up the woodland way that curves 
To lovely Castellar. 

Or Monte’s Shrine of Chance for me, 

W'here a great peace and silence leign, 

And any loud remark would be 
Resented as profane. 

I picture you in that fair scene 
Putting your mille-notQ on the red ; 

See your resigned and gentle mien 
When black comes up instead. 

“ ’Tis Luck,” you say, and bear the blow, 

And put a brace of mille-notes on, 

And still preserve a genial glow 

When they likewise' are gone/ 

0 what a lesson there for us ! 

You turn no hair, your lips are dumb, 

While tee make all this beastly fuss 
About a pendulum — 

So much the sport of every breeze 
That none who brags of rise or drop 
Knows where (to forty-five degrees) 

The thing intends to stop. 0. S. 

The following specimen lines are extracted from Mx. Harold 
Begbie’b electioneering “ hymn ’’ for Radicals in The Daily Chronicle 

** ior the hour of doom has sounded, lo, the mighty are put down 
He hath said, ‘ Thou fool ’ to Midas, and on Dives falls His frown 
But He calls His little children to the Kingdom and the crown 
And He shall lead them on.” * 


THE HEDGERS. 

A NUMBER of Parliamentary Candidates, anxious that the 
country should know the real reasons for the result of the 
poll, have sent us in advance alternative explanations, 
leaving us to select the right ones according to their success 
or failure. Unfortunately we have to go to press before the 
first results of the General Election come in, and the best 
we can do is to print both reasons in each case. 

Why I Won. Why I Lost. 

A, 's Beasons. 

Because I said I should from Because I knew at the out- 
the beginning. set that I had. the honour of 

leading a forlorn hope. 

B, 's Beasons. 

Because I was careful to Because the subtle calum- 
deal only iu facts, and the nies of my opponent were too 
truth, as it ever must, pre- strong for one who fought 
vailed. only with clean weapons. 

C, ^s Beasons. 

I Because right is might and Because the gangs of 
must be victorious. bruisers employed by my 

opponent prevented me at 
my meetings from pointing 
the electors to their duty. 

DJs Beasons. 

^ Because of the clear and Because of the deplorable 
ringing lead given by our confusion of issues and the 
honoured captains. want of concerted action on 

the part of our so-called 
leaders. 

E.^s Beasons. 

Because I was too much for Because the pensions lie 
the pensions lie. was too much for me. 


ELECTION STATISTICS. 

Or, Facts at Last ! 

If the number of leaflets, etc., distributed up to last 
Saturday were placed across Westminster Bridge, it would 
take six men a considerable time to remove them, and would 
probably cause a temporary stoppage of the tramway service. 

The 670 members who will comprise the new House of 
Commons would, if packed close together in the Serpentine, 
displace about 38 tons of water. [Note . — The Speaker is not 
included in this calculation.] It is doubtful, however, if the 
First Commissioner of Works would allow the experiment to 
be made. 


As the names of at least two women have somehow crept 
into the Register^ we have the curious result that of the 
odd million voters only a fraction over 99 per cent, are men. 

The Mowing interesting table shows by means of per- 
centages the words or phrases most commonly used (excludin o- 
Free Trade, Budget, Tariff Reform, Peers and People, 
Pensions, &c.) up to the time of going to press : — 


Lie (common) ... 25 Demagogue .... 3 

„ (frigid and calcu- Backwoodsman ... 11 

lated) .... 13 Firstborn 3 

Aged Poor .... 9 Tyrants 5 

Welsh Solicitor ... 2 Scaremonger. ... 9 

Ananias 7 1 apologise . . * , 1 

Black bread .... 4 

Limeboiise .... 8 100 
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TOO BLUE. 

Mother. “ Oh, you filthy little wretches ! What are you up to now ? ” 

Beggie. “ Well, Father said this mornino that everybody ought to do something to help the cause, an’ we ’re just gettin’ 

READY TO P’RADE THE VILLAGE ! ” 


THE VOICE AND THE QUESTIONS. 

A Candidate to his Agent. 

What do I hear ? Another meeting ? No I 
Oh, Sir, he merciful ! Consider, Sir, 

I have had sixty meetings ; and two more 
Are on the programme for to-night, and you 
Would add a third one to the hideous list. 

No, Sir, I can’t, and that ’s the truth of it. 

My reservoir of phrases has run dry 
The leaflets are exhausted : I have said 
All that is printed there a hundred times. 

You ’ve heard me say it, you yourself have heard, 

One hundred times, and now at last I strike. 

Was it for this that I have left my home, 

My humble but my comfortable home ? 

Was it that I might be, what now I am, 

The duU retailer of machine-made words, 

The cheered, the groaned, the questioned Candidate ? 
Pluck up, you say, your spirit j be a man ; 

Two days remain, two paltry little days, 

And voters thronging from ten thousand homes 
Shall make you victor in the dreadful fray. 

But think. Sir, there ’s the Voice that interrupts. 

The fearful, mocking, ever-present Voice. 

L'^st night it came as usual. I had said, 

‘‘ Your bread,” and there I paused ; and then the Voice : 

Will cost us more unless we keep you out,” 

And then the meeting laughed and I was dumb. 

On other nigbts when I have praised the Lords, 


‘‘ We Ve bad too much of them, too much of you,” 
Broke in the Voice, and I was done again. 

And, oh, the questions ! IVhen, my speech at end, 
The Chairman rises blandly and declares, ^ 

“ Now, gentlemen, you ’ve heard the Candidate ; 

If any here are still dissatisfied, 

Up with you ; put your questions to him straight. 
He ’ll gladly give you answers, never fear.” 

And so the torture-chamber is prepared. 

And I, the victim, fixed upon tbe rack 
Three times a night, and I must smile as though 
My keenest pleasure lay in being there. 

No, Sir, I’ve had enough. I’ll do no more. 

And when the two remaining days are past, 

And even the shouting ’s over, I shall fly 
To some deserted island of the South, 

Where never men hold meetings, since there are 
No men, thank heaven, to hold them ; and no Voice 
Nor any question comes from any throat 
To break the sunlit silence of the shore. 


“But we must look on this war with Uemiaiiy as not a thing im- 
possible, but a thing quite probable. I sincerely hope it will not take 
place, hut I fear it is inevitable. If war with Geimany took place, what 
would be the position of the Isle of Man ? I think it would mean the 
mination of the Island. It would kill all chances of a successful 
season, upon which the Island depends. But there is another view to 
look at .” — The Isle of Man Weekly Twies. 

Yes, yes, so there is. . . . But of course it would spoil the 
season. 
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THE RABBITS. 


[Second Series.'] 

ClLiPTER III. — A ReHEAR?AL. 
tliis is a very simple trick,” 
said Arcliie from tlie centre of the stage. 
"For this little trick all I want is a 
hippopotamus and a couple of rnhies. 
I take the hi ppopotamus in one hand — 
so— and cover it with the handker- 
chief. Then, having carefully peeled 
the nihies ” 

Thomas put the last strip of silver 
paper on to his axe and surveyed the 
result proudly. 

‘‘But how splendid!” said Myra as 
she hurried past. " Only you want 
some blood.” And she jumped over the 
footlights and disappeared. 

"Good idea. Archie, where do you 
keep the blood ? ” 

Hey presto, it ’s gone. And now, 
Sir, if you will feel in your waistcoat ' 
pockets you will find the hippopotamus 
in the right-hand side and the red ink 
in the leit. Xo ? Dear, dear, the hippo- 
potamus must have been a bad one.” 

“Be an^ aitist, Thomas,” I said, “and 
open a vein or two. Do the thing pro- 
perly, Beerbohm. But soft, a winsome 
maid, in sooth ; I will approach her. I 
always forget that sooth bit. But soft, 
a win ” 

“ Why don’t we begin? ” asked Simp- 
son ; “ I can’t remember my part much 
longer. Oh, by the way, when you 
come up to me and say, ‘Your Majesty 
e’en forgets the story of the bull’s-eye 

and the revolving bookcase ’ ” 

“ Go away ; I don’t say anything so 
silly.” 

“ Oh, of course, it ’s Blair. Blair, 

when you come up to me and say ” 

They retired to the back of the stage to 
arrange a very effective piece of business. 

“ Any card you like. Madam, so long 
as it is ill the pack. The Queen of 
Hearts? Certainly. Now I take the 
others and tear them up— so. The card 
remaining will be yours. Ah, as I 
thought— it is the Queen of Hearts.” 

“Archie, you’re talking too much,” 
said Dahlia, “and none of it comes into 
your part really.” 

“I’m getting the atmosphere. Have 
you an old top hat on you, dear, because 
i if so we’ll make a pudding. No top 
f hat? Then pudding is liorf.” 

“ But stay^, who is this approaching ? 

, Gan it be I say, mind the foot- 

lights. When are we going to begin ? ” 
“There!” said Thomas proudly. 
“Anybody would know that was blood.” 

“How perfectly ripping,” said Myra. 

“ Only you want some notches.” 

“What for?” 

“To show where you executed the other 
men, of course. You always get a bit 
off your axe when you execute any- 
body.” 


“ Yes, I’ve heard that, too,” I agreed. 
“Notches, Thomas, notches.” 

“ Why don’t you do sometliing for a 
change? What about the trap or what- 
ever it is you catch your bally rats 
with ? Why don’t you make that ? ” 

“It isn’t done with a trap, Thomas 
dear. It’s partly the power of the 
human eye and partly kindness. I sit 
upon a sunny hank and sing to them.” 
“Which is that?” 

“If we don’t begin soon—” began 
Simpson. 

“ Hallo, Emperor, what ’s that you ’re 
saying? Quite so, I agree with yon. 
I wonder if your High Fatness can lend 
me such a thing as a hard-boiled egg. 
Simpson, when this rehearsal is over, 
that is to say to-morrow, I ’ll take you 

on at juggling ; I ’m the best ” 

Derry finished his conversation with 
Miss Fortescue and turned to the stage. 

“Now then, please, pZease,” he said, 
i “ We ’ll just take the First Act. ‘ Scene, 

; The Emperor’s Palace. Enter Rat- 
catcher.’ You come on from the left.’^ 

I coughed and came on. 

My part was not a long one, but it 
was a very important one. I was the 
connecting link between the diSerent 
episodes of the play, and they wanted 
some connecting. Whenever anybody 
came on to the stage, I said (supposing 
I was there, and I generally was— the 
ratcatcher of those days corresponding 
to the modern plumher)— I said, “But 
who is this?” or “Hush, here comes 
somebody.” In this way the attention 
of the wakeful part of the audience was 
switched on to the new character, and 
continuity of action was preserved. 

I coughed and came on. 

“No,” said Derry, “you must come 
on much more briskly.” 

“ I can’t ; I ’ve been bitten by a rat.” 
“It doesn’t say so anywhere.” 

“Well, that’s how I read the part. 
Hang it, I ought to know if I’ve been 
bitten or not. But I won’t show it if 
you like ; I’ll come on briskly.” 

I went out and came on very briskly. 
“That ’s better,” said Derry. 

“His Majesty ordered me to be here 
at the stroke of noon,” I said. “ Belike 
he has some secret commands to lay 
upon me, or perchance it is nought but 
a plague of rats. But who is this ?” 

“ Oh,” said Myra, coming-in suddenly, 

“ I had thought to he alone.” 

“Nay, do not flee from me, pretty one. 

Ifc is thus that — — I say, Myra, it’s 
no good my saying do not flee if you 
don’t flee.” i 

“I was just going to. You didn’t 
give me a chance. There, now I’m 
fleeing.” 

“ Oh, all right. It is thus that the 
rats flee when they see me approaching. 
Am I so very fearsome ? ” 


“ ’Orxid,'’^ said Arcbnie to hiniiself 
froro. the wings. 

“ One moment^” said Deny, and ^he i 
turned rouand to s j)ea3i to soinesbo dy . . : 

“ JufBQckly ’errid,” saLd Areiie ag;a.in. 
“Naydonctfrov^iV^I^n yeni on, 

‘ ^’tis only xny little l>rotI]er is dike 
riiito a. codfish hiioise-ll, aid necilous 
withal.’ ’ 

“ ay 3 and I thougTitLttcas a ocod- 

fish. So that I had e'^’ea hrouglit the 
egg-samce yvitiu me.” 

“ Trouble net thpelf fox tlat:,” ssaid 
Archie. For veiil^y tbte ixui im ce will 
supply thee yitli all the: oggs thou 
waintest. J say, xve being furuy'.” 

“ I’lmnotjI’nL qaite setriouis, lireally 

did think it was aco StU tell me, 

fair one,” I saii liorri^edly, ‘ ‘ fou* iwhat 
dost the E inpcrox: wsaiit me ? ” 

“ Yes,y^s/^ said IDerry, “I ’m sorryl 
halto inten-irpt yon. 3 tbiilc psnimps 
we had be tier he-ginag^m.. Yes, ii'roin 
the heginrring.” 

The rehearsal rolled on. 

46- Ifr 

‘‘I thiok it -^veat splendidly,’” said 
Myra, “If onlyr we Tad Icniyaii our 
parts, £in(L corns in nt tine rrghtmoiments 
and been more serioxas over- it. ’’ 

^ “If the-re’saoyl€iiig:liirLgt^ be done i 
it will hcive to lie do ne by The j 
audience '^on’t l^iigrh” ' 

“Mr. I> €11*57 lovirxg e xplsaincd ik.t the 
author wa s iiotiri th^hoxis^, tlaiea uGiience 
collected their ca^uliLowers and left 
quietly. I think it ’sa rotten p] ay.”’ 

yW ell, it isn’t fri^litifully Immiy,” 
said Myrii, ""‘bnt ^e can put tLiait in 
OLirselwes- ” 

“It ’s so 3 oily hol’d to say tie* lines , 
properly — ihey’ne so Minnatnral/’ coin- ' 
plained 3hoinas. Truly ihoit hast ' 
cieated a favouirablo iinpircssioii with 
the danrseP— veil, 1 riBiia, lUiat’s 
absurd. Any ordinary person iwoii Id 
say, ‘ Truly 'thomaxrtannongsl tlaeui], old 
spot,’ or soinething of tlia t leiud 
“Welb yon £^yt.hat,riaoDLi:is ; rou ’ll 
be all riglt.’^ 

“^^eimightput afew soii^s iiis’ ’ said 
Dahlia, “ and a darxee or t wo.” 

“I think you ’ve forgot1;ea tet we’ve 
only donie Act m-eirLurkei An-chie, 
“Eis leijesty’s conj trier doesin’t zreully 
let hims&lf go till Act IL Still , I 'in ail 
fora son^andEidaince. fiiixijis^ik, come 
and Apac-he wifch nae.’* 

They clashed at each otlier ficjrcody. 

“ Oh, ’ll make it go idl rig-ht,”’ said 

A. M. 

Coouii«erci.alMlticTiisiii. ] 

“Do you wisli tka-t you VYer© cteivd'? Try 
‘BushmilLs.’”— i<Zil HW%” 

“Use of Floor- fom- Visitors 'fcofingbi g their 
own Skates, 2 d ecicli Ses&.ioB. 

The great “Sessmon"^’ j ole lias never 
been put more netxily theenthis. 



THE LEISURED CLASSES. 

Dr.Wikon, in a recent lecture, had a good word to say for tramps: “ They ^ were not really a very 

to the eountrij fjentJcmanJ* 


bad class; they torraganicJ, 



J Ul 

some’ow I ab-serlootly rotten . . Bridge porty liter lion.’ 


i 



Top o’ my form ihis momin’! simply cawn’t miss ’em 1 
easy as kiss my ’and 1 ” 


It’s 


“Bein’ a JI*. 
naow and agen. 


I alius likes to put in' an appearance nevery 
Goo’ mornin’, Constable. 
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DUAL PERSONALITY. 

WuEK a tiling goes astray, as it frequently may, 

Aii<i is not to be found Avhere I put it away, 

I seem to become, says my dimidlim, 

More blind than a bat in the light of the day. 

Site is seized with the blues at the places I choose 
To seaivli for a trace of my second-best trews, 

And she frowns as I grope with a vanishing hope 
Through Jier blouses and skirts and diminutive shoes. 

I {.an see her nerves shrink when I venture to think 
They may be in the bos with her ermine and mink, 
And she’ll probably ask, as I give up the lask. 

If 1 've looked in the scuttle and under the sink. 

But when I ’m at the office I am quite another me ; 

I can declare 
Precisely where 
Eacli thing I want should be. 

Til ere all is ordered sweetly, 

And tidied up completely, 

And docketed as neatly 
As one could wish to see. 

At least, that is the tale I drum 
Into my dear dimidixm. 

Wlien I hn making a hole in my hot buttered roll 
It will fiequently chance tliat the half of my soul 
AVill say, “ You will ’phone to the Stores, ownest own, 
And order a ton of the best kitchen coal.” 

“ Very good,” I reply, and I carefuUy tie ^ 

A knot ill my hankie, and Citywards hie 

In the evening — great Scott ! — discover that knot 
And wonder whoever has tied it, and why. 

I puzzle my brain in attempts to explain 
The knot and its meaning, but all is in vain 
Till my ownest conies in and I hear her begin, 

“ OJj, silly, you ’ve never forgotten again ? ” 

But when I ’m at the office I am quite another man, 

For there I find 
I bear in mind 
As much as mortal can. 

Tliere I ’ve no need to coddle 
With tricky knots my noddle ; 

My memory ’s a model 
Of order and of plan. 

At least, that is the kind of tone 
I practise on my ownest own. 

When troubles appear, and the cook becomes queer 
Regarding suuh questions as outings and beer, 

When the porridge is clumps of impossible lumps 
And I ’ll! told to complain by the lady I fear, 

Though I ’m vastly impressed that she dares to suggest 
A course so heroic, I haste to protest 
That the stuff is all right, that I fancy it quite, 

Then when it ’s like that it agrees with me best. 

Then with masculine guile I endeavour to smile 
As I start to absorb the detestable pile, 

While my queen’s upturned nose all too pointedly shows 
That she know’^s that I know the mixture is vile. 

But when I ’m at the office I am not like that at all ; 

The clerks obey 
Whate’er I say, 

The typists rush at call ; 

The office-boys deliver 
Their errands with a shiver, 

The porters quake and quiver 
When I pass through the hall. 

At least, that is the kind of scene 
I tiy to picture to my queen. 


THE REWIONSTRATOR. 

I. — Desirable.” 

“Good morning,” I said to the house agent. “I lun^e . 
come about that house with your bills in the window in i 
the Upton Road.” 

He became intensely polite and placed a chair for me. i 
“Oh, yes,” he said; “you could not have made a better ’ 
choice.” 

“I don’t say that I have chosen it,” I replied. 1 

“No, perhaps not exactly chosen— yeV’ he said Leaitily. : 
“ But — weU, you want to ask some questions about it.” 

“That’s just it,” I said. “T do.” | 

“There’s not a more desirable house in London,” he ran ! 

on. “It’s ” But I hiteiTupted him. ^ ; 

“You’ve come to the very point,” I said. “ ‘Desirable.’ : 
You call it a desirable residence, not only in speech, but in | 
your bills. ‘ Tiiis desirable residence.’ ” i 

“Naturally,” he answered. “How could Ave do other- • 
wise?” . I 

“ Well,” I said, “ how long has it been empty ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know exactly,” said he. “ Eighteen months, 
perhaps.” 

“ Just over two years,” I said. 

He looked at me narrowdy. “ Is it so long ? ” he remarked. , 
“ WeU, what then ? ” i 

“ What is your definition of ‘ desirable ’ ? ” I asked him. [ 
“ ‘ Desirable ’ ? ” be said. “ Why, to be desired, of course ; j 
something that people want.” 

“And yet,” I said, “ it has been empty for more than two 
years. But to proceed,” I added. “ I have been walking | 
about tins neigh bourliood for some time, just out of curiosity, 
looking at the bills in the windows, and I Lave found no I 
fewer than forty-five of your bills, Ifiiey were on houses of j 
every variety— big and litt'e, neat and slovenly, detacJiod » 
and in rows, old and. new — and every one is described as ^ 
‘desirable.’ Now surely you could do better than that? j 
The English langiinge is not so bankrupt as that ? ” I 

j He edged nearer the door. i 

I “How,” I asked, “can one epithet describe accurately i 
'forty-five totally different houses ? ” 

He began to groan, which encouraged me. 

“And think,” I said, “how foolish it looks. To go on 
year after year calling this empty and forlorn house 
‘desirable.’ People will begin to think yon are not sane. 
No wonder your business does not flourish. No wonder 
your paint is so dirty. It ’s a confession of failure.” 

He writhed. “ What do you suggest?” he asked at last. 
‘"Well,” I said, “something nearer the trutli. Such as 
j‘This well-built if empty residence which sensible house- 
' hunters would desire if they really examined it.’ Something 
like that. You see I have kept ‘ desire ’in. I know you 
couldn’t get on without that.” 
i He groaned again, 

j ‘‘ Or,” I continued, “ ‘ Tliis small but comfortably arranged 
j residence ; ’ ‘ This warm and inexpensive residence; ’ ‘ This 
residence with six bedrooms and three reception rooms ; ’ 
‘This conveniently-planned residence;’ or even, as a last 
resource, ‘ This residence.’ But, I implore you, not ‘ this 
desirable residence ’ when it isn’t desii’ed.” 

He rose at last and thanked me. 

“Any way,” he said, “you’ll let mo give you an order 
to view?” 

“No, thank you,” I said. 

“ But you should look over it,” he said. “It’s an excellent 
liouse, commodious, in every way des ” He stopped sud- 

denly. 

“But how did you know,” he asked as an after-thought, 

“ that it had been empty so long ? ” 

“ Because,” I replied, “ I live next-door.” 




io%o‘'SsE"M™EmG?v^^’ ‘ V.tv vTf flwnoimajw a /oi'i/teomins ■polklcal meeting). “But is it possible f 

• Cleil>. Why kot? Lady. *1 thought they \7ere more or less of a rough N4.tgre” 
Cleili. Well, MADA\i, we ye taken every possible precaution to keep our the Suffragettes." 


LOVE THE 

When first my love-sick form was thrown 
For Dot’s disdainful feet to flatten, 

It turned the scale at fifteen stone, 

And though I did my best to batten 
On patent foods, like Anti-turn, 

^ And exercises hard and rum, 

They only used to fatten. 

But, oh, the powers of passion spurned ! 

Where drugs and drills appeared to cosset 
A breast incieasingly concerned 
To bring the buttons home across it, 

Romantic grief began to melt 
Like mountain snows beneath my belt 
The adipose deposit. 

Amanda’s help was more than Dot’s ; 

Her “ ]!lo ” (that nipped my prayers to win her) 

Was worth its weight in gold, and lots 
More use than eating toast for dinner ; 

And Laura, too, when she forsook 
My life for ever, made me look 
At least a belt-hole thinner. 


REDUCER. 


I tliink the next were Blanche and Neil ; 

When they refused my hand (with jeering) 

And all my shattered day-dreams fell, 

Undoubtedly I found it cheering 
When ’neath a bosom rent and raw, 

Like long benighted friends I saw 
My boot-tips re-appearing. 

One disappointment more — should May 
The sequence of her sisters follow 
And melt a pound or so away. 

Though all the world thenceforth wrere hollow, 
’Twould comfort me, I feel, a bit 
To know the suits I wore would fit 
The Belvedere Apollo, Evoe. 

The Black Man’s Burden. 

The South Wales Echo, on the subject of the political crisis, 
states that “ we are making history by sweeps.” No names, 
however, are mentioned. 

The Transformation. 

_ “ She has her mother’s beautiful goldeu hair, which sLe still wears 
tied hack with rihhons ." — The Onlooker. 







^Gwendolen {greatly ahochei) “ On, Mother ! Baby 's si'eaking to all sorts of peotle he doesn’t know ! ” 


THE VITAL ISSUES. 

Dear Mr. Pltoh,— T iie attitude of 
'‘Perplexed Patriot” in a recent issue 
of yours fills me witli unmitigated com- 
passion. But why worry about conflicting 
issues ? His course should be as clear 
as mud. Take my case. Here am J, a 
resident in Kensin^on,. where the Candi- 
dates were Lord Claud HAMiLioif and 
Captain McTlwaine. I couldn’t possibly 
vote for the Captain because he supports 
V Oman Suflrage, and nothing will ever 
induce me to give the vote to a sex 
which prefers the music of Chopin to 
that of Handel. I suppose you will argue 
from this that I supported Lord Claud 
Hamilton. Wrong again. He is Chair- 
man of the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany j the climate of Horfolk always 
affects my liver, and I never go to Liver- 
pool Street station without losing my 
temper. In those circumstances the 
duty of a patriot to abstain from the 
polling-booth was absolutely imperative. 

Yours complacently, 

Resolute Mugwump. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — As a convinced 
humanitarian and member of the Feline 
Defence Society, I have made it my 


business to extract, if possible, pledges 
from the Liberal Candidates in the five 
divisions in which I have a vote to 
support the grant of a Government 
subsidy to the Society in question. So 
far I have entirely failed to obtain even 
an acknowledgment of iny letters. Per- 
haps you will suggest some more effectual 
means of inducing them to listen to the 
voice of reason. 

Yours faithfufly, 

ANTI-DREADNOUGHr. 

The Nestj Oatfori Bridge, 

Dear Mr. Punch,— As the father of a 
family which I am attempting to bring 
up in an atmosphere of cidture and 
refinement, wdU you permit me to lodge 
a protest against the unspeakable vul- 
garity of the Tory literature that is 
being daily foisted upon my household ? 
To take only one example, a few days 
ago my little boy, Theobald Athanasius, 
aged seven, brought me a leaflet which 
had been insidiously thrust into my 
letter-box, bearing upon it the followino" 
couplet; — ^ 

“ If you want to cheaply smoke 
Then kick out the Liberal bloke.” 
Whatever my political opinions may be, 
IS it not a gratuitous insult to imagine 


j that this revolting instance of the split 
infinitive would appeal either to me or 
to any other member of my family ? 

Indignantly yours, 

Disgusted Householder. 

Worple Boady Wimbledon. 

Dear Mr. Punch,— May I count upon 
your well-known love of fairplay to give 
prominence to the following. Though 
I detest Home Rule and the Land Taxes, 
I ain so firmly convinced that the true 
solution of all national problems is to 
be found in the scientific study of 
Phrenology that I shall be I’eluctaiLtly 
obliged to withhold my vote from the 
Unionist Candidate in this Division, as 
he has refused to support a Bill making 
that subject compulsory in all elementary 
schools. The Liberal Candidate, on the 
other hand, promises that if the Primi*: 
Minister introduces such a measure into 
liis programme he will give it his 
benevolent consideration. 

Faithfully yours, 

Jonah Burdekjn. 

Flancliette Villay Leatlierliead, 

“THE DAMPAIGN IN BREOONSRTHE.” 

^ Hereford Times. 

That ’s what it comes to, reallv. 
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CHRISTMAS DRAMA IN 1959. 

What we ai^e coiiiKG to. 

The Yule-tide attraction at Tonge’s 
Theatre this year, a play performed 
entirely hy grown-nps, is certain to 
draw large audiences, if only by reason 
of its piquant novelty. Spectators at 
the opening performance were enthu- 
siastb over the quaint spectacle, and 
when at its conclusion the manager 
appeared before the curtain, leading by 
the hand a lady who could not have 
been a day less than thirty-five, the 
applause was tremendous. Now that 
the parents have a play written and 
acted especially for them, they will 
assuredly clamour to see it, and Mr. 
Tonge has very wisely arranged to give 
two performances daily of The Hcrodians 
till further notice. 

Peter Pan celebrated his fifty-sixth 
birthday at the Citizen York’s Theatre 
last evening, and is apparently as fresh 
and popular as ever. We are relieved 
to notice that at least one line in Act lU., 
inexcusably mutilated in (we believe) 
the edition of 193-1, is now restored to 
its original form. Another victory for 
the most enlightened government of 
modern times 1 

At other London houses the usual 
theatrical fare of the season continues 
in brisk demand, Drury Lane, now 
more than ever the nursery of the British 
drama, has again followed the precedent 
of the last twenty years in producing 
a spectacular kindergarten play, an- 
nounced as the work of tlie youngest 
litterateur yet living. The entire book 
of the piece has, we understand, been 
dictated to a staff of nurses, the talented 
author being at present unable to read 
or write. As usual, a noteworthy feature 
is made of the orchestra, this year 
augmented by a number of rattles and 
coral bells, an innovation for which the 
audience on Boxing Night testified their ! 
approval by tlieir li early reception of 
Master Glovei*, minimus, on that talented 
youngster being lifted into the con- 
ductor’s seat. 

Meanwhile a striking echo of bygone 
taste was afforded last Sunday evening 
at the Galsworthy Hall, where a dis- 
tinguished gathering of serious play- 
goers assembled to witness the much- 
talked-of revival of Cinderella, a Christ- 
I mas Pantomime, by members of the 
j Defunct Drama Society. The perform- 
ance, if a trifle esoteric for popular 
enjoyment, proved on the whole unde- 
niably interesting, care having been 
taken to ensure absolute accuracy of 
mounting — even to such details as 
coloured fires and the introdxiction of 
a genuine contemporary moon [coon?] 
song. Much of the humour, indeed, 
was so archaic as to be unintelligible 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING TECHNICAL. 

A^ori/ieni Fanner (on his way to the Poll, after eonversation loUh Gandidate). “ Well, toat 

SETTLES ’T. JOaNGED IP AH VOTES FOR A FELLER AS TALKS ABOUT A HOSS S LEFT FB02:JT LEG. 

to modern ears ; and though certain Fashion Hints, 

superior members of the audience ** jg i^ecoming usual now for men when 
affected to laugh hugely over such calling to leave their hat and stick in the hall, 
passages as the Baron's reference to except when foreigners.”— Da iZj/ d/uzh 
tired ^kippers, or the demand hy his gyeii in the case of a native the hat and 
eccentric wife for female suffrage, or- g^ick may be taken into the drawing- 
dinary individuals might well be excused j,oom if it is understood that the visitor 
for wondering what it was all about, called with the express purpose of 
The experiment, though of some his- thrashing his host. The hat, replaced 
torical value, is hardly likely to be the head, will serve as a protection 
repeated. ________ against retaliation. 

“Theterais were tempting, even for Madame “One of the Cominittee-rooms of Sir W. 
Sarah Bernhardt : £4,000 for twenty-four per- Dunn, Uniomst candidate for W est South w^h, 

formances in a month, each performance in a >vas broken into during Friday mght The 

shetch to last ten minutes. This works out at intruder had scattered about the room a laige 
tlZd deal over a guinea and a half a minute.” nuinher of canvassing cads, and disarranged a 

'Juaneliester Evening Chronieh. _ 

b^Candi^ It nuist liave been a brisk afEair while 
da°es torn th? restrained methods of itlasted._ Why sbo^d canvassers have 
SfstStician. It all their own way? 
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would be that their election colours together as they used to be. She’s 
BLANCHE’S LETTERS. might be more becoming to lier com- taken to writing impressionist stories 
Eluctioxs .vxn Tnixcs. pletdon. and plays, and she does such queer 

Parh Lane, Talking of colours, my darling Pom- things and goes to such queer places to 
Dearest Dvriixc, — There’s not much pom is a bit aifaisse now that doggies get local coloui and fiist-hand^impres- 
left of your "Blanche, after a strenuous have to match frocks, and I can only sions that Bosh says he vont stand 
time working to save the country. But wear him when I’m dressed in brown, much more of it. 

I don’t complain. One’s country doesn’t At the place I go to for match-dogs when she wns writing Lima London 
have to be saved vevy often, and saving they ’re awfully clever at dyeing them, was to get herself up cn paiivresse and 
it makes quite a nice break in one’s One of my canvassing days I was in go and sit on a seat on the Embankment 
ordinarv amusements. It behoves us all 1 blue, wdth a blue dog, aud another day one evening. She got into chat with 


(isn't that a lovely phrase ? I - 
begin almost everything vr'itli 
it now [ ) to stand together, 
and join hands, and stem the 
tide, and all that sort of thing, 
don’t you think ? 

We ^vere having a rippiii’ 
time down at the Middle- 
shires’ when Norty told us 
we’d all got to go to town 
and help to save the country. 

It was in this way. His old 
constituents in the hTorth have 
turned out to be pigs of the 
first magnitude. They say 
they don’t want him for their 
Member any longer, that he 
iiasn’t kept the promises he 
made them or introduced any 
of the measures he said he 
would, but has flourished away 
on his own, making speeches 
on subjects they don’t care 
tuppence about. He says 
they’re a rotten crowd, and 
that they may — but never 
mind about that. So he’s 
standing for Grimy Green, a 
weird North-Eastern suburb 
of London that I ’d never 
even heard of, and there I ’ve 
been working myself half 
dead for a fortnight. Oh, the 
dingy little parlours I ’ve 
penetrated to and the immense 
amount of information I’ve 
given in these two weeks ! 
The big loaf, the little loaf, 
the tall loaf,- the short loaf, 
the black loaf, the white loaf 
— ^I’d no idea I knew so 
much about loaves or any- 
thing else! (D’you want a 
wrinkle in canvassing, my 
ownest ? Wear a fresh frock “ 






UlU LC 


Friend. “ Is IT safe to send tour stuff in a wrapper line that ? ’ 
Poet. “Well, I find it always comes back all eighi!’' 


a poor man, who told her he | 
was out of a job andhadnt 
had anything to eat for a fort- 
night. This was a simply 
rippin’ bit of local colour for 
Wee-Wee. She didn’t know 
people could go so long with- 
out food. She said she was a 
needlewoman who couldn’t 
get any needling to do, that 
she ’d been turned out of her 
lodgings that day — and she 
went on yarning till she gave 
herself avay (just likelier!), 
and the man who ’d had no- 
thing to eat for a fortnight 
turned on her and said, 
'‘You ’re a fraud! I know 
you now. You’io Wee-Wee 
Tresyllyan, and I shall get no 
local colour from you! ” And 
Wee-Wee said, “And I know 
you — and youh'o a fraud — 
and I shall get no local colour 
from you. You ’re Ray Rym- 
ington.” And so it was, and 
he was out to get first-hand 
impressions for h*s poem, 
The City of Terrible Tears. 

Have you heard of Lala 
Middleshire’s new departure ? 
Skating is her obsession, you 
know. She lives on skates 
and thinks on skates. She 
can do all the club figures 
right off the reel, including 
those frightfully diffy ones, 
Mustard-and-Cress and .Don- 
key’s Ears, without making 
the teeniest mistake. Well, 
she’s nothing if not philan- 
thropic, and she ’s founded a 
School for Teaching Fancy 
Skating to the Orphan Child- 
ren of the Deserving Poor. 


I never leave off talking I was in green, with a green one. Subscriptions didn’t come in fast 

about The Loaf !) . ^ Myself I carry the idea farther still, enough, so Lala has generously resolved 

Aunt Goldie has sprung a surprise and hardly ever speak to 'anyone who to give herself to the Cause. She 
on us. I don t defend Norty. The role doesn’t match the toilette I ‘happen will do a skating turn at the Mag- 
of neglected wife is an impossible one to be wearing. Josiah was absurdly nificent, the Never-Say-Die, ’ and the 
to play well, and the worm will turn elated because^ I took him with me to Gorgeous. The terms they offer her 
when neglectecUoo much ; but Aunt G. tea at Rumpei mayer’s the other after- are enormous. It’s the first time 
has proved quite the of worms, noon. “This is as it should be,” he 'they’ve had a duchess in the bills, 

and ! cun i forgive her lor going over said. “Husband and wife together.” We all think it simply most immensely 
the other side and helping a horrid “My dear man,” I screamed} “don’t brave and splendid of her to sacrifice 
LadicaL ^ Ihe idea of letting private be so ricky! I’m only wearing you her own feelings and come before the 
feelings inhuence ones pohtics! The to-day because I’m in red, and you’ve public in aid of her pet Cause. The 
only thing that could possibly excuse a a red complexion ! ” stage dress she will wear for her skating 

woman for going over to the enemy Bosh and Wee-Wee aren’t so comfy act will be a good deal like that of a 




Principal Boy, with high military boots 
and a fur cap. 

The Bullyon-Boiindermere people con- 
tinue their efforts to be in the move- 
ment, in spite of the snub courteous, 
the snub with circumstance, and the 
snub direct, as MfLTON" says. They^"e 
bought the Old gores’ place in Sussex, 
and on New Year’s Eve gave one of 
those “Good Eesolutions” parties that 
have been so popular. Towards mid- 
night, you know, dancing stops, and 
everyone writes down a good resolution 
for the New Year. You needn’t put 
your name, so you can say just what 
you like. Tlien, when midnight ’s past, 
someone reads the good resolutions 
aloud, and prizes may be given for the j 
funniest. Well, the crowd at the B.-B.s’ | 
wrote down their good resolutions and 
they were all shaken together in a bag. 
Presently old Bullyon-Boundermere stood 
up and began to read them aloud (the 
poor wretches had a lot of swagger 
prizes ready), and oh, my dear, my dear ! 
what do you think most of the people 
had written as their good resolution? 
“ Never to come here again ! ” 

Have you heard the rumour that 
spring coats are to be quite, quite short 
and hats small and saucy, also that 
gowns will be flouncier and frilHer, and 
that with these more joyous and expan- 
sive frocks plenty of laughter will be 
correct ? Ever thine, Blanche. 


ONE CANDIDATE TO THE OTHER. 

Billy, old boy, we ’ve had a merry fight. 
Arguing, ranting, raving, day and night, 
Much as a pair of monomaniacs might. 

But let me whisper, ere the frantic din 
Which marks the close of battle shall 
begin, 

I hope 'ivith all my heart that you 'll get in! 

’Tis not that I have wavered in my creed ; 
I ’m ready, as before, to fight and bleed 
For Unionism. Yes, I am indeed. 

I still regard your Budget as a curse, 

A Socialistic plot, a— something w^orse ; 

I can’t explain it very well in verse. 

I still believe your policy would tend 
To cause our mighty Empire to descend 
To very small potatoes in the end. 

I still esteem the House of Lords —but 
stay, 

Why need I tell you this ? I ’ll merely 
say 

I grow more Tory-minded every day. 

Nor is it, Billy, that I lack the grit 
To show my face at Westminsteiv and sit 
Among the Nation’s Chesen. Not a bit. 

But I am very fearful, I confess ; 

And this is what occasions my distress — 
I never could live up to The Express! 


Physical Development, j 

From the catalogue of the National 
Loan Exhibition : — 

^ “He is seated, wearing a wig aud gown ; his 
right elbow is on the table by his side ; his left 
forefinger to his forehead ; his left ami is bent 
and he has a ring on the little finger ; his left 
hand lests on his hip.’’ 

Compare the above with the following 
passage from a concert programme : — 

“ A poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree, 
Sing all a green willow. 

Her hand on her hosom, her head on her knee, 
Sing willow, willow, willow.” 

We, have tried both positions and can^ 
recommend them to sufferers from any” 
of the usual complaints. 

“ Colonel Seely, addressing a meeting at Liver- 
pool, protejsted against the sinister attempis to 
stir up strife with Germany. 

An Enplanaiios. 

Colonel Seely explains that what he really 
said at Liverpool was that the paxiper disquali- 
fication would be removed , and the number c£ 
Old Age Pensions thus increased.”— BawpaZore 
Daily Post, 

In a big building it is often hard to 
catch the exact words. 

“Boy scouts are entirely non-political. So 
also, but to a still greater degree, is the Bo/ 
Scouts Assistance Association.” — Evening Stan- 
dard. 

The B.S.A.A. can never ev’-en have heard 
of the Budget. 
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THE ERNEST SMILES SELF- 
HELP RESTAURANT. 

{Extracts from Prospectus) 
“Experihentdm in Corpore Smili.” 
Mr. Ernest Smiles, before resorting 
to the Self-Help regimen, suffered from 
cramp, club feet, diplopia, elasmobran- 
chitis, pongo-pongo, the gorbles, and 
many other incurable ailments. He has 
now eliminated them all from his system 
and has demonstrated that he has benefited 
mentally as well as physically from the 
new treatment, by writing : (1) Spiritml 
Law in the Vegetable World ; (2) Suction 
Gas Breathing (the standard work cn 
the subject) ; by composing his famous 
Honey Pudding Polka, dedicated to Mrs. 
Tita Bedale, and by winning back the 
Vegetarian Spillikins Championship in 
his forty-third year. 

Trial Trips by Famous Feeders. 
Before Mr. Smiles opened his Self- 
Help Restaurant to the public he had his 
recipes tested at sample meals by no 
fewer than six hundred private guests, 
with striking results. Among those 
guests were the Head Master of Eton, 
the Countess Ratz, Mr. Victor Grayson, 
Mr. Stewart Gjl^y (the famous Hunger 
marcher), Mrs. Chickering Chipp, Mr. 
Arthur Ponsonby (author of The Needle 
in the Gamel's Bye), the Countess of 
Warwick, Archdeacon Sinclair, Miss 
Truly Shattcck, Algernon Ashton; Esq., 
Mr. Alexander Ure (the Lord Advo- 
cate), Dr. Bodie, Mr, Cody’, Mx. P. G. 
Konody", and others. 

An Attractive Inthrior. 

As you enter you see on both sides 
and in front of you various books 
by Mr. and Mi*s. Smiles on theo- 
logical as well as culinary topics ; 
also their famous batterie de cuisine 
(including the notorious Collectivist 
Colander, the Esoteric Xutmeg Scraper, 
the Deep Sea Biplane Fryer with poly- 
phonic gear) and various food specialities 
(such as Desiccated Infants’ Soup Snuff, 
Proletariate Palatinoids, Salsify Galan- 
tine, Beet-root Chocolate, Mud Bath 
Buns, Iceland Moss Meidngues, etc.). 
Beyond are the tables gay with bunting 
— Sir Percy is 'himself an occasional 
visitor— and the waitresses with their 
deeply spiritual lineaments, magnificent 
ehevelures and rich meatless fruity 
contralto voices. 

Strange Meal-fellows. 

As Mr. Harold Bulbo once happily 
remarked, the Self-Help Restaurant is 
the Cranks’ Clearing House. Here you 
may see a notorious Mayfair roue 
mingling his tears with those of a re- 
tired hath-chair proprietor from Rother- 
hithe; a prize-fighter unaware that his 
next-door neighbour is in the running 
for the Laureateship ; an archdeacon 

hobnobbing with a fruitarian secularist ; 
a famous actress terrified by the proxi- 
mity of Ml*. William Archer; an inter- 
national Rugby three-quarter fascinated 
by the adjacence of a militant Suf- 
ragette; or an athletic musician sharing 
a salmi of toad-stools with an anasmic 
musical critic. 

Societies which Patronise the 
Restauilynt. 

Among the Societies that have held 
meetings at the Self-Help Restaurant 
are The Universal Interference League, 
The Vegetable Marrowtime League, The 
Scilly Islands Suffrage Association, The 
Banbury Cake Walkers, The Anti-Tannin 
Tea Tasters, The Cryptic Skipping- 
rope Guild, The Teetotal Ballet-dancers’ 
League, The Incorporated' Society of 
Vegetarian Sandwichmen, The Phreno- 
logical Temperance Wind Band, The 
Christian Science Sea-kale Club, The 
Anti-Bootlace Association, The Side- 
spring Hand-hell Ringers, The Vege- 
tarian Lion-food Institute, The Society 
for the Promotion of Kindness to Crimi- 
nals, The Infants’ Anti-Sausage Society, 
The Compulsory Sunshine Society, Ihe 
AR-Veg. Universal Brotherhood, The 
Anti-Banana Side-K.Jp Society, The 
Amalgamated Toe-post Boot Subscrip- 
tion Dance Society, The Inner Light 
Society, The Anti-Saponians, The xAnti- 
Forcible Feeders, The All-wool Dew- 
Bathers, The Barefoot Brigade, The 
Chestnut Salon, The National Feline 
Defence League (President, Baroness 
Puszkin), The Upper Tooting xA.lmack's 
Club, The Farinaceous Free Feeders, 
The One Boy One Skate Association, 
and The Brixton Keo-Platonic Barley- 
water Federation. 

The Self-Help Restaurant Programme. 

Monday, llih, 

11 — 1. School of Arctic Goober y. 

2.30 p.M. Lecturette by Professor 
Bastahle Chump: “Levitation,” with 
musical illustration by the Lower Tooting 
Flute Quartet. 

3.30 p.M. Sermonette: “The Duties 
of Demonology,” by Madame Hesper 
Haddock, followed by Occult Dancing 
Class. 

5 to 6.30 p.M. Lecturine : “How to tell 
Character by Tea Leaves,” with Lime- 
light illustrations, by the Countess 
Tassila Banffy. Admission Free, in- 
cluding lime-juice. 

7.0 P.M. Professor Peter Latham will 
lecture on the “ Gnostic Propaganda of 
the Grille.” Admission Free. A Silver 
Collection in aid of the Silver Grille. 

8.0 p.M. Lecture by Miss Ediss Jaskit: 
“The Need of Hallucination,” with 
Chirological illustrations by the Becken- 
ham Tomato Omelette Coterie. 

9.0 — 11.30 p.M. Annual Dance of the 
Occult Breathing League (President, 

Blanco Mandible, Esq.). Admission, Is. 
Lucky Tub Refre.shn:ent Tickets, GfZ. 
each. Reincarnation Polkas, Gnostic 
Barn-dances, Psychometric Lancers, 
Sleep Cake-walking, by the President 
and Mrs. Delia Warlock, P.P.Q. To 
wind up with an astral supper on 
the roof garden, at which each guest 
will be given two simulation chestnut 
sausages, one magical mince-pie and a 
glass of psycho-sherbet. 

SOLVING THE SERVANT PROBLEM, 

Gentlemen, will you bo good enough 
to range yourselves outside the door for 
a moment, Yvhile I explain, for the bene- 
fit of anybody who happens to be 
reading this, who you are, who I am, 
why you are on one side of the door and 

I on the other. At the end of that time 

I hope to he in a fit condition to admit 
you. 

What happened, as counsel says, was 
this : — William and I agreed to share a 
flat in the Temple, and, having so agreed 
and told each other how nice that would 
be, we proceeded to take the flat and to 
occupy the same. Being mere men, 
we were a little surprised and pained to 
find no furniture in the rooms when yvg 
■got there, for we had always imagined 
that rooms would at least furnish them- 
selves. With the assistance of a West 
End firm, who had been established in 
the year 2 a.d. and on this occasion did 
most of the talking as befitted their age, 
we overcame that difficulty and settled 
down to live our happy life. But theie 
were other surprises waiting for us. 
Rooms, it appears, are not only too lazy 
to furnish themselves but will not even 
take the trouble to clean themselves. 
Breakfast neither cooks nor lays itself, 
and things, speaking generally, do not 
happen unless they are made to. 

Realising this with the utmost diffi- 
culty, we set about cooking and arrang- 
ing a meal for ourselves, about wliich 
processes the less said the better. ; 
Suflfice it that we managed to allay our 
immediate hunger and to nourish our- 
selves sufificieutly to be able to smoke 
our pipes. Packing, lighting and com- 
busting tobacco is the one process that 
men can satisfactorily manage for them- 
selves. 

They were ample pipes, but eventually 
even they gave out. We felt physically 
comfortable but morally anxious as to 
why the remnants of our food stayed 
on the table so long. At last we were 
forced to the reluctant conclusion that 
the clearing of breakfast tables is another 
of those things which do not happen ' 
hut are done. Food, plates, knives and 
forks wiR apparently sit on as you left • 
them for ever unless menial pressure is 
brought to hear on them. - . . 
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'‘William,” I said, “this table ought 
to be cleared by now,” 

“It ought,” he answered. “I will 
ring the bell for the servants.” 

“There is no bell,” I reminded him, 
wearily, “ and there are no servants.” 

“Then,” he said, “you must get a 
servant,” and forthwith went oil to stay 
with his -^people in the country. That 
was a week ago. 

At first I could not think how one 
gets a servant. Now that I have men- 
tioned the matter to my lady friends, I 
cannot think how one does not get fifty 
« servants. It almo-.t appears that these 
ladies do do something sometimes. Can 
it be the fact that they do not spend all 
their days idling in armchairs and look- 
ing beautiful? Can it be the truth 
' that, when we men regard ourselves as 
going off to work in the morning, we 
are in reality being turned out of our 
own homes to go and do nothing but 
look important somewhere— where it dees 
not matter, while the women are busy 
managing that part of tlie world that 
does matter? Anyhow,-! had only to 
mention my servant difficulty to a few 
of the leading members of the sex to be 
besieged by applicants. A word im 


your ear, before you make any invidious 
remarks : the gentlemen outside the 
door are the said applicants. Let me 
tell you why they are outside. 

It is now ten o’clock a.m., the 
appointed hour for the interviews of 
candidates. The first knock woke me 
up. Why I was still then in bed was 
because last night was the first occasion 
on which I had succeeded in making a 
bed possible to sleep in. If I was thus 
unpunctual, it was not likely that one 
of the fifty competitors for the post of 
honour would give himself away by 
being late on the first morning, so that 
before I had nearly completed my bath 
they had all arrived. There then they 
all are on the other side of the door 
clamouring for admittance. “ But,” 
you will say, “ surely it is the servant’s 
job and not yours to open ths front 
door ? ” My dear friends, you. show that 
you are no more intelligent than William 
by the way you harp on servants that 
do not exist. The whole of my potential 
staff is on the wrong side of the latch, 
and I ... But that was in my ludicrous 
and almost indecent past. Now I am 
dressed and physically capable of open- 
ing a door. 


Welcome, gentlemen, to my modest 
premises. One of you is to be my loyal 
if incompetent manservant. The ques- 
tion is, which? Come, you shall all 
set yourselves to work. Cook this morn- 
ing’s breakfast, wash yesterday’s break- 
fast things, clean the seven pairs of 
boots that are waiting to be cleaned and 
remove the debris of a week from my 
sitting-room. The man who does his 
work best is the successful candidate. 
Set to, gentlemen, for I have the hunger j 
of a week in me. Once that is satisfied, 1 
I shall be most genial and easy to get on 
with. Who knows that I may not be so 
happy and pleased with fife as to engage 
the whole fifty of you on the spot ? 

Political Candour. 

“ENTHUSIASM FOR SIR 0. CAYZER. 
DENSE AUDIENCE AT THE TItEDEGAR-HALL.” | 
Western, MaiL 

From an article in The Westminster 
Gazette entitled “Under Protection in 
Austria-Hungary ” : — 

“ Food amongst this class is very coarse, and 
in the county of Zips it is only enjoyed six or 
seven times a ye. r.” , u 

It must be really enjoyed then, j 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. ’Punch's Staff of Learned Clerhs.) 

Although a good deal of tlie plot of The Settler (Hodder 
AND vStoughton) is laid, as the name suggests, on virgin soil, 
T must confess that I prefer, as being more thrilling, that 
lesser part 'vvliich is enacted in the outskirts of civilised 
Winnipeg. Some twenty-five years ago, I gather, Winnipeg 
had a colony of Slavs of all varieties—Polak, Croatian, 
Magyar, and the rest— and they enjoyed nothing so much 
as a two days’ marriage feast in true native style, with 
unlimited beer and a fight and a hur sprinkling of knife- 
w’ounds to finish up. Some of the members of this colony 
w'ere anarchists with a great yearning to liberate Russia 
from the yoke of the tyrant — men who had escaped from 

Siberia, or just missed going 

there. There are exciting times 
in such company, and Mr. Ralph 
Connor provides these liberally. 

We are introduced to a blood 
feud (I will kill him. I have 
sworn the oath! Aha!), and 
things are lively until Kalmar, 
the avenger, is whipped away by 
the strong arm of the law. But 
of course an - ordinary prison 
cannot hold him, and one looks 
for a brisk renewal of hostilities. 

The author, however, has a lot 
of local colour about settlers to 
work off, and so there is a long- 
interval of settling, of a peace- 
able nature, during which one 
waits patiently for the reappear- 
ance of Kalmar and the fulfil- 
ment of the oath. At the end 
of the book he comes, but with 
a disappointing explosion-scheme 
which backfires and does for 
him as well as his victim. I 
was rather sorry about that, be- 
cause, though Kalmar was an 
unpleasant customer, he was 
better than the other man, and 
I had a sneaking regard for him. 

But I daresay that is my bad taste. 

The characters revolving 

round the Faces in the Mist — 

(Clarke) are not wholly unfamiliar to the novel reader. 
There^ is the nouveau riche American who comes over to 
die still Free Trade market with a marriageable daughter. 
There is the^ heir-apparent to a peerage who in consulta- 
tion with his father, impecunious equally with himself, 
comes to the conclusion that the million sterling under- 
stood to be the dowry pertaining to the imported article is 
worth annexing to an ancient barony. Lastly, there is the 
British lover, untitled and not too wealthy, who enters the 
lists against the embarrassed heir of the noble backwoods- 
man, in the end unhorses him and carries off the prize. 
These are the puppets of the play, of a class not specially 
attractive. That makes the more creditable the success 
achieved by Mr. Steuart. He tells a rattling good story, 
artfully set m succession in the effectively varied back- 
grounds of the Highlands and Egypt. He has a great gift 
01 presenting in a few strokes a scenic picture. Through the 
centuries prose and verse have been lavished on the eternal 
hills; yet I do not remember anything more briefly or more 
finely phrased than Mr. Steuart’s passing impression of a Scotch 


Great Percy! 
Lothayrio ? ” 


mountain, the scene of a tragic episode in the story. Great 
grey crags, ‘‘ massed in the grim indifference of everlasting 
strength.” Pamela, the heiress, is a charming study of the 
American girl. More subtle is the portrayal of her father, 
patiently but unwillingly dragged by the chariot- wheels of 
a vulgarly ambitious wife who doesn’t mean to go back 
home ” and face her friends until she has captured at least 
the eldest son of a peer. By a pleasant paradox Faces in 
the Mist is a breezy book, full of life and colour. 

When I was a child I found many disadvantages in my 
condition. I looked forward wdth confidence to growing up 
and becoming important. Now authors and playwrights 
combine to make me ashamed of being no longer a c£ld. 
To-day it is not the thing to be grown up. Indeed, Mr. 
Algernon Blackwood suggests and warmly advocates a cure 

for adiiltness. The Education of 
Uncle Paul (Macmillan) is under- 
taken by Niece Nixie, and 
directed to this point : that you 
can be a child even up to the 
ripe age of eighty provided you 
take the right view of things. 
You must, as Uncle Paul soon 
learns, stop trying to look serious; 
you muL*u realise that clouds and 
dreams are the things that ma!- 
ter, that politics and meals are the 
things that do not. Nixie herself 
is the sweetest child, full of 
imagination and affection, wis- 
dom and inconsequence. As a 
teacher she is less satisfactory, 
even tiresome. She knows too 
much ; she explains too logically. 
Children, I know, can find their 
way “through the crack which 
divides yesterday from to-day,” 
but when they discuss that pro- 
cess metaphysically they cease 
to be children. Thus, charmed 
though I was with the phantasy 
and the poetry of the book,' I 
came at the end of it to three 
prosaic and rather dismal con- 
clusions. The first, that we 
tend nowadays to spoil the 
invaluable child by injudicious 
booming and excessive limelight ; 

I ■ the second, that we deceive our- 

selves in supposing that we can be real children without 
being young; the third, that there is, after all, something to 





’0\V DID THEY KNOW I WAS SUCH A 


be said for growing up. 


THE AWAY OF IT. 

“ Whither away ? ’’—that was the light-heart tone, 

Our careless greeting, on that summer s day ; 

Little I guessed life should grow dark and lone 
With her away. 

But that’s the kind of prank Fate loves to play : 

You roam from temperate to torrid zone, 

And ransack life ; “ A fig for love ! ” you sav 
“And all his fetters ; ” then some Jill or Joan ^ 

corner, “just by chance,” and— hey ! 
Without her all the joys your life has known 
Wither away 1 


“ The will has been proved of the late Mr. — 
Tariff Reform means more of this. 


who died intestate.” 
Daily Ex'press. 
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Mr. Herbert Gladstone, we are told, 
before giving orders for tke forcible 
feeding of the Suffragettes, tried the 
process on himself. So little inconveni- 
ence did he feel that he could talk 
perfectly well during the whole of the 
operation. So much for those who 
stigmatised it as inhumanity on the 
ground that it prevented a woman 
from speaking for some few minutes. 

He * 

The Tsar, receiving the 
Chinese imperial naval mis- 
sion, said that Prince Tsai 
Hsun’s visit would tend to 
consolidate the friendship 
which had existed for hun- 
dreds of years between Russia 
and China. His Majesty 
might have gone further and 
reminded the Prince how 
Russia had quite recently 
poured forth blood and money 
on behalf of Manchuria. 

Mr. DE Morgan’s next novel, 
we are told, will be sold to 
the public at a halfpenny per 
thousand words. We under- 
stand, however, that it will 
not be possible to purchase 
a smaller quantity than the 
entire book, ^ 

.n 

We make no apology for 
quoting the following para- 
graph from The Liverpool 
Daily Post, for it undoubtedly 
deserves a place in our 
columns : — “We are officially 
informed that at a general 
assembly of academicians and 
associates of the Royal 
Academy of Arts . . . Jean 
Baptiste Edouard de Taille 
was elected an honorary 
foreign academician ; and 
William Orpen (painter), F. 

Derwent (wood sculptor), and 
Ernest George Derwent Wood 
(sculptor), and Ernest George 

Academy.” ^ 

* 

Dr. Cook’s whereabouts are still only 
a matter of conjecture. There is some 
talk now of fitting out a Search Expedi- 
tion. This is not unusual in the case of 
Arctic explorers. 

* * 

A Bill to secure the future of the 
Crystal Palace has been deposited for 
introduction into the next Parliament, 
but the difficulty of preserving a glass 
building in an age of aviation would 
appear to be almost insuperable. 

4s * 

He 

About three hundred disused horse- 
omnibuses, it is said, are now lying idle, 


and it should soon be possible to pick up 
one for a song. Here surely is a chance 
for the young doctor who cannot afford 
to buy a brougham. 

♦ * 

“ Skating at St. Moritz ” is the title 
of an article in a contemporary. It is 
wonderful how the craze is spreading. 

* ^ 

“Avoid the W'eather 
Travel Underground” I 

says an insulting placard issued by the ! 


The Duke of Connaught has left 
England for a hunting expedition in 
East Africa. This confirms the rumour 
that Mr. Roosevelt one day missed a 
lion. 



POINTS FOR PATRIOTS. 
(Generously supplied to Tariff Beiorm 
Orators hy a Free Trader.) 

German measles come into this country 
— - absolutely free. Is this fair ? 
A ten -per -cent. tax on 

every imported measle would 
give the home article a chance. 
Vote for Tariff Reform and 
British Measles ! 


Do you love the manners 
and customs of old England ? 
You do ? Tariff Reform means 
better manners and 3I0RE 

I CUST0M.S ! 


i Why buy eggs laid by hens 

I who cannot speak a word of 
English? Tariff Reform 
I means a Busy Time for Buff 
Orpingtons ! 


“ I ’ear this Jenkins is coin’ to get in ; but don’t you say as ^ 

TOLD YOU — OR the OTHER SIDE MAY LOSE ’EART, AN’ I’M A Lib’RAL 
MESELF.” 


Ask your Pawnbroker how 
business is. Very bad,” he 
will reply. Quite so. Tariff 
Reform means Prosperous 
Pawnbrokers and More of 
Them ! 

When you dine at a re- 
staurant the waiter is pro- 
bably a German. Is this 
fair? No! Vote for Tariff 
Reform and reverse the posi- 
tions ! 


From a letter in The Glasgow 
Herald : — 

“ Let each elector j^onder on this 
question before entering the ballot 
box.” 

W e pondered, and squeezed in. 


UndergiDund Railways; 
confess that the weather 
on itself. 


but we must 
has brought it 


♦ 4s 
4s 


“ Well, I call it a most bare-legged 
thing to do,” said Mrs. Jones on hearing 
of Lady Constance Stewart-Riohardson’s 
appearance at the Palace. 

4s 4s 
4c 

Lady Constance, we understand, is 
dancing for a philanthropic object, yet 
her performance will serve to show 
other members of the aristocracy how 
they may be able to earn a living when 
practically reduced to their last shift. 


“ The conference between the Northumber- 
land owners and men on Saturday in respect of 
the Eight Hours Act resulted in no definite 
decision. After sitting for some hours the 
meeting broke up, and the following statement 
was issued tj the press : — 

Be r.vTx'iiOTio and eat oats. 

Large Packet, 5d,” 

Western Mall. 

So the time was not wasted altogether. 


‘SSpeakiug at an 
Corxooration Baths . . 


overflow meeting at the 
— Daily Telegraph. 


How easy some things are made for the 
modern humorist. 


VOL. cxxxvnr. 
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BIRRELL ON THE BOROUGHS. 

[Under the heading “Mr. Birreirs Message to the West,’ The Times 
a.mounces that after the second day’s polling, -when the results showed 
that aboujfc 30 per cent, of the contested Liberal boroughs had gone over 
to the Unionists, the Chief Secretary for Ireland gave to a Press 
representative the following message for the Western Counties : “ The 
boroughs have with hardly an exception proved tine. It now only 
remains for the counties to do the same, and the grandest victoiy of our 
: time will have been w’on.”] 

I DO not blame a little bluff ; 

I rather like a dash of colour 
Thrown on electioneering stuff, 

Which even so is dull enough, 

But might be wastly duller. 

Yet, when the facts to Heaven cry, 

If you are still for throwing dust in 
The well-informed elector’s eye. 

Then I can only say, “0 Fi ! ” 

Or else “ Tut, tut ! Augustine.” 

The West, to which your message flew, 

Defying facts as well as distance, 

Is not the Wild West ; it can do 
These little sums of two and two 
Nicely, without assistance. 

Not only clever clerks on stools 
But fat-head ploughmen in the furrows, 

Recalling certain simple rules 
Imbibed in elementary schools. 

Had totted up the boroughs. 

Your West, in fact, had got to know 
(You can’t deceive these Occidentals) 

That three in every ten or so 
Who held The Faith four yeai'S ago 
Had changed their fundamentals. 

“ Scarce an exception ? ” Ah, the touch 
That lends to Trxith a gloss and glamour ! 

I only hope you did as much 

With those “ exceptions ” —verbs and such — 

In your Hellenic grammar. 

Still, yon are just the same to me, 

Thanks to old ties I would not dissipate ; 

And, after all, these things must he 
In evky famous victory 
Like that which you anticipate. 

So in the West where this occurred 
May Charity extend her Wnties, 

Saying, “ The wish begot the word ; ” 

But please don’t make the same absurd 
ffistake about the counties ! OS 


Taldng German Leave. 

The N orth-Gei^man Gazette^ anxious to conceal the eacyer 
desire of the Germans for the victory of the Liberal Party, 
says To whichever side, whether Conservative or Liberal’ 
the majority of the British people gives the preference, we 
have, for our part, always regarded it as a matter for the 
British people to decide.” 

Many thanks for this very gracious concession. 

“A local gentleman calls attention to a somewhat curious circum- 
stance connected with the election result. If the figures for each 
candidate namely, 12,334, 12 270, 11,529, and 11,058 are added 
0 pther with 741, figure by which Mr. Knott beat Mr. Stuart, the 
0 tal IS 70 which is the age of Mr. Storey .” — Sunderland Daily Echo. 

I Subtract 10 and you get tbe date of the new moon. 


THE COW. 

J From William Uohsleujh, Tear Tree Farm, Faricell, Bucks, 
, to Ronald Campion, J,P., Blisicorth EalL Calthorve 

: ' . . Jan. 4, 19- ’ 

’ Sm, — On Monday last I was driving cows along the road 

close by and your motor car come along at a great pace it 
run into one of my cows and thi owed her over she can never 
he the same cow again now Sir I am only a farmer and will 
you please to pay compensation I leave it to yon 

Yours respectly AVilliam Hobsleigh. 

P.S. — The cow is very had 

IT. 

From Royiald Campion, J,T,, to William Hohsleigh. 

Jan. 5, 19 — . 

Sir,— I have received your letter and have made enquiries 
of the driver of my car. He tells me that on Monday last 
he was driving very slowly and carefully owing to a fog, and 
was sounding his horn at frequent intervals. According to 
his account he was hardly moving at all when he met your 
cows, and he was on his right side of the road. " No 
accident appears to have happened, hut one of the cows 
slightly grazed the motor wdien it was almost at a standstill. 
It is plain that you were not exercising sufficient control^over 
your cows, and under the circumstances I cannot see that 
30 u are entitled to any compensation, more especially as my 
man assures me that the cow w<is in no way injured and 
inmiediately rejoined her companions. 

Yours faithfully, Ronald Campion. 
in. 

From William Hohsleigh to Ronald Campion. 

Jan. 6, 19—. 

Dr. Sir, — lours to hand and cannot believe you would 
wish to do me harm but Sir the cow has been very bad and 
remains on a bed of sickness Sir she is not an ordnery cow 
but one of the best milkers and a great pet of the children 
and my wife too she has a swelling in her side the size of a 
marrer which was corsed by your motor car This is no 
threat but why am I to suffer the cow is now groaning in 
torchers and we cannot hare it shall we say three pounds 
(3£) and no more heard about it Sir I am sure you are a 
gentleman Yours respectly AVilliam Hobsleigh. 

IV. 

From Ronald Campion to William Hohsleufi. 

. Jan. 8, 19—. 

Sir, — i am convinced that my man gave me an accurate 
and trustworthy account of what happened on Monday last, 
and I cannot see, therefore, that I am in any way liable to 
you. I regret that your cow should be ill, but I am bound 
to believe that her sufferings are not due to collision with 
my motor-car but to some other cause. 

Yours faithfully, Ronald Campion. 


From William Hobsleigh to Ronald Campion. 

JJR. biR,— We are expecting the cow to die any minnit and 
we do not know how to go on her side is now swelled terribly 
my wife is nursing her night and day hut she cannot move 
/‘fix • would say three pounds 

(3£) IS not enough but as you are a gentleman I will take 
the house is all upset with it 

Yours resply AVillum Hobsleigh. 

VI. 

From Ronald Campion to William Hohsleigh. 

o rn *..1 Jan. 10, 19— . 

biR,— lo avoid further trouble I propose to send a veterinary 




M«. Punch. “AVELCOME, SIR, AXD MORE SEA-POAVER TO YOUR ELBOAY!” 

[With warm congratniations to Admiral Wilson on entering upon his new duties as First Sea Lord ] 
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surgeon to your farm tlie day after to-morrow at 11.30 in the 
morning. If he certifies that the cow was really iiij ured by 
the collision and is suffering from that cause I shall be quite 
ready to pay reasonable compensation. 

Yours faithfully, Eoxalu Campion. ' 

vir. 

From William Hobsleigh to Ronald Campion, 

Jan, 11. 

Da. Sir, — Our cow died last night and we are now berrying 
her so it is no use sending over Sir I am a poor man and so 
is my wife but we want justice that is all we want we are 
willing to take ten shillings for we dont want to be hard on 
anybody. Yours respectly IYilliam Hobsleigh. 

VIIT. 

From Ronald Campion to William Eohsleigli. 

Jan, 12. 

Sir, — regret to hear of the death of your cow. In order 
to avoid further correspondence I enclose a P.O. for 10^., 
which please acknowledge. 

Yours faithfully, Eonald Campion. 


Rumoured Deafness of a Colonial Premier. 

The Canadian House of Commons has overwhelmingly 
rejected a motion to abolish the Second Chamber. In 
opposing this motion Sir Wilfrid LlA.urier is reported to 
have said that he had never heard it suggested, even by the 
most Radical of Radicals, that the House of Lords should be 
done away with.” If Sir Wilfrid has failed to catch the 
trumpet-notes of our Radical Press, we are afraid that he 
must be suffering from a serious defect of the tympanum. 


THE BOY Ils^ THE STREET. 

There ’s an undersized tyrant who governs our lives, 

From whom the police have no power to protect us, 

A cynic whose sarcasm always ‘’arrives,” 

Who, though we he his betters, declines to respect us ; 

The hurling of gibes is his principal joy, 

And the “man in the street” is no match for “the boy.” 

With hands in his pockets and jaws on the munch 
He comes, an unwashed but intelligent creature ; 

On his mouth the remains of his breakfast and lunch 
Form a xoermanent crust round that flexible feature ; 

His manners are easy though hardly discreet ; 

He’s the crudest of critics, the boy in the street. 

In taste he ’s a Tory, impatient of change, 

And tlie costume that marks an inflexion of fashion 

Is greeted as soon as it comes into range 

With a gesture of scorn or a start of comjjassion ; 

His comments are rude and bis juvenile squeak 

Brings a frown to the brow or a blush to the cheek. 

Oh, child ! you are hardly aware of the power 
Of the sceptre you wield in sartorial matters ; 

Your influence governs our taste in the hour 
When we ’re making a choice at the hosier’s or hatter's ; 

And the “latest creation” or “ ultra smart line,” 

With you at the back of our heads, we decline. 


Aphorism for the Week. 

“ It is far better to use a pia-curl tban to cut one’s own laair.” 

Suncicnj Times. 
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JEBBOMANIA. 

A SiUDY IN Obsession, 

[EjcI: tinted from ^^The Moivning Post " oi 
April 1, lOli.] 

Notice. 

The proprietors of this journal have 
decided to chan.£ce its title fiom Tue 
Mourning Post — the name assumed on 
the ever-memorabie date of January IS, 
1910 — to The Dally Jehh. 

lEidract from Leading AHkle,] 

The year opened ominously for 
England with the abolition of the Sscond 
Oharaber, the disfranchisement of all 
persons with incomes of more than 
£5,000 a year, the disbanding of our 
regular army and the inauguration of 
the Irish Republic. But it is always 
desirable to retain a due sense of per- 
spective in politics, and these disasters, 
serious as they undoubtedly are, have 
been altogether dwarfed and eclipsed 
by the imperial catastrophe which it is 
oar painful duty to announce to out- 
readers to-day. Mr. Kichard Jebb is 
suffering from an attack of influenza, 
and although the latest reports point to 
his speedy recovery from this depressing 
ailment, at least two, possibly three, 
days must elapse before he is restored 
to the full exercise of his unparalleled 
and superhuman powers. Meantime 
all that we can do is to assure our in- 
comparable leader that the hearts of all 
his devoted loLowers go out to him in 
his affliction, and that they are more 
than ever resolved to spare no effort 
and stint no endeavour until the 
nefarious pligue-spot of crypto-Cecilian 
Free Trade has been everlastingly eradi- 
cated from the .body politic. 

Election Intelligence. 

Polling in the South Salford division 
— ^where a vacan'^y was caused by the 
appointment of Mr. Belloc to the Vice- 
royalty of India— took place yesterday, 
with the following result : — 

J. Perkins (Lab.) 6,120 

F. Evans (U.) 6,104 

R. Jebb (Jebbite) 310 

Mr. Richard Jebb, in an interview 
with a representative of The Daily Jehh, 
said that he was entirely satisfied with 
the result. Not only had he purified 
his poll by fifty per cent, since his last 
candidature, but he had succeeded in 
rescuing the Unionist Party from the 
humiliatiou of being represented by a 
man who was tainted by the Free Trade 
heresy. It was true that Mr. EViVKS 
declared his adhesion to the principles 
of Tariff Reform, but it was none the 
less true that Mr. Evans’s wife’s step- 
sister had once been engaged to the 
brother of a doctor who had attended 
Lord Robert Cecil’s under-gardener. 

Imperial Verse Competition. 

The adjudicators in this competition 
have awarded the prize of £100 to Sir 
Henry Morris, who sent in the following 
set of verses : — 

“ Two heroes in the selfsame country 
born 

The Channel and East Marylebone 
did adorn. 

The first with ocean’s wildest waves 
did wrestle 

The second overthrew Lord Robert 
Cecil. 

Nature, improving on gi*eat Captain 
Webb, 

When England’s fame was at its 
lowest ebb, 

Produced the ever-glorious Richard 
Jebb.” 

National Testimonial. 

The subscriptions for the National and 
Imperial Testimonial have now reached 
a total of £2,409 16s. lid. Amongst 
the latest subscribers are the following : 

£ $. d. 

Anti-Cecilian 5 5 0 

Jehusite 10 C 

Three Robertophobes ... 1 10 0 

“ J’accuse Boyton ” 2 6 

Sursum Cauda 1 1 0 

A (Lord) Bob-slayer 7 6 

The Committee entrusted with the 
task of determining the form of the 
testimonial have now unanimously re- 
ported ’ in favour of the erection in 
the courtyard of the Hotel Cecil of a 
colossal group of statuary representing 
the modern Richard Cceue be Lion 
slaying the Dragon of Free Trade. 

News from all Quarters. 

We have received the gratifying in- 
telligence that the University of Wool- 
loomoolloo has conferred the honorary 
degree of D.LT. (Doctor of Imperial 
Thought) on Mr. Richard Jebb for his 
noble services to the Empire. 

Telegrams from New York state that 
the residents in the post-hamlet of Cecil, 
Washington Co., Pa., by an overwhelm- 
ing majority have resolved to change its 
name to that of Jebbville, as a tribute of 
their undying respect to the greatest 
Imperialist of the Twentieth Century. 

We have received a message signed 
by three hundred prominent Tierra del 
Fuegians conveying their deep and loyal 
sympathy with the policy of this paper 
and stating that at a public meeting Lord 
Robert Cecil was burned in effigy. 

^ A deputation of loyal tribesmen from 
Northern Nigeria waited on the Colonial 
Secretary yesterday with a view to the 
alteration of the name of the town of 
J ehba^hy the omission of the last letter. 
Mr. Keir Hardie promised his most 
sympathetic consideration, and the de- 
putation retired singing the National 
Anthem in the Yoruba dialect. 

THE REWIONSTRATOR. 

IL— Abanazar. 

Although when 1 saw him on the 
previous night he had been covered 
with grease paint and was dressed out- 
landishly, I recognised him instantly 
by his voice, a mellow, fruity organ, in 
which he said everything four times — 
that being at once one of his himiorous 
tricks and a device to conceal the fact 
that he had never allowed his part to 
distress him, if indeed a part had been 
written for him at ah — a voice, too, in 
which he said without thinking again most 
of the things that ran through his nimble 
and exceedingly sophisticated mind. 

*‘l am glad to meet you,” 1 said, 
“because 1 saw your performance last ' 
night, and one or two things you said 
perplexed me a little.” 

He laughed. “ That often happens,” 
he replied. “ You see, 1 say a few 
things at most performances purely for ' 
a few friends in the stalls, or even for ■ 
the other actors.” 

“ Oh, do you ? ” I remarked. “ That ’s 
very interesting. How do the authors 
like it?” 

“Authors!” He was really amused i 
this time. “I never act in plays where 
the authors count.” 

“ Well, then,” I said, “ how do the 
audience like it ? ” | 

“ Oh, they like it, of course. Look at 
the crowded houses.” 

“Yes— but look at the crowded cast 
too. Is it all for you ? ’ 

He let that pass. 

“Any way,’ I said, “granted the 
fascination of hearing a comedian say 
things that one cannot understand, 
surely there must be a certain residuum 
who rather like to see the point of every 
'joke.” 

He admitted it. 

“And isn’t it a children’s panto- 
mime ? ” I added. 

“Of course.” He was very hearty 
about this. 

“And if a grown-up person misses 
some of the inwardness, wouldn’t a 
child miss even more ? ” 

He had to agree. . 

“Well, is that quite playing tlio 
game?” 

“Oh, come,” he said, “one can’t say i 
everything for children.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Well, it’s a grown-up show too, vou 
know.” ^ 1 

“ But don’t such grown-ups as go ' 
willingly reduce themselves to children ? ! 
Isn’t that rather the idea? Especially ' 
nowadays with so much confessedly ' 
purely childish competition ? ” 

He did not argue the point. i 

“ Well, then, why not talk so that 1 
children will be made happy ? ” 

“Don’t I?” he asked. 
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‘'Last iiiglit,” I replied, “you said to 
Aladdin, ‘For heaven’s sake stop calling 
for your mother, like a flapper in a fog 
on Clapham Common.’ What did that 
mean?” 

“ It ’s simple enough, isn’t it ? ” 

.“Well, that’s just it. If it is really 
simple it’s anything hut humour for 
children. It either means something or 
nothing. If it means nothing it’s no 
great shakes as a simile ; if it means 
anything it means too much.” 

Oh, I say, aren’t you overdoing the 
charge?” 

“Not a bit— at a children’s panto- 
mime. If you said it at one of your 
musical co i edies, where one goes to 
hear such things and is disappointed if 
one does not -get them, I should say 
nothing. But not at a pantomime.” 

“ But Ahanamr was a bad man. He 
would not choose his topics.” 

“ Oh, no, that won’t do at aU,” I said. 

“ You can’t have it both ways. If you 
made the faintest effort to play the part 
of Ahanazar consistently — if you really 
explained your position and made the 
audience know your purposes and 
reasons, that plea might stand ; but you 
don’t. In a pantomime notable for the 
realistic faithfulness of the Aladdin and 
the Widoio Twankey and the Princess, 
you are conspicuously a detached unde- 
fined figure— a humorous anarchist.” 

“ But the auuience laugh ! ” 

“ Oil, yes, I know. That, alas, alvrays 
happens.” 

SOME SEASONABLE TABLE 
DELICACIES. 

1. The St. Hilda Hold-All.— It is 
not always wise to transplant a local 
dish, but the following instructions wiU 
afford, if carefully carried out, an 
excellent imitation of a favourite luxury 
of the,Lo^®ly Isle. Take two strips 
of seasoned old leather four inches 
wide and about nine in length. Cut 
up a bar of yellow soap into little 
cubes, mix these with tasty odds 
and ends from the pantry (scraps of 
; cheese-rind, potato-peelings, or jam- 
labels), add three penny pieces of 
indiarubber, shredded finely, and spread 
,the mixture thickly over one of the 
'strips. Pepper it well, cover carefully 
' with remaining strip, then let a saddler 
or a shoemaker machine the two edges 
thoroughly— the lockstitch will be best * 
in case any of the contents try to escape. 
Bake in a stewpan for ten hours and 
serve hot. Get a good grip and bite 

. well into it, and the result wiU be most 
satisfying. 

2. Plum Puddiitg.— Put a quart of 
water into a saucepan (press it in 
; tightly), and set on a quick fire. Pour 
I in two currants, having first sorted 
them and wiped them well with a damp 



Jem. “I SAT, Tom, we wou fifteen moee seats yesterday 1” 
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cloth; have a piece of w^ood handy to 
hit them if they should get nasty and 
try to hop out. Colour with one 
teaspoonful of red sandstone. Now 
make a thick paste of brickdust and 
flour and stir it in. Brood over it for 
twenty minutes or so, and when the 
whole thing begins to set, arrange the 
two currants in any pretty pattern on 
tbe top, and leave it to cool. Chop 
it out of the saucepan and serve as| 
required, garnished with hoUy and 
onions. This pudding will keep for 
months. 

3. Turntps a la Russe.— 'HoHow out 
two large turnips as though you 
intended to construct a turnip-lantern, 
rub the insides with camphorated oil, 
and prepare the following ingredients : 
One carriage candle shaved ^ down 
finely, wick removed; half-a-pint of 
sawdust (to give consistency) ; a pound 


of suet, and the shells of six walnuts. 
Melt the wax and stir in the sawdust ; 
melt the suet and stir in the walnut- 
shells (which must be smashed up well) ; 
melt tbe lot, and add whatever flavom- 
ing you prefer — a peppermint-drop 
gives piquancy, hut many persons use 
a pinch of acetylene gas. Then, while 
the mixture is still semi-fluid, stuff it 
into the turnips, and glue a piece of 
wood over the apex. Boil for one hour, 
remove lids, cut in slices and serve 
at, once. If any are left they make 
splendid fire-lighters. 

“ It has everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by Socialism, and everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by Tariff Eeform .” — Evening 
Standard. | 

“It” was Islington; which remained 
unmoved by the magnificent promise of 
both these creeds and voted Liberal. 
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A TALK WfTH OKE OF OUR 
DUMB PETS. 

'‘How would you like it yourself?'* 
bald a peevish voice, 

I lookei carefully round the room 
hut saw nothing. The voice continued, 
however. 

“ It ’s no use your trying to soe me — 
I ’in too small ; hut you can talk to me 
it you like. ’ 

"Very well,’’ I replied; “to begin 
with, what are you ? ” 

“I’m a microbe,” was the disconcert- 
ing answer. ‘‘Oh, it’s all right; I 
shan’t hurt you, old chap ; I ’m not as 
bad as I ’m magnified to be, and I ’ve 
taken a fancy to yon.” 

My first impulse wais to shrink from 
the speaker, but in the absence of any 
idea as to his position, I kept my seat. 

“You haven’t answered my question 
yet,” the microbe continued — “how 
would you like it yourself ? ” 

“ Like what ? ’* 

“ Why, all this badgering and moving- 
on business ! It ’s making life unbear- 
able for us microbes.” ^ 

I nodded sympathetically in the direc- 
tion of the voice. 

“ In the old days one could have some 
fun ! What with fevers and wars and a 
decent plague every few years, one could 
put in a pretty good time ; but now it ’s 
all medical congTesses and carbolic acid ! 
It ’s simply sickening.” 

I acquiesced vaguely, as the speaker 
seemed to expect something from me. 

“I teUyou, I’m fed up with life in 
this country, and if I only get a decent 
chance I'll clear out of it. ‘ Why, what 
do you think happened last week ? A 
snuffy old fool in a frock-coat and spring- 
side boots shut me up in a beastly little 
test-tube and lectured on me ! If I had 
not been fairly spry I shouldn’t be talk- 
ing to you now, for if you ’ll believe me 
the brute gave orders to have me put in 
boiling 'water ! Fortunately the seiwant 
dropped me instead, and I managed to 
escape. But it was a near thing, I can 
teU you ! I’m shuddering now, but of 
course you can’t see.” 

As a fact, I was myself feeling any- 
thing but comfortable, but refrained 
from making any observation. 

“ Perhaps I ought not to grumble too 
much, though,” continued the voice ; 
“I’ve had some good times, I must 
confess. I had the happy luck once to 
spend ^ the best part of a year in a sar- 
dine tin. It was gTand 1 There was a 
colony of us, and we were as sociable a 
lot of bacilli as you ’d wish to meet. All 
friendly and jolly and as thick as~well, 
very matey, anyhow. But of course it 
wasn’t to last. I think there must have 
been a Jonah among us. What do you 
think happened ? An inspector fellow i 
came along and condemned us! Yes, ‘it’s 


a fact, I* assure you ; he simply opened 
the tin, glanced at us in a most casual 
way, and ordered us to be destroyed ! 
That’s the sort of thing that makes 
microbes wretched.” 

“You escaped, however,” I observed, 
somewhat unnecessarily perhaps. 

Rather 1 I escaped, and retired to a 
slum that I know of. I should be there 
now, no doubt, but some interfering 
council or board came and pulled me 
down! The alley, I mean. I hung 
about the neighbourhood as long as I 
could, but it was no good, I had to 
shift again. Now I ’m here.” 

There was an awkward pause. 

“Oh, you needn’t look so panicky,” 
continued the visitor ; “ as I said before 
I rather like you, but I couldn t dream 
of staying here permanently. Why not ? 
WeU, if you must know, there’s a con- 
founded draught in this room, and a 
great deal too much sunshine to suit me. 
I hate to say rude things to a host, but 
it ’s the truth .... 

“I lost niy best friend not long ago ; 
and it’s wretched for a microbe to be 
alone in the world, I can teD. you. Dear 
old Rex, he and I were the best of pals 
and never had an angry worcb We 
were spores together, and were brought 
.up in the same glycerine. Ever lived in 
glycerine ? No ? WeU, it isn’t all it ’s 
cracked up to be, you can take it from 
me. Poor Rex is gone now — sterilised 
to death! He hung on as long as he 
could, but I could see the end was near, 
when he became an attenuated virus. 
Rex absolutely wasted to nothing, and 
couldn’t even look at a giiinea-pig I He 
was one of the best.” 

My visitor was silent for a few 
moments : when he resumed he spoke 
in a more hopeful tone. 

“Now the winter is here,” he said^ 
“ I intend to have a change. One can’t 
go on for ever in laboratories stuck be- 
tweeu sheets of glass. It ’s too narrow 
an existence for me. Where am I going ? 
Ah, that ’s telling ; for aU I know you ’re 
an inspector person yourself ! StiU, I 
don’t mind saying it’s in the country, 
and it’s a pond with any amount of 
weed and stuff on it. Perhaps I shaU 
liave a quiet time there, and not be 
chased about from pillar to post. It 
seems too good to be true, but I ’ll give 
it a trial anyway. Good-night.” 

* * * 

The encyclopedia fell from my hands 
and I looked at the clock. It was four 
in the morning and there teas a draught 
in the room. 


“Japanese gentleman wants a Teaclier of 
bagpipe (veiy simple one), who can teach it 
after dinner, once or twice a week .” — JDaily 
Telegraph. 

Someone is looking for trouble. 


“MADMASEL.” | ; 

! I CjVNNOT imagine why my sister did , ' 
I not attempt to break it to me more ! 
I gently. 

! She simply came and told me that 
I “ Madmasel ” was here to tea, and I was 
Completely unnerved. 

“Madmasel,” I exclaimed. “Good' 
heavens, what for ? ” 1' 

“To see us, of course,” she replied 
lightly; “come along.” . ’ 

“But I can’t,” I cried in agony. ‘ 
“How awful! Is she in the house 
now?” 

“ Yes, she ’s waiting in the drawing- • 
room — ^I came to fetch you.” 

“ Wen, I suppose I ’d better find the 1 
picture-loto,” I said. 

In the old days pictureJoto had been 
the great resonree in all our French 
lessons. It was a very convenient game 
because you only had to say things like 
“Le lapin— comme il est grand!” and . 

“ L’oiseau — comme il est joii ! ” and you , 
got thiough the hour in fine style, 
i’ “Don’t he sidy,” said my sister. 

I “We can’t ask Madmasel to play . 

: pictiire-loto now. She hasn’t come in 
[her professional capacity — she’s come , 
to tea.” 

[ I shook hands thoughtfully with the ! 
iair. “‘Bon jour, Madmasel’ — ‘com- j 
‘ ment vous portez-vous ’ — ‘ comme il fait 1 
beau temps’ — think we might say 1 
quite carelessly that we -were just going . 

^ to play a game of picture-loto when she ■ 

came — and ; 

“No,” said my sister firmly, “we I 
shall have to talk.” ' < 

“Lead on,” I said. “I am full of ] 
conversation.” : 

I But outside the drawing-room door | 

X stopped, for I had come to a great . 

^ determination. 

“No, ’ I said, “ I shaU speak English. ; 

I shall speak my own tongue,” and in ? 

; we went. 

“ Good afternoon, Madmasel,” I began 
icordiaUy. “ I am delighted to see you.” ' 
Madmasel bridled. • 

“Mais le frangais done, Monsieur — | 
vous ne I’avez pas deja oublie? ” 

I faltered. “Un pen,” I said feebly, j 
and searched about for some cakes to 
hand her. i 

During tea Madmasel talked volubly i i 
,io my sister. I sat trembling on the I j 
'edge of a chair, and every time there | 
was a pause I said “Yraiment,” and I ; 

: thought this was going to do, but at j 
length Madmasel turned to me. 

“Et, Monsieur — il ne dit pas beau- 
coup.” 

“Mais oui,” I protested, “justement 
je viens de dire ‘ vraiment,’ ” 

“Tenez,” said Madmasel, speaking 
slowly and distinctly as to a child. 

“ Racontez-moi une petite histoire de • 

' votre promenade ce matin.” ‘ 




Tlie worst liad befallea me. I was 
solemnly to relate a little story of my 
morning promenade. I thouglit des- 
peratel3^ I would say I never took 
walks, or I wonld say that I was not at 
liberty to make my adventures public — 
anything to escape. 

Meanwhile Madmasel repeated the 
request, and my sister tln-ew in a little 
unnecessary translation, adding insult 
to injury, for I lealised only too clearly 
what was before me. 

“Alors,’^ I began cautiously. “J’ai 

vu un chien, vous savez ’’ 

“ Et qu’est qu’il faisait ce chien ? ” 
This was unfair. I had not thought 
of that. 

“ n — il — il marchait, vous savez.” It 
seemed a trifle weak as a story, so I 
tried again. “Il voulait traverser la 
route et puis un — une — ^un automobile 
squashait le chien.” 

— o-~oli, pauvre petit — mais ces 
automobiles sont terribles — terrihles'^ 


I felt I had gone too far, Madmasel’s 
feelings had been needlessly harrowed. 
I tried to modify the narrative. 

“ Est-ce-que j’ai dit un chien?” I 
asked. “J’avais tort. C’etait un chat 
tout-le-temps — le chat comme il est 
mechant, n’est ce pas ? ” 

Madmasel had never liked cats. 

“ A propos des moutons,” I continued, 
the subtleties of the language coming to 
me as I gained confidence. “Laissons 
nous tous jouer un parti de picture-loto, 
quoi ? Qa serait bien gentil pour le sake 
d’Auld Lang Syne, n’est ce pas ? ” 
Madmasel seeming at a loss, my sister 
endeavoured to explain that I had a 
great longing to play the game again. 

“ Oui, oui,” I said, “ le lapin comme 
il est grand, vous savez, n’est ce pas ? 
Je cherche.” 

I honestly did go to look for it, but 
somehow it seemed impossible to return, 
and I hid in the box-room until the 
front-door had closed behind her. 


Overheard in Harley Street. 

Doctor, Well, I’ve put in eleven good 
votes for the Party to-day. 

Friend, How ’s that ? I thought you 
only had two ? 

Doctor, Ah, but I’ve been keeping 
nine of my patients in bed. 


“ Sir Herbert Tree could scarcely i 
have made a more interesting announce- I 
ment than that he has acquired a new 
play from Mr. Zangwill’s pen,” says 
The Westminster Gazette, We venture 
to differ. He could have aimonnced 
(to give only one instance) that he was 
about to grow a beard, and oppose Mr. 
WiNSTOiT Chcrchill at the next General 
Election. 


‘ Rooms for smng gentlemen, good table.’^ 


Jornal de Commereio. 


Show this to your friends. 
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Coalman{v:hohasleen amnmoned from the street to a flat on the tenth storetj—no lift). “How 
MAN? EUNDEEDWEIGHT DID YOU SAT, MuM ? ” J J f 

Lady (eweetly). “ Oh I I don't want any goal ! I was only telling my little girl that 

IF SHE EEPT ON BEING NAUGHTY YOU ’d TAKE HER AWAY IN YOUR BIG BLACK BAG, BUT SHE ’S 
BEHAVING BETTER NOW, THANK YOU VERY MUCH.” 


- THE LAST LAP. 

[For tlie beneSt of^ Orkney and Shetland and 
other belated constituencies Mr. PanJi pub- 
lishes the following' gems which a correspon- 
dent has forwarded wdth the request that they 
may be distributed among suitable organs of 
the Press.] 

For The Manchester Guardian . — 
There has been no such crisis in English 
constitutional history since the last 
occasion on which the Peers struck an 
effective b’ow at the People’s rights, in 
the memorable contest of 1066. 

For The Daily News.— A spirited 
brochure, under the heading of “The 


Duke Goes Caravanning ” (showing how 
the Duke travelled a whole week without 
going off HIS *owH land) is about to be 
issued (1) in pamphlet form, (2) as a 
poster 47 feet by 3, (3) as a private 
telegram from Mr. Clesterton 

For The Daily Express. — We publish 
to-day a remarkable cablegram from Our 
Special Correspondent in New York, 
showing that the custom of giving away 
grand pianos as Christmas gifts is 
rapidly spreading among the working- 
class population of America. 

For The Daily Chronicle, — Lord 
Lansdowne’s letter, as we read it — we 
may be wrong, but it isn’t likely — ^means I 


not only thit Old Age Pensions will be 
discontinued under a Unionist Govern- 
ment ; there is in it, we think, a hidden 
threat of an endeavour to recover the 
money aheady spent by taxing old age. 

For The Westminster Gazette. — The I 
Bread Line in New York on Saturday 

was FOUR MILES LONG. 

For Beynolds \ — Lord Lansdowne is 
threatening to rear pheasants in Hyde 
Park — the People’s playground. 

For The Ohse)*ver. — We savonce more 
— and it won’t be our fault if we fail to 
make you believe it — that it is entirely 
a matter of taste. The German work- 
man prefers the fruity, positive flavour 
of black bread to the insipid, negative 
flavour of wheateii bread. The latter, 
indeed, of which there is no lack in 
Prussia, is largely used for feeding 
horses, and this fact in some measure 
accounts for the admirable flavour of 
their horse-flesh, so different from that 
of our own bus horses. 

For The Daily Chronicle, — Every vote 
for the Tory is a vote imperilling Old 
Age Pensions. [We fear it is no use 
sending this to The Daily Chronicle. It 
used these very words as headlines only 
the other day during the elections.] 

For The Morning Leader, — The truth 
about Kjhtpp's. Their enormous output 
of ^ sewing-machines explained. They 

HAVE NO OTHE.I WORK TO DO. 

For The Dally Express, — Tariff 
Reform means cheaper boots, meat for 
half-price, and bread gratis. 

For The Star, — Tariff Reform means 
sudden death. 

For The Daily News. — Vote for the 
Liberal and Old Age Pensions at 50. 

For The Daily Mail. — Vote for the 
Unionist and Old Age Pensions from 
the cradle to the grave. 


“THE TITS’ INTELLIGENCER.” 

Dear AIr. Punch,— I am in a difficulty, 
and I need help. I have hung up in 
the garden a number of cocoanuts with 
one end sawn off, revealing the most 
alluring and appetising cavern ; but no 
birds come. They have been hanging 
there for a month ; but no birds come. 

! The cocoanut meat is -white and juicy; 
but no birds come. What shall I do ? i 
It seems that some bird gazette — some i 
j Tits' Intelligencer — is w’-anted to spread 
the news. But how prepare and dis- . 
seminate it? Man is very clever: he 
can talk from London to Paris ; he can 
fly ; he can make telescopes and micro- 
scopes ; he can telegraph without wires ; 
but he has no means of telling titmice 
that if they care to stroll his way they. . 
will find cocoanuts and fat in his garden. • 
This^ is very absurd, and in a way,: 
humiliating, is it not ? ' i 

Yours faithfully, Benignus. 
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POLITICS IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 


Consermt'm 'Farmer. “ Hurra ! There *s another Radical seat lost I ” 


THE HONOURABLE SCAR. 

[A Yorksliireman is said to have laughed so 
uproariously at an election meeting that he 
finally dislocated his jaw.] 

True scion of a race imcrumpling 
To Humour’s ordinary thrust, 

Whom beef and beer and apple-dumpling 
Have gifted with the rhino's crust, 
What was the devastating wheeze 
TJiat whelmed you with its shattering 
seas ? 

What fancy of Euphrosune’s 
Caused you to bust ? 

Was it some flower of fiscal fables ? 

Was it some farce of German bread ? 

A jeu de mots on Tariff tables ? 

A little thing that Winston said ? 

Was it the Old Age Pension “ slip ” 

That bade you let your buttons rip ? 

Was it a pearl from George’s lip I 

That pinked you dead ? 

I know not. But from crashing thunder 
To sounds of rookeries that caw, 

From river sluices rent asunder 
To beams divided by a saw, 

Through paroxysms unrestrained 
Of laughter that severely pained 
You rang the chimes till you sustained 
A fractured jaw. 

And when the tale of wounds is counted 
Of those who for their party’s sake 


To foe-beleaguered platforms mounted 
And fought with mattock or with rake 
To let the cause of Progress in, 

And suffer now from voices thin, 

And huge abrasions of the skin, 
xAnd skulls that ache— 

On you I ’ll lay the crown of laurel ; 

With halm of Gilead I ’ll anoint 
Your head, that in no angry quarrel 
Acquired a comminated joint, 

But (oh, thrice enviable stroke !) 

For joy and joy alone got broke, 

At finding in some speaker’s joke 

A. genuine point Evos. 


ELECTION NOTES. j 

It is again rumoured that if the 
Liberals take office Mr. Asquith will 
still remain nominal leader of his party. 

The Daily Gra'ph'iG published a photo 
on the 17th inst depicting the scene 
outside its offices when the election re- 
sults were being announced. “ The 
Strand was thronged by a dense mass 
of people watching the figures of Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Balfour gradually 
climbing the election ladder,” said our 
contemporary. “Ah deary me,” said 
an old lady subscriber, “there was a 
time when responsible statesmen would 


have been too dignified to make such 
an exhibition of themselves.” 

* 

“Birmingham is a Trilby,'^ says Mr. 
Herbert Sa:juel, “ and has no voice of 
her own, but sings whatever her Svengali 
suggests.” Trilh/s foot, too, Avas 

famous. Hi « 

* 

Liberals are pointing out that only one 
constituency — Exeter — has returned a 
Duke. ^ ^ 

Hs 

At North Paddington, Strauss shows 
which way the wind blows. 

* ^ 

An American gentleman visiting this 
country is vastly amused at the un- 
scientific way in which we carry on our 
elections. He declares we are babies in 
the art. To mention but three points. 
If you are a Conservative, and a Radical 
canvasser calls on you, you should, it 
seems, not dismiss him at once, hut 
detain him in argument as long as pos- 
sible, so as to prevent his canvassing 
other persons. Ultimately you should 
tell him that you will vote for his man, 
and so make him over-confident. And, 
on the day of the election, you should 
get the Radical agent to send a vehicle 
to take you to the poll, keep it waiting a 
good hour, and then vote Conservative. 
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damv' 1 moves off the rank? Why, the ’ors 3 - { Huppiagham Gardens?” Well, you 

ON THE RANK. Aeb ’e moves up oE ’is own accord, an’ j look ’ere, my dear. Tell your missus 

(Groidcr spealis.) i you can go on eatin’, but the motor-keb that kebs don’t ’ave no bargain sales. 

I. ; man ’e ’as to run out an’ shove 'is keb 1 Let ’er pay my correc’ legal fare, an’ we 

Keb, Lidy? . . . Not ’er! She 'I’ve orfen cried “Yah! ’ to ’em for won’t say no niore about it, an’ you 
don't look the sort. Wants one o’ them ' that, an’ taken a swig o’ their beer while shall ’ave a ride in my keb to the ’ouse 
bloomin’ gasometer kebs, I ’spec’. An’ , they ’ve been out ! Oh, you can ’ave frown in. Hun ’ome an’ tell^ ’er that, 
welcome to it. An’ welcome to it, I [some fun out of ’em sometimes. Soon my dear. . . . Purty little thing, ain’t 
says. It’ll cost ’er more — an’ perraps ' arter them motor-kebs come in I recollec’ she? Wouldn’t mind takin’ ’er any- 
’er hfe. Did you read in the noose- j I was passin’ a b iwdin’-’ouse, an’ there where for nuffink. But that’s what ’er 
paper, the other die, ’ow a lidy an’ ’er ! was a bloomin’ German waiter outside missus wanted. I know ’em well 
biby was killed in one on ’em ? That ’s ; — a little undersized feUer, looked as if enough. She wanted a ’alf-crown ride 
what we wants, lots more axdents like , ’e ’d jumped out of a box of sprats — an’ for a bob. 


that, an’ then the public ’ll give .. 
’em up perraps, an’ come back 
to ’orse-kebs. In any event I 
should say as them motor kebs 
is doomed, for we shall ’ave 
airier-kebs a-comin’ along soon 
— ^I s’pose they won’t call ’em 
kebs then, they ’ll call ’em dies ? 
— an’ then the taxis’ noses ’ll be 
put out o’ joint, an’ the little tin 
gawds ’ll ’ave to come down from 
their frones. For they’re only 
a passin’ fancy. Yuss, don’t you 
make no mistake, they ’ll find 
’emselves stuffed in a mujeum 
afore long beside the pore old 
’orse keb, for all their fine close 
and the grand hairs they gives 
’emselves. 

There ’s them as speaks 
against Lloyd Geobge. I ain’t 
one o’ them. In my opinion 
’e ’s a werry good CJiauncellor — 
a werry just man, an’ a werry 
fair man. An’ I ’ll tell you for 
why, ’E ’s clapt a hextra tax on 
their peetrol. An’ a good thing 
too ! Let them pay as can afford 
to. They calls ’emselves taxis, 
so let ’em pay the taxe?. Good 
old Lloyd George ! ’E ’s done a 
werry just an’ a werry fair thing. 

My old ’oomaii wanted vie to 
take up wiv a motor-keb. I 
says to ’er, “Look ’ere. Which ’d 
you rather be, the awful wedded 
wife of a genterman what drives 
’is ’orse, or the awful wedded 
wife of a bloomin’ engine- 
driver? That settles ’er, for 
she’s one to fink of ’er social ■ 
standin’, is my old ’ooman. 


Hiss 




ELECTION FEVER. 

REVOLTING TORY TACTICS. 

“Yus, that’s right, it is a Radical motor. Give it a 
KICK, Bill." 


Ah, b’lieve me, you don’t 
know people till you knows ’em. 
My experience o’ people ’s this : 
A gent, ’e ’s nearly always a gent ; 
but a lidy ’s scarcely ever a lidy. 
They’re very purty as a sex, 
I’ll grant yer. There’s some 
as calls em“The Fair Sex.” I 
calls ’em “The Bare Fare Sex.” 
Mean? That ain’t the word 
for ’em. 

What djou fink of the lidy 
what got into my keb yes’day 
with free children 1 She first 
plumps the heldesfc on ’er lap, 
then makes ’er take the nex’ on 
'er lap, an’ that un ’olds the 
biby, an’ then she refuges to pay 
for more than ’erself, arguin’ as 
’ow as the others was all in 
harms ! 

An’ tlien did I tell you about 
the lidv an’ ’er luggidge ? Why, 
she ’ad about twenty pieces o’ 
luggidge, an’ there she was a- 
crammin’ as many of ’em as she | 
could hinside of the keb, so as 
she shouldn’t have to pay tup- 
pences for ’em. “ ’Alf a mo’, 
lidy,” 1 says, “’alf a mo’.” 
“Yes, what is it?” says she. 
“Why, I fink I can give you a 
little tip,” I says. “Why don’t 
you put hall the luggidge liiu- 
side,” I says, “an’ you an’ the 
little boy ride houtside,” I says, 
“an’ then it’ll only cost you 
tuppence each,” I says. Mean 
old cat! An’ there’s plenty 
more like ’er. 


sne s one^ to link ot er social ‘ 1 You see that little servink- 

standin, is my old ’ooman. An’ I ’e says to me, “Oh, cabman,” ’e says, girl ain’t come back agen. I was 

told ’er about pore Sam Empson. ’E “phase ’ow many times do yon vliistle” right. 

give up ’is ’ansom for a taxi, an’ what —they don’t say “whistle” like me an’ Never mind, we gets quits wiv. ’em* 
’appens? The first day ’e takes it out you, these hignorant furriners, they says now and then. I recollec’ once I ’ad 
’is wife becomes a widder wiv ten “ vhistle”— “ow many times,” ’e says, a old crock oo paid me my bare fare, 
children! No, a ’orse- keb ’s been good “do you vhistle for a taxi-cab?” ’E countin’ it out in coppers an’ freppeny- 
enough for me these forty years, an’ ’as the cool cheek to ask me that ! bits an’ what not— I ’m not sure there 
It s goin’ to be good enough for me till “ Thirteen times,” I sharts. An’ Master wasn’t four farvin’s among ’em— you 
I^ drops off the box. Arter all, a ’orse German ’e^ believe me, an’ I leave ’im know the sort — an’ as she walks up ’er 
amt a hit o ironmongery; ’e’s a noble there a-whistlin’ ’is little German inside steps as quick as possible, I looks into 
hanimal. (Old up, Jenny, or you out. Ha-ha! the keb, an’ notices a di’mond brooch 

Shan t go in for ^the Darby nex’ year ! . . . ’Ullo, what does this little on the floor. “ ’Ere, what ’s this, lidy ? ” 
bland still!) An’, mind you, we ’as our servink-girl want? Now then, speak I cries. “Not a penny more!” she 
advantages over ’em. What ’appens up, Mary Ann. What is it you wants, hanswers back as the door slams. So 
when you re gettin’ a bit o’ somethink ray dear? “What would I charge to she keeps ’er penny, an’ I keeps ’er 
to. eat in the shelter, an’ the front keb take your missus from hover-the-way to di’mond brooch. Ha! ha! 
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SHAKSPEARE ADAPTED AD HOC. 

WoLSCY (Asquith). “The fifth day cooies a frost, a killing frost — 

And, -when he thinks— good easy man — full snrely 
They ’re coining np quite nicely, nips his roots. 

And then he feds as i do I 1 have ventured 
Like little wanton boys that climb on ladders 
This many evenings in a blaze of glory — 

(But it’s perfectly evident there’s been some sort of mis- 
calculation somewheie ! ”j 

(With acknowledgments to Mr. Seymour Lucas, 2?.A ) 


KOBERT SUPER^LA.^. 

Wild chaos ruled it in the Strand, 

Folly and frenzy hand-in-liand ; 

Now rowdy Radicals with jeers 
Answered the Tories’ raucous cheers ; 
Now hooligans frcni Stepney, E., ' 

Jostled young cleiks from Battersea ; 
Now West-end toffs and bounders 
bounded — 

All was confusion worse confounded. 

Amid this seething sea, serene 
In all the hurly-burly scene, 

Unmoved like some great rock I saw 
A god-like guardian of the law. 

Though history was in the making, 
Though British Empires miglit be 
quaking, 

Yet he was more than usual calm — 

He did not give a single dam.” 

There in the throng, alone, aloof, 

I marked him, sphinx-like, passion- 
proof ; 

No joy, no sorrow showed a trace 
Upon that moveless marble f ice. 

Tariff Reform, Free Trade, the fates 
Of pettifogging Candidates, 

For these he did not care a tittle ; 

It all was infinitely little. 

To such as he what matter what 
Amazing lies are nailed or not ? 

What matter if we pygmies eat 
Black bread of rye or white of wheat ? 
Docs the great lion heed the mole 
That ’s crushed beneath his royal sole ? : 
The forest oak-tree deign to mark 
The ants that crawl upon its baik? 

As when a sacrifice is brought 
Before some carven Juggernaut, 

The struggling victims shriek and cry, 
With yells the howling mob reply — 
Above the grim and gory scrimmage 
Unmoved remains the graven image — 
So, following the godhead’s plan, 
Unmoved was Robert Superman. 


THE REASON. 

I HAD always expected that wdien the 
Semirainisof Streatham married Smithers 
he would be made to drop poor Blithers. 
This intelligent anticipation was not 
founded upon the fact that Blithers was 
an old bachelor friend, dating back, 
indeed, to an epoch long before Theodora 
Trotter had been even thought of— by 
Smithers, at all events. Such a record 
might doubtless have prejudiced an 
ordinary girl against him. But Theodora 
stood upon another plane. What other 
advanced young woman, when she found 
that the wearing of green, white, and 
violet in stripes caused her to bo left 
strap-hanging, would have thought of 
wearing these colours separately on con- 
secutive days ? But she had the Cause 
none the less at heart because she thus 


cozened barbaric man upon the Under- 
ground into giving up his seat to her. 
And Blithers ^cas barbaric — not, of 
course, in externals, but in ideas ; and 
with so intellectual a girl I felt sure that 
ideas alone counted. His views upon 
Theodora’s pet subjects could only be 
described as oriental, and he was brutally 
frank about them. A great traveller 
and a keen yachtsman, he w^as commonly 
credited with being able to give any 
professional sailor points in tbe number 
of ports wherein he had moorings of a 
more or less sentimental character. Tha t 
one of the first oflBcial acts of Mrs. 
Smithers nh Trotter would be to put 
the name of Blithers upon the Index 
was a foregone conclusion. I was 
agreeably confirmed in my belief by his 
conspicuous absence from her very first 
dinner-party. But his name cropped up. 

“You know him, of course?” I asked. 

“He called, of course,” murmured 
Theodora, “ once.” 

“Blithers’ point of view,” I began 
softly. 


“ Delightfully old-world, and all that,” 
said Theodora ; “I loved it.” 

“ And his principles,” I persisted. 

“ BeautifuUv naive,” she smiled : 
“but ” 

“ But?” I echoed. 

“ He started teaching Geoffrey tojpsail- 
halyard bends and things — ^knot's you 
know — with a piece of picture-cord.” 

“Sounds innocent enough,”! ventured. 

“ On the backs of my new Chippen- 
dale chairs,” said Theodora. 


Tbe Art of Happiness. 

“ To enjoy garden work thoroughly, the gar- 
dener must keep the proper posture. Do not 
bend your back and work with all muscles 
strained.” 

And if you are a coal-heaver take care 
to keep the hands smooth and clean. 


“Libearls, 75,” said The Daily Chroni- 
cle last week. If the Conservatism of 
the House of Lords is to be overcome 
there wdll need to be more Lib Earls than 
that. 
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“IT’S AN ILL WIND, ETC.;” 

OK, TlIC Obituaky Advektiscment. 

Now that death duties threaten to 
become almost prohibitive, it is clearly 
the business of those who inherit pro- 
perty to turn to profitable account every 
opportunity offered to them by a fauiily 
be. eavement. W e have pleasure, there- 
fore in providing our i ciders with a 
few samples of obituary advertisement, 
modelled, to the verge of plagiarism, 
upon originals that are frequently to be 
found in the provincial Press ; — 

Theodore Puff. 

The death of Mr. Theodore Puff, which 
occurred yesterday at his residence, Cran- 
berry Lodge, Cherry Drive, removes from 
our midst one of the old guard of the 
pastry trade. Bom in 1856, he was one of 
the brightest examples of the old adage, 

’Tis stodgv as does it.” Educated at 
Edgbaston Grammar School, he rapidly 
showed remarkable leanings towards 
pastry and a pretty taste in confectionery, 
and when at the age of eighteen the 
death of his father left him an orphan 
he decided to seek his fortune without 
parental assistance. The deceased used 
often to tell how he arrived at Knockham 
with nothing but a halfpenny bun in 
his pocket. By a stroke of fortune, 
which he regarded as fate, -he disposed 
of this appetising morsel for three far- 
tliings, and so laid the foundations of 
the enormous business in Main Street, 
which will in future he conducted by 
his two sons, "William and John. He 
became early celebrated for his dough- 
nuts, which are still justly admired, and 
are sold fer tlie reasonable price of two 
a penny or five for twopence. Mr. Puff* 
(phe) always prided himself on the 
purity of his confectionery, the standard 
of which is maintained to this day. In 
later years his sons, under deceased s 
directions, opened a restaurant business 
at tbe back of the shop, where the best 
lunch in Knockham may he obtained at 
such moderate prices as ; fillet of sole, 
4(/. ; steak, 8 J. ; cutlet and tomato 
sauce, 6d. ; cold meats, 6d. ; cup of tea 
or coffee with roll and butter, id ; and 
so on. His motto was “Tip-top tea 
and no tips.” Smoking after 3 p.m. 
Deceased leaves two sons and three 
daughters, who survive him. The 
funeral, w’hich will leave Main Street at 
3 p.m. to-day, will be furnished by Silk, 
Brass & Co., No T4, The Ridgway. — 
— The Knodiham Star, 

"W. B. Banner. 

We regret to announce the death, on 
the 14th instant, of William IBright 
Banner, our esteemed townsman and 
a member of Salem Chapel, Dewlap 
Road. Deceased was in his 60th year, 
having been born of humble parents 


in a Northumberland mining village 
and educated privately. When he was 
scarcely in his teens his parents left the 
North, taking him with them to Leicester, 
where, in deference to their wishes, he 
entered a boot factoiy. In the same 
year that the Prince Consort died, the 
late kli*. Banner, in conjunction with 
Tobias Flog, opened a small boot re- 
pairing establishment at tbe corner of 
Meadow Lane. Deceased, by his untiring 
energy and determination, which he 
owed to his mother’s influence when 
stiU a child, raised the business step by 
step until he was able to erect the es- 
tablishment on Pigskin Hill w^hich is 
known to the locality as one of the 
best for high-class foot-wear in Little 
Mocester. The deceased gentleman, who 
by the way took much interest in muni- 
cipal affairs, having a running contract 
for the repair of the boots of the Borough 
Police, used often to recall that when he 
started business, boots were IGs. Od. per 
pair, whereas he supplied a trustworthy 
article in all sizes at is, lid., or in 
patent leather 5s. lid. His business, 
which has passed into tLe hands of his 
nephew, the deceased being a strict 
bachelor, will be conducted as heretofore, 
and for one week, to commemorate the 
decease of his relative, his heir, Mr. 
Montague Ephraim Banner, has deter- 
mined to sell all goods at a reduction of 
two-p:nc8 in the pound delivered free in 
Little Mocester. The premises, we need 
not remind onr readers, are the first on j 
the left as you turn the corner out of 
Hurdlegate. For further particulars see ; 
advertisement on page 3. Deceased left | 
instructions in his will that the sum of 
£50 should he expended on a tomb- 
stone, the order for which has been 
placed in the hands of Cockle, Lucas, 
Limited, The Crescent. — Little Mocester 
Guardian, 


A corre.spondent writes to the Liver- 
pool Daily Post : — 

“ Sir,— There are two remarkable coincidences 
in the figures of the Aberdeen (North) Division. 
The votes cast for the Liberal Candidate a: e 
exactly the same as the combined votes of the 
Conservative and Socialist ! Further than this, 
the Liberal majority over Socialist is exactly 
the same as the number of votes secm*ed by the 
Tory!” 

Wait 1 There is yet a third over- 
powering coincidence ! ! The Liberal 
majority over the Tory is exactly the 
same as the number of votes secured by 
the Socialist ! 1 ! (N.B. We had a para- 
graph like this four years ago, and we 
shall probably have one at the next 
election. But does it do any good ? No.) 


“ The bodily needs would be met and without 
auy offence necessarily to the ffustatory suscepti- 
bilities.”— TAe Lancet. 

Or “taste,” as we say in England. 


AFFAIRE DE C(EUR. 

Gonjdon. 

I ’ll take your photo, Phyllis dear, 

And celebrate yonr charms right here. 

Phyllis. 

I cannot think wdmt you can see 

To sing about in little me. 

Corydon. 

I ’ll leave your photo on the shelf 

And sing instead about myself. 

Wlieu I was first by love possessed, 

My heart was always in my mouth ; 

But, as the wild aff^dr progressed, 

That tiresome member travelled South. 

For, with so many in the field. 

Mine seemed the uni keliest of suits ; 

The more I ielt my doom was sealed, 
The more my heart was in my hoots. 

And then I tried to use finesse, 

But failed my object to achieve. 

He cannot hope for much success 
Who weais his heart upon his sleeve. 

I was indeed in sorry case. 

For mine is not a heart of oak, 

And, wearing it in ucli a place, 

I naturally got it broke. 

I thought to buy another one 
And have it fitted on the spot. 

The doctor said, “It can’t be done. 
You’ll have to steel the heart you’ve 
got.” 

But oh 1 the pained surprise with which 
The sympathetic fellow winced, 

As I explained the fatal hitch : 

“ ’Twas stolen on the seventh iiist.” 

Phyllis. " ' 

You pig, you might have mentioned me! 

I think you ’ve a.ted heartlessly. 

Gory don. 

Oh coiTie, I say I Look here, you know ! 

You said yourself not long ago . . . 

Phyllis. 

You needn’t argue. We must part. 

I hate a man without a heart. 


“ Play started with the men npkle deep in 
mud and the sound of their running like horses 
fla-hing through a stream.” — Lelc.iter Daihj 
Mi reurij. 

For years we have told the children that 
the flash didn’t cause the thunder, and 
now it seems that we may have been 
wrong all the time. 


“Sale of excellent Household Furniture, 
Piano, Marble Bas Relief of the 14tli Centarv 
by Don. E. Tello.” — Chester Ohserucr. 

No Spaniards for us; Mike L. Angelo 
(N.) is the boy for our money. 


From a Calendar : — 

“January 13. — The Mohani. New Year 
[Light up 5.15.” 
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Public-Rouse Trofvietor. “ Vote for IM !— -}sOT me. *E came into my bar an’ talked for a nour or more about Free Tariff 
AND Trade Reform an’ Lords batin’ up our loaves and Gtermany swallerin’ up wot ’s left, an’ ^eyer stood 'isself so much as a *arf- 

PIFT o’ BITTER, SOR EVEN ASKED ME IF I ’aD A MOUTH ! ” 


A WHINE FROM A WOOER, 

Once on a time, ere leagues for woman’s freedom 
Had shed upon the world their golden gleam, 

Ere dames had stormed the fortress of M.P.dom, 

The mere man reigned supreme. 

No female dared to challenge that position ; 

She only lived to grovel at his throne, 

Content if she obtained his kind permission 
To call her soul her own. 

Then, lovers’^ vows were food for maids’ digestion ; 

Then, swains received their meed of fond support, 
Or read in azure eyes the plaintive question, — 

Why come ye not to court ? 

That was indeed a great and glorious era ; 

But now we mourn for moments that are not, 

Since modern damsels bluntly state that we re a 
Sad and a sorry lot. 

Lovers, whose wounds still crave the same old healing, 
Find when they come to throw the handkerchief 
An absolutely callous lack of feeling 
Almost beyond belief. 

1 love my country ; I would gladly serve her ; 

But, since her daughters have no eyes to see 


A matrimonial prize, I say with fervour, 

“ This is no place for me 1” 

Fixed is my resolution to escape hence ; 

I used to think my skin was fairly tough, 

But kicks have been more plentiful than ha’pence ; 

It isn’t good enough ! 

England, farewell, a long farewell ; for why let 
The heart remain a slave for chits to tease, 

"When there is many a comfy little islet 
Set in the Southern seas. 

Thither I ’ll go, a lorn and lonely wight who, 

Grown tired of -wooing Phyllises, may rest 
Content to know some coloured beads would buy two, 
Tico of the very best ! 


“ The result of the election is not considered at all in doubt, tlie 
general feeling being that Sir Luke will be elected. 

Only one person was killed .” — Leeds Mercury, 

Let ’s hope he belonged to the other side. 

“ She was attended by Miss , who was attired in an ecru net 

princess robe, daintily trimmed lace, and jGLnishing at waist with tur- 
quoise blue sash .” — Newcastle Daily Journal. 

Very pretty, but it finished too soon. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Olerhs.) 

My feeling about The Anger of Olivia (Mills and Boon) is 


Oblivious apparently of tbe unhappy predicament of his 
brother Peers,' Lord de Lys, who is the hero of Mr. H. B. 
Marriott Watson's Romance at Random (Hutchinson), occu- 
pied his time with a series of mild amatory adventures in 
different parts of the country and varying ranks of society, 


that under lei discreet management than that of Mr. Thomas behaving always with that extreme chivalry which marks 
Cobb it .rould probably kive developed into a much more tbe knigbt-errant of monthly magazines, even if he happens 
serious affair, ^oause undoubtedly Olivia had a grievance, to be a burglar, bot that Lord del^s was that ; I would 
She had been brought up to consider herself the daughter trust him with a whole deer-forest if I had one, and if he stole 
of a widowed mother whose husband had lost his life anything it was merely the hearts of a procession of heroines 
heroically at sea. Whereas her real parent, Dick Banister, none of whom he met a^in, and none of whom I found 
had disappeared to America, without going through the particularly stimulating. The method of this rather watep^ 
formahty of marriage. So that when this Banister suddenly Prmee Florizel was to walk into strange houses and mix 
turns up in London, very rich, and proclaims his intention himself up with other peoples concerns, generaUy Iotc- 
of riahting everything on the better-late-than-never system, affairs, and then, after havmg played Providence or made 
well “one sees how upsetting it must have been for poor the place too hot to hold him, to disappear suddenl^y without 
Olivia If she had lived in Wessex, for instance, almost leaving his card. Only once does an adventure border on 
anything mif'ht have happened. As a matter of fact, nothing the serious, and though these stories are pleasant enough 
do^—which I take to be one secret of Mr. Cobb's popularity reading they do not put any very exhausting strain on the 


as a novelist. Olivia berself, a thoroughly nice girl, 

admired placidly by — 

two well-bred swains ; — - — 

one tbe insolvent but ' - 

quite nice heir to a | 1 - /■ j 

title, the other an ■ ^ 

artist and even nicer. ( ] 

Banister (who ap- ■■ j 

pears, somewhat iin- ■ . i i ■ ■ a--J 

expectedly, to be i i L ; 'A f\ ( 

really as nice as any- || / 

an unmarried^OZiuia 

belated nuptials, j 

tie firet 

leaves off as plea- 

santly as it began, Inopportune moment chosen bt th 

having once more ^ ; y- 

earned for Mr. Cobb the gratitude of a nice-minded public. 




a thoroughly nice girl, is 1 emotions. 1 think Lord de Lys ought to have been roped in 
^ — — — ; by his fellow-back- 





Tom Gallon’s novel (Long) exhales 
The praises of that type of scamp — 
Unrecognised except in tales — 

The pseudo-gentlemanly tramp. 

The hero, nobly born as you. 

Has fallen, but his cultured air 
Shines like a bull’s-eye lantern through. 
The rags which are his only wear. 

At least, I gather so, although 
His doings, as depicted here, 

Lack that refinement which we know 
Clings to the caste of Yere de Yere. - 

In fact. The Great Gay Road — the way 
On which he seeks his chequered fate — 
Is not what I should reckon gay. 

Nor yet particularly great. 

Still, Gallon ’s no raw hand ; his works 
Are nearly thirty {vide list), 

And possibly in this there lurks 
Some subtle point which. I have missed. 


woodsmen to serve 

I '"" ■ II 1 the cause. He might 

^ mm have made a con- j 

^ sideralole ^ sensation 

kluSE FOR VISITING A RESPECTABLE POET. Suburbail people, but 

we have been given 

few chances to learn much about them. Miss Silberrad is alive. \ 

to the humours of Netherford, but she has not insisted upoit?’ 
them. Instead she has drawn a picture of the place whicb ■ 
I, at any rate, feel to be true. We get a real insight into 
its little snobberies and cliques, so real indeed that were I 
to be suddenly planked down in Netherford I know exactly 
at which house I should hope to eat my early Sunday 
dinner. Mr. Crichelby, John Cohham and Mrs. Toller are 
typical Netherfordians, and (incidentally) my familiar friends. 
The book is perhaps unduly prolix, but in compensation we 
get to know these humdrum people and to realise that a most 
ordinary man may have at least one incident in his life 
which redeems him from commonplace. I regret that 
a touch of melodrama should have been added to ^John 
Cohham' s love-story, for — to use a word of which Miss 
Silberrad is too fond — it is somewhat incoiigruous. 

A Good-Plucked One. 

According to The Exeter Express and EchOf Mr. Ian 
Amory, the^ defeated Candidate, addressing his supporters 
from the window of the Liberal Club, spoke as follows : — 
“We will take our defeat like ladies and gentlemen. What we 
have got to do is to get ready for the next one {Loud cheers).'^ 


Inopportune moment chosen bt the Muse for visiting a respectable poet. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

It is commonly thought that the new 
Parliament will be short-lived. So Ork- 
ne}' and Shetland must push on with 
their polling if they want to be in time 
for it. 

♦ 

One of the scandals of the present 
Elections has been the dragging in of 
the name of the Deity by certain owners 


of Nonconformist consciences, 
written law^ is surely 
needed here, Thei 
Kikg is not sup- 
posed to be drawn’ 
into an Election. < 

This restriction! 
should be extended. 

* 4; 

“Up to the pre- 
sent,” said the 
Chanticleer of the 
Exchequer at Stour- 
bridge, “ Bills have 
been signed by His 
Gracious Majesty, 
but in future they 
have got to be 
signed ^ A.. J. Bal- 
FOUR.’ ‘Edward 
Rex ’ is not enough.’ ’ 

Rejected Bills, we 
take it, will be 
endorsed, “Arthur 

Wrecks.” 

* * 

“There is one 
thing in common,” 
said Mr. George, 

“between Whips 
and little children. 

It is said of little^ 
children that they! 
ought to be seenj 
and not heard. 

And Whips ought 
to be just the: 
same.” We don’t 
know if he was 
thinking of the 
Chief Liberal' 

Whip’s announce- 
ment as to the 
Premier’s inten- 
tions toward Home Rule, but it is signifi- 
cant that Mr. J. A. Pease will neither be 
seen nor heard in the House for some 

little time. ^ « 

* 

By the way, one of the most curious 
results of the Elections, it has been 
pointed out, is the defeat of Messrs. 
J. A. and Pike Pease, who whipped on 
opposite sides of the House. It looks as 
if there were something, after all, in the 

saying, “As like as two Peases.” 

* * 

Hi 

Meanwhile it is said that a conference 
is about to be arranged between them. 


now that they have so much spare time, bellished and re-gilded by one of the 
with the view of seeing whether they last orders of the Government. This 

I confirms the rumour that it is to be 
I offered to the United Irish Party for a 
Gray.son must j Committee Room. ^ ^ 
reallv he more careful in his choice of a i * . i 

Christian name. ^ ^ ; Black bread is becoming quite the 

‘ rage in Conservative circles, but it is an 
The Liberal Candidate for the Stain- 1 exaggeration to say that long queues of 
ford division of Lincolnshire said in his s Tories may be seen every ^ morning at 
election address, “ I stand for a minimum street corners waiting while the local 


seeing 

cannot convert one another. 

4: 

Next time 'Mr. Yictor 


An un- standard of life and comfort helow idliicli ; shoe-black converts their white bread. 



Sandy. “Hoot, Max, tue train’s going off the line.’ 

Donald. “ Pinna fash yersel, we silvll no hae to pay for the dinner.’ 


no 'person shall he allowed to exist.'' 
This proposal that every Labour Ex- 
change shall have a lethal chamber 
attached to it is surely a too drastic 
solution of the Unemployment questicn. 
* ♦ 

Mr. WixsTON Churchill, in the course 

of some severe remarks a propos of a 

political speech by the headmaster of 

Eton, advised him to stick to his last. 

This is rather good from Mr. Churchill, 

whose last was the Conservative party. 

* * 

* 

The House of Lords is being em- 


Government, it 
scrape together 
another Dreadnought 


SfS 

£100 for a 
Title,” announces 
The Week End. 
One gets some idea 
of the sensational 
slump which has set 
in when one thinks 
of the enormous fee 
which a certain 
Liberal peer is said 
to have paid for his 
title not so Ion g ago. 

* ^ 

* 

Judge Willis is 
improving. “It is 
one of the signs of 
a man being out of 
employment,” he 
remarked at the 
Greenwich County 
Court, “ when, you 
see him with a 
cigarette in his 
mouth.” There is 
something in this. 
In the same way a 
big cigar is often 
the sign of the suc- 
cessful bankrupt. 

* * 

A number oflrisl^ 
people who' were re> 
cently deprived of* 
their old-age peh^ 
sions on variou^t 
grounds have noA^ 
been served with^^ 
notices* demanding 
reimbursement o£! 
— the sums paid. The 
is said, is anxious to 
enough money for 


* 

Outside the collection box for the 
Children’s Infirmary at Liverpool there 
has been placed an electric-light device 
which, immediately a coin is dropped 
into the box, displays the acknowledg- 
ment “ Thank you.” It is contemplated 
to introduce into churches a similar 
contrivance which will deliver an insult-, 
ing message whenever a button is con- 
tributed^ 
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THE ALTRUIST AT THE POLLS. 

[On the froat-window of The Christian World the total results of 
the elections have day by day been recorded, not under the natural 
headings, “ Liberals ” and “ Cnionists,” but “ For the People ” and 
“For the Peers'’ respectively. The Westminster Gazette pictorially 
supports the same pleasant illusion with a slight variation — “ Commons ” 
and “ Lords.’’ If these categories mean anything, they mean that about 
half the British People have voted for the Peers instead of for them- 
selves — a veiy noble performance.] 

Most Christian England ! They who deemed you selfish, 
Who in the shape of poster, print, or song 
Implied that your ideals were low and pelfish, 

Have done you grievous wrong. 

They pictured you as passing keen on spending 
Your giant strength to strike the Tory dumb, 

Moved by a single passion for distending 
Your pocket and your turn. 

They called on you to crush the vile encroacher. 

To amputate the Peer’s rapacious hand, 

Laid bke the pa-w of some insidious poacher 
On your (the People’s) land. i 

They trusted you would send to sheer perdition ! 

These bloated Lords who longed to see you bled, ' 
Who had designs, destructive of nutrition, 

On your (the People’s) bread ; — 

Monsters, whose bulging maws bad ever fattened 
On xmeamed increment of wine and oil ; 

Rodents whose teeth habitually battened 
On your (the People’s) toil. 

And yet, with cheek presented to the smiters, 

^ Taking a purely altruistic tone, 

You beamed forgiveness on these belted blighters, i 
And made their cause your own ! 

Yes, in your myriads, drawn from every station— - 

Workers in towns and he that tills or delves— : 

Y^oa voted, like a really Christian nation, ^ 

For them and not yourselves ! j 

I speak of England. Pawky Scots rejected ( 

The claim of noble sentiments like these. 

Choosing the primrose path where they expected ' 

To pouch the most bawbees. 

And ‘‘gallant little Wales ” ignored the moral j 

Which in her bardic hymns you find rehearsed — \ 

That noble knights should waive a private quarrel ^ 
And think of Others first. ^ 

(Erin’s ‘intentions I can scarce determine ; ^ 

With Home Rule and the whiskey-still at stake, 

Her manner towards the gentlemen in ermine 3 

Is markedly opaque.) ( 

l^et when the totalised results are sorted J 

We find this creditable fact {loud cheers) 

That roughly half our populace supported c 

( Its natural foe, the Peers. 

I Nay, though the Lords abused their light authority, ^ 
Consulting wantonly the People’s wHl, > 

You justified ’em by a clear majority 

Against the Budget Bill.* ^ 

a 

Irish Elections must be regarded as unfavourable ^ 
to the Budget, since the Nationalists voted against- its Second Reading ^ 
, bo that, without prejudice to the future action of the Irish Party, we mav ^ 
say ^at the United Kingdom, by a substantial majority, has justified 
the Peers reference to the People. j. 


So, lest we hear the voice of aliens crying 
That you have let your chivalry go to seed, 

Spent with the one desire of gratifying 
Your own peculiar need. 

Within our glorious annals he it noted, 

And laid for future reference on our shelves, 

How large a portion of the People voted 
For Others, not themselves. 0. S. 


THE ENTHUSIAST. 

I ENTOUKTERED him in the train, some scores of feet below 
the ground, and he interested me, for instead of regarding 
the periodical outbursts of poster-scenery or endeavouring 
to evade the stony stare of the people opposite he was 
deep in the perusal of a little book. Not that there was 
anything extraordinary in this fact ; but he read as though 
his life depended on it. As we stepped off the car, faced 
the wind, and huddled into the lift, I noticed he had a 
dreamy look. He trod on a lady’s di*ess and 'met her glance 
calmly, while I, who saw that glance only as an innocent 
spectator, was compelled to shudder at its lightning. I stood 
near him as the cage went up, and my curiosity perhaps 

attracted him, for he lifted his eyes from the volume 

the page had been kept by his finger— and met my gaze. He 
smiled ; I smiled too, encouragingly ; too encouragingly, alas ! 

“ I never waste a single minute,” he remarked. 

“It is well,” I said, “ to occupy one’s moments profitably.” 

“ Yes. To that end I carry with me literature in lengths, 
if I may so term it, suitable for any emergency of the day.” 

“ May I enquire ....?” I asked, as w^e tripped over the 
step and fell into the street. 

“ With pleasure. In this pocket I have five Feeps at 
Parnassus— twopence a peep — each containing material for 
a ten-minute journey. In ten minutes I can read one of 
DiepNs’ sonnets, one lyric of Johkson’s, and one compressed 
edition of Butijer’s Decline and Fall, For longer jouriievs 
I have the Quick-Lunch Edition of Assorted Authors: 
No. 1 comprises ‘ Nibbles at Newtok,’ ‘ Snips from Shelley,*’ 
and ‘Chips from Chesterton ’—it can he read through in 
twenty minutes \ No. 2 contains a page from Pope’s Essay 
on Man ” 

“Pardon me,” I interrupted maliciously, “you mean 
Thackeray, of course— Thackebay’s ‘ Essay on Man.’ ” 

“ Of course— thank you. Also two of Carlyle’s short stories, 
aud Henry James s ‘ Ode to Melancholy ’ ; this will take up 
about half-an-hom\ ‘Fritters of Fancy ’ —another helpful 
idea— contains fifty three-minute touches, for use while I 
wait for lifts, wait to cross Piccadilly Circus, wait for the 
telephone, wait, in fact, for anything ; it is so arranged that 
each item can be absorbed at a glance. J ust to show you 
what can be done— yesterday was a busy tilne with me, and 
yet I managed to get through the ‘ Sonnet to a Grecian Urn ’ 
(you know that glorious thing of Milton s ?) ; Wordsworth’s 
‘Tiger, Tiger, Burning Bright’; Keats’s ‘La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci ’ ” 

“I have always thought Verlaine’s ‘La Belle Dame’ one 
of the loveliest things I ever read,” I murmured. 

Veriaine, of course the title should have told me — cne 
gets a shade confused occasionally ; er . . . four pages of 
Three Men in a Boat, by Emerson, and a chapter of Omar, 
Not bad for a busy man, eh?^ There is absolutely no ex- 
cuse for the shameful modern ignorance of the world s best 
pthors. In this way I regain the lost houis of youth, and 
incidentally become a brilliant conversationalist ; my friends 
are astounded at the unerring manner in which I can fix a 
quotation. Allow me to illustrate ” 

It was at this point that I wished farewell to this admirable 
representative of the age we live in. 









THE GOVERNMENT OF THE “CELTIC FRINGE ’’-CUM-CORDUROY. 

Design for an appropriate composite costume for tlie “ Ministerial B07 " returning from the wars with his “ wild harp slung ’’ all oyer Mm. 


A REIGN OF TERROR. 

Intimidation, from all accounts, lias 
been tlie salient feature of tlie recent 
Elections in the provinces. Several 
flagrant cases havebeen reported, notably 
fi-om Carnarvon Boroughs and High. 
Wycombe. 

In Mr. Lloyd George’s constituency 
two Carnarvon ladies had the effrontery 
to sport the Unionist colours, in- 
tending thereby to overawe a crowd 
of about two thousand adherents of 
the opposite party, chiefly quarrymen 
from Bethesda. These staunch Lloyd- 
Georgites— what a lot o£ “staunch” 
individuals there are at election 
: time ! — were driven to desperation 
by such dastardly tactics (another use- 
ful political phrase) on the ppt of a | 
supercilious pair of aristocratic hooli-; 
ganesses. The latter, not content with 
parading the badge of domination in 
public, carried their audacity to the 
point of exhibiting the same to the down- 
trodden descendants of the ancient 
Britons from the threatening portals of 
a Saxon post-office. To finish with, they 
attempted to carve their way with feudal 


arrogance, aided by an escort of their 
minions, the police, through the huddled 
masses of natives, who were now goaded 
by panic and recklessness into protest- 
ing against this last act of tyrannical 
aggression and raising cries of “ Kill the 
devils ! ” We are glad to say that this 
show of independence on the part of a 
cowering concourse, now swollen to some 
five thousand, had its effect in putting 
an end to the reign of terror inaugurated 
by the pair of female despots. Feeling 
themselves now their match, the^ justly j 
exasperated inhabitants swept aside the 
police-escort and nearly stripped the 
clothes from the backs of their would-be 
oppressors. 

Truly, with such a display of courage 
and spirit, there is yet hope that free- 
dom may be won. 

At High Wycombe also, the audacious 
promoters of a dump-shop went, for 
once, too far in their campaign of in- 
timidation. The collective Eadical worm 
began to turn at last and the emblem of 
serfdom was overthrown, gutted, and 
generally dispersed to the winds. The 
populace arose in their might and chased 
the pro-peeriff proprietor from their 


midst. England has discovered at the 
eleventh hour how to deal with the auto- 
crat, since a thousand sturdy patriots 
can now summon up courage to deal 
with one (or even two, if of the oppo- 
site sex) who would enslave them by 
sheer force of terrorisation. 

These examples of intimidation should 
suffice for those who have hitherto been 
in doubt as to the exact political appli- 
cation of that V ord. But if further illus- 
trations are needed we may say that 
(according to a speech of Mr. Lloyd 
George, delivered a few days after the 
Welsh episode described above) it was 
intimidation “when great landowners 
came from outside to canvass their 
tenants ” in these same Carnarvon 
Boroughs. Again, it was intimidation, 
in the view of a writer in The West- 
minster Gazette, when “ the farmers and 
the landowners told the labourers that 
if the Budget passed and Free Trade 
continued there would be less work.” 
On the other hand, it was not intimidation 
when Radical Candidates told the 
labourers that Tariff Reform would 
mean dearer bread. 

So now we know all about intimidation. 
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THE RABBITS. 

CaiPTER IV. — Last Mo^ients. 

‘TLvs anybody here seen Kelly?” 
asked Dalilia, putting her head in at 
the billiard-room door. ‘ ‘ I mean Archie. ’ ’ 

“I'mvraiting here for Kate,” I said. 
‘'I mean Myra.” 

‘‘Oughtn’t you to be dressing? It 
doesn’t matter about me — I’m not on 
for a long time.” 

“A rat-catcher’s best suit is not an 
elaborate one ; I can imt it on in about 
five minutes. It is now 7.15 ; we begin 
at 8.30 — hence the billiard cue. More 
chalk.” 

Oh, wlnj aren’t you nervous ? How 
you can stand calmly there ” 

“ I am nervous. Look,” I aimed 
carefully and put the red into a pocket 
some miles away. “There you are. 
Have you ever seen me do that in real 
life ? Of course not. If my hand had 
been steady I should have been a foot to 
the right. Still more chalk.” 

“ Well, I want Archie, and I shall cry 
if I don’t find him. That ’s how I feel.” 
She sat clown and got up again. 

“My dear Dahlia,” I said solemnly, 
“now you can understand a fathers 
feelings — I mean, now you see what 
you women have brought on your- 
selves. Who suggested a play ? " The 
women. Who dragged me into it? 
The women. Who said rat-catchers 
always wore whiskers ? The women. 
Who is designing me a pair of whiskeis 
at this moment ? The worn — Simpson. 
Who but for whom (this is going to be 
a difficult sentence) would be just think- 
ing of dressing leisurely for dinner, 
instead of which we had a hasty snack 
and have now got to put on Heaven 
knows what? The women. Well, it 
serves you right.” 

“Don’t he horrid. I want Archie.” 
She got up for the third time and drifted 
out of the room. 

I chalkeci my cue and went into 
a pocket without touching anything. 
When I say I went in, I mean that the 
ball I was playing with went in. You 
do see that ? Very well then. I took it 
out and began to squint along my cue 
again, when two hands came suddenly 
over my eyes and a voice said, “ Guess 
wKo it is.” 

“ llie Queen of Sheba,” I tried. 

“ Right,” said Myra. 

I turned and looked at her. 

“ Golly, you do, you really do ! ” I said 
at last. “Did they always dress like 
that in the Bong era? Short skirts, 
long pigtail, bare arms ^lovely.” 

“ ‘I can sit in the sun and look just 
twenty-one,’ ” sang Myra as she dropped 
into a sofa. 

“Well, just at present you’re sitting 
in the billiard-room and looking about 

fifteen . . . How are you getting on 
\vit!i your French this term ? I had a 
very bad report in the holidays, from 
your governess. The extra ninepence 
a week seems to have been simply 
thrown away.” 

“Ai'en't you excited?” said Myra, 
looking at me with sparkling eyes. 

“ As for Callisthenics, well, what I say 
is, ‘My daughter is Church of England, 
and if you don’t like it slie can come 
away. I ’m not going to have her stuffed 
up with aU that nonsense.’ ” 

Myra jumped up. “Aren’t you ex- 
cited?” she insisted. 

“Feel niy tongue — ^I mean my pulse, 
it ’s quite normal. And why ? Because 
I ’ve forgotten my part and I ’m going 
to bed.” 

‘‘It ’s a great responsibility our 
beginning the play.” 

“ It is. Have you ever thought that, 
if we refused to begin, the play couldn’t 
continue, and then the audience would 
be able to go home ? My idea was to 
tackle the people as they arrive, and 
come to terms with them. I’m sure 
there’s money in it.” 

“ You aren’t bothering, are you ? ” 

“ Of course I am. I *d give a hundred 
pounds to be out of it. No, I wouldn’t 
— ^I ’d give a hundred pounds if you ’d 
always wear that frock, and do your 
hair like that. Will you? And you 
shall go on with your French, child.” 

Myra curtsied prettily. 

^ “ And I ’ll go on with my whiskers. 
You haven’t seen me in those yet, have 
you ? ” There was a loud noise without. 

“ Here they are, coming in.” 

It was not the whiskers, however, but 
Archie and Thomas in full costume : 
Archie in green, and Thomas in black. 

“ Ilallo,” said Archie, “I feel just like 
a conjurer.” 

“You look just like a grasshopper,” 
said Thomas. 

“ My dear friend,” said Archie, patting 
him kindly on the shoulder, “is that 
you ? But you oughtn’t to be here, you 
know. You came up the hot-water pipe, 

I suppose? Yes, yes, but they mis- 
directed you- the blackbeetle depart- 
ment is in the basement. Well, well, it 
will be easier going clown.” 

“Archie, Dahlia ’s looking for you.” 

“ It ’s all right, she found me. She 
was nearly in tears. She said, ‘ Is that 
my Archibald or an onion?’ I said 
Fear not, fair one, ’tis but the early 
crocus. Myra, don’t you think they ’ve 
overdone the green rather ? To be 
quite frank I don’t see why a coiij iirer 
should be dressed in green at all.” 

“To distinguish him from the rat- 
catcher in brown, the executioner in 
black, and the Master of the Gold Fish 
in red.” 

thought that perhaps a certain 
aptitude for legerdemain might so dis- 

tinguish him. But I perceive that I am 
wrong. Hallo, why aren’t you in browm, 
then?” 

“I’m going on like this,” I explained. 

“ I was going to have changed, but now 
I’ve seen you two I don’t think I will. 
With my ordinary clothes, one whisker 
— probably the starboard one — and a 
little insouciance, I shall be a great 
success.” 

“What annoys me,” said Thomas, 
“is that in the early Bong age they had 
no bally pockets. I ’ve simply got no- 
where to keep a handkerchief.” 

“Keep it behind the scenes; and 
then if you blow your nose immediately 
before the execution, and again imme- 
diately after it, you ought to be all right.” 

“ It isn’t for that ; it ’s in case I want 
to cry.” 

“It’s all right forme,” said Archie. 
“I ’ve simifiy got to -say, ‘ Now can any- 
body in the audience oblige me wdtli a 
handkerchief? ’ and I shall get dozens.” 

“Then I shall probably touch you 
for one. Great Irvings, is this really 
Simpson?” 

The Emperor Bong was making a 
splendid entry, looking (except for his 
spectacles) exactly like an emperor 

“Rise, rise,” he said. “ Stop grovelling. 
Oh, look here, you fellows, when I say 

‘ On the stomach ! ’ then you must 

Oh, I beg your pardon. Miss Mannering, 

I didn’t see you were tliere.” 

“ Where are my whiskers ? ” I asked 
sternly. 

“My dear old chap, I couldn’t do 
them ; there wasn’t enough to go round. 

I made two nice little eyebrows instead-— 
you ’ll find them on your dressing-table. 

‘ Oh, I am the Emperor Bong, I am beauti- 
ful, clever and strong.* I am beauti ’ 

Do you think I ought to wear my spec- 
tacles or not ? ” 

There was a loud shout of “No ! ” 

“ Oh, all right. But I shall probably 
fall over the sunset or something, 
Thomas, if you see me wandering into 
a new moon, tap me on the head with 
your axe. Why isn’t my rat-catcher 
dressed ? ” 

“He was waiting for his whiskers.” 

“ That ’s perfectly absurd. You could 
have grown a pair in the time. Go and 
dress at once.” 

“I refuse to do anytliing till quarter- 
past eight,” I said. “If I get into my 
things now all the atmosphere will have 
worn off by the time we begin.” 

“It’s worn off me a long time ago,” 
said Thomas dismally. 

“ And me,” said Myra, with a shiver. 

“ Well, we ’re all very miserable,” said 
Archie; “let ’shave a bottle of some- 
thing. What? Oh, hush I Simpson, just 
ring the bell, and I’ll show you a little 
conjuring trick. There ’s nothing on the ' 
table at present, is there? No. Well 
now, you watch.” A. A. M. 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH BEATEN. 

[A foretaste of the Cheerj" Optiinlsin wLich i 
we may expect to see i i the Rmlicah Halfpenny 
Press at the Xtxt Election i] 

The Beef Taxers are beaten and they 
know it. The Unionist Party is dead 
and buried and will never be resurrected. 
Yesterday ninety-eight seats were con- 
tested. Of these it is true the Black- 
Breaders won twenty-four, and the Anti- 
Peerites only won two, but one has only 
to glance at the names of the cou- 
‘ stitueneies which have changed their 
i political faith to appreciate the true 
f significance of the stupendous Liberal 
i victory with which the country is ringing 
Lto-day. Here they are : — 

I Party Gains. 

I Beef Taxe}*s. Anti-Peevites. 

' iSeats. - Seats. 


Beef Taxe}*s. 

Seats. 

rMancliester . 5 
[-Glasgow . . 4 
: Liverpool. . 2 

\ Swansea . . 1 
[ Bristol . . 2 
[Edinburgh . 3 
[ Nottingham . 1 
I Leeds ... 4 
[Sheffield, , !> 


Total . . 24 


5 Hammersmith 
4 Eochester . 


It will be seen, as Mr. Lloyd George 
remarked contemptuously in his magni- 
•lieent speech last night, that the gains 
[;of the Beef Taxers are mainly in the 
{industrial towns of the provinces. Let 
'them make as much of these so-called 
.gains as they like. HAMMERSMITH 
(large caps, please !}j where the great 
heart of London again beats true to 
Liberalism, is ours ! Hammersmith has 
sealed the fate of the Beerites for ever. 
Rochester^ our other gain, is magnificent ! 
jBy the superb majority of ninetj- 
! ' eight (only two less than a hundred !) 
^is typical centre of cathedral culture 
in the Home Counties has sent the Pro- 
Peers packing! 

To show how hopeless is the case of 
i the Beef Taxers, we have only to look 
at the 

PRESE>rr State of Parties. 


Liberals . . . 

• 17 I 


Labour , . . 

. 2C) 


Socialists . . 

. 19 

103 

Nationalists . 

. 38 


Independents . 

• 8 . 


Beef-Taxers . 

. . • 

102 


(Including the Speaker). 

Liberal Majority. , 6 

There is no getting away from these 
figures. They speak for themselves. 
This is only the third day of the 
Elections, but we have already won ! 
Protection is a d ead donkey. Free Trade 
is a living, roaring lion. Hammersmith 


and Rochester have spoken. The sands 

are running out. Let us hear no more ^ 

[Quite right. — E d.] 

STOP PRESS NEWS. 
ELECTION RESULTS. 

Cork City. — One Nationalist and 
one Independent Nationalist 
returned. ; 

State of Parties. i 

Lib 171 i 

Lab 2G 

Soc 19 110 

Nat 39 

Ind. Nat. ... 9 j 

Beef-Taxers . * 102 

Lib. Maj. . • 8 

Mr. Lloyd George at Piilwh- 
ymwnlly : — 

^‘Protection is not only damned, 
it is dead.” 


I PROMETHEA. 

! Before the February day 

Yellows the window-pane once more, 

I hear her on her slipshod way 
Clatter outside my bedroom door, 
Unsbrined and all unknown to fame — 
To me a goddess just the same I 

' Hers was no columned Grecian grove, 
i Hers no be-ferned Sicilian fount ; 

I No shepherd of the white-fleeced drove 
Adjudged her fair ou Ida’s mount, — 
Nor did she in the dusk unbar; 

The dawn gate for the sun-god’s car ! 

Yet, ere the laggard milkman cries, 
Ill-nurtured nymph of household care 
She comes, poor child, with heavy eyes 
Adown the creaky lodging stair. 

To struggle with the Stygian gloom 
Of fog that fills the dining-room ! 

Coarse-fingered, grimy as to face 
From scuttle, pan, or window-sill — 
Well, was the veiy rosiest Grace 
So fit to merit man’s good-will 
As she, who comes in low estate, 

Poor little drudge, to lay the grate ? 

And when the glow of kindly flame 
Leaps ’neath her touch to warm and 
cheer 

The cockles of the human frame, 

Its little handmaid doth appear, 

For sheer humanitarian worth, 

His equal, who brought Fire to Earth ! 

“Cook, disengaged; used to about 70 
horses .” — Liverpool Echo, 

This advertisement is premature. 

I “ Cook ” must try agaiu when a Tariff 
Reform Government is in and we ai’e all 
eating horse-flesh. 


NORTH V. SOUTH. 

A GREAT public demonstration was 
held last Saturday in Belie Vue Gardens, 
Manchester, to record the indignant I 
protest of Lancashire against the publi- [ 
cation in The Spectator of an article \ 
signed Ovns, contending that London 
was always right in politics. ! 

Mr. Bellaiiy Hilloc, M.P., who took ! 
the chair, was greeted with enthusiastic ; 
cheers, showers of French beans and other 
appropriate floral tributes. When order 
had been restored, kb*. Hilloc said that in 
his long and arduous career he' had 
often been stirred to righteous indigna- ; 
tion, but never had his blood broiled - 
with a fiercer fury than on the present ' 
occasion. Speaking as a rate-payer ' 
{Cheers), a tax-payer {Loud cheers), a ' 
patriot (Cries of “ Cht ers for Lloyd 
George!”) and a father of a faniily 
{Immense enthusiasm, and cries of has . 
Balfour ! ” “ Conspuez Kensington ”) he 
did not hesitate to say that this insult to 
Lancashire wounded him to the quick. 
For London — the home of the idle and -- 
rotten rich— to insinuate that she led ' 
Lancashire was a monstrous perversion , 
of fact. The direct contraiy could be 
proved in a thousand w^ays. If the 
Thames was “liquid history,” the Irwell 
was “clotted wisdom.” Did not the 
proverb lun : “What Lancashire thinks : 
to-da}'’, England thinks to-morrow”? , 
Was it not the case that what Orkney i 
and Shetland said to-day, Lancashire, 
said the week before last? Had not 
Lancashire elected' him (Mr. Hilloc) one * 
of its Members ? (A voice: “ Rub it in! ” 
and confused howls from the gallery). 
Had not London borrowed the names 
of Piccadilly and Oxford Street from 
Manchester ? 

Mr. Hilloc concluded a brilliant speech 
by declaring that lie never went to 
bed without drinking two pints of 
Lancashire botanic beer. 

Dr. Hans Riohter, who spoke with a 
strong Lancashire accent, said that he 
associated himself with what had fallen 
from the lips of the previous speaker. ■ 
Manchester was the Meaca of British ' 
musicians, and the Halle Concerts, wdiicli 
he had the honour to conduct (A voice : ; 
“ Cheers for Lloyd George ! ”)^ were the 
best human approximation to the music 
of the spheres {Cheers for Halle's Comet), | 
The scenery of the Manchester Ship 
Canal 'was superb and fully equal to that 
of the beautiful blue Danube. (Dissent,) 

Miss Horniman added a few eloquent 
words on the interest shown by the 
people of Lancashire in the drama. In 
iManchester the theatre was a democratic 
institution, wheieas London showed its 
enslavement to obsolete feudal prejudices 
by naming one of its new theatres “ The 
Coronet ” (“ Down with the Peers ! ”). j 

The Editor of The Manchester Guardian 
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First Politkian. “I see Mr. Meadows das got in for Mid-Mudsiiirb, Mrs. Jones. He’s a friend of mine, though iib is so strong 

ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 

Beeond Politleian. "Oh! dear! dear! Miss, to think how people do get led away!” 

First PoUtieian. " Well, 1 suppose, after all, that ’s just what they would say of us.” 

Second Politician. "I daresay they would. Miss, but then, you see, wb are led a’way in the right direction ! ’* 


in a polished address called attention to 
the euphony of Lancashire nomenclature. 
London and its environs could boast no 
such names as Chowhent or Bootle, 
where the historic Baby came from. 
Even the streets in Manchester had 
Christian names, e.g. John Dalton vStreet. 
If he were not a Mancunian he would 
infinite ly rather be a Liverpudlian than 
: a Cockney. In conclusion he said that 
though they were all for cotton he hoped 
' they would never be worsted {Cries of 
and Ghestnut^y 

Mr. Maurice Hewletp, the famous 
novelist, said that, speaking as a work- 
ing-man with some knowledge of Dante, 
he repudiated the contention of 
with all the Goliardic 'bravura at his 
command. Mr. Hewlett then quoted 
n' long passage irom GuicciAEnmi in 
the original Italian, punctuated by con- 
tinuous cries of “ Rub it in! ” and ended 
a brilliant peroration by denouncing 
Lbtd Lansdowne as a desiccated gmsta- 
mestiere, 

' A resolution to the effect ‘‘that Lon- 


don’s claim to be superior in political 
intelligence to Lancashire is a gigantic ; 
and impudent imposture ” was then | 
carried by acclamation, and after the! 
Chairman had sung, “Partant pour la \ 
Syrie,'^ to the accompaniment of thei 
Bosses o’ th’ Barn Temperance Reedj 
Band, the huge audience dispersed in a ! 
state of comatose complacency. 


"Mr. McKean said he did not wish to add 
to the hitterances of the contest, and he would 
be glad if any words of his which would tend to 
bitterness would be forgotten.”— DzibZin Even- 
ing Herald. 

But he must not try to improve on that 
delightful word “ bitterance.” 


Spare the Rod. 

"There is too much sugary sentimentality 
in our dealings wdth our children. There is an 
overwhelming desire to shield them from the 
present woe at the expense of the fixture weal.” 

The Gendeicoman. 

“ The present weal” is what was meant. 


"The doxology and farther refreshments 
closed a delightful gathering.” — Penrith 
Observer. 

We can quite imagine that the spiritual 
refreshment had to be supplemented. 

“ The large comet was seen by a resident in 
the heavens in the direction of the Forest.” — 
The Football Echo and Sports Gazette. 

“The resident in the hetivens” may, 
well have been Venus; and, if so, we 
; think Mars ought to be told about it. 


The Observer states that among the!j 
•dances which Lady Constance Stewart- , 
Richardson gave was, “ Grieg’s ‘ Ass’s I 
Heath.’ ” This must be a companion 
piece to the tune the old cow died of. 

" Fit my part I look for a very close match 
with a great deal depending upon the wjy in 
which H. 0. Cooper shapes with his Cambridge 
colleague, H. 0. Cooper.”-r-jSpo?*£sina7i. 

One would expect them to he about the 
same shape. 
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THE REMONSTRATOR. 

in —T he Sub-Editor. . 

“ You are the sub-editor, aren’t you? ” 
I asked. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“ May I have a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with you ? ” 

“ Certainly, if it ’s important.” 

“It s about the paper,” I said. 

“ Oh, ah right then,” he replied, “fire 
I away.” 

“This article,” I said, unfolding yester- 
day’s issue. “ * Astounding Revelations.’ 
I suppose you had a hand in that ? ” 

“ Only to cut it down and insert cross- 
headings,” he answered, “and to give it 
its title, of course.” 

“ That ’s just it,” I said. “ I guessed 
it was you. Did you read it ? ” 

“Read it? My dear Sir, I have just 
told you I cut it down.” 

“ Then you were astounded ? ” 

“ Well . . . I don’t know exactly that 
I was astounded.” 

“But you must have been. Here’s 
the title- — added, of course, after you had 
finished the cutting down — * Astounding 
Rfcvelations.’ A man doesn’t deliberately 


say that unless he has been astounded, 
does he ? ” 

“ Put it that I was surprised.” 

“ Oh, no — ‘astounded.’ You said so. 
So amazed — to be literal — that you were 
struck dumb as by a peal of thunder.” 

He laughed. 

“ Then it ’s not true ? ” I said. 

“ No, of course not. It ’s journalism.” 

“And journalism isn’t true? ” 

“ Well, not minutely and meticulously 
true in every point. How could it be ? 
There isn’t time.” 

“But why ‘astounding,’ anyway? 

; Why not ‘sui'prising’ or ‘unexpected’ ? ” 

“So tame. Besides,' where should 
we be beside the other papers? You 
evidently don’t know much about even- 
ing papers. There are certain words 
which every sub-editor must use if he is 
to satisfy his employers. ‘ Astounding ’ 
is one of them. We have to be careful, 
of course, not to overdo it, but ‘ astound- 
ing’ once in every ten days makes a 
great difference to the sales. 

“Then there’s ‘sensational.’ You 
have seen that, of course? ‘Sensa- 
tional’ is almost as good as ‘astound- 
ing,’ but not quite. ‘ Scene ’ is a seller, 
too : * Scene in Court,’ ‘ Scene at a 


Theatre,’ ‘Scene in the Strand.* You 
can’t go wrong with that. After we 
have used ‘ Scene ’ often enough we say 
‘ Disturbance ’ ; but ‘ Scene ’ ’s much 
better. 

“ ‘ West- End ’ also is valuable. ‘ Scene 
in a Church,’ for example, would not 
catch the reader half so surely as ‘ Scene 
ill a West-End Church.’ The other day 
there was a row in a wretched little 
club in the Italian Quarter in Soho; 
but do you suppose I hesitated to caU it 
‘ Raid on a West-End Club ’ ? Certainly 
not. ‘ Raid on a Club ’ means nothing. 

“ Then ‘ shocking.’ In a way every- 
thing at all violent is shocking, but we 
keep the word for accidents and murders, 
alternating it with ‘ terrible ’ and ‘ hor- 
rible.’ No murder is anything but 
horrible, of course, yet we find that to 
continue to say ‘horrible murder’ is 
profitable. ‘ Brutal murder ’ pays well 
too. ‘ Disgraceful ’ also is a good friend 
to us ; the public lay down their coppers 
for it nobly — even more readily than for 
‘thrilling.’” I 

He ceased. 

“Thank you,” I said, having caught 
the infection, “for your astounding 
revelations. I quite understand now.” 
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‘^GOOD OLD CHARLIE” 

[“ I do not wisli to make it (the Navy) a Party thing, hut one has to 
get into Parliament somehow.” — Lord Charles Beresford at Parhstone.} 

Give it a rest, my Charles : it hasn’t paid. 

The meetings that declare you good and old, 

Hearing the clamour of your whirling words, 

And all the pretty touches of your style ; 

The innuendoes and the strange abuse 
Of those who see not eye to eye with Ch.veles ; 

The panic-moving phrases, and the froth 
Stirred by the windy methods of your speech — 

These meetings cheer, but, oh, they disbelieve. 

“ Somehow to Parliament I ” Is that your cry? 
Qtiocunque modo revi— you know the tag — 

Si 'possis \ecte, and the rest of it. 

But where ’s the rede of your latest mood ? 

You doubt the Navy and the Navy’s Lords, 

Not being one of them — ay, there ’s the rub — 

And so to gain your petty private end, 

Navy ! ” you cry, “ It’s going to the dogs. 

Few ships we have, and those not fit to float ; 

Few guns, and those not fit to fire a shot ; 

And men too few to man our failing ships ; 

And fools (or traitors) at the head of all. 

Fools since they will not all agree with me, 


And traitors since they scout my plain advice.” 

And so the Navy ’s made a Party thing, 

And Charlie B. is sent to Parliament. 

Well, there ’s a level there for all to find. 

For Charles and others, and the words that shake 
The platform leave the benches undisturbed. 

And Percy Scott perchance might give a hint 
Of Charles, the breezy sea-dog, and his ways. 
Therefore, while yet the Fates allow, perpend ; 

Since Beresford too is mortal he may make 

Mortal mistakes hke any other man. ^ i 

Give it a rest, my Charles : it hasn’t paid. 

The IVEatrimonial Column. 

“ Reversion to a moiety of £12,800 payable on the death or marriage 
of a lady aged 36. Will accept any reasonable offer .” — The Law 
Society's Begistry. 

Taking her age into account we cannot blame the lady. 


Mr. Hicks -Beach on his victory, as reported in The 
Gloucester Citizen : — 

“ Once again it has stuck true to its old coiours. (Loud cheers 
and cries of ‘ Good old True G'oucester (cheers and cries of ‘ Good old 
Glouloucester — (Cheers, and cries of ‘ ood old loucester 
The enthusiasm seems to have been immense. 
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nivi TWT DAMk" I wife, an’ they started discussia’ what right enough, ’E ’ad carroty ’air—an’ 

UIM me HAIMn. I ^1^0 fare’d be. ’E says, “Heighteen- a turnip nose. The deesign of that 

{Growler speaks.) ; pence,” an’ she says, ‘‘No, certingly not nose is goin’ to be haltered. 

more than a shillin’,” at which they was No, iny opinion o’ people is they ’re 
^ ‘ ^ almost startled out o’ their lives by deteriatin’ all round. For one thino- 

I \\ha couple o’ Sufcajits in my keb siiddingly ’earin’ a loud voice from the you don’t meet with the same respe^ 
me other day. They ’ails me near the ‘top shout, “Ye’re both wrong; it’s a as you used to. They fink nothin’ of 
Benk, an’ says, “ Drive ’ard to Traffalgy couple o’ bob ! ” Ha-ha ! They didn’t insultin’ a ’orse kebby now. T’other 
Square.’’ An’ the ’ole ^way they was know the trep-door was jess open, night I says to some gents as was 
cTvin^ votes for Winiming,” an’ Same bloke was a-drivdn’ a gent with a walkin’ along, “ Keb ? ” an’ one o’ them 
jumping about like a couple o’ per- habnormally large nose one day, an’ it hans^rers, “Nothenks, we’reina ’urrv.” 
iormin fleas. W hich reminds me. ’Ave comes on to rain. ‘^Let down the That was Yewmour, I suppose Then a 
you seen theniperfcrmin’ fleas they ’re glawss,” says the fare. “AU right, Sir,” lidy asks me if I cou’d tell ’er where 
shomn m the Edgweer Road.'' They’re says my friend ; '• lean back, Sir,” for ’e she could find a tasi-keb. There’s 
well wort seem. There s one on ’em sees ’is nose a-stickin’ out. “I am esquizzit delicacy for you! I needn’t 
does seeh tricks as d make ’is fortune, j leanin’ back as far as I can,” hanswers tell vou where I told '’er to o-o for ’er 
I should on the Music Adi stage. I the fare. H.a-ha ! taxi-keb. Then there was two genter- 

Might call iin /‘Little Itch.” - - - ■ - men as ’ailed me in the Stran’. 

1 ^ 1 1 I took ’em for — Parly- 

alaout these Suffrants. When | , ^os, or Yah-yahs. There ain’t 

|| nuffink but furriners in Town 
I nowadays ; it makes you fair 

I start to ’ear a word of Henglish. 

“Gabmaii,” they i^ays, “vill you 
please drife us to ze Al’ambra.” 
So they jumps in, an’ I thinks, 

“ I ’ve got a bit of all right ’ere.” 
An’ when they gets out th-^y says, 

“ Gabman, ’ow mooch, please — 
vot is your far-?” “’Alf-a- 
sovring,” I says. Right,” they 
says, “there’s a shillin’ towards 
it, you lyin’ ole scoundrel!” 
This in Hinglish, so that I 
almos’ fell off my box 1 You see, 
they was only piirtendin’ to be 
furriners. More Y"ewmour, I 
suppose. You bet I give my 
’orse a whippin’ for that I 


; pence,” an’ she says, “No, certingly not nose is goin’ to be haltered. 

I more than a shillin’,” at which they was No, my opinion o’ people is they ’re 


Might call ’im “Little Itch.” 
Well, I was goin* to tell you 
about these Suffrajits. When 
they gets to Traffalgy Square- 
all the way from the Benk to 
Traffalgy Square — they gets out, 
r/?i’ (/ires me a shillin', an’ cries, 

‘ ‘ Votes for W immiiig ! ” “Votes 
for Wimming ? ” I says ; “ Oats 
for ’Orses, that’s what I want. 
’Ere ’ave you been usin’ my keb 
as a featre, an’ then j'ou offers 
me a shillin’ for its ’ire ! ” But 
there, what ’s the good of argu- 
fyin’ with that sort? I chucks 
the shillin’ after ’em, an’ drives 
hoff amid tlie cheers of the popu- 
lice , . . My opinion of ’em is 
they’re mad. They ’re tryin’ to 
prove that they ought to ’ave 
the vote by showin' they ain’t 
wurvy of it. 

Votes for Wimming, indeed I 
My old ’ooman started gettin’ 
uppish one night— I ’spec’ some 
of them Suffrajits ’ad been talkin’ 
to ’er— but I don’t stand none of 
’er truck. I puts my foot down 
at once, an’ pretty ’eavy too. I 
says, “You mustn’t fink that 
because I drives a ’orse I can’t 
drive a donkey as well. ’ 

Mind yon, there ain’t nuffink - 



Ivlshmctn {after waiting at the theatre entrance for a long 
time on a cold niglit). “Shure it’s mtself wad sooner walk 

FIFTY MILES THAN SHTAND FIVE ! ” 


THE TESTING- OF THE 
TARMAC. 

The Tarmac pond— it is short 
for Tarmacadam, a compound of 
tar and sand and sawdust — ^has 
been the outcome of the curler’s 
repeated disappointments. After 
— years of open winters, when he 


new about those Suffrajits. I recoUec’ Let s see, what was I a-talkiu’ about ? seemed have never The Tee Tnd^the 

th. life .re. Ho. e.paod',k.phiS;:V?4SerieS 
owenytAKev useXlraW * Not that they about him to discover the best means 
’em. kere wira WimminV^^^^^ Tlhr J ^ ^ economising the frost, so that the 

’e says, you Serside will readily "be understood that "the 

Perfec’. Man-’ear^of ’ii every' dav in Snit ”^ ^ requirement ot a Tarmac pond is 

mv life ” “ TTn I ’ coT^o " ‘T ^ ® wasnt. I m waitin that it should he level. For it is not 

“in’ pray oo ’s ’e ? ” ^ “ Why^^nfyS^s lohn^huTl don’f “fi k f^ter level that one plays on but the i 

first ’usbanff ” hanswers thJlMp^lr. 1 i ® * >• ^ muwer level of the surface itself. 

Ha-ha! Th"at’s myldSof a SsS‘ S oTwK 7 1°“® I made a mistake in em- i 

^wasa-drivin’a^ a^^ rsj 
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First Loaf er, ‘‘Well, ’ow’ve ye got on through the ’lection time?” 

Second Loafer. Shockin’ 1 Couldn’t raise so much as a fill o’ bacoy out o* nobody, ^ 

FEAR OF' its BEIN’ TOOK FOR BRIBERY AND O’RUPTION.” 


[ handiwork before the transaction was 
I concluded. 

■, There had been a heavy shower ol 
j rain during the night, and it seemed to 
' me a relevant question to put to him — 
why, if the Tarivac was dead level, was 
i it covered with puddles? Was it not 
an established fact that water ran to the 
lowest point ? 

‘^Weel,’* said McHogg at once, “that 
' is a v^ery interesting obsairvation. The 
' truth is that the leveller a pond is the 
) mair puddles there are. If there was a 
' slack place anywhere there would just 
I be the one pud( ile.” He seemed to have 
; me there. But I insisted that each 
: separate puddle represented a depression. 

, “I do not believe that the water in 
' any of them will cover a penny,” said 
he. He was a little disconcerted when 
on this being tested a column of no 
fewer than three pennies was com- 
pletely submerged. 

“Aweel,” he said, “it’s everyway 
likely that that’ll level oot of itself, 
owing to the contraction.” I have not 
yet the faintest idea what he meant by 
that. Then he shifted his ground. 

“Thae Tarmacs,” he remarked, “are 
a grand thing for the game o’ curlin’. 
Ye may say they have introjooced new 
and scientific elements. It’s just the 
fact of theyre no being quite level that 
adds a zest.” 

“ But you said this one was dead level.” 

“ Hoots, ay. In a sense, that is. But 
I was speaking to an aidd curler in the 
train this morning. He tells me they 
have grand sport on the Tarmac at 
Orashie Howe. It ’s that onlevel that it 
requires a special skill. They are fair 
delighted with it.” 

“ But you undertook ” 

“ Ye see the game ’s getting too simple 
for thae guid players. Ony f ule can play 
straighten a true board. But on the 
Tarmac they have the advantage of a’ thae 
wee ups and doons. There ’s no mistake 
it adds an interest. Some o’ them are no 
so very carin’ aboot the deep water noo. 
They find it kind o’ monotonous.” 

I cut the excellent McHogg short by 
point ing out that what I wanted was a 
level Tarmac, and that he must fulfil his 
contract by making good all the de- 
pressions before his bill would be paid. 
He turned to me almost in honor. 

“Man,” he said, “ye canna’ patch 
her the'noo.” 

“Why not?” said I. 

“Ye’ll spoil the business entirely. 
We ’^11 never get a fair surface if we 
begin to tamper wi’ her. She ’s settled 
noo into her final form.” 

“But did you not tell me that the 
; hollows would, level out owing to con- 
traction?” 

“ Oo ay, in a sense. I dinna say just 
her final form. But we daurna patch 
hex*. That ’s fatal.” 


*^,But T tell you she ’s not level.” 

“Weel, they’re awfu’ queer things, 
levels. They ’re not to be depended on. 
But,” with growing enthusiasm, “ ye ’ll 
get grand ice on here. The pond ’s fine : 
there ’s nothing ails her. Div ’e think 
Sandy ’h win the cup the ’ear ? ” 

I admit that McHogg here succeeded 
in involving me in a lengthy discussion 
of curling prospects, but I brought him 
back at last and finally appealed to the 
evidence of the spirit-level which pro- 
jected from his waistcoat pocket. This 
he was quite willing, even anxious, to 
apply. He supported it on a plank 
six or eight feet long, and it did 
not occur to me till afterwards that 


by this means he was bridging over 
the smaller depressions. According 
to this test there was no fault to be 
found, and McHogg further strength- 
ened his case by a final statement that, 
it was the oil on the surface that 
gathered the water. It had nothing to 
do with the levels. “In a manner o’ 
speaking,” he concluded, “the water is 
no lying doon below the surface. It’s 
standin’ up above, by capeellary attrac- 
tion. In a sense.” 

On further testing I found that one 
could only draw to the tee by taking 
a line a yard outside the seven-foot 
circle. But meanwhile McHogg had got 
his cheque. 
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TO MY PIPE. 

(Vpo}i the cccauati of a pcrhdiml expiir^jcitian ) 

The rose, 'whose sweetness fills your 
giTiin, 

Too wildly flowers, unless we trim it ; 

All happiness may turn to pain 
And prove ‘Hhe limit” 

And music rare, wdiose rising swell 
Enchants the soul, may soar, my 
poppet, 

Till someone has to go and tell 
The hrutes to stop it. 

Such is the case, I trow, with you ; 

Those lees of elegiac ferment, 

That ripe luxuriance is due 
For disinterment. 

Not once nor twice my so-called fiaends 
Have chaffed the swan-song in your 
channel 

(Poor smokers of inferior hlends, 

Their pipes are scrannel). 

Little I care for what they say ; 

But I myself have found your wheezes 

A thought too rich, too rare to-day — 

Like German cheeses. 

So with the fond regret of one 
Who finds the blessed daylight struck 
dim ^ 

Because his heart’s adored, his Sun, 

Has been and chucked him, 

And, though his life henceforth must be 
Hollow and tasteless, tries to scrimmage 

Out of the gates of memory 
Her glorious image," 

I gird me to the bitter strife, 

excavate your clotted splendour 

(Using a hat-pin and a knife) 

Into the fender. Evoe. 


THE BOHN ORATOR. 

A MAN with Burke-Brown’s gift of 
eloquence was not likely to circumscribe 
its value by attaching himself to any 
one political party. Unhampered by 
convictions, he was ever prepared to put 
his unequalled talents at the service of 
either side. I never knew an orator 
! who could carry away his audience so 
easily or to such a distance from the 
facts. It was not what he said, it was 
the way he had of saying it. He not 
onl\ revellud in the sound of his own 
voice, but was the cause of revelling in 
others. In constant request on rival 
platforms, he threw off at least twice as 
mueli oratory as any partisan during 
the Elections. Towards the close of the 
conflict his impartiality began to tell 
upon him ; yet the influence of his 
persuasive manner upon the emotions 
of his hearers lost nothing of its mag- 
netic quality. His final speech was 


perhaps his greatest triumph. My notes 
of it run as follows : — 

! “Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, it is now eight o’clock {Cheers) on 
the twenty-sixth of January, nineteen 
hundred and ten. (Applause.) Gentle- 
men, this is an hour of deepest import- 
ance to the welfare of our land. The 
House of Lords, because they trust the 
People, have asked the People to decide 
whether a revolutionary budget shdl 
become law. (Loud cheers.) Gentle- 
men, aie we going to submit to that? 

No ! ’) The greatest Government of 
modern times have asked the rich of the 
land to contribute their fair share of 
taxation. This great Government — in 
which any man might be proud to serve 
— has declined to put a penny piece upon 
your food. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I ask 
you again, are you going to submit 
tamely to that ? (Loud protests m the 
negative.) 

“Are we sunk so low that we are 
going to submit to do the bidding either 
of Mr. Lloyd George (Laughter) or of 
Mr. Balfour? (Renewed laughte7\) Do 
we^ propose to use our intelligence? 
(Dissent) Is the working man going 
to stay idly by while the price of his 
bread is reduced from sixpence to a 
miserable fourpence three farthings? 
(Cries of ‘ No I ’) Am I, are any of us in 
this room, going to admit to these pretty 
purple peers (Loud laughter) or these 
little Welsh attorneys (More laughter) ^ 

I say, are we going tamely to admit to 
these men that we will willingly bear 
the burden of a knowledge of what we 
are talking about ? (Cries of ' Not we ! ’) 
***** 

“ Gentlemen, I will close, for the hour 
is getting late. (A voice f Go on, cocky ! ’) 
But I cannot leave you without saying 
that I do not doubt that, when the day 
of the election comes, you will go to the 
poll and by your vote show your opinion 
of this jerrymandering Administration 
and of the miserable and paltry oligarchy 
enthroned in the House of Lords ! (Loud 
and prolonged cheers!) 


When is a train like a steamer? This 
knotty riddle has at last been solved 
by an Edinburgh correspondent of The 
Daily Mail, w^ho writes : — 

‘ I had a splendid view of Drake’s Comet 
this evening. Tlie head of the comet was 
bright, and the train, nearly three degrees in 
length, was broad, and like a steamer.” 


“Between the eighth and sixteenth moves all 
the bishops and kings were exchanged.” 

Dally Telegraph. 

Dear dear, how this reminds us of our 
old chess days, when “King takes King, 
check!” invariably followed up the 
hufiing of our opponent’s prawns. 


BETRAYED BY A KISS. 

[We have the authority of a weekly paper 
for saying that most genuine female friend- 
ships occur when the parties have readied 
middle age.] 

The lady woA'e a pleasant spell 
Around my callow heart ; 

On being introduced, I fell 
A prey to Cupid’s dart ; 

But, ere the conquest proved complete, 
My resolution swerved — 

Wliat if she only seemed so sw'eet 
Through being well preserved ? 

Time’s footprints are not always clour 
Unless the light be strong, 

So, tortured by a panic fear 
That I was choosing wrong, 

I would not make my passion plain, 
But hovered round the spot 

In search of means to ascertain 
If she were young, or not. 

I saw her greet a friend, and lo 
I shuddered at the sight ; 

She actually kissed as though 
She would not rather bite. 

Forthwith her fascination palled ; 

My love was overcast ; 

I knew that she was what is called 
(In French) a little past. 


THE PRESS AND THE PLAY. 

[“Mr. Henry Arthur Jones will deliver a 
lecture, entitled “Standardising the Drama,” 
to the members of the O.P. Club, at the 
Criterion,' on Sunday, Febniaiy G, at 8 p.m.”-— 
Daily Chronide.) 

It is expected that Lord Northoliffe 
will shortly address the members of the 
Footlights’ piuh on the subject of 
“ Daily Mailifyiug Shakespeare, or Car- 
melite Comedy.” . 

Reports are rife in Printing House 
Square that Mr. C. F. Moberly Bell 
will before long deliver a lecture at the 
United Service Institute on “Mober- 
lising the Theatre.” 

Mr. James Douglas, it is rumoured, has 
completed an article for The Fort^ilqhtly 
Review, entitled “How I became a 
dashing Star serio.” 

It is persistently bruited in None m- 
formist ciicles that Mr. P. W. Wilson, 
Ex-M.P., intends to preach a sermon in 
y^Tiitefieid’s Tabernacle on “ Cadbiiry- 
ising Covent Garden.” 

Mr. Fabian Ware^ the Editor of The 
Morning Post, has most kindly signified 
his intention of reading a paper at the 
next meeting of the British Association 
on “ Jebbified Extravaganza.” 


Overheard. 

Mi^s. A. Did you see the new comet 
on Saturday evening ? 

Mrs. B. No, I was out of town for the 
week-end. 
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SCIENTIFIC HISTORY. 

(The Up-to-date Eistorian Speaks) 

Did any man of old desire 
To strum a tune on Clio’s lyre, 

Full easy was his task because 
He simply strummed, and there he was. 
No need for him with toilful pain 
To cultivate a special brain, 

No need to study in the schools 
The latest scientific rules, 

Nor did he make the least pretence 
To learn the laws of evidence. 
Herodotus, for instance, glories 
In idle tales and fairy stories ; 
Whatever yarns of headless men 
He chanced to hear, he seized his pen 
And wrote them down upon his tables. 
No matter whence he learnt the fables. 
There ’s scarce a word of his that 
Could not pronounce a monstrous lie- 
in short, a child could show the man 
Was either fool or charlatan. 


Thucydides was little better : 

He was Imagination’s debtor ; 

He had no notion in his pate 
Of what is meant by “ accurate.’’ 

His own unaided fingers wrote 
The speeches which he loved to quote, 
HowNikias spoke, how Kleon answered— 
He had no Times nor files of Hansard. 


Gibbon, again, but little knew 
What history is meant to do : 

Instead of scientific facts, ^ 

State records, legislative acts, 

He gives a pageant highly tinted 
By spectacles through which he squinted. 

Carlyle, Macaulvy— if one tries. 

To talk about their brazen lies. 

One’s words and patience quickly fail— 
They both are quite beyond the pale. 

How different am I ! How thorough 
The care with which I delve and burrow 
To trace a fact. They were content 
Simply to read a document ; 

They did not know the keen, ecstatic 
Joy of the art of diplomatic. 

My parchments carefully I pass 
Beneath a magnifying-glass. 

And every inch I scan to spot 
What parts are genuine, what not. 
When all the good has been selected 
And all the spurious rejected, 

I test again and then prepare 
To weigh the evidence with care. 

The various readings I collate, 

The pros and cons at length I state, 
And for each line of text I quote 
A page or two of priceless note, 
Wherein, meticulously traced. 

You read on what my facts are based. 


Killed by Kindness. 

From the “ Post Mortem” column in 
Cage Birds : — 

“ Subject I Cock Xiiuiiet. Caiiss o£ dccith i 
Many thanks for encouraging remarks,” 


The following “classified advertise- 
ment” appears 'in The Dublin Evenmg 
Mail : — 

‘ £18 Fee-Simple Ground Dent, out of modern 
property.” 

Under the heading, of course, of “ Motor 
Cycles.” 

Miss Maud Allan is making her first 
appearance in America. “ She will^” says 
The New York Times, “ be accompanied 
by the Eussian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor.” 

We can only faintly picture this 
gentleman’s distiess. 
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has succeeded in adding a useful and attractive book to 
contemporary history. 

I received a great shock about two-thirds of the way 
through Hugh Fraser’s GianneUa (Methuen). It is the 
story of an orphan girl (the daughter of a Scandinavian 

XX.V..W painter) who owes her upbringing, when stranded in Rome, 

trcomparritTnorquitTfavour^^^^^ ^ kindness of a peasant woman ; and, after emerging, 

of his. Here is the same easy charm of description; but so to speak, from the rather and campagna of the heroine’s 
the taie itself strikes me as a machine-made thing, and the early years, I had just got to the pleasant piazza of her 
characters are unconvincing. For example, Averild, the love-affair (and a very pretty affair it is, with pigeons that 
heroine wisliino- to go to Germanv to study music, exclaims, carry messages, and balconies of flowers, and a lay figure 
‘•I’ll come back, but I must wander first. It’s the Holder- of a cardinal used for painting portraits for foreigners), 
ness blood. We’re made so. They w-ere wanderers who —I had just got to this point, 1 say, when suddenly the 

first landed here ^whom we’ve all sprung from,” etc, etc. eyes of MasiuGcia (GianneUa' s benefactress) snapped. I felt 

Now it is one of my most cherished convictions that nobody as if something had suddenly gone too. This terrible foim 
ever talks like this^in real life. And I charge Mr. Buckrose of ophthalmia is creeping gradually over all our English 
with knowincf it. With regard to the story, of (course Averild fiction, and the circulating libraries ought to do something 
^ about it. For the rest, 

though I think the excite- 
ment aroused by a hitch 
in the heroine’s romance : 
ought to have been sus- 
tained a little longer, this 
is a very charming idyll 
of Rome, some time before 
the Quirinal, and a long 
time before the trams. The ^ 
authoress uses a great 
many Italian words, and 
these have been quite cor- 
rectly printed, but I take 
exception to some of the 
Latin ones: ^^stultust 
vulgus" may be Lucretian, 
but ^^voluntus tua ” is cer- 
tainly wrong, and though 
I am not a botanist I feel 
that the root of filloxer a ” 
ought to be taken up and 
looked at. 


A Benighted Bace* 

“ Daddy,” said Isobel,“ do : 
missionaries go out to Ger- 1 
many?” 

“ Of course not, my ■ 

«**^*«. dear.” 

«« Doesn’t anybody try to convert them ? ” she asked. i 

From time to time through recent sessions I have read in “Convert them!” I exclaimed. “Why, Isobel, the Germans ^ 
The Daily Express a Parhamentary sketch which struck me are a highly cultured nation. Some of the best known men 
as being considerably above the average run. The articles of science and letters come from Germany. Germany occu- i 
have been collected in a volume, The Asquith Parliament pies a position in the civilised world that is second only to ! 

(Hutchinson), and the author is revealed as Mr, Charles T. our own. Germany ” 

King. An essential to success in this field of journalism is “Are they cannibals? ” she interrupted, 

that the record shall be free from political party bias. The “ Certainly not. What has put that into your head ? 

Editorial Column may in most cases be trusted to supply “I don’t know; I thought you said they ate dead horses- 

full measure of such spice. Mr. King is void of offence and black bread,” 

in this matter. Dr. Johnson, the best known, if not quite “So they do, my dear. Mr. Winston Churchill has put 
the earhest, Parliamentary reporter, candidly admitted that that question beyond a doubt. The German workman lives 
in preparing his narrative of a day’s sitting in the House of upon food that the British workman would refuse with 

Commons he took care that the Whigs did not have the scorn, but the Germans are not cannibals.” 

best of it. (He inserted an adjective permissible only in a “What is a cannibal, daddy?” 

lexicographer.) Mr. King writes with equal frankness and “A cannibal, Isobel, is a person who eats human flesh; ' 

fairness of all sections of parties in the last Parliament. BQs who kills and devours his own species.” 
thumb-nail sketches of the Labour M:embers, most of them “Daddy, I thought I heard you say that Mr. Churchill 
new-comers to the vineyard at Westminster, are particularly sometimes eats his own speeches ? Is he a cannibal too ^ ” 
interesting. With a shrewd sense of character, a keen Children should never be allowed to listen to political 
eye for colour, and a sharp ear for a good thing, Mr. King 1 discussions. 


gets Jier year in uer- ■ 
many, and as she returns 
strangely short of money, 
and with a habit, when- 
ever the hero proposes to 
her, of answering, “ I love 
you, but it cannot be!”: 
(or words to that effect), 
and bursting into tears, I 
for one was scarcely sur- 
prised to learn that she 
had been secretly married 
abroad to the unpleasing, 
Winship, and had repenteci 
it ever since. Eventually 
her husband follows her’ 
home, and is drowned in a“ 
convenient flood, thus ful- 
filling a dream about 
“dark water” which had 
I been hanging about sus- 
piciously since the begin- 
ning of the story. In 
this way Averild is left? 
free to marry W cdgate, 
and Mr. Buckrose to begin 
another book, which will 
(I hope) be more worthy 
of his powers and of the 
esteem in w’hich I hold 

+T»<aTYi 


m . 






FAST AND LOW. 

Dealer. “ I can highly eegommend this new breed, Madame ! most up-to- 

date AND FASHIONABLE DOG IN THE MARKET.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Possibly, if itfr. J. E. Bcokeose had written A Golden 
Strata ^ills akd Boox) as his first novel I should have appre- 
T fihnnld nnt then have been forced i 
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r'UAPfX/ADiA subscriber writes to T/ieOte)n?£’r to com- Hindu wlio is charged with killing an 

OHARIVARIA. name of Mr. Augustus | English collector has expressed '‘his 

Prince Henry of Prussia has been de Morgan, who is generally held to be sincere regret " for the crime comes the 
raised to the rank of Admiral of the of some account in modern literature,” news that he has been committed for 
Fleet in both the British and German does not appear in Messrs. Mcdte’s trial on a charge of murder. The action 
navies. We understand that in time of monthly list. Surely it is a yet graver of the magistrate seems more than a 
war he would take a command in each scandal if the name of Mr. William de little brutal after such a handsome 
on alternate days. Morgan does not figure there ? apology, and we venture to express the 

opinion that it w'ould have been impos- 
" Mr. Balfour,” The Daily News, Meanwhile we cannot help thinking si ble had certain pro-Hindus still been 
“has sunk beneath the notice of honour- that, in view of the fact that the libraries Members of Parliament. 


able men.” Some of these honourable have censored The Uneonnled Cost, by j 


men (like Brutus, who was an honoui*- 

able man) are very short- 

sighted. * 


It was rather hard on the 
London Hippodrome, which, 
with great enterprise, showed 
us seventy polar bears afloat, 
«that it should have been so 
■ soon eclipsed by the immer- 
j aion of an entire Zoo at 
Paris. In these circumstances 
it is more than creditable 
that the Hippodrome should 
.be lending itself for 'a per- 
formance in aid of the Relief 
Fund. ^ * 

* 

The only animal, by-the-by, 
who lost his life in the flood 
was the giraffe. The silly 
creature apparently imagined 
I he was a lighthouse, and 
I refused to budge from the 


Mary Galt! 3T, the publishers would do ! 











, to plunge Paris into darkness, Y e s t e r d 

and a cheerful idiot now Volkcman {to xvhovi Old Lady has been complaining of the destruction 

writes to ask why Noah s Arc of her flower-beds). “ Perhaps rr ’s birds, Mum I ” Carlo. Aft< 

Lamps were not used. j Old Lady (sharply). “ Tut, tut ; more like two-legged birds 1 tfle roulette 

qI 

“the kaiser. well to inform the public that they have away, saying, “ This s: 

HONOURS FOR DR. BODE AND HOW counted the cost and copies of the a game of chance.” 

THE head OF KROPP’s.” book may be obtained for six shillings. 

Surely this should have been “Dr. Bode 
and the Head of R. Cockle Lucas?” 


Bad news for boating men (received 

as we go to press): — ‘‘It is, 

impossible now to float even 
an outrigger in the streets of 
Paris.” 

Lloydgeorgiana. 

' Close on the heels of The 

' Daily Mail Representative, 

Our Own Special Cabinet 
Beagle has been tracking the 
Chancellor all about the Cote 
d'Azur, in the hope of picking 
' ^ up anything that might throw 

^ light on the situation. 

On Thursday, playing off 
from the first tee at Gagnes, Mr. 

^ Masterman drove to mid-on. 

“A bad pull,” he remarked. 

“Let us all pull together,” 
said the Chancoellor, and put 
in a strong shot in the direc- 
tion of cover-point. 

“ A big slice,” remarked the 
Under-Secretary’ of State for 
THE Home Department. 

“ I have always had my fair 
share of the cake,” was the 
Chancellor's witty retort. 

^ At the fifth tee Mr. Lloyd 

^ George s ball rose like a rocket. 

“ Rather lofty,” observed 
mm/ Mr. Masterman. 

“Like my character and 
aims,” replied the C£L\ncellor 
modestly. 

Yesterday Mr. George 
struction ^’isited the Casino at Monte 
Carlo. After watching one of 
[)s 1 the roulette tables for the best 

part of an hour, he turned 

:way, saying, “ This seems to me to be 


From a poem in The Idler (U.S.A.) : 

“ Indignant at the godlet’s tale, 

She hastened to protest to Zeus, 

(Her angry cheek was scarce so pale ' 
When naughty Hector biffed Aneas).*’ 

The biffing of Aneas by Hector we do 


and the Head of R. Cockle Lucas?” a new game for girls has been in- 

vented, entitled Goalo. It is described “ Indignant at the godlet’s tale. 

Certain art -lovers are congratulat- as being football without roughness, hastened to protest to Zeus, 

ing themselves on the decision arrived and is evidently the very |]antithesis of When a° 

at by one of our Borough Councils in the Suffragettes’ favourite game, Gaolo. mi i T * i tt .l t 

regard to a proposal as to illuminated The biffing of Aneas by Hector ye do 

advertisements. The scheme was re- By-the-by, Mr. Eustace Miles mentions remember, but of cour&e we all know 

jected on' the ground' that it would as one of the advantages of the game oj-ct -^e-us. 
injure the appearance of the lamp-posts, the fact that it develops the feet. But, 

For ourselves, we should not worry asks a French admirer, do the feet of “ How to Deal with the Lords. 

about that. > ^ English girls need developing ? Spurs in Training.” 

, * , . “ Morning Leader ” poster. 

A propos of the Library censorship, a Close upon the statement that the Stamping on them seems to be the idea. 


VOL. CXXXVIII, 


G 
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THE WAITING GAME. 

[Mr. Balfour to Mr. AsQUiTii, during tlie latter’s recent retreat under 
Lord Eendel’s roof on the Riviera.] 

My Herbert, I have marked with much emotion 
How round your precious head blows every wind, 
like JFolus, his pack, let loose on Ocean — 

The Lib, the I^b, the Soc, the Nat, the Ind ; 

Enough to make your hair 
Go by the roots and leave the summit bare. 

While you ’re away, supposed to be enjoying 
A little azure sea for private ends, 

I can conceive of nothing more annoying 
Than to be lectured by such lots of friends, 

All giving loud advice 
In all directions ; no, it can’t be nice. 

The gallant Rendel, with a two-edged sword on, 

Patrols his villa (ah, these splendid Peers 1), 

Prepared, behind a military cordon, 

To slit the office-seeker’s nose or ears ; 

Nevertheless I doubt 
If all his care can keep the papers out. 

Your Liberal prints (myself, I never read ’em, 

But each, I ’m told, intends to be your guide) 

Must play Old Harry with your judgment’s freedom 
Once they have dodged the guards and got inside ; 

Telling you things to do, 

And what comes first, and which is No. 2. 

Well, if you lack for honest sympathisers 
To give your harried heart a little ease ; 

If, in the multitude of your advisers, 

There ’s none that whispers, “ Go what way you 
please ; ” 

Strange though it seem to be 
I can assure you, you may count on me. 

I have no wish, not I, to speed your exit ; 

Don’t think I envy you your pride of place ; 

I ’m in no sort of hurry to annex it, 

Needing a year or so for breathing-space ; 

So I shall use no guile 
Not for the present,* not just yet awhile. 

Time is required for you to make fresh errors, 

And me to test my newly-mustered ranks, 

To preach the food-tax and disperse the terrors 
Due to that gospel down in Yorks and Lanes ; 

I own— and I ’m no dunce — 

I failed to grasp its beauty all at once. 

So for a bit 1 11 bide my hour in statu. 

Meanwhile, if any section, one or more, 

Of your assorted crew gets np and at you, 

I ’U come and save your skin across the floor ; 

Trust me, I will not stand 
And see you perish— till it suits my hand. 0. S. 


A Baboo proudly quotes the following testimonial : — 

“Nazir ALmed Baboo has beenany Baker and Confectioner for 12 
years. ^ He is a thoroughly capable bear and understand his merly 
in all its detail. His bread and cakes are hard and best” 

Another Master Baker says of him, “ His bread and cake 
were well liked and never a complement.” 

For Both Parties. Vox Populi, vox Dei— The voice of the 
People is tte voice of those | of the Dee (Chester), 


THE RUBBER EPIDEMIC. 

I AM, he said, a very miserable man. My life has become 
a burden to me. I dread the dawn of every day. I never 
open a paper without wincing ; I never see .a postman. with- 
out shuddering. How long it will continue I cannot think ; 
but let me tell you. 

Three months ago I did a foolish thing. It was not* 
wicked ; it was merely foolish ; but the consequence's have 
been awful. I did not think . at the -time that it was even 
foolish ; merely perhaps a little impulsive, and yet a thing 
that anyone might do. I will tell you what it was : I bought 
thirty shares in a rubber company. Some .one — ^I know 
now an enemy, but thought then a friend — advised me to do, 
so. They would go up, he said, in the casual way in which: 
so much of life’s evil is done. So I bought them — a mere 
thirty, and should have forgotten all about them had 
circumstances permitted. 

How many things one can do secretly in this London of 
ours I have never counted; but this is certain, that one 
cannot buy thirty shares in a rubber company ' and expect 
the news not to leak out. What the organisation may be 
I know not, but it seems to be perfect for spreading such, 
as you might think, trivial and unimportant tidings. Some 
herald, I take it, carries round the information, “ Mr. -Blank, 
of Dash Street, has bought thirty shares in the Pandamanan 
Rubber Co. ! ” 

This announcement falls apparently on very greedy ears, 
designed, one imagines, and kept open and alert for nothing 
else in the world ; for the next day what do I receive but 
I the prospectus of the Ponkalong Rubber Co.! This is. 

I rather odd, I thought, coming so soon after the last, but I 
dismissed it as an ordinary chance of life. On returning 
home in the evening I found, however, another long envelope 
containing the prospectus of the Boomoo Rubber Co. The 
I next morning came that of the Bandarman Rubber Co., and 
the next evening the Antananarivo Rubber Go. 

1 What has come to the world? I wondered. "Where is 
I all this rubber to go when it is made ? i^e we in future 
to eat rubber? Is rubber to be our only wear? StiH 
asking myself these questions, I opened two more long 
envelopes and revealed the allurements of the Singalay' 
Rubber Co. and the Guava Rubber Co. 

They were all alike in two respects : no matter how distant- 
the plantations, all offered unparalleled opportunities to 
the investor, and all wanted my money. Why they should 
conclude so spontaneously that because I had idiotically' 
(as I now began to know) ventured upon thirty shares in the 
Pandamanan Rubber Co., I had therefore spare cash for every 
other Rubber Co. existing, I have no idea ; but they did. 
That was eleven weeks ago, and every post since has brought ’ 
me (I swear I do not exaggerate) new Rubber prospectuses. 

I no longer open them; I throw them instinctively into the 
waste-paper basket. 

But the^ituation provokes statistical reflections. I believe 
that if all the prospectuses of all the Rubber Companies that 
have come to me since the fatal moment when I first took the 
wrong turning were spread out they would cover Lord’s 
Cricket-ground. I believe that if all their capitals were 
added together they would more than pay the National 
Debt. I believe that if all the directors were gathered to- 
gether they would fill Holloway Prison. I believe that if 
all the promises of wealth were collated they would be 
found to contain exactly the same words. 

I believe But I am tired of the subject. I hate 

rubber. I can’t bear to see a motor-car, because of its tyres ; 

I can t bear to see a policeman, because of his soles ; I can’t 
bear to see an artist, because of his eraser. It is nothing to 
me that my thirty shares have gone up ; I have done with 
rubber for ever. 
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A RAMSHACKLE ROOM. 

When tlie gusts are at play with the trees on the lawn, 

And the lights are put out in the vault of the night ; 

When within all is snug, for the curtains are 'drawn, 

And the fire is aglow and the lamps are alight, 

Sometimes, as I muse, from the place where I am 

My thoughts fly away to a room near the Cam. 

’Tis a ramshackle room, where a man might complain 
Of a slope in the ceiling, a rise in the floor ; 

With a view on a court and a glimpse on a lane, 

And no end of cool wind through the chinks of the door ; 

With a deep-seated chair that I love to recall, 

And some groups of young oarsmen in shorts on the wall. 

There ’s a fat jolly jar of tobacco, some pipes — 

A meerschaum, a briar, a cherry, a clay — 

There ’s a three-handled cup fit for Audit or Swipes 
When the breakfast is done and the plates cleared away. 

There ’s a litter of papers, of books a scratch lot, 

Such as PlatOj and Dichens, and lAddell and Scott, 

And a crone in a bonnet that ’s more like a rag 
From a mist of remembrance steps suddenly out ; 

And her funny old tongue never ceases to wag 
As she tidies the room where she bustles about ; 


For a man may be strong and a man may be young, 

But he can’t put a drag on a Bedmaker’s tongue. 

And, oh, there ’s a youngster who sits at his ease 

In the hope, which is vain, that the tongue may run down, 
With his feet on the grate and a book on his knees, 

And his cheeks they are smooth and his hair it is bro vn. 
Then I sigh myself back to the place where I am 
From that ramshackle room near the banks of the Cam. 


a Youth (IS; wants sit. on Band Knife, slight experience.” — Yorltshive 
Evening Post. 

Luckily this is a profession in which staying power is more 
important than experience. 

“ Clrandfather’s clock ; splendid timekeeper; bargain; going abroad.” 
— Glasgow Herald. 

The question is, will it go at home ? 

“BiRTr Canary wanted for the A.O.S. Washing Demonstration, 
Trades Hall, Friday, 8 p.m.” — Aherdeeri Free Press. 

Never throw away anything ; somebody may want it. 

“Mr. Rurus IsAii.cs, M.P., amid cheers, stood npon the nostrum.”— 

Surrey Times. 

And that was the end of Tariff Reform. 
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THE RABBITS. 

[Second SerlesJ] 

Chapter V. — The Xight. 

The play was a great success ; I 
know, because many of the audience 
told me so afterwards. Had they but 
guessed what was going on behind the 
scenes, the congratulations would have 
been even more enthusiastic. For as 
near as a touch we had to drop the 
egg-proof curtain and hand the money 
back. 

I am going to give you the opening 
scene as it was actually said — not as it 
was heard across the footlights — and 
then you w^ill understand. As you may 
remember, the Fatcateher (Me) and the 
Maid (Myra) take the stage first, and 
they introduce themselves in the usual 
way to the audience and each other. 
The scene is the palace of the Emperor 
Bong (Simpson). Very well then. 

Maid (siceetly). Tiuly his Majesty is a 
handsome man, and I wonder not that 
his people love him. 

Eateatcher {rather nervous). Thou 
surprisest me. I saw him in the wings 
— in the winter garden just now, that 
is to say anon, and thought him plain. 
But hush, here he comes. 

[They salaam^ or whatever you call 
it, and stay there. 

Ea' catcher {still salaaming). What’s 
the silly ass waiting for ? i can’t stick 
this much longer ; the blood ’s all going 
to my head like anything. 

Maid {hi a similar position). He must 
have forgotten his cue. Can’t you say, 
“ Hush, here he comes,” again ? 

Eatcatehei\ 1 can’t say anything out 
loud in this position. Do you think I 
might come up for a breath ? 

Maid (loudly). His Majesty tarries. 

Eateatcher {sotto voce). He does. 
You ’ve got it. 

Maid. Whatever shall we do? Do 
think of something. 

Eateatcher. Well, I’m going to rise to 
the surface. I ’m tired of being a sub- 
marine. [They both stand up. 

Maid (brilliantly). Perchance it was a 
rat we heard and not his Majesty. 

Eateatcher {with equal brilliance). Fear 
not, fair damsel. Behold, I will investi- 
gate. [Proceeds to hack of stage. 

Archie {from icings). Come off, you 
idiot. 

Eateatcher {always the gentleman — to 
Maid). Tarry a while, my heart, what 
time I seek assistance. [Exit. 

Maid {confidentially to audience — to 
keep the thing going). Truly he is a 
noble youth, though he follows a lowly 
profession. ’Tis not the apparel that 
proclaims the man. Methinks . . . 

Me (annoyed). Who ’s an idiot ? 

• Archie. Didn’t you see me wink ? 
That ass Simpson’s banged his nose 
against a door-post and is bleeding like 


a pig. Says it ’s because he hadn’t got 
his spectacles. 

Me. More likely the champagne. 

Archie. They ’re dropping keys down 
his back as hard as they can. Will you 
and Myra gag a bit, till he ’s ready ? 

Me [excitedly). My good fool, how on 
earth 

Myra {coming to back of stage). But 
behold he returns ! [Frounis imperiously. 

Eateatcher {coming on again very un- 
willingly). Ah, fair maid, ’tis thee. I 
bring thee good tidings. I met one in 
the ante-room, a long-legged scurvy 
fellow, who did tell me that his Majesty 
was delayed on some business. 

Maid. That must have been his Con- 
jurer — I know him well. (Aside) 
What ’s happened ? 

Eateatcher. Let us then rest a while, 
an it please thee. (Seizing her hy the 
arm.) Over here. That ass Simpson’s 
hurt himself. We’ve got to amuse the 
audience till he’s finished bleeding. 

Maid (sitting down, icith her back to 
audience). I say, is it really serious ? 

Eateatcher. Not for him ; it is for us. 
Now then, talk away. 

Maid. Er — h’m. (Ooyly) Wilt not tell 
me of thy early life, noble sir — how 
thou didst become a catcher of rats ? 

Eateatcher (disgusted). You coward ! 
(Aloud) Nay, rather let me hear of thine 
own life. (Aside) Scored. 

Maid. That ’s not fair. I asked you 
first. (Modestly) But I am such a little 
thing, and you are so noble a youth. 

Eateatcher. True. (Having a dash 
at it.) ’Tvyas thus. My father, when I 
was yet a child, didst— did — no, didst 
—apprentice me to a salad binger 

Maid (with interest). How dost one 
bing salads ? 

Eateatcher (curtly). Ballad singer. 
And I would frequent the market-place 
at noon, singing catches and glees, and 
receiving from the entranced populace 
divers coins, curses, bricks, and other 
ornaments. One morn, as I was em- 
barked upon a lovely ballad, “ Place me 
amidst the young gazelles,'' I was seized 
right suddenly fi-om behind. (Bored to 
death.) I'm sick of this. We’re sup- 
posed to he amusing the audience. 

Maid. Oh, go on, I ’m getting awfully 
excited. 

Emperor (audibly, from green-room). 
Confound it, it ’s begun again. 

Executioner (bitterly). And to think 
that I spent hours putting red ink on 
my axe ! 

Maid (with great presence of mind). 
What ’s that ? Surely that was a rat ? 

Eateatcher (greatly relieved). It was. 
(Getting up.) Let’s have Archie on, and 
see if he can amuse them a hit more. 
(Aloud) I must finish iny tale anon. 
Stay here, sweet child, what time I fetch 
my trusty terrier. [Exit. 

Maid. ’Tis a strange story he tells. 


How different from my own simple life ! 
Born of proud but honest parents , . . 

Archie, What ’s up ? Stick to it. 

Me. Have you got such a thing as a * 
trusty terrier on you ? 

Archie. Don’t be an ass. 

Me. Well, the audience will be ex- 
tremely disappointed if I don’t bring 
one back. I practically promised them 
I would. Look here, why don’t you 
come on and help ? Everybody is 
getting horribly bored with us. 

Ardiie (delighted). Oh, all right. 

Enter Eateatcher and Conjurer. 

Maid. But behold he returns again ! 

Ratcatcher (excitedly). Great news, 
fair lady, which this long-legged scurvy 
fellow I told you of will impart to us. 

Maid. Why, ’tis thie Conjurer. Have 
you news for us, Sir ? 

Conjurer (with no illusions about the 
Oriental style). Absolutely stop press. 
What is it you want to know ? Racing ? 
The Bong selling plate was won by 
Proboscis, MeSimp up. Immense enthu- 
siasm. Bank rate unchanged — quite 
right this cold weather. Excuse me a 
moment. Sir, your moustache is coming 
off . . . No, the left wing— allow me to 
lend you a postage - stamp. Do you 
prefer red or green ? 

Maid (biting her lip). Will you not 
give us news of the Emperor ? 

Conjurer. I will. His Majesty has 
met with a severe accident whilst out 
hunting this morning, being bitten by 
a buffalo. 

Maid. Alas, what will my mistress say ? 

Conjurer. She has already said every- 
thing that was necessary. Her actual 
words were, “Just like Bong.” 

Ratcatcher (seizing the opportunity). 
His Majesty ordered me to meet him 
here at noon. Methinks I had better 
withdraw and return anon. 

[Makes of hurriedly. 

Conjurer (seizing him). Not so. He 
bade me command you to stay and sing 
to us. [Sensation. \ 

Ratcatcher (huskily). Alas, I have for- 
gotten my voice — that is, I have left iny 
music at home. I will go and fetch it. I 
[Has another dash. \ 

Conjurer. Stay ! Listen ! 

[They all listen. 

Simpson (in wings). Thanks, thanks, 
that will he all right now. Oh no, quite, 
thanks. Oh, is this your key? Thanks, 
thanks. No, it doesn’t matter about the 
other ones ; they don’t feel at all uncom- ^ 
fortahle, thanks. Yes, L think it really' 
did stop it, thanks. 

Conjurer. I’m off. (Aloud) His Ma- 
jesty has regained consciousness. [Exit. 

Simpson (apologetically). Oh, Archie,' 
I ’ve got the billiard-room key in my 

Ratcatcher (very loudly to Maid). Hush, 
here he comes ! 

[They salaam. Enter the Emperor 
Bong ... A. A. M. 
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THE LOST ACTOR. 

[A Chicago sliowmnn has offered £50 reward for the discovery and 
return of a performiag flea which has vanished from his troupe.] 

Whether of wounded pride you felt tlie pain, 

Failing to earn llie meed of men’s applause, 

I cannot at this distance o’er the main 
Exactly tell ; it may have been the cause ; 

Or possibly they billed you far too low, 

And angered, till he left the cast in choler, 

One who by rights was boss of all the show, 

Its Hicks, its BEEKuonii Tree, its Bard, its Waller. 

But anyhow you skipped ; and was it wise 
To leave the lamps of Drama and forsake 
The cultured sets that counted you a prize, 

Merely to keep some Philistine awake ? 

0 nimble-footed sprite 1 0 Ariel 1 

Why did you quit your company of stormers 
To front a frowning world that cannot tell 
Nocturnal visitants from star performers ? 

If haply (forced by hunger) you should fare 
Into some strange inhospitable crib. 

Have you the mime’s expression and his air, 

The speaking optic and the tongue that ’s glib ? 
Yours is no mantle of the furry sort. 

No ebon cane, no eyeglass, and no ringlet, 

Nothing to prove divinity, in short, 

And advertise (when off) the mummer-kinglet. 

They shaU. not know you by your sad sweet smile, 

Your haggard countenance, but merely keep 


Hunting you up and down -with anxious guile 
Because you come to mar their beauty sleep ; 
’Tis likely you will fall, with none to say 

That this poor fretted shape imparted rapture 
(The Hamlet of some Lilliputian play) 

To crowded houses nightly, ere his capture. 

This only I may hope, that, when you bound 
In sweet insouciance to plant a kiss 
On some prone sleeper, he will turn him round, 
Saying, “ No amateur could prance like this ; ” 
And, when the chase is o’er (you shall not stem 
The march of doom for aye, however gallant), 
Utter above your grave this requiem : — 

“He was an artLt ; he had genuine talent.” 


“At Hallmyre, West Linton, at 7 am., tks thermometer stood at 12 
degrees "below freezing point — 20 degrees of frost.” 

Neiccastle Daily GhroyiieU, 

This is called a “ Scotch record ” and sounds like it. 


From Saturday’s instalment : — 

“The girl drew a deep breath . . . etc., etc. Then she turned to him 
with a brave smile on her lips. 

{To ha continued on Monday) ” Daily Mail, 

How could she smile all Sunday ? 


“ A man knows a man is in love with her long before he is aware 
of it himself. Except, perhaps, in this one circumstance — ^when she 
herself is in love with somebody else. And this is a highly important 
circumstance.” — Ideas, 

A strange thing is love. 
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OUR BOY. 

XoT to he outdone by The Evenhig 
News and the highly variegated and 
gratuitous exploits which its ‘'Man,’’ 
Mr. Arthur Goode, is daily and nightly 
performing on behalf of our contem- 
porary’s readers, Mr. Pimch has recently 
bought a Boy, and has been over- 
whelmed with a rush ol applications 
for his services. He is an extremely 
intelligent and versatile Scout, as will 
be gathered from his first six days’ 
programme. As yet barely twelve years 
of age, he has outgrown his position as 
Patrol Leader of the Wolves, and has 
decided to devote his talents to a more 
universal use. We have purchased our 
small Factotum for a mere song, hut, 
before exhausting his capabilities w'e 
confidently expect that the bright little 
fellow will have solved most of the 
problems which are now perplexing 
society. He confesses, however, ' his 
inability to make a North Country 
audience understand what Tariff Peform 
really does mean, and to render the 
present comet visible from Bouverie St. 
Subject to these limitations, we give a 
short diaiy of his engagements for the 
coining week : — 

Monday . — Po a day’s charring for a 
bed-ridden countess. In the evening, 
draw up the King’s Speech for Mr. 
Asquith, and help to rearrange the 
Cabinet. 

Tuesday. — Before breakfast, test a 
gas-meter for an over-worked curate. 
Morning, teach a defeated Radical Can- 
didate how not to he a ‘*bad loser.” 
Afternoon, convert Lady Blount to the 
globular theory of the earth (tough job, 
tliis,L Later, cure a young lady of 
chilblains and do up the back fastenings 
of her dress for dinner. Evening, edit 
The Times and put it to bed. 

Wednesday. — Photo Mr, McKexna’s 
heir, and investigate cause of Paris 
floods. Offer suggestions for farther 
postponement of Chanleder, and later 
in the afternoon adjust differences 
between Turkey and Greece. Invent a 
. new motto for the Kaiser to put up in 
his bedroom, and persuade a Suffragette 
to give up the silly practice of chalking 
the pavement. 

Th u rstl i y . — From 10.0 to 1 .0 reconcile 
Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. John Red- 
mond. In the early afternoon relieve bow 
ill the Cambridge Eight and find Dr. 
Cook. Devise a musical instrument to 
represent hair standing on end in 
Strauss’s Elekira. After dinner, help 
Mr. Eustace Miles digest a pumpkin 
souffle. 

Friday . — Give advice to Curzon Street 
crossing-sweeper on development of his 
pitch. Afterwards, conduct a Labour 
Exchange, and explain to delighted 
crowd how twenty-five jobs are to be dis- 


tributed among five thousand claimants. 
Run down to Svinford Old Manor and 
assist the Poet Laureate in bis latest 
ode with a new rhyme to “throstle.” 
After dinner, give lessons to Messrs. 
Lloyd George and \Yinston Churchill 
on “Meiosis and Litotes, or the Art of 
Understatement.” 

Saturday. — Regulate the traffic in 
Piccadilly, and act as understudy to 
Mr. Troutceck at an inquest. After 
lunch, regulate the traffic, i.e. referee, 
ill a football match, and subsequently 
visit hospital. 

It will te seen that Our Boy has a 
pleasantly varied time of it, but that he 
conscientiously avoids taking girls to 
skating rinks, or assisting at concerts 
and fancy-diess balls. Applications for 
his . assistance should be sent to the 
Punch office, marked “ Boy.” 

Zigzag. 

ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 

Let the maiden of ambition listen well 
WhilelteU 

Of a lady who arose to sudden fame 
From a wild desire to shine 
In the literary line ; 

She is quite a friend of mine, 

All the same. 

Knowing nothing of the labour of the pen, 
There and then 

She determined, in a sunny way she had , 
That she never would depart 
From the highest iorm of Art, 

Which, considered as a start. 

Wasn’t bad. 

Much uplifted by that laudable intent, 
Off. she went 

To attain to fame and fortune at a stroke, 
And in time produced a book 
Which the public, wouldn’t look 
At, and all the critics took 
As a joke. 

Did she cry aloud in horror ? Did she tear 
Off lier hair ? 

Did the disappointment stab her like a 
dart? 

Not a bit of it. She said, 

She was far above the head 
Of a mob who never read 
Works of Art. 

As an Artist, to be slighted by the crowd 
Made her proud ; 

And she begged to be permitted to 
suggest 

That, as long as sales were low, 

That was all she cared to know ; 

And the multitude could go 
And be blest. 

But she made a second effort. And be- 
hold 

It was sold 

By the thousand, by the million ! And 
she struck 


(To the undisputed gloom 
Of her rivals) on a boom 
That should last her to the tomb, • 
Given luck. 

Every year (when Christmas preseat time 
is due) 

Something new 

Will be offered from her never-fading 
store ; 

And the universal mob 
Gives a sympathetic throb, 

And, with something like a sob, 

Asks for more. 

There are cavillers who sneer at her 
technique 
(Which is weak) 

And her style (which it is easy to assail), 
But it’s credibly averred 
That her powers are never stirred 
Save at lialf-a-crown a word, 

On the nail. 

And, if questioned on the cause of her 
success, 

She ’ll confess 

That her victory is merely what she owes 
(Putting genius quite apart) 

To the Public’s love of Art, 

For the Public (bless its heart J) 
Always knows. Dum-Dum. 


OPERATIC NOTES. i 

The programme of Mr. Oliver 
Codling’s forthcoming Grand Opera ; 
season is remarkable for its catliolicity. | 
It will include Pai'sifal, The Bohemian 
Girl, Fidelio, The Merry Demi, Tristan ! 
und Isolde and Strauss’s Electrocuta — j 
the last-named subject to the approval of i 
the Censor. Besides these standard • 
works Mr. Codling hopes to produce ' 
A Siihurhan Hamlet by Mr. Archie ! 
Pelago, the famous Anglo-Hellenic 'Com- ' 
poser; Ulat Tanalarezul, an Etruscan i 
Fantasy - opera by Mr. Quantock de 
Banville ; and J aek the Ei'p'per, a grand 
opera comique by Mr. Ole Brok. 

Some notion of the initial difficulties 
to be faced by Mr. Codling may be 
gathered from the fact that each per- | 
formance of llie Suburban Hamlet will i 
cost £2,000, irrespective of the com- 
poser’s fee for conducting his work, 
which is £500 a night. Again, for, 
M. de Banville’s work the orchestra wiH' 
he increased to 200 performers, while 
in Mr. Ole Brok’s masterpiece no fewer 
than 1,200 instrumentalists will he em- 
ployed, including 300 contrabass hulbo- 
phones with reciprocating nozzles and 
, Harvey ised placket-flanges. 

, But the preliminary outgoings reach 
i their high-water mark in the case, of 
Electrocuta, where the inspissated gloom 
of the story and the appalling ►display 
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of blood-boltered ferocity in the List Act 
render it necessary for the management 
to retain the services of a whole army 
of medical men, ambulance bearers and 
nurses to attend to the needs of the 
terrified spectatois. Sir Hector Parsley, 
Bart., the famous brain specialist, will 
attend every performance at a fee of one 
thousand guineas a night, and it is 
hoped that his mere presence will exert 
a restraining influence on neurotic 
auditors. 

The team of artists already engaged 
challenges attention, not merely for the 
talent of the singers but their widely 
different nationalities, viz., Mesdames 
Cara Cass, Materna Seigel, Maria Joly, 
Camma Miles, Varalette Archdeacon, 
and Pallida Pinker, sopranos ; Mesdames 
Casta Royal, Sann^ Tojen (the famous 
Finnish artist), Milka Metchnikoff and 
Plasma Tabb-Lloyd, contraltos ; MM. ' 
Sidney Doan and S. M. Kaps-Yule, 
tenors; and MM. Pulverniacher, Galli- 
poteaux and Barbroux, basses. 

Some personal particulars relating to 
these redoubtable artists wiU perhaps 
be of interest to our readers. Madame 
Materna Seigel, who is of Bessarabian 
extraction, is a woman of colossal build 
and Amazonian physique. Her shrieks 
in the death-scene, as Strauss once 
generously observed, are more like the 
cries of an inspired macaw than those of 
a human being. Even in private life 
hers is a formidable personality, and 
Debussy is reported to have said that 
she reminded him of a mammoth who 
had swallowed a peacock. 

Madame Camma Miles is another singer 
of Titanic proportions, and her fore-arm 
is quite the finest on the lyric stage. 
For fifty years her voice has caused 
indescribable eniotions in the hearts of 
the lialiUies of the Grand Opera at 
Odessa. Madame Pallida Pinker is a 
superb Californian hrunette, and Madame 
Varalette Archdeacon, who was born 
at Varallo, is noted for the exquisite 
effervescing quality of her high notes. 
Madame Milka Metchnikoff studied suc- 
cessively under Herr Sauer and Dr. 
Bacillin, the famous Russian voice-pro- 
ducer. She has a Grecian profile and 
‘belongs to the sect of the Doukhobors. 
On the other hand, Madame Sanna Tojen 
is a Mennonite with BoUandist proclivi- 
ties, while Mr. Kaps-Yule affects the 
Palatinoid heresy. 

Another operatic venture which is 
exciting deep interest is that of Signor 
Fabiani Mercanzia, who announces a 
short season at the Imperial Theatre. 
The remarkable, indeed unique, feature 
» of- this enterprise is that only one opera 
"wili'.be performed and only one vocalist 
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will appear, who is also the composer 
and librettist. The name of the work 
is Egoismo Imperiale, and the versatile 
genius who, by liberal resort to the 
method of quick changes, will sustain 
all the principal parts is Signor Riccardo 
Giebbo. F uU particulars wdll shortly be 
published in the columns of Signor 
Fabiani Mercanzia’s journal, the Corriere 
della Mattina. 

Commercial Candour. 

From the Catalogue of a Glasgow firm : 

“Notable Money-Saving Opportunities are 
apparent in the Towel Section. To Start mth. 
—We are giving away 100 Dozen splendid 
Heavy Huck Towels, with hemstitched ends for 
6s. lid. per half-dozen; worth to-day 8s. 6d. 
per dozen.” 

The Towel Section is starting well. 


RINK WITH ME ONLY. 

(After Ben Jonson.) 

Rink with me only with thine eyes, 

And do not clutch my frame ; | 

Clasp yonder expert’s hand instead; I 
And 1 11 not press my claim. | 

This form that from the floor doth rise, ' 
Sick of the rotten game, 

Was gallant once, hut now is dead 
To chivalry and shame ! 

Though I shall never cease to ache. 

Dear heart, for love of thee, 

And though thy guide, come weal or woe, 
Through life I meant to he, 

Another better man must take 
I The hand thou gavest me ; 

I Unclasp me now, beloved ; go ! 

And set thy Harold free. 




SURVIVING CRANK 


Bear up, brave heart — though Chatterjees and Luptons low- 
are laid, 


SoMEthings there are without whose aid machines will never go, Though all (p7’o fern.) seems desolate, though we have been 


For Science plainly tells us this and surely she must know. 
The simple automatic toy, the big machine that clanks, 


betrayed, 

Depend upon it, soon will rise to fill the aching blanks 


What do we find in all of them ? Can no one guess ? Why, From out our newly-made M.P.’s yet more and deadlier cranks ! 
cranks ! ’ . 


The principles, of politics are scientific too, 

Our great machine of state must act as other engines do. 

And so it ’s only natural to find within the ranks 

Of those returned to Parliament all sorts and kinds of cranks. 

Its fundamental parts removed, the engine falls to bits. 

And then no means of running it is known to human wits. 

To those electors, then, we owe our curses, not our thanks, 

W ho pilfered from our Parliament its most essential cranks. 

Our CoTTOiT and our Butheefoed, our loved and lost Leif 
Jones ; 

Gone is their priceless counsel, hushed their highly moral 
tones. 

I shouldn’t be surprised to see the Thames o’erflow its banks 
With all the tears of sorrow for our poor defeated cranks. 

Illustrious Survivor of the dark, disastrous fray, 

Thank Providence that you at least are with us still to-day ; 
That, though your comrades old and true are smitten hip and 
flarik, 

Most rare, most precious, still remains one last and lonely 
crank 1 


The Resurrection of a Riddle. 

A correspondent sends us the following extract from the 
February number of The Contemporary Eevicw : — “Troubles 
and rumours of troubles in the confused • world of inter- 
national politics ushered in the first year of the second 
decade of the twentieth century.” He also sends us a 
letter of seven closely-written sheets pointing out that 
1911 will be the first year of the second decade of the 
twentieth century. He adds that it is difficult to prove 
this in a brief letter, but that he will be pleased to 
write an article on the subject so that we may place the 
truth before our readers. He goes on to make unkindly 
references to the intellectual condition of an editor who 
permits such a gross misstatement to appear in his review. 

The question of the exact date of the beginning of the 
century is one of those great questions which have ceased to 
move us deeply. We had quite enough of it, one way and 
another, in 1900, and hoped the matter was ended ; and we 
don’t want any articles or correspondence whatever about 
this hoary riddle. We may add that if people would call 
the year simply “ 1910,” instead of “ the first year of the 
second decade of the twentieth century,” a lot of trouble 
would be avoided. 






GOOD NEWS FOR PATRIOTS. 

EvjEiir one really interested in tlie 
well-being, intellectual and political, of 
Londoners wiR be delighted to hear 
that another music-hall larger than any 
at present existing in Great Britain 
is now in course of construction at a 
cost o£ £200,000 for variety entertain- 
ments twice daily. 

I This is as it should be, and the pro- 
; motors’ patriotic efforts to get frivolity 
into a people that otherwise might be 
* doing themselves harm by thought cannot 
be too highly applauded. More paiticu- 
larly should they be thanked for the 
wise boon of a regular afternoon per- 
formance, coming at a time, as it does, 
when so many persons are tempted to 
weary, if not positively injure, them- 
selves with work. 

A country isolated and protected, as 
we are, by that great natural lampart 
the sea, is in a position different in every 
respect from a continental nation with 
no such advantage. Were we to be 
told, for example, that Berlin was adding 
to its present inconsiderable number of 


places of entertainment a new music- 
liah vaster than anything already exist- 
ing in Germany, we should shake our 
heads in some anxiety and disapproval. 
For Germany has no physical guai*antees 
of immunity from attack, such as we 
have, and therefoie it behoves her to 
think rather of technical schools and 
gymnasiums, rifle clubs and studious- 
ness. 

Again, France would be ill-advised to 
overdo recreation and live entirely on 
the memory of greatness, with her 
frontier so beset by Teutonic guards. 
But a nation hke ourselves, which is at 
the top of the tree and so obviously the 
darling of the gods, may be permitted 
its hours of ease in very considerable 
profusion; we have indeed earned them. 

It is therefore that such an announce- 
ment as this concerning the new music- 
hall for Oxford Circus, capable of hold- 
ing its thousands every afternoon and 
evening (to be opened next September), 
fills us with satisfaction. London needs 
all the gaiety it can know, the total of 
music-halls at this moment being so 
small — only thirty-six in London proper 


and thirteen in the suburbs, with a 
beggarly forty-six theatres in London 
and twelve in the suburbs, not to 
mention a poor sprinkling of skating 
rinks and cinematograph-halls in addi- 
tion. 

If we had a criticism to make, it would 
be that morning performances should be 
given too — beginning, say, at eleven, 
when work often is getting so tiresome ; 
but even such a suggestion as that is 
ungrateful when we recollect what this 
new enterprise really means. 

One word more. Mr. Gibboits, the 
benefactor who is preparing for London 
the new hall, is at present, he says, in 
doubt whether to call it ‘‘The Palla- 
dium” or “The Arena.” Both names 
are excellent ; but would not “ The Lotus” 
or “ The Siren ” be even better? 

From a Girls’ School Examination : 

Q, Explain the following passage ; — 

“ Those melodious biu*sts that fill 
The spacious times of Great Elizabeth.” 

A, Songs that Queen Euzabeth used 
to write in her spare time. 
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ON THE RANK. 

{Growler sj^ealis.) 

III. 

Yl’33, you meets some queer cards. 
A nole lidy ’ires me by tlie hour last 
Sunday. You know ’ow we likes that, 
an’ I does the usual funeral crawl, o’ 
course. ‘‘Do ’urry up a bit,” she says 
at last. “Cawn’t,” I says; “my ’orse 
don’t fink it decent to be fast on 
Sundays.” “Ah right,” says the old 
geyser in a pet, “I don’t mind. It’ll 
only ’urt you. The hour ’h take you all 
the longer 1 ” Laugh — I thought I 
should ha’ bust ! 

Them lidies! There was a stout 
party with a fice enough to make a 
motor>keb shy come up to me wiv a 


little pet puddle dog as stout as 


done 


up 


missus almost, an’ ah 
ribbings. “I want to 
go to Tottinam,” she 
says ; “ do you fink your 
’orse could go so fur ? ” 

“ That ’s ah right, lidy,” 

I says. Then she comes 
round an’ ’as a look at 
the ’orse. “Oh,” she 
says, “I’m sure ’e 
couldn’t go so fur, an’ 

I want to get ’ome quick 
as my little dog ain’t 
well. Why, your ’orse 
is nufiSnk but skin an’ 
bones.” Says this afore 
me, an’ afore the gee! 

At that I gives my 
’orse a slash wiv the 
whip, an’ what d’you 
fink ’e does? ’E runs 
over the puddle dog 1 
Pure ax’ dent, o’ course. 

In fac’, I ’as a fright at 
first, I fought ’e ’adn’t 
done it. 

And then there was the American 
gennerman what jumps in at the Hotel 
Ceecil an’ arsts me to drive as ’ard 
.3 I can to Li’pool Street Station as 
e got to catch a train in twenny 
minutes. So I flogs my old gee tih me 
arm fair aches, and gets there with five 
minutes to spare. ’E pays me heighteen- 
pence! “What’s this?” I says. 
“Your fare,” ’e says. “Yes, but look 
’ow I ’iirried,” I says. “Well,” says 
Stars an’ Stripes, “I reckon you’re 
ready the sooner for anuvver job— -it 
ain’t ’urt you.” “You’re wrong in 
your reckonin’,” I says. “Look at my 
pore ’orse,” I says. “ Ah, I forgot ’im, 
pore fellow,” ’e says; an’ then what 
d’yoii fink ’e does? ’E goes to the 
’orse’s ’ead an’ drops a tanner down ’is 
moiif, an’ was gone afore I could get off 
my box an’ make ’im see some of ’is 
stars. Yewmour again, I suppose I It ’s 
on occasions sech as this that new 
swear-words is inwented. My ’orse’s 


digestion ain’t been the same since. 
Xo, manners ain’t what they was. The 
public ’as no consideration for anyone’s 
feelin’s. Why, a ’bus-conductor fren’ of 
mine told me that one day a lidy says 
to ’im bang outright, “ Are you a 
Pirate?” Quite rightly ’e refused to 
incriminate ’isself. As a matter of fac’ 
the public ’as more consideration for the 
hanimals than for us. Why, in the 
summer a little body comes up to me 
an’ says, “ Would you like a nice sun- 
bonnet for your pore ’oss?” I says, 
“ Thank you kindly, lidy.” An’ my old 
woman ’s a-wearin’ it now. I buys six- 
pennorf o’ hartificial flowers, an’ sticks 
’em on to the ’at, an’ gives it for ’er 
birfday, an’ werry hartistic it looks! 
Mind you it was a kindness to the ’orse 
to do that. They ’ates them bonnets. 
The ’orse, as I said afore, is a noble 
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hanimal, an’ ’e don’t want to be made 
to look a second- and music-’all comic. 

By-the-by, I didn’t tell you of a 
remarkable thing that ’appened to me 
yes’day. Sach a thing never ’appened 
to me before. A lidy give me a tip ! 
Or, I should say, hoffered me one. | 
Yuss, she ’d paid me ’er shillin’, an’ she 
says, “ Wait a minute. Cabby,” arC then 
arst me if I ^ad change of a 'penny! 
Unluckily I ’adn’t, an’ the hincident 
closed, but I’d ’ave liked to ’ave the 
coin to keep as a curosity. 

Yuss, it isn’t orfeii you ’as adventurs. 
A fren’ of mine ’ad one about a munf 
ago. Free gents ’ails ’im in the ’Ay- 
market arter supper, and gets in. They 
was werry nice gents, an’ afore long 
they stops at a pub an’ arsts my fren’ 
in, an’ treats ’im very generous wiv 
pork wine— stands ’im almost as much 
as they ’as themselves. Then they gets 
in again, wi’ difficulty, an’ ’e drives ’em 
to their destination. They was real 
genermen right up to the end, for two 


of ’em pays ’im, one on each side of the 
keb. An’ then my fren’ drives to a 
rank where I ’appened to be. ’E gets 
off ’is box an’ opens the door of ’is keb, 
and then ’e cries, “Great Jehosophat, 
look ’ere I ” So I goes an’ looks, an’ 
there, sprawled on the floor, habsolutely 
dead drunk an’ hincapable, was one of 
the gents. “ What am I to do ? ” asks 
my fren’. “ What ’re you to do ? Why, 
it ’s puffikly clear,” I says, “ what you 
got to do. You takes ’im to Scotland 
Yard, an’ if ’e ain’t claimed wivin free 
munfs, ’e ’s yours.” 

Yuss, we ’as a little romance in our 
perfession, sometimes. 

WeU, it don’t look as if I ’m goin’ to 
’ave a job this arternoon. ’Owever, no 
matter. There’s always the work’us. 
I shall be in good company there along 
o’ the Books. Only what wiv the rheu- 
matiz an’ the bad times, 
it do take the sperrit 
out of you a hit. I 
was well known for my 
hack - answers at one 
time, but now I ain’t got 
the ’eart for rippartee. 
T’other day one of them 
great stinkin’ mobusses 
— a Union Jack (they 
ought to call ’em Onion 
Jacks!) — ^runs into me 
an’ breaks one o’ my 
winders, an’ aU I says, 
as the glass falls, is, 
“Never mind, you’ve 
brought me up to date 
now — you’ve made me 
into an airier -cab.” 
That’s ’ow I took it. 
I s’pose it’s hold age. 
. . . No, no one wants 
the ’orse-kebs now. It ’s, 
“ Sorry, I wants a taxi.” 
Sorry be durned ! That won’t keep you 
from starvin’. ’Owever, never mind. If 
the public don’t want me I don’t want 
them, ’ang ’em ! . , . ’Ullo, what ’s 
that? “Four-wheeler up.” ’Ooray. Get 
on, old ’oss ! ’Ere y’are, lidy ! 


AFTER.- EFFECTS. 

I. 

^ “No, we don’t worry about him,” said 
his brother to me. “The doctors say 
he is quite harmless, quite happy, and 
perfectly sane, excepting in this one 
particular.” 

I glanced across at the mild-looking 
young man in the opposite corner, 
who smiled pleasantly to himself, and 
hummed a little tune, as he turned over 
the pages of The Daily Telegraph and 
jotted down figures in a big note-book. 

“He became very enthusiastic over 
the Elections, and every morning made 
it his first business to work out how tbe 
parties stood. Thus he grew to love 
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that section of the newspaper where the 
lat^t figures appeared, and now, poor 
fellow, he misses them dreadfully, and 
can’t get over it. He makes a cheerful 
best of it, however, and, failing election 
figures, you see, he contents himself 
with others.” 

Just then he was adding np the lines 
in a column, and as we watched him he 
j proceeded to multiply them by 17,095, 
being the number of the issue of the 
paper. Turning the pages rapidly, he 
entered other figures in his note-laook, 
finally casting the paper aside and 
adding up the grand total, which 
appeared to give him every satisfaction. 

“I can show you something very 
interesting,” he said, addressing me. 
‘‘ Do you mind counting the number of 
pages ill this newspaper?” and he 
handed me his Daily Telegraph The 
number was twenty. 

“ Now watch me,” he said, and folding 
the paper in two he cut it through with 
; his knife. “Now count the number of 
I pages,” he said triumphantly, handing 
me the two halves together, 
j “Forty,” I said. 

j “Now you understand how twenty 
1 gains count forty on a division,” he 
' explained. 

Reggie was a small boy with ideas. 

! He had read the newspapers intelli- 
gently during the Elections, and he had 
noted the terrible effect that could be 
produced by quoting what some great 
politician had said years ago. 

; ^ Keeping his own counsel, he went to 
‘ the stationer’s and bought a threepenny 
1 note-book. He headed the pages as 
follows: “What Father said,” “ Wiat 
;| Mother said,” “ What Beryl said,” 
j “ What Tom said,” leaving some dozen 
pages for each section. 

!| - Be has already begun liis entries, 

I giving the exact date to each. In a fit 
of exasperation his father called out to 
him the other day when Reggie was 
I strumming for his own amusement: 
“You must not play that piano 1” Reggie 
! has put it down, thinking that it will be 
I useful to quote when the practising of 
: scales seems to have no charms for him. 

I “I don’t want you to go to church in 
! the rain,” his mother said on Sunday, 
when Reggie, in spite of a heavy cold, 
begged to be allowed to go and hear his 
friend the fat curate preacli. It is now 
in the book, ready for a wet Sunday 
when the Vicar will hold forth. “ You ’re 
a nasty boy, and I don’t want you ever 
■ to play with me again,” is entered under 
Beryl’s name, and should successfully 
counter any appeal at an inconvenient 
moment; while Tom’s latest offer is 
/noted thus: “I vill give my knife for 
one of your skates,” an option which 
Reggie pioposes to exercise when the 
winter is over. 
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Old Jarge. “ They talks about Free Food and all that, but what I wants to know 
IS, what’s all this about this yere suppee tax? ” 

Can Hawen Aaain, Mr. De Mobgan’s 
LITERARY NOTE. latet trill 

The latest cinematoscope device is This, of course, will mean for a while 
the pictorial arrangement of short stories a film famine, but directly that is over 
from the magazines, with enough ex- the audiences of London may expect to 
planatioii to make the author (should he see bioscoped several recent fictional 
he present) flush with pride. successes, including some amusing 

The idea should spread, and indeed is fancies of Mr. Heitry James, while it 
spreading, a mass meeting of literary is probable that many "authors will in 
agents (who, it is well known, now far future write direct for this public, and, 
outnumber the authors) having been in the present state of literary mutiny, 
held in the Albert Hall to agree as to let the ordinary readers go. 
a line of policy. Mrs. Humphry Ward, for example, is, 

As an outcome we are informed that it is alleged, already at work upon a 
the film-makers are hard at work pre- cinematoscope romance on a film that 
paring a strip 8,000 miles in length, or would reach from London to West Herts 
a third of the distance round the world and back again, entitled (to touch the 
— the longest ever made — for the ade- sympathetic chords of the music-hall audi- 
quate pictorial treatment of It Never lence) 'A Boy's Best Friend is His Mother, 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“The 0’FLT^"^^” 

When the Actor-Manager of His 
Majesty’s finds himself with a part that 
suits him, more than half the battle is 
already won. And there can be no 
manner of doubt that the inconsequent 
character of The O'Flynn was admirably 
adapted to SirBEERBOHM’s methods. Swag- 
gering yet courageous, swashbuckler and 
poet, egoist and altruist, Falstaff and 
Cyrano in one, sighs behind the laughter 
and laughter behind the sighs, and 












Esprit d'esoalier. 

The 0^ Flynn (Sir H, B. Tree) extemporises 
for the benefit of the Lady Benedetta Mount- 
miehael (Miss Evelyn D’Alrot). 

the right Irish humour playing over 
all — it was a figure (for professional 
purposes) after his own heart. As for 
the play, which, after aU, is the thing, 
it has its good moments, as in the 
duel of swords, when The O'Flynn 
forbears his own advantage and swallows 
a bowl of punch between' thrust and 
parry, so as to p-qt his drunken adver- 
sary on level terms with him; or in 
the duel of drinks — with Burgundy 
this time for the*^ medium — between the 
hero and Y an Dronk. But Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s design is rather naive, and 
the dialogue and action have Iheir thin 
patches, notably in Act 1. and the 
first scene of Act III. It showed, too, 
a certain poverty of invention to make 
T/ie O'Flynn masquerade twice over 
in other men’s wigs. 

My pleasantest memory is of Miss 
Evelyn D’Alroyl To every word and 
inotion and mood she brought an exqui- 
site grace and dignity. I shall not soon 
forget her loyal anger in defence of Lord 
Sedgemoiitli, who had been challenged 
and pinked for using her name lightly 
in public. “ He is my lover : he may 
say of me what he chooses.” I doubt 
if we ha ^e any living actress who could 


have played the part of The Lady with wild and wicked thoughts about 
Benedetta with a more perfect charm Sir Danvers and the butler (particudarlv i 
and distinction. Sir Danvers) . . . and behold, he his j 

As for Mr. Henry Atnley, he is in- automatically changed into Eyde ! As 
capable of poor work ; hut I think the Eyde, of course he has no difficulty- 
audience never quite recovered from the in putting things on a more securie 
shock of finding that he had been cast basis (Act II.) ; strangling Sir D. and 
for the leading villain of the piece. If cutting the butler’s throat. , 

possible he should always be a hero, So far Mr. Comyns Carr. In the la^ 
doing things as handsome as his face. two Acts Stevenson has much more 
Mr. Edward Sass, as Van Dronk, gave a show. Here we do see Eyde hiding 
an admirable study in bibulous Dutch, (I’m sorry, I can’t help it) 'from this 
and Miss Auriol Lee, in the part of a police in his Soho lodgings, in a fury 
strolling comedienne, known as Fancy of impatience for the arrival of the dru^ 
Free (though never found in strictly which will restore him to the form 6^ 
“maiden meditation”), did full justice Jehyll. Mr. Irving was magnificent in 
to her name, and to the extreme candour this Act — a very devil (if devils aip 
of her part. I could have wished that cowards too) as he gloated over his 
Mr. Nigel Playfair, as a mournful buf- past orgies and trembled for his present 
foon, doomed to suffer from toothache danger. (But why such a miserably 
and a necklace of sausages, had had ,J 

more scope for his talent. r ■ 

Perhaps the most effective figure of 
all was that of Mr. Fay, who, as the un- 
crowned Majesty of Munster, did the one 
real piece of Irish work in the play. 

As with so many of his race, there was B 
a strain of unforced pathos under his 
brave show of humour. | 

Altogether, I have to thank everybody I 

for a very pleasant entertainment which W | 

never taxed my intelligence beyond its g g i 

simple powers. And in any case I could B m - 

never have the heart to find fault with a - ' 

play in which the author has shown so ^ * 

generous an appreciation of the merits \ ; 

of punch. 0. S. Lv. Jekijll (Ml*. H. B. Irving). “I am ill, *I : 

“Dr. jBKHXiiroMR. mm” ill-I have a complete change” ;• j 

(Maxes it in the next Act.) 



Mr. CoMYNS Carr’s play at the Queen’s i . . o v j ? 

Theatre is “founded on” Stevenson’s You cm do more in the org^ 

hook, and provides a score of parts; if ^ should have thought, mth luxu,J- 
it had been “adapted from” it, then it surroundings.) Magnificent he 

would have been a one-man play, and 

we should have had an uninterrunted ^ ® ® spirit ci- 


Theatre is “founded on” Stevenson’s 
hook, and provides a score of parts ; if 
it had been “ adapted from ” it, then it 


we should have had an uninterrupted r ? ^ ® opox; tne spirit oj- 

eveningofMr.H.B. Irving. Thatiswliat f imprpned m the bodjr. 
I should have liked. We should, of and there is no way out but, 

course, have needed a certain number of 

walkers on, for Ht/de to strangle ; supers Mr. (Iarrs plot, and the 

with thinking, or rather dying, parts; coiMd not help being the better for it. ^ 
possibly a child or two. For the rest, . ^p^se Mr. Oi^R had an impossible 
Mr. Irving— now as JekiilL -nnw ^^^sk ; it is not his fault that Stevenson’^ 


Mr. iRViNG-now as Jekijll, now as it is not nis lauit tu at Stevenson p 

Eyde; soliloquising, transfigurating, case does not go into a plav.j- 

murdering. But if you will not see a great play at thfe 

Mr. Carr, as a practised playvrright, least he properly, 

knows better than to allow this ; there -i will make you' 

would he nothing dramatic about the ®^tidder— -he may even make you dream, 
death of an odd super ; Eyde must have the curtaii^- 

sorae splendid reason for killing. So Plumbers , a music-hall sketch 

Jekyll is provided with the usual 

entanglement. An old intrigue with evening you can experience 

Lady Qarew is about to be reeled to emotions. M. 

Sir Danvers, the injured husband, by =- ' 

a discharged butler who has obtained 

possession of “ the letters.” (Yes, actu- .p, t. EOWINa IS MILES AT 86. 
ally “the letters” again! Why will Great Feat Next Sunday.’* '■ 

people write? And now they talk Ewning News.‘ 


about a Sunday pest as well!) Lady This is indeed wonderful. Why even 
Garew appeals frantically (Act I.) to in the Varsity race the crews only row 4i- 
Jekyll to save her. Jekyll is filled miles at an average stroke of 36 or so. 
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A FEBRUARY TROUT-FANCY. 

Now are the days ere the crocus 
Peeps in the Park, 

Ere the first snowdrops invoke us, 

Ere the brown lark 
Hymns over headland and heather 
Spring and her riot of weather, 

Days when the East winds are moaning 
together, 

Dreary and dark ! 

Stib, just at times conies a hint of 
Softness that brings. 

Spite of the season, a glint of 
April’s own wings : 

Yiolets hawked on the highway. 

West winds a-whoop down a byway, 
Silver clouds loose on the blue of their 
sky-way, 

Such are the things ! 

Yes, though old Winter o’ertake us 
Swiftly again, 

These are the portents that make us 
Pause by the pane — 

Windows where weavers of tackle 
Snare us with shows that unshackle 


Dreams, as -we gaze upon tinsel and 
hackle, 

Greenheart and cane ! 

Visions of bud on the sallow, 

Swards in gay gown, 

Glimpses of pool and of shallow, 

Streams brimming down ; 

Wail of the wandering plover, 

Flute of the thrush in the cover, | 

Swirl of the pounder that breaks, turn- 
ing over 

At your March Brown ! i 

Hark to the reel’s sudden shrill of 
Line that ’s ripped out. 

Feel the rod thriR with tide thrill of 
Fate still in doubt, I 

Till, where the shingles are showing. 
Yours are the rainbow tints- glowing 
Crimson and gold on a lusty and know- 
ing 

Devonshire trout ! 

Such are the fancies they throw us, 

Sun and soft air, | 

Woven at windows that show us, i 

Lingering there, ' 


Not the mere flies for our buying. 

Not only rods for our trying, 

But— if wa’ve eyes for it — al the un- 
dying 

Fun o’ Spring Fair ! 

From an article in The Clarion “ by 
Victor Grayson, M.P.” (Why M.P. ?) 

“There was little Ernest Hunter, whose 
indescribable hat covered a head that must have 
knocked around the worli considerably before 
he found it.” 

Title for the picture: “The Head- 
Hunter.” 

“ Various speculations have been indulged in 
as to the identity of the mysterious benefactor. 
One of these is that the donor of the bank-notes 
is a lady .” — Daily Mail, ' 

After deep thought we venture to inform 
our readers that, on the other hand, the 
donor might be a gentleman. 

“ Mr. Asquith’s Demands. 

P shrdiu mfwypay yqayayq yayaqyaqaq H ” 
DuUin Evening Mail. 

.With a majority of 120 he may safely 
demand all that. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punclis Staff of Learned Gierlis.) 

J. Pluvics (as the sporting papers style liiin) has been 
accused of constantly popping out of his machine to ruin 
top-hats and test matches, and to interfere in even more 
important human affairs. Yet, from the classic case of 
Dido and ^neas, whom he drove into the fated cave, to the 
more modern instance of Ralph and Phyllis, the protagonists 
in .4 ^Vinters Comedy (Laurie), for whom the god arranged 
a first meeting in a Yorkshire farmhouse, he has assisted at 
more love-affairs than Venus herself. J. P. and Mr. Halliwell 
Sutcliffe were so pleased with the success of their little 
experiment with Ralph and Phyllis that they agreed 
to repeat it in the shape of a heavy mist which cut the 
happy pair off from the rest of the world when they 
were out hunting on the moors, and forcibly convinced 
Ralph that Phjllis was his only joy. Ralph belonged to 
a prehistoric family 
that came over with 
Noah, and, as he had 
only a beggarly two 
thousand a year, 
could not afford to 
keep up Mount 
Ararat, the old 
family place in York- 
shire. Phyllis was 
the niece of an ex- 
farmer who had made 
his pile abroad, and 
bought an Eliza- 
bethan house and 
some of the broad 
acres of the same 
county. And the 
county, which has 
not, as a rule, much 
use for newcomers, 
called on them and 
took to them because, 
although the bluff 
straight-riding uncle 
was obviously not 
one of them, the 
niece was charming, 
and bore a wonderful and mysterious likeness to Ralph's 
dead mother. (For solution of this coincidence see the 
book itself.) On the whole the course of true love runs 
through Mr. Sutcliffe's simple but pleasant little story with 
exceeding smoothness. Everything, in fact, goes as right as 
rain. 


If a man may say that he was “ disappointed in. the 
Atlantic" perhaps I may be allowed to confess that I am fed 
up with the great god Pan. Pan comes trotting into Edgar 
Jepson's book, No, 19 (Mills and Boon), and he is sur- 
rounded by all the dear old mysteries. The dead woman, 
the horrible smell of the goat, the cloven footsteps in 
the gravel, the man who has lost his reason and can only 
mutter, “Pan is not dead"— these are all here; yet Mr. 
Jepson pretends to leave his hero, John Plowden, absolutely 
mystified as to the happenings of the night. John cannot 
have read much contemporary fiction. Of course I don't 
mind if the hero of a novel seems to be a fool, but I object 
to the assumption that the reader is too ; and I am annoyed 
*when an author appears to plume himself on some quality 
which is entirely absent from his book. You can almost 
I hear Mr, Jepson shuddering at the awful mysteries of his 


story. “ Ah," he says, with bated breath, “ if only I dared tell 
you the horror at which I must only hint ; " and all the time 
you are saying cheerfully to yourself, “ What, poor old Pan 
again ? Never ! " No, 19, in fact, can be recommended to 
readers with a sense of humour as a pleasant and harmless 
little story of the blackest magic. 

The range of subjects in Mrs. Mann’s volume of short 
stories, Bound Together (Mills and Boon) is so wide that if 
; you have a weakness of any kind she is almost certain to 
gratify it. Granted that you are a pre-Rafflesite and no 
worshipper of burglars, you can stiU take your choice 
between Sabbat irians, cats and people who “love the 
mystic." If you are not excited by the stupidities of a 
jealous wife, you may still be interested in the antics of a 
silly husband. To take the two best stories — Old Billy 
Knock is a simple tale, which tells of a great love of home 
in the heart of a labouring man ; but it also reveals a 
nobility and a firmness of mind which those who regard 

country labourers as 
mere pawns upon a 
political chess-board 
are apt to disregard. 
The Brown Greatcoat 
contains two delight- 
fully funny and un- 
expected situations, 
and is an excellent 
example of the 
author’s humour. I 
return eighteen 
thanks to Mrs. Mann, 
one for each of her 
stories, and am glad 
to say that, as her 
book contains no | 
acknowledgment of 1 
the courtesy of 
various editors, I | 
conclude that even j 
the most voracious 
readers of magazines 
can approach it with 
confidence. 


“Some of the reports 
from the country dis- 
tricts bring the temperature down to absolute zero this morning, but up 
till the time of witing none of the correspondents have ventured on tlie 
minus sign. With a little more encouragement, however, this is safe to 
come.” 

“Rothesay. — The frost here is rei^arded as the keenest for sixty 
years. The thermometer is 16 degrees below zero.” 

Demand and supply, from the same number of The Glasgow 
Evening News, 


The Contortionist. 

The Naturalist of this month calls attention to a gentle- 
man who was “ one of the founders of the Hull Geological 
Society, and has passed through its presidential chair ! " 
Moreover, he has “acted in the capacity of honorary secretary 
to the society almost without a break ! " 

We can picture to ourselves a jolly evening wdth the H.G.8. 


“His boy, not yet released from the trammels o! school, can milk 
cows and kill a sheep at a ■gmob.,''— Christchurch Press (N Z.). 

There were heroes ia the old days who could kill au ox at a 
blow ; this is better. But of course it ’s knack rather than 
strength. . 



TOUCHING FILIAL PIETY OF ROMULUS AS SHOWN IN HIS 
TREATMENT OF HIS FOSTER-MOTHER. 
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PHARIVARIA porary spoke of his Lordship as suffering is described as a modern Hercules, 

OnAKIVAHiA. ^ from a violent attack of hemorrhage” standing well over six feet, and having 

The Committee of the Socialist-Repnh“j of that organ. a remarkable muscular development, 

lican Alliance of Madrid have decided! The proportions of operatic heroines 

to send a telegram to congratulate^ the j ‘‘ ISTo home is quite complete without have been becoming so enormous that, 
leader of the Liberal party in the British j children,” says the Bishop of London, to manipulate them successfully in en- 
Parliament on the result of the elections. On the other hand, a father points out, levement scenes, the operatic athlete has 
We are sure it was kindly meant. no home is quite complete icith children, become a necessity. 

*** ^ Something is always getting broken. 

The Anglo-German Arbitration Agree- The Entente, even if it had achieved 

ment of 1901: has bean prolonged for a A dear old lady, who has been studying nothing else, would be notable for the 
further period of ten years. If either the report of a recent lecture on the interchange of intellectual products 
party should refuse to be bound by it, determination of sex, says she thinks she which it has promoted. The latest good 
the other, we understand, wiU enforce understands it now: fathers always have news is that Mr. George Gross mith, 
it, if necessary, by arms. daughters and mothers always have sons, junior, is going to Paris to introduce 

* 4 ;* ^ there a French version of Yip-i-addy- 

Another sign of the times ! From an “Everything this season,” says an i-ay,” under the title of “Yip-ai-ady-ai-e.” 
account of Cruft’s Dog Show : — “ It is a article in a contemporary on spring *** 

melancholy fact thatj— , The Great Western 


only eight entries- have: 
been received in the ^ 
mastiff section, this fine^ ^ 
old British variety hav- 
ing steadily lost ground 
of late years, whereas 
the German Great! 
Danes have proper- 
tionately increased, 
their strength on the | 
present occasion being | 

99.” Even when we gO; 
to the dogs the Ger- ^ 

mans are in front. 

* 

“There is little, 
doubt,” we are told,. 

“that the impending; 
agreement between thei 
Great Western and the ^ 

London and South! ^ 

Western Railways will; ^ 

take the form of a " 

pooling of the West of: 
England traffic.” We 
would beg these Com- 
panies not to he too 
precipitate. Reports’, 


% \ ^3 ’ 









0 ^ 

- I-''? f ' 


LOIMDONESE. 

Cosier. “ ’Ere, wot abaht it ? ” 

Eawlzer. “ Wot abaht wot ? ” 

Cosfer. '“Wot abaht wot yer said abaht me? ” 
Eaivker. “ Well, wot abaht it ? ” 


[And so on. 


* 

The Great W’estern 
Railway is to run 
shortly a special egg 
train. Now is our 
chance — which we 
seize — of not calling 
this an Eggspress. 

:tt 4 : 

* 

The skating craze 
continues to spread. 
Land-slides are repor- 
ted from the Isle of 
Weight and Northum- 
berland. 

4: 

4 : 

Now that it has been 
decided that the Brown 
Dog of Battersea is 
to be removed, there 
would appear to be 
some difficulty as to 
its disposal, and it is 
not impossible that the 
constitution of the 
local Dogs’ Home may 
have to be altered so 
as to admit of its shel- 
tering homeless canine 
statues. 


from Paris state that^ ‘ 

the pooling of the Metropolitain there fashions, “wiU be shot.” This is good With reference to the King and the 
has had a most damping effect on the news. We have been wanting for some Crisis, The Daily News issues the fol- 
spirits of the Directors. time past to down certain hats. lowing warning : — “ He has to decide in 

. *** accordance with the rules, and a failure 

Mr. Montagu Sharre, in charging the Coventry now possesses a funeral to interpret them impartially might haY^e 
Grand Jury at the Middlesex Sessions motor-hearse which is capable of travel- unpleasant consequences for him.” After 
last week, pointed out that there were ling either at a walking pace or at such this sYveeping admonition, His ^Majesty, 
only 22 cases to be investigated as com- a speed that it can pick up customers we fancy, may be trusted not to lose his 
pared with 50 at the last sessions, but as it goes along. head. 

hastened to add, in case this should be ■ 

taken as a sign of decadence among our The National Poultry Organisation From an advertisement in The North 
criminals, that this was always so in the Society is instituting a campaign with a Middlesex Ghronicle : — 


February session, and that in the sue- view to drawing attention to the enor- t t t 

ceeding months the numbers would rise mous possibilities of poultry farming in q^ered. Memorable message of Alexander the 

again all right. this country. That huge profits are to Great cenuiries ago.’' 

* 4 :* he made out of poultry is sufficiently Even as a lad Alexander shaped weR at 

One could wish that all our newspapers proved by M. Rostand’s fabulous sac- Latin, 
were as jealous as is The Express of the cess with his Chantecler, ’ 

dignity of our judges. In recording “Lost, a Donkey. All expenses paid.”~ 

, the fact that at the opening of the Signor Zeroia, the Milanese tenor, Eughy Advei^tiser. 

Northampton Assizes the nose of the who is to make his debut at Covent Conscientious creature. May this be a 


“Lost, a Donkey. All expenses paid.”~ 


May this be 


' Lord Chief Justice bled, our contem- 1 Garden during the forthcoming season, | lesson to the human absconding lodger. 
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THE FEMALE VETO. 

Lliomme propose: la femme dispose, 

Betty, I have borne enough I 
Comes a time, I ’d have you know, 
When the worm, however tough, 

Has to let his feelings go ; 

When the People, suffering long 
’Neath the upper crust (or stratum), 
Turns at last to right the wrong 
With a manly ultimatum. 

Sound proposals I indite ; 

Hand them in on bended joint ; 

You reject the things at sight, 

Or amend the crucial point ; 

Wife,” a most important word 
(This is where I get so gloomy), — 

“ Wife ” you cancel as absurd, 

But you ’ll be a sister ” to me. 

Well, it ’s more than I can stand ; 

Must my manhood still be mute. 
Humbled by a woman’s hand, 

Bested by a woman’s boot ? 

Shall they make me drink the dust — 
Such a tiny hand and wee toe ? 

No. my Betty, I will bust 
Up your antiquated veto. 

I have swallowed bitter rue 
AU these barren, blighted years, 

'Now I mean to deal with you 
As the Commons with the Peers. 
Every Valentine I ’va shot 
At your heart, you chose to flout it ; 
Now 1 ’ll have my way, if not 
With your leave, why, then, without it. 

Twice, within a certain space, 

I propose to press my claim ; 

Twice (I give you ample grace) 

You are free to spurn the same ; 

But — for I decline to spend 
HaK my life in looking silly — 

At the third time I intend 
You shall wed me, wiUy-nilly. 

“ What ! ” you say, if I refuse 
Still when you have thrice appealed, 
Is it your design to use 
Savage force to make me yield ? ” 

Go to Asquith,” I reply ; 

Scoop the secrets of the Caesar ; 
Bring them here, and then wiU I 
Tell you what my ‘ guarantees ’ are.” 

0. S. 


The Very Latest Rumour. 

Prom a bright young contemporary : 

“ It is not improbable that another vacancy 
may bs caused by the retirement of Lord 
Wolverhampton ftom the Duchy of Lancaster.’’ 

And if Mr. Brioe would only retire from 
the Irish Secretaryship there would be 
yet another vacancy. 

Election Paradox from the East. 

“Top pressure is being exerted on both 
sides .” — The Pioneer. 


HORAE PETRINAE. 

We note with natural satisfaction that 
Mr. Peter Keary hts now so far modi- 
fied his original views on Success as to 
admit that you cannot always “ get it in 
one.” But there are some obvious omis- 
sions in his new work, Success after 
Failure, and these we now propose to 
remedy in Mr. Keauy’s best manner. 

Hanxibal. 

Hannibal began life as a donkey-boy 
at Biskra. He was a wdld young rip, 
and so given to practical jokes that he 
soon got the chuck and enlisted in the 
Carthaginian Hussars. 

Nature, while generally true enough in 
the long run, sometimes wobbles a bit 
on the start, while she is getting her 
bearings, but dear old Hanny wasn’t long 
in getting on the job. 

He introduced elephants into the 
Carthaginian cavalry, patented a new 
army boot, and not long after won the 
battle of Cannae against the Homans. 

Hannibal was the first man to cross 
the Alps. It was a tough job, but he 
did it, assisted by Hasdrobal, Himilco, 
Hitherto, and other Phoenician bosses. 

Then came Capua and the fleshpots of 
Campania. 

Capua! What a moral that word 
teaches 1 ! Old HAnny was a hit of an 
epicure and the restaurant' life was too 
much for his constitution. | 

He and his soldiers got “fed up,” and 
Fabius and Scipio knocked spots off him 
in the long run. 

Then he started as a financier and 
company-promoter in the East. 

He worked hard, hut good intentions 
without results failed to fill the bill and 
he perished by his own hand. 

I Poor Hannibal! 

When he died he was an extinct 
volcano. 

If he were alive now I ’d offer him 
£20,000 down for his reminiscences. 

Mirrored in the pages of his deadly 
enemies, Hannibal still fairly knocks us. ‘ 
And, after all, no greater hook has ever 
been written than Livy’s History. 

He makes the most wonderful people 
and happenings live before us just as 
they were in those golden days. No 
man who has any sort of mental ambi- 
tion can afford to be without this master- 
piece of luscious narrative. 

If you haven’t read it get it at once. 

If you can’t read it in the Latin, buy, 
borrow, or steal a crib. 

I mean to read it as soon as ever I 
stop writing books. 

John Milton. 

The Man who Cheeked Charles the 
Second in Prison. 

Before Milton turned up, poetry in 
England had 'fairly got the hump. Pope 
was far away, Shakspeare was a hack 


number, and Byron, Shelley and Keats 
had not as yet dawned upon the world. 
The Muses were sick, the Pierian spring 
had lost its fizzle, and people were won- 
dering if the “ tuneful nine ” would ever 
pipe up again. 

Then came Milton and altered every- 
thing. 

There was no “ blue blood ” in John 
Milton's veins. From the “ Smart Set ” 
of his day he was as far removed as he 
was from the inhabitants of Mars. 

He wrote Paradise Lost, the greatest 
epic in the English language, a work 
that is especially necessary in this 
hustling, commercial age, when the 
material is so overshadowing the 
spiritual, and when pretty nearly all 
life’s values dwarf before that of the 
banknote. 

But Milton did not merely write 
Paradise Lost. He sold it for £10 ! ! ! 

Poor Milton! ’ 

But although blind and nearly dotty 
he kept up his pecker to the end, and 
gave his daughters “what for” on the 
slightest provocation. 

Great, brave, big-hearted, large-souled 
Milton! If you do not know him 
abeady, make haste to form his acquaint- 
ance. 

I mean to. 


Selvkspeare failed as a wool merchant. 


Crockett^ got out of the pulpit to 
address a bigger audience as novelist. 


John Wanamaker began life as an 
errand-boy. He afterwards became the 
Napoleon of the retail trade. 


Mr. CoRTELYOU failed as a music- 
master. 


Sir Arthur Wing Pinero was educated 
as a solicitor. 

(To be conthiued.) 


“ Two Fulham electors handed in their 
polling card slips at the Queen’s Hall At Home, 
with the news that they had this time voted 
against the Government .” — Votes for Women. 

But that still leaves about 3,165,146 
Opposition voters to be accounted for 
somehow. We hope it will be possible 
to trace them. 


Beauty Culture. 

“ Dip your soiled face in alcohol, rinse it in 
the liquid and hang it straight to dry. It may 
then be pressed .” — Toronto Mail and Empire. 

“ Give me thy face that I may press it 
gently.” 

“In his leathern gaiters you do not at first 
recognise him as one of the best, if not tlie best, 
inside-left in England .” — Morning Leader. 

One would have thought the gaiters 
would have given it away. 
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P 7r FINESSE. 

hoai ins^etor (ulio has put a new man cm). " Well, John, iraiT ’s todb sew mas like ? ” 

m charge of gang, “ Well, ’e *s all right, Sir, for just straight sweepin’, but *b ais'’t no good foe ant TroKLi«!H bit o 

IK, LIKE WHEN IT COMES TO SWEEPIN’ ROUND A LANP-P0.ST aJiO SIOH-LIKE ” TICKLISH BIT 0 


THE CUPBOARD VALENTINE. 

0 Mary, in this month of Lent, 

Although the motley minstrel feels 
It hard upon his native bent, 

An Anglo-Saxon never squeals, 

And I adhere to my intent 

Of cutting down my monstrous meals. 

And so these Cupids on the wing, 

This lover s bow I did not choose 
To mail to any sweel; young thing 
Who fires my amatory Muse, 

But her who makes the kettle sing — 

A somewhat different pair of shoes. 

There may be beauty more divine 
Than that to which I fondly look, 

But yours is that resplendent shrine, 
With saucepans hung on every hook, 
That claims from us this Valentine — 
Accept it pray, 0 Mary, cook ! 

For yours it is with constant care. 

And well-tried culinary plot, 

To furnish me with pluck to bear 
(Egeria of the basement grot !) 

The rigours of my Lenten fare, 

And make me seem to gorge a lot. 

You help me through: your art is such 
That (granted the correct receipt) 

It makes the little like the much, 

The plain as toothsome as the sweet ; 
Your fingers have the fairy’s touch, 
Whatever size you take in feet. 


Then if yoa loved me in the past, 

0 Mary mine, solove me still, 

Accept this token of my vast 
Affection, and be sure to grill 

The meagre sole that suits the fast 
With more than customary skill. 

" Eyoe. 

AFTER “CHANTECLER/^ 

[Greea Boom Gossip of the Future.] 

^ Preparations for the forthcoming 
piscatorial play at Bis Majesty’s are 
rapidly^ approaching completion. The 
proscenium opening has been fitted with 
its plate-glass front and the curtain of 
green seaweed is in position. 

As our readers are already aware, the 
plot of the piece deals with the love 
affairs of a plaice who has conceived a 
hopeless passion for a high-born lady 
mackerel. 

5*= :(t * 

Interviewed yesterday, Sir Herbert 
B^rboh:]!^! Thee said he" was delighted 
with his part of the plaice, as it afforded 
great opportunities for the display of 
varied emotions. A plaice indicates 
these by changing- the colour of its 
spots—amode of expression not confined 
to the chameleon, as is popularly sup- 
posed. 

A strong part is provided for the 
villain, a sinister devil-fish, to be played 
by Mi \ Lm Harding. 


Some idea of the size of the properties 
employed may he gathered from the 
announcement that little Elsie Cra^'en, 
who appears as a dancing winkle, 'will 
reside in a shell fifteen feet in circum- 
ference. 

* ♦ ♦ 

AphiSj the long-talked-of insect sketch, 

; is due at the St. James’s on Saturday 
i evening. 

A typical George Alexander part is 
that of the handsome red ant ■who 
protects the heroine, a fascinating green- 
fly, from the machinations of an elderly 
earwig. 

The entire action takes place on a 
rose-bush in full bloom, the flowers 
measuring over four yards in diameter. 

Mr. Arteur Bourchier announces that 
he^ has secured the rights of a new 
animal comedy written by the Editor of 
The ZoojpMlist. He will play a middle- 
aged okapi, a congenial “ friend of the 
family” part, while Miss Violet Van- 
brugh has been cast for a wayward 
gazelle. 

The latest addition to the Follies” 
bill is a new potted dog play, in which Mr. 
Pelissier appears as a French poodle. 

Motto for the House of Peers. 

“Mirantur taciti et dubio pro fulmine 
pendent.” — Statius, 
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THE RABBITS. 

[Second Series.] 

Chapter VI — The Curtain goes Down. 

'‘Ladies and gentlemen,” said Simp- 
son at the supper table, glass in hand 
“ it is my pleasant duty ” 

“ Bother ! ” murmured Myra ; “drink- 
ing healths always makes me feel funny.” 

“ Silence for McSimp,” shouted Archie. 
“Now then, pass along there, please. 
There ’s no need to push, you ’ll all be 
able to hear. Gentlemen, the O’Sumph 
is addressing us impromptu, not to say 
unasked.” 

“It is my pleasant duty,” continued 
Simpson, “as your late emperor [Half 
an hour late. — How's the pi^ohoscf] to 
propose the health of the Babbits Dra- 
matic Company. [Hooray.] Great as 
we are on the cricket field — [Wide!] — 
great, I say, as we are on the cricket 
field— '[PiCe/i ’em up, Simpsoyi ] — we are, 
I think, stiH greater in the halls of 
Thespis. [Don't know the lady.] Gen- 
tlemen, I knew Irving — [Liar ] — I have 
heard tell of Garrick— [G ood I Ever heard 
of Shakespeare 9 ] — but to-night has been 

a new experience for me. [I will give 

you the kee-eys of ]. Ladies and 

gentlemen, I propose our very good 
healths, coupled with the name of Miss 
Myra Mannering.” [Loud cheers.] 

“ That ’s me,” said Myra. 

“ I single out Miss Mannering,” added 
Simpson, “because I’m sure we should 
all hke to hear her make a speech.” 

“ Oh, Samuel,’* said Myra, shaking her 
head at him, “and I thought it was be- 
cause you loved me.” 

“ The Rabbits ! Myra ! ” we cried. 

“Miss Mannering will now address 
you,” announced iGchie. “ She will be 
glad to answer any questions afterwards ; 
but anyone who interrupt's will be 
hurled out. I appeal to you as English- 
men to give her a fair hearing.” 

Myra stood on a chair, looking lovely 
but very lonely, and waited till we were 
silent. 

“My dear good friends,” she began, 
and then she caught Thomas’s eye. 

“ Hallo, Tommy,” she said wistfully . . . 
“My dear good friends, but why should 
you say I ’m a joUy good fellow when it 
isn’t my birthday or anything? But 
how silly of you ! Why, of course, we ’re ! 
all jolly good feUows — and jolly good : 
actors, too. It has been fun, hasn’t it ? ; 
. . . Oh, Archie dear . . . I hope we shall 
all be here in the summer, don’t you ? i 
Well, you can’t very well say you don’t, 
now I ’ve asked you, can you ? You ’ll ^ 
have to pretend your uncles are very ill, ‘ 
and then you needn’t come. ... Oh ' 
please — don't all look at me like that, you ] 
make me want to cry, and I only want 1 
to laugh to-night. . . . Archie, may I ] 
get down?” < 

“She is a dear,” Dahlia whispered tc 

me. “ How you can go on ” 

^ It was Simpson who saved the situa- 
tion and made us merry and brighi 
again. He hastily trotted out the sugges- 
tion that we should tour the country 
in the summer, playing cricket in the 
day and Bong the Second at night. 
Archie backed him up at once. 

“ Only I ’m off Bong Two altogether,” 
he said. “Of course, what we want is 
a cricket play. We shall have to write 
one ourselves, I expect ; there aren’t any 
really good ones about. Act I. : Rupert 
Vavasour, a dashing bat and the last 
descendant of an ancient but im- 
poverished house, is in love with the 
beautiful but equally impoverished 
Millicent. Milly is being pursued by 
a rich viUain of the name of Jasper 
Fordyce, the said Jasper being a bowler 
of extreme swiftness, with a qualification 
for Essex. ... Go on, Simpson.” 

“In order to restore the fallen for- 
tunes of the house, Rupert plays for 
Kent as a professional— Binks (R.)— 
and secures talent money in six succes- 
sive matches. Jasper hears of it, and 
(Act 11.) assassinates the scorer; brib- 
ing a hireling of his own to take the 
deceased’s place. In the next match 
Rupert only scores 49.” 

“Rupert,” continued Thomas, “who 
had been counting his own jolly score, 
and made it 87, was furious, and deter- 
mined at all costs to foil the villain. 
Accordingly he went on to bowl in the 
next innings and took five wickets for 
239, thus obtaining talent money.” 

“ A little love interest, please, Dahlia,” 
said Archie. 

“Now the captain, who was in the 
secret,’’ said Dahlia, “was in love with 
Rupert’s sister*, which was why he put 
Binks (R) on to bowl. As soon as 
Binks had co’lected his five wickets, 
Blythe went on, and took the other five 
for three runs. In this way Kent just 
managed to win, and so Rupert got 
more talent money.” 

‘•The next match was against Essex 
—Act III, the great Act of the play — 
and Jasper Fordyce was playing lor the 
Leyton brigade. As he put on his spurs 
before taking the field, and brushed his : 
sleek black hair, he smiled sardonically 
to himself. Had he not overnight duo- , 
holes in the pitch at the pavilion end^ 
and was not the wicket fiery, and he j 
notoriously an erratic bowler ? ” 
“Everything points to Simpson play- 
I said, and continued. ! 

“ ‘Heads,* cried Jasper. It was heads. ] 
'Iput you in,’ he remarked calmly. < 
W^hat ! said the other in amazement. 1 
Ten minutes later Binks (R.) and Hum- 1 
phreys were at the wicket. Binks took < 
first ball with a touch of nervousness at 
tiis heart. All depended on this match. If ‘ 
mly he could make 450 to-day, he would 

be able to pay off the mortgage and marry 
his Millicent . . . ‘Play.’ Jasper rushed 
up to the wicket and delivered the ball. 
Then before anybody could see how it 
happened, Rupert was stretched full 
length upon the sward.” 

“I had rather thought of playing 
Rupert myself,” said Archie. “ But I’m 
not so sure now.” 

“Five for 239,” I reminded him. 

“ The part was written for you.” 

“ But what of Millicent? ” said Myra. 

“ Fearing lest some evil should overtake 
her lover she had attended the match 
clad in a long ulster, and now she flung 
it off, revealing the fact that she was in 
flannels. With her hair tucked up be- 
neath her county cap she looked a slim 
and handsome boy. To rush on to the 
field and take the injured one’s place 
was the work of a moment. ‘Who is 
this ? * said the umpires in amazement. 
‘Fear not,’ whispered Millicent to 
Humphreys, ‘I have a birth qualifica- 
tion for the county, and the gardener 
coached me for an hour last night.* ” 

“ Once more Jasper rushed up to the 
crease, and the spectators held their 
breath.” 

“I’m going to be a spectator,” I said, 
“with a breath-holding part. Sorry— 
go on, Blair.” 

“Then Millicent’s bat flashed, and, 
behold, the ball was on the boundary'! 

A torrent of cheers rent the air. Again 
he bowled, again the bat flashed. Jasper 
ground his teeth.” 

“ The curtain^ goes down here to re- 
present the passing of an hour. When 
it rises again Millicent’s score is 423. 

. . . There was dead silence for a 
moment. Then Millicent swung her bat. 
And at that the cheers broke out, such 
cheering as had never been heard before. 
Maclaren’s record score was beaten at 
last! ‘Now surely he will knock his 
wickets down,’ said the spectators. Little 
did they know that until 450 was upon 
the tins the mortgage could not be paid 
off 1 430 — 440 — 449 — a sharply run 
single— 4 50 1 From the pavilion Rupert 
heard the cheers and fainted again.” 

“ It was ‘ over ’ and Millicent had the 
bowling. Jasper deli vexed the ball, a 

fast half-voUey ” 

(“ Oh, Simpson simply must play 
Jasper.”) 

“ — and Millicent drove it back hard 
and true. Jasper tried to duck, but it 
was too late. He was dead.” 

“Act IV. All his money went to 
Rupert, who was a distant cousin. He 
married Millicent, and they lived happily 
3ver after. But, though they are always 
to be seen at the Tonbridge and Canter- 
bury weeks, they have never played 
cricket again . . . Curtain." - - ’ 

“And bedtime,” said Myra suddenly. 
Good-night everybody.” , 

The End. A’ A. M. 
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little ARTHUR'S INFLUENZA- 

{ Scene — A, sitthig-’TOOin ^ Time — op.m. Littl© Arthur, 

wrapped iip, is in an armchair with a ellnkal thermo- 
meter in his mouth. Mamma is attending to him. 

Mamma. Arthur, you really mustn’t try to talk with that 
thing in your mouth. I shall never be able to get your 
temperature properly if you do. Keep it well under your 
tongue. There, that’s better. Half a minute more, only 
half a minute. For Heaven’s sake don’t cough. You 11 bite 
on it and break it, and then where shall we be? (Little 
xVrthur grows purple with the effort of suppressing^ a cough.) 
The child will burst, I know he will. There, that ’s enough. 

[She takes out the thennomtter and examines it. 

Little Arthur. Ough, ouch, wouf, woiif, ouch ! 

Mamma. If you cough like that, I can’t possibly read the 
thermometer. Yes, I know you can’t help it, poor boy, 

'but Ah, 100. Come, that ’s better. You were 101 this 

, morning, so you see you’re getting on. And now I’ll give 
you your medicine, and then it’ll be time to go to bed. 
You ’ll be better off there, and you shall have a nice hot cup 
"of beef-tea later. 

L.A. Mamma. - ■ 

Mamma. Yes, dear. 

L. A. Must I take the medicine ? 

Mamma. Of course you must. How do you think you ’re 
going to get rid of the influenza if you don’t take the 
medicine? Besides, what will Dr. PoUard say if he finds 
vou haven’t taken his medicine ? {She pours a dose of pinh 
medicine into a loine-glass.) There — it’s the prettiest 
medicine I ever saw. 

L. A. It may he pretty to look at, Mamma, hut it s the 
beastliest medicine I ever tasted. 

Mamma. Arthur, that is not a nice way to speak of 
Dr. Pollard’s medicine. You ought to he thankful to him 
for his kindness. Think of all the poor children who can’t 
have a doctor when they’re iU. 

L. A. Yes, Mamma, 1 do, and I think they’re very lucky. 
But, Mamma. 

Mamma. WeU, what is it now ? 

L. A. Ought everybody to drink medicine when the doctor 
sends it to them ? 

Mamma. Of course, everybody ought — that is, if they’re 
not foolish and wilful. 

L. A. Well, I know Papa didn’t drink his when he had 
his gout three weeks ago — ^you remember, Manmia, when he 
threw a book at Uncle John. It was called The Complete 
' Golfer, or some name like that, wasn’t it, Mamma ? 

Mamma. The name of the book doesn’t matter. 

L. A. Doesn’t it, Mamma? I thought perhaps you’d like 
to know, and it might help you to remember. 

Mamma. Help me to remember what ? 

L. A. That Papa didn’t drink his medicine. I was sitting 
with Papa, and just after Uncle John had gone out quickly, 
you came in with the medicine, and you poured it out your- 
self, and Papa said he’d be hanged if he ’d take any more of 
Pollard’s filthy stuff. It never did him any good, he said, 
and it vras bad enough having the gout without having^ to 
ruin your constitution by drinking a mixture that tasted like 
the smell of rotten eggs and old cabbage stalks. 

Mamina. I ’m sure your father never said anything of the 
kind. 

L. A. Oh, yes, he did, Mamma : he said all that and a good 
deal more, too. And when you came up to coax him he 
made you give him the glass and the medicine bottle, and he 
told me to open the window, and he chucked them out. He 
said it was poor man’s gout that he had, and he was going 
to have a good glass of port that very night ; and you know 
' hd was mucu better the next morning. Do you think Papa 
was foolish and wilful, Mamma ? 


I Mamma. I ’ve told you a hundred times at least that you 
^ mustn’t always compare yourself with your father. It’s aj 
very bad habit. Your father s a grown-up man, and you ’re', 
a little hoy, and that makes all the difference. . | 

L. A. But you were very angry with Papa. 

Mamma. Yes, and I shall be very angry with you if you 
don’t drink your medicine quickly. I’ll hold your nose for 
you if you like. 

L. A. 'No thank you, Mamma. I think I ’ll hold it myself. 
But I ’m quite sure it won’t do me a bit of good, I should 
get on much better without it. 

Mamma. I daresay you think so, hut you’re not fit to 
judge in these matters. You know I wouldn’t do anything 
that wasn’t for your good. 

L. A. No, Mamma, but 

Mamma. Come, drink it up quick. I can’t wait here all 
day with a glass of medicine in my hand. {Ue drinhs.) \ 
There’s a brave hoy. And now I’ll read to you for a 
quarter of an hour or so. 

L. A. Thank you. Mamma, hut I don’t feel up to it after i 
the medicine. I think I ’ll go to bed. 

“CHOICE WORD AND MEASURED PHRASE." 

’ Find me the phrase whereby I might express 
My depth of feehng, neither more nor less. 

When things have dared to go awry with me 
And primal impulse prompted me to curse 
The Fates, myself and all the powers that be 
(A process doomed to make the evil worse), 

I have' refrained and even come to see 
A means therein myself to reimburse 
By finding humour in catastrophe. 

Thus I have set myself in solemn verse 
To find a phrase whereby I might express 
My depth of feeling rather more than less. 

This has its limits ; let me tell you them. 

And, firstly, note -.—I have a telephone, 

A very foolish thing to have. And, mem. : — 

I live in comfort, but I live alone. ’ 

At five o’clock, at five o clock a.m,, 

When I was sleeping comfortably prone, 

It rang me up, and, though I used the “ Dem,” 

The Doose,” the “Hang,” the “Well, I will be blown ! ” 

I failed, and failed by fathoms, to express 
My depth of feeling either more or less. 

When it had rung its fifty-seventh ring, 

That was, I knew, a summons to obey 
Or listen to an endless summoning. 

I rose in anger ; after much delay, 

“ Are you a p’liceman ? ” said the silly thing. 

I said, “ I am a bard,” and came away. 

A frosty morn at five ! Oh, readers, bring 
Your intellects to bear. What could I say ? | 

Find me the phrase whereby I might express 
My depth of feeling, neither more nor less. ! 

Cock-Crow Echoes. 

The Great Play is having a considerable effect upon! 
fashions. It is true that Messrs. Worth have informed The \ 
Daily Telegraph that ladies are unlikely to attempt to rival j 
Madame Simone in the street, which is regrettable in these dull * 
days ; but every hat with a feather in it, even a sham ostrich, 1 
is now called a Chantecler hat. ‘ * 

More than one attempt has been made to give the correct 
moral of the play; it may perhaps be summed up in this 
advice to those about to take themselves too seriously — 
Cock-a-doodle-don’t. , 
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. HOW TO SEE HALLEY’S COMET. 

Ma 2TY earnest con*espondents ask ns 
to reassure them as to the great Comet’s 
visibility. They gather from the news- 
papers that the “ -unique celestial dis- 
play ” wiU be difficult to find. One old 
I gentleman says that he was born in 
1759, just three days after the comet s 
disappearance. He lived with feverish 
impatience until 1835, when it was 
timed to reappear, and, as luck would 
have it, he was the first English victim 
of influenza, which kept him on his 
back during the whole period of transit. 
He did not, however, despair, ^ Since 
that date he has taken care of his eye- 
sight and bought a pair of spectacles, 
only to be filled with misgivings aroused 
by "the vague predictions which he is 
j ust able to read in the daily press. “ Am 
I,” he asks pathetically, “ to have lived 
all these years in vain ? ” 

Another gentleman, writing from 
Hampstead, inquires what the London 
County Council are doing. If the comet 
is to be visible at Greenwich, why not 
at Hampstead? Would it not be more 
just to the ratepayers to select without 
prejudice some central spot (such as 
Parliament Hill) whither all might go 
for the occasion ? ^ 

We hasten to relieve the minds of 
both these correspondents. ^ To the first 
we may mention that facilities for comet- 
seeing have made great strides since 
1835, and the pastime is now possible 
even for the bedridden if they will go 
to the very slight trouble of having a 
glass roof made to their house. This 
idea occurred to astronomers after the 
erection of the Crystal Palace, a,nd has 
found great favour with scientific in- 
valids. The Hampstead resident will 
be glad to hear that the term “ visible 
at Greenwich” is a quite obsolete techni- 
cality. Many years ago it was ^ found 
convenient to extend the radius of 
observation for the benefit of those 
astronomers who, though engaged in 
star-gazing at Greenwich all day, had to 
get home to dinner in other parts of 
London by 8.15. Nowadays most of the 
stars which are visible in Greenwich 
are also visible in several other suburbs, 
including Hampstead. Before long it 
is hoped to complete the service by ex- 
tending it to Haverstock Hill, Camber- j 
welljBelgrave Square, Houndsditch, and 
the Admiralty. 

Another correspondent is more conn- 
dent of success in his observations, but 
thinks that he might make assurance 
doubly sure if he had a telescope. Are they 
expensive?” he asks. ^ This question is 
rather out of our province, but luckily a 
paragraph in that enterprising weekly, 
The Young Galileo, furnishes an adequate 
answer, “Very serviceable telescopes 
can be made out of the cardboard tubes 





HARD TIMES. 

Lady Caller {eonfidentially to her hostess). “ My ueae, tyhy doesn’t the Dean pad his legs?’* 
Wife of the Bean ipathetiGally ), **Bdt, my de.\r, he does!” 


which are used for packing photo- 
graphs. A number of these fitted into 
one another and supplied with suitable 
lenses will be found, in capable hands, 
quite as useful as many of the highly 
priced instruments bought by the inex- 
jperienced.” ^ 

The following general directions will 
be valued by many other correspondents 
with whom we have no space to deal 
separately. To find Halley’s Comet, 
stand so that Mars and Saturn are in a 
line lunning due N.N.E. by E. from the 
parallax, and making an angle of 34: 
degrees witli an imaginary line drawn 
S.E. by E.S.E. (approximately) from the 
Pole Star, Venus or the constellation 
of Orion. Taking then the mean distance 


between any two of these points and 
Greenwich, draw a pentagonal focus-line 
directly opposite to the base of observa- 
tion. This will give the required 
altitude, and the curve of contact will 
be instantly apparent. It should be 
noted that after 6 a.m. the tangent of 
co-ordinated coefficients should be re- 
garded as equal to the sum of the 
differences of the two equations squared. 

Turnips are very much damaged by being 
eaten by hares, and they travel such a distance 
that they are difficult to deal vrith .” — The 
Seotsman, 

To see the whole field in full cry after a 
turnip is one of the most inspiring sights 
of Scotland. 
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THE COMING CREATION. 

Dear Mr. Pumi, — ^I am ricli "beyond 
the need of furtlier avarice, and from 
time to time I have liberally fed the 
Party coffers. I should therefore in 
the ordinary course of things have a 
claim to be one of the few selected for 
the rare honour of a Peerage. But if 
the Upper Chamber, upon which I have 
been careful to direct only modified ridi- 
cule, is going to be swamped by the 
creation of five hundred outsiders from 
the Lord alone knows where, what be- 
comes of my well-earned nobility? 
Every new Peer will become a laughing- 
stock, without distinction of persons. 
Yet I dare not vote in the Commons 
against the ‘removal of the veto, lest I 
should get into trouble and not be 
included even in the five hundred. It 
is a rotten dilemma, isn’t it ? 

Yours faithfully, Vox Clamantis. 

Dear Mr. Ponch, — We all know that 
when people have been going about the 
country abusing the House of Lords and 
the Hereditary System we Liberal Peers 
have been regarded, for the purposes of 


this attack, as non-existent. But it 
seems to me that the time has come for 
us to protest against this assumption. 
We may be a small and virtuous body, 
but we do exist. And, while I love my 
Party well enough, I love my Order a 
great deal more. How, if there is any 
idea of its being made a laughing-stock 
or having its constitutional powers re- 
duced to the level of a school debating- 
society by the creation of five hundred 
new anti-veto Peers, then I give fair 
warning that I for one shall be found 
voting on the other side, the side to 
which our Liberal ci cations (and with 
much less reason) have got into the 
habit of drifting. I should like you to 
ask my respected leader, Lord Crewe, 
what he thinks about it. He wouldn’t 
tell you what he really thinks, but you 
might j ust ask him. 

Yours mutinously Order! Order! 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Placing my coun- 
try’s interest before my own, I should 
not hesitate, if asked, to become 
one of the five hundred. But these 
new peerages ought to be heredi- 
tary. You see, the custom among both 


parties of buying titles tends to make 
a new peerage ridiculous ; but a brave 
man is prepared to put up with that, 
because he thinks that by the time his son 
inherits his nobility its origin will have 
been forgotten. But if he is only made 
a Peer for life, he has no such hope to 
buoy him up between his creation and 
the grave. 

Still, as I said, one must think of one’s 
country first, and for England’s sake I 
propose to take what I can get. 

Yours, in the spirit of sacrifice, 

Pro Patria. 

“ It is doubtless the case that, if Tariff Be- 
form had been submitted to the people as the 
single issue, it vould have svept the field. But 
tlie Government, veil knowing tke deep un- 
popularity of Free Trade, were careful to con- 
fuse the issue. They complicated it with the 
Budget .” — Daily Mail. 

Yet there are dear old gentlemen of the 
Early Edwardian era, with memories 
stretching back to November, 1909, who 
can stiU recall the legend, current at 
that time, that the Lords “ referred the 
Budget to the people ” ! Yes, the 
Budget, dear Daily Mail. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMON-SENSE. 

(British Constitutional Association.) 

Lord JRoseherij. DE.m John, what a perfectly awful mess you are in! AThat a 

PITY YOU can’t be IN HERE WITH US ! ” 

Lord Cromer, “Yes. So select; splendid views all round, and NO HUD!” 

[Lord Rosebery, Lord Cromer, and many other distingaished speakers are attending a dinner 
to-night (the 15th) in honour of Mr. Harold Cox, President of the British Constitutional Asso- 
ciation, and ex-M.P. for Preston.] 


THE NEW PANGLOSS. 

I SEE by the papers, with deep concerD, 

: that my friend X has been run over by 
a motor-bus and killed, at the age of 
j only thirty-eight. I wish I could find 
: someone who helped to pick him up, 
just to see if he said anything about his 
: end : because 

But I will tell you about him. His 
foible was to believe that everything 
that happened was for the best — for 
himself. Not for mankind; he had 
none of the great Dr. PangJoss^s satis- 
faction that everything that was was 
right for everybody, that this is the best 
of all possible worlds— none at all; 
but he was persuaded that his own: 
fortunes were being vigilantly and 
tirelessly watched by tutelary powers — 
that he was, in short, a darling of the 
gods. 

And in this creed he had grown very 
ingenious, I remember once hurrying 
with him to catch a train, which, he 
■said, he' must not lose at any cost. 
Well, after seriously injuring ourselves 
— or at least myself — by running with 
a heavy bag, we lost it. 

“Never mind,’’ he said calmly, “I 
was evidently intended not to catch it.” 

“ Then wliy on earth did you drag me 
along at that infernal pace ? ” I asked, 

“ Oh, well,” he said, “ one has to try ; 
one does not know what fate’s game is.” 

“What do you think it is?” I 
inquired coldly. 

“ I expect the train will meet with an 
accident ; if so, we are well out of it.” 

I took the trouble to find out, when 
we did at last reach the London station, 
if that train had come safely in. 

“To the minute,” said the porter. 

“There,” I said to my friend, “ what 
I do you make of that? ” 

I “Oh,” he said, “I daresay someone 
' with an infectious disease had been 
sitting in our compartment and we 
. sliould have caught it.” 

What are you to do with a man wbo 
talks like that ? 

Your ordinary ‘fatalist who thinks 
f that, everything being ordained and 
fixed, no effort of his own can matter, 
is bad enough ; but the fatalist who 
is also an optimist and secure in the 
: knowledge of his own prosperity is 
worse ; and yet it was rather fine too. 
The hardest rebuffs (as I should call 
: them) left him smiling. 

One day he lost a lot of money in an 
investment. 

“That ’s very serious,” I said. 

“Not so bad as it might have been,” 
he replied, “ It was done to teach me 
not to speculate. I am not naturally 
speculative; I was going against my 
genius when I did it. Now I have lost 
£500. But if I hadn’t I might have 
lost £5,000 later on.” 


I looked at him in amazement. A 
kind of inverted Christianity was at 
work had he only known it. But lie 
prided himself on his paganism. 

Well, now he is dead and can find 
no extenuating circumstances; but I 
have no doubt he would have explained 
the catastrophe perfectly, had it been 
anything short of fatal, 

“I was very run down,” he would 
probably have said, “ and needed rest. 
I could not have got it naturally, being 
far too busy ; so this accident was sent to 
keep me in bed for a couple of months 
and pull me clean round.” 

But it seems that even the protective 
stars can now and then have trop de 
zele. 


Where to Keep Crhowds. 

“ The crhowd were kept on tender hooks.” — 
Swidajj Chronicle. 


Our imaginative country correspon- 
dent informs us that he observed the 
following sign on a village inn the other 
day 

“BEAR SOLD HERE, 

BUT NOT OUR BRUIN.” 


Taking Time by the Porelock. 

“Young Men. present a presentable appear- 
ance in. middle age by using the Hair 

Fertilizer.” — Advt. in The Pioneer, 

It ’s too long to wait 
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■ He. I expect tliat ’s — ^tliat 's because She. Yes ; wby ? 

THE HEREDITARY INSTINCT. it suits you SO well. I think fair hair Ee. Not any relation of Lloyd George? 

Ee (about twenty-one). Would you like and — er — blue eyes She, No, I’m afraid not. Isn’t he 

the window up? * She, Don’t you think Oxford men are splendid? 

She (rather less), I beg your Oh, rather prigs ? Ee. Splendid ? Lloyd George 1 But 

yes, please. I mean, no, thank you. I Ee. Yes, I daresay they are, rather. you don’t--you ’re not — why, he’s a 

like it open. " She, If you’d been at Oxford j’ou’d regular Socialist. i 

Ee, So do I. have been sitting over in that corner She. So am I. 

[A 'pause, during which they both stiU. Ee, You? 

lookout of opposite idiidoics, steal- Ee. Yes, and we shouldn’t have had She. Yes, really I am. I always f.el 
huj furtive sidelong glances at one [this jolly ia]k, I hate that sort of thing, so dreadfully sorry for all the poor 


another till their eyes at Last in- 
evitably meet. 

She. Is that The Globe you have ? No, 
the one you ’re sitting on. Might I h..ve 
a look at it ? 


es at last in- don’t you? It ’s so-so people w! 

She. So English? he’sgoir 

)u have ? No, Ee. Yes. I wanted to talk to you of thing 
Might I h..ve | long before I did. and hun^ 

I She. So did. Did you? Then why —the He 


people who haven’t enough to eat. And 
he ’s going to do away with all that sort 
of thing — poverty and wretchedness 


were all sold out. I ’m so sorry. 

She, It doesn’t mat- 

ter a bit, thanks. Isn’t 
that a sort of sporting 
paper ? 

Ee. Ah, yes — sort of. 

But it ’s — are you fond 
of games ? 

She. Oh, yes, I love t 

them. Don’t you ? I 
expect you ’re very 
good at them, aren’t 
you ? 

Ee. ’M, weU, I don’t ' « 

know. I try to be, 
you know. ) 

She. You can't do ^ 

more than that, can 
you? I mean — 

shouldn’t you like to 
be Mr. Fry ? 

Ee. Charles Bur- 1 

GESS ? Oh, well — 

d’you mind if I come iJi 

and sit over there ? j. j. 
It’s so awkward talk- 


-I didn’t think you’d — perhaps it* 


u ’re sitting on. Might I h..ve . long before I did. and hunger and drink and dirt and — er 

t? I She. So did Did you? Then why —the House of Lords, and make the 

Ee. The Globe 9 Er, no ; it ’s The Pink didn’t you ? world a happy place for everybody. 

— er, I tried to get a Globe, but they Ee. Ob, I suppose because you looked Ee. By the Budget? 

)ldout. I’m so sorry. so— I didn’t think you’d — perhaps it She. Yes— by the Budget. 

doesn’t mat- Ee. But even if we — 

ranks. Isn’t ^ „ . . _ ^ if the Lords do pass 

I of sporting j the Budget this time — 

^ j I suppose we’ll have 

yes — sortof. ' I to — I don’t quite see 

are you fond . ^ j how that’s going to 

/ ' make people not hun- 

L, yes, I love . J ^ < ■ ; gry and wretched, 

m’tyou? I t" Oil, don’t you? 

ou’re very ^ ^ \ It’s all so beautifully 

hem, aren’t v. l ^ ^ ' simple. Everyone 

money will 

weU,Idon’t i pay for everyone who 

. try to be, ' ^ ^ hasn’t. And after 

u can't do , ^ *' He. The Deluge! 

1 that, can - ^ '* ’ \ ‘ ' S/ie. No, the Millen- 

I mean — /f /''\ (l/l a nium. And it’s only 

you like to y ' Y. L J \ ^ horrid old Peers 

sf? "" u v\4 • 1 stopping it. 

[ARLES Bur- thankful 

well — ^ ^ 

Balfour. “ Well, my dear Asquith, at last we know our fate ! The Orkneys « ^ 

kwara talk- Shetlands have spokenIL” feet is, I— supposing 

across the Asquith. “Yes, my boy! What the Orkneys and Shetlands say to-day the rest J ^ might 

inanks aw- op the country always says—about three weeks before!!'* be, for all you know. 

d rather be^ ^ ^ They’re not all old, 

I like a man who hits. was because I am English. At least and some of tl^em are quite decent 
G. ? partly. My mother was Welsh. chaps, 

ly! Fancy your knowing his She. Why, so is mine. Isn’t that She, You! But of course you’re not. 
I saw him play that innings funny? Look there to goodness now, Ee. Why not? They’re just like 






ing right across the 


— . mi 1 xxeuaLut. xr-o 

carnage. Thanks aw- of the country ah 

fully. I’d rather be^ — 

Macleod ? I like a man who hits. 

She., K. a? 

Ee. I say ! Fancy your knowing his 
initials 1 I saw him play that innings 
against Kent. 


Balfour. “ Well, my dear Asquith, at last we know our fate ! The Orkneys | 
AND Shetlands have spoken 1 ! ” 

Asquith. “Yes, my boy! What the Orkneys and Shetlands say to-day the rest 
of the country always says — ABOUT THREE WEEKS BEFORE!!'* 


whateffer 1 Perhaps we ’re cousins, other people to look at. 


She. No, did you? So did 1. Wasn’t Wouldn’t that be fun? She didn't 


it glorious ? Where were you sitting ? 
Ee. I was in the B. B. tent. Pipping. 
She. I was in a motor. 

Ee. Oh, the other side of the ground. 

What luck ! I mean, I wish 

She, Why don’t you like Mr. Fry ? 


happen to he a George? 

Ee. No, a Williams. Hullo, h 
Colchester. Y'ou ’re not getting 
here, are you ? 

She, No. Are you ? 


Ee. Er- 


didn't She. Oh, yes, to look at, I suppose. 

But not to talk to. If they were they 
here ’s couldn’t do the things they do. 
g out Ee. The things Lloyd George says 
they do. . 

She, Yes. Oh, do agree with me. 


Bother I Here ’s some- You were so nice till we began about 


don t like one — - go next door, you old idiot ! the Lords. You do want everyone to be 


She, He was at Oxford, wasn’t he ? Thank goodness ! 


This isn’t a smoking carriage, Sir 


Do you know him ? 

Ee. No. I m a Cambridge man. You may smoke, you know, if you want were a lord — but of course you’re not. 

^ suppose you do smoke, don’t Ee. I say, just look at the time. I’d 
Ee. What ? Cambridge? ^ yoii ? no idea it was so late. Bother I 

bhe. Well no. A Varsity man. Ee. Oh, yes, I’ve smoked for— for She. Half-past seven. Then we must 

Don t you think you can always tell? years. But I won’t now, thanks most be quite near Ipswich. That ’s where 
i m Oambridge too. And Eton. Hike awfully. Did you say vour mother’s I £fet out l*m ^ni-ncr to a, dn.noft thoro 


She. That ’sail right. I was afraid 


happy, don’t you ? I’m sure you do. ’ 
Ee. Yes, of course. 

She. Then that settles it. If you 


to. I suppose you do smoke, don’t 
you? 

Ee, Oh, yes, I’ve smoked for — for 


light blue much the best. 


I name was George ? 


you say your mother’s I get out. I ’m going to a dance there 


1 to-night. 
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He. By George, yes, we ’re nearly due. 
I get out there, too. Oh, I say — wisli 
I was going to the dance. Are you fond 
of dancing ? 

She, Yes, I love it. Don’t you? 

He. Well, er, the fact is, I can’t dance. 
But I ’m going to learn — now. 

She. It’s quite easy. I’m sure you 
would dance beautifully if you tried. 
I’m coming up to Cambridge for the 
May week. 

He. No ! Are you really ? Oh, how ’ 
ripping! At least— it’s a beastly long 
way off. Couldn’t we 

She. Here we are at Ipswich. ^Vell, 
good-bye, Mr. 

He. Dick, my name is. What ’s 
yours ? 

She. I ’ll tell you that when vre meet 
again. 

He. Oh, but I say 

She. There ’s a subscription dance at 
the Kensington Town Hall on the 
twenty-first of next month. If you can 
dance by then 

He. Oh, I say, thanks awfully. Can’t 
I see after your luggage ? 

She. My brother is coming to meet 
me.^ There he is. Good-bye, Mr. Dick. 
Good-bye. No, don’t bother about me. 

He. Good-bye, good-bye .... I 
wonder .... I hope she won’t mind 
when she finds out who I am. I don’t 


believe Here, porter, when’s the 

next train back to Colchester ? 

She. I wonder. ... He never said 
he wasn’t. • , . I rather wish he was. 


The Art of Sub-Editing. 

“BRIEPvLEY WOOD. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL, BRIERLEY WOOD, 
— On Saturday th® annual tex and prize distri- 
bution took place in connection with the school. 
Mr. R. Riley presided over a good attendance, 
and Mr, H. S. Haigh distributed the prizes 
The concert consisted of solos, glees, recita- 
tions, etc., by the scholars. A pleasant time 
was spent, i 

PEIZE DISTRIBUTION.— The annual tea| 
and piize distribution in connection with the 
Brierley Wood Sunday School w'as held on 
Saturday last. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Richard Riley, and Mr. H. S. Haigh distributed 
the prizes. An enjoyable evening was spent, 
the concert consisting of solos, glees, recita-*’ 
tions, etc., by the scholars. 

PRIZE D’STRIBUTION. — On Saturday^ 
the annual tea and prize distribution in con- 
nection with the Brierley Wood Wesltyau 
Sunday School took place, a good number 
attending. Mr. R. Riley pies'ded, and the 
prizes were distributed by Mr. E. S. Haigh. A 
c.apital programme of solos, recitations, etc., 
was gone thiough by the scholars, Miss E. 
Kaye being the accompanist. ’’—i/udc/ers/ieZd 
Chronide. 

And now our readers know all about 
that. 


ON THE ROAD. 

[T'/je Tramp, a pap3r for all those interested in 
the roxd, is shortly to be issued. We suggest a 
few features.] 

SroRTiNG Column. — ^How to deal with 
Bulldogs (special). Notes on Gins, Traps 
and Spring Guns. Short Story — “How 
We Burnt the Hayrick.” 

Tra\T2L Bureau, conducted by “ Weary 
Willie.” Exhaustive lists of Hedges 
Vacant and Wanted. W orkhousea recom- 
mended. Black-list of principal Prisons 
and Labour Exchanges. 

Political. —Technical articles on Free 
Food, the Right to Shirk, and the Open 
Door. 

The HousewiI'E. — Cookery column. 
Directions for making Poached Eggs. 
Boned Turkey, <S:c. Chickens and all 
about them. 

Legal Advice. — Special articles of ab- 
sorbing interest on the various felonies. 
Sleeping-out, Lock-picking, and Deporta- 
tion problems dealt with by experts. 
Brilliant series on “The Police Force,” 
by “ One Who Knows.” 

Competitions . — Marathon Race for 
Tired Tims. Ticket -of -leave -number 
Guessing Competition. Watch - dog 
Trials. Finger-print Contests. 
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'^UBIQUITY JOHN,” 

Ur. John Burns, it has just been 
stated by an Essex vicar, last summer 
spent some days pea>picking in that 
county, in pea-picker’s clothes, in order 
to inquire into the conditions of that 
I industry. As is well known, he recently 
I spent a week-end helping with the Paris 
j floods. Other nm'atives of his excur- 
: sions into the life of the workers during 
i the past week now reach us from sources 
I which we have no reason to consider 
other than what they are. 

Monday. 

The Central News informs us that Mr. 
i John Burns, wishing to test for himself 
■ the earning capacity of the ordinary 
taxi-driver, spent Saturday on the box 
of one of these vehicles, beginning at 
nine in the morning and continuing 
until one a.m. the next day. In an 
interview with a C. N. representative he 
stated that he had in that time twenty- 
eight fares, and took, according to the 
meter, 48s. icL In tips he received 
05. M. Mr. Burns says that these 
figures, he fears, are not typical, being 
above the ordinary takings owing to the 
fact that he spent only half-an-hour 
over his dinner and a quarter-of-an-hour 
over his tea, as against the two hours 
for dinner and four hours for tea of the 
ordinary chauffeur. 

Tuesday. 

Not the least interesting figure among 
the many forlorn objects who spend the 
daylight hours in examining the dust 
heaps of Wanstead Flats, picking over 
the refuse of London, deposited there 
by the dust-carts, to see what can be 
retrieved of value, was the sturdy thick- 
set figure oE^Mr. John Burns, who, try 
as he might to disguise himself in rags, 
was patently “Ubiquity John” to the 
practised eye. On realising that the 
game was up, Mr. Burns readily granted 
our representative an interview, and 
admitted that he had come, not for what 
he could find, but to observe for himself 
the conditions under which dust-heap 
picking was carried on. 

Wednesday. 

Acting upon information which recently 
reached him as to the social amenities of 
Saffron Hill, Mr. John Burns has just 
spent a day of investigation disguised 
as an Italian organ-grinder. ' With 
this instrument, his beard carefully 
blackened and wearing a heavy som- 
brero, Mr. Burns perambulated many of 
the streets of London, both poor and 
rich. As the result of twelve hours’ 
work he is in a position to corroborate 
the oft-told tale that the needy are more 
generous than the affluent ; for whereas 
in the wealthier districts, although play- 


ing, “ Let’s All Go Down the Strand,” 
“Charley Brown,” and “Boiled Beef 
and Carrots,” with the expression of a 
maestro, he was warned off, or at most 
received a surreptitious penny from cook 
or housemaid, in the mean streets (so 
called) he reaped a copper haiwest. Mr. 
Burns is of opinion that the Italian 
organ-grinder has quite as good a time 
in London as he ought to have, and no 
redress is necessary. 

Thursday. 

Chancing, writes a correspondent, to 
have a plague of rats in my warehouse, 
I recently engaged a ratcatcher to assist 
in ridding me of these pests, and, 
descending last night to the cellar to 
see what success he was having, I found 
him accompanied by an assistant, a 
middle-aged, grizzled man, whose zeal 
and ability appeared to be commensurate. 
What- particularly struck me was the. 
attitude of deference which he seemed 
to inspire in the- ratcatcher. Judge of 
my surprise when I discovered later that 
he was no other than Mr. John Burns, 

I who was inquiring for himself into the 
ratcatching profession in order to be 
satisfied that it was carried on with 
humanity and skill. 

Friday. 

Being wishful to learn at first hand 
if the reports as to the extraordinary 
eloquence of the Billingsgate fish-wives 
and other assistants in the fish-market 
are true, Mr. John Burns has" just com- 
pleted a day’s work as a porter at that 
place, and the results, he tells a Press 
Association interviewer, have transcended 
the wildest flights of rumour.* “ I con- 
sidered,” he said, “ that I had myself a 
fairly useful vocabulary for London 
street difficulties ; but I now know that 
I know nothing. There are ladies here 
who could make even Demosthenes look 
foolish,” 

Saturday. 

Actuated by a very natural desire to 
do all that is humanly possible for the 
great band of readers in the British 
Museum Reading Room, Mr. Burns 
spent Saturday in that institution, says 
a correspondent. He arrived at ten, dis- 
guised carefully as an habitual reader. 
That is to say, he carried, in direct 
defiance of the rules, his lunch in a 
newspaper, and had an exceedingly had 
cold. He immediately surrounded him- 
self with hooks, many of which other 
readers were seriously needing, and 
having erected a huge rampart around 
him, he drew forth The Morning Leader 
and subsequently fell asleep, awaking 
only to sneeze. In this way, varied by 
lunch, he remained until dosing time, 
so successfully escaping recognition that 
he had at last to take a reporter into his 
confidence. He is satisfied, he says, that 


the Reading Room is kept sufficiently 
warm, and that, at present at any rate, 
no legislative reform is called for. He 
thinks, however, that the Rowton Houses 
have a distinct case for infringement of 
copyright if they care to take it up. 


THE SILENCING CHAIR. 

It is stated that the new First Sea 
Lord has had removed from his room in 
Whitehall all the chairs excepting his 
own desk chair, his purpose being the 
discouragement of bores. 

This seems to us rather hard lines on 
those callers who are not bores. A better 
way perhaps would have been to fill 
the room with chairs, scores of them. 
Nothing takes the heart out of a bore 
more easily than having to climb over 
stacks of chairs before he can get at his 
victim. When a welcome visitor ap- 
peared at the door, the climbing would 
readily be done, of course, by the 
Admiral. 

An Editor, whose experience has 
been consulted on the matter, writes as 
follows : — 

“ Your idea is sound, hut a neat little 
thing which we have in our own office 
would be better still. It is a cosy chair, 
of the kind that a bore would he sure 
to make for. Immediately above it is a 
handsome piece of plaster ornamentation 
in the ceiling, which nobody would 
suspect to be the exit of a cistern. 
When the bore becomes troublesome, 
the manipulation of a smhU lever under 
the desk sets the shower-bath to work. 
If the bore persists, another lever will 
close the arms of the chair across the 
occupant’s body and lower a hood over 
his head, and by the pressure of a small 
pedal the door can he opened auto- ; 
maticaUy and the chair and contents i 
shot out and down a few of the stairs 
until it stops. The chair is strongly 
made for its arduous work, and its cover 
is waterproof. Any water that may ' 
miss the bore and fall on the floor runs 
away through a grating underneath. 

This really useful scheme of furniture 
is supplied by the Last Word Office-Fur- 
nishing Company. We used to have one 
of their chloroform sprays which, while 
effectually silencing the bore, did not 
remove him; and this meant a lot of 
heavy ^ work for the hall-porter. We 
also tried a trap-door arrangement which 
let the bores through the floor ; but the 
disadvantage of this is that one so easily 
forgets to release them when leaving 
for the night. As a matter of history 
there are two down there now who were 
unfortunately overlooked. 

No, the Silencing Chair is the best 
thing we have come across yet, and we 
recommend it to Sir Artuur Wilson as 
preferable to his ingenious plan.” 
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*' The miud of the coantry elector is aa anknovva quantity .*’ — Daily Telegraph. 

Lahourer. “Maister Jarge, be you a-goin’ to taxe them stairs away?** MaUter Jarge. “Koa, Willxjm.” 
Labourer {a fterweigKmg the matter carefully). “Thejt be you a-gous* to lave ’em oop?” Mai&ter Jarg:. “Ay. 


HALOLOGY. 

De. Talmage Doren, lecturing at Nor- 
way, Connecticat, last week (as quoted 
in The Daily Telegraph of Feb. 8), 
stated that every human being is equipped 
with an aura or halo radiating from his 
body for two or three feet and usually 
drab in colour. Sadness, however, may 
cause a purple halo, jealousy a green, 
and anger a red appearance. The aur^, 
he says, are so powerful that two 
persons with ill-matched ones cannot sit 
beside each other comfortably in a rail- 
way carriage or associate in married 
life. 

This being the case, Mr. Punch, ever 
anxious to benefit humanity and smooth 
things over, has started a Halo Registry 
and Exchange. We are enabled to 
quote already the first few applications 
on his books 

Two Cabinet Ministers, finding their 
Sanguine Emanations a little the worse 
for wear, are anxious to exchange these 


for a Couple of Halos sufficiently Fiery 
to overpower the Heather-mixture Radia- 
tions of their Colleagues. 

Candidate, rejected by his constituency 
in the recent Election, has a Second- 
hand Buff Auea for Sale and would like 
to try a Blue one for next time. Must 
reach beyond the platform. What 
offers ? 

The Militant Hunger-strikers’ Union 
invite Tenders for the repair of various 
White, Purple and Green Halos which 
have been somewhat damaged in en- 
counters with the authorities. Wanted 
for approaching Martyrdom Season. 

Actress, abandoning Musical Comedy 
for Farmyardodrama, has a Pink Haloette 
of irreproachable Cut and Design, for 
which she has no further use. Would 
like a Pheasant-coloured Envelope of 
tint to match that of The Times Dramatic 
Critic. 

Salome Dancer, about to Star the 
Provinces, is looking for an Elastic 
Nebula of approved Transparency and 


Tenuity, yet Warm enough to make up 
for Exiguousness of Costume. Should 
be vermilion shot with green and yellow. 

Bridge Enthusiast, hitherto unlucky 
at cards, is anxious to hear of a Rever- 
sible Hhlo (Black and Red) to suit her 
Hands and Partners. Would also pay 
commission on Takings at Monte Carlo. 

Halo -READING from the Face and 
Figure, while you wait, by Professor 
Aureole Borealis, B.H.A. (British Halo- 
logical Association). Never known to 
fail in giving Accurate Delineations. 

Painless Re-adjustment of Incompati- 
ble Auras is neatly and expeditiously 
effected by Trained Halo-setter. In- 
valuable for ilL-assorted Husbands and 
Wives. — ^Apply Aural Bureau, Beview 
of Reviews Office. 

Eosiess, with many years’ success and 
experience, will give Advice as to Sorting 
the Auras of Prospective Guests. Her 
Dinner-parties and At Homes go off with 
a Bang. Address by telephone, “ Halo 1 
are you there ! ” Zigzag. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch’s Staff of Learned Glerhs.) 

I HAVE followed Stanley Portal Hyatt across ‘the wild 
places of the earth, on perilous expsditions through the 
hinterland of Portuguese East Africa, in guerilla warfare 
with the Filippinos, at carrier-work with a Rhodesian trans- 
port-rider, and have found him possessed of high gifts of 
observation and a most effective manner of telling a story 
simply and vividly. From his Marcus The Little 

Brown Brother , and The Mamage of Hilary Garden I 
derived great pro&t. But he is a writer who has little profit — 
for me, at any rate— when he is in his own country or among 
his own people unless they are at the other end of the world. 
In more than one of his previous books I had suspected, 
from such glimpses as they offered of English society, that 
he was much more at home in exotic surroundings. And 
his new novel, Black Sheep (Laurie), which is confined to 
certain phases of purely English life, endorses these 
suspicions. I should not cavil at the almost uniform dulness 
and sordid provincialism of its characters if only they lived 
in an atmosphere of reality. 

But from the first w^e are 
asked to accept an improb- 
able hypothesis — that the 
relations of Jimmy Grierson 
(I don’t know why the 
author should have chosen 
to give his black sheep” 
the well-known name of a 
distinguished officer com- 
manding a division at Aider- 
shot) would, on his return 
after ten years’ knocking 
about the world, have wanted 
to treat him like an ado- 
lescent whose morals req[uire 
careful supervision on the 
part of his family. There is 
only one character in the 
book that makes any appeal 
to one’s sympathies, and she, 
like The Woman with the 
Dead Soul, under the tragic 
necessity of finding means to save a dear life, has become 
an outcast. Here Mr. Hyatt shows a touch of humanity 
which recalls his treatment of the woman at Beira in his 
Marcus Hay. But his virtuous types are commonplace. 
The fact is that it takes more skill to give freshness and 
vitality to familiar things than to reproduce conditions 
which have a freshness and a vitality of their own. Let 
me therefore implore Mr. Hyati’ to pack up again and go 
far afield for his themes, in search of the colour and move- 
ment of new worlds. Frankly he is not yet so complete a 
master of literary style that he can afford to choose his 
material just anywhere. 


I ’ve read throughout from fiunt to back 
E. DeWIKG’S book (MitCMILLAN), 

And what I think it seems to lack 
Is just one high-class villain. 

The daily round of those who live 
In Other People's Houses 
Is scarcely less contemplative 
And placid than a cow’s is. 

Its people have a cultured touch, 

A few of them are striking, 


But on the whole they talk too much 
To suit my humble liking. 

Some of them marry, some do not, 
But neither consummation 
Achieves itself without a lot 
Of verbal explanation. 

In fact — and here I speak as one 
No stranger to reviewing — 

I never knew so little done 
With such a deal of Dewing. 


There are two things about A Will in a Well (Stanley 
Paul) that have rather perplexed me. First, I should like to 
ask E. Everett Green whether a bride really would wear 
white satin and a veil when being married privately in a 
Loudon flat. The second point is this : when Yal Aoryngton 
and the boy Bosh^ having tracked the villains to the Savoy, seat 
themselves beside them “at the small table set for four,” and 
presently thereafter are bidden to share a box at the Gaiety, 
I cannot help feeling that they found the patrons of that 

hotel in a mood more gre- 
garious than tallies with my 
own experience. StiU, these 
are small points, and it 
would be ungenerous to fix 
upon two incidents in a story 
that supplies them with so 
lavish a hand. A peer, a 
persecuted heroine, two dis- 
puted successions, a rascally 
lawyer, and a hypnotic ab- 
duction, all compressed into 
three hundred pages of large 
print, is at least liberal 
measure. Added to which, 
the resulting tale is itself an 
excellent one, and remark- 
ably well told. It is far too 
intricate for reproduction 
here — you must read for 
yourself how the lovely 
Mary came near to be de- 
prived of her heritage, how 
the gallant Lord Gotswold wooed and won her,, and how by 
the aid of Yal and Bosh (and perhaps we should couple 
with them the head-waiter at the Savoy) villainy was con- 
founded and beauty victorious. It is all capital fun, 
though I think the title might be improved upon ; it makes 
it just a little difficult to be properly astonished at the end. 


The Truth About Solomon. 

_ “Netliersole was Solomon reincarcerated. Wlieu two mothers both 
laid claim to Quong Yuen, and a father, three sisters and eight cousins 
failed to settle the dispute, Miss Nethersole whispered in Judge 
Murasky’s ear that the e'der woman was the real mother because the 
other bulldosed too much .” — Vancouver World. 

Those were Solomon’s very words, you remember. 


Mr. R. H. Parr,^ opening a Unionist Club at Bristol, is 
reported by The Bristol Times and Mirror to have said : 

“ Weekly meetings would be held at that club, and no pains would be 
taken to keep interest alive in that district (hear, hear).” 

But this is quite th^ wrong spirit. 

' ) 

“The stoppage of the circulation forces people to return home on 
foot .” — Birmingham Post. 

Nothing like exercise when you feel queer. 


"ETERNO RUBBER. HEEL5 



Are joa quite sure tKose ere ETERN05''? 


An advertisee, to be really successful, should always depict his 

CLIENTS AS MOVING IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES. 
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injuries while walking in his cleej) lias , tinguislied brigand is peouli irly liable, 


but liis iron coiistitiitlon enables him to 
survive what '\voiilcl prove fatal to the 
averaije man. 


CHARIVARIA. caused a general feeling of uneasiness but bis iron constitution enables liini to 

Ditay schools are now raising funds in the War Office. ' survive what '\voiilcl prove fatal to the 

vdtli the object of presenting Captain ^ 'average man. ^ ^ 

Scott with sleiglis and dogs for his Sir David C4ill declares that Halley s 

South Pole Expedition. The sleighs Comet is incapable of exercising any We are bai>py to be able to confraciict 
and dogs, it is announced, will be named political influence. Still there are other the rumour that when, in the recent 
after the schools. In view of the fact heavenly bodies on the side of the election for a Primate of Australia, tne 
that some explorers look upon their dogs Government. There is always Mr. Belloc. Archbishop of Sydney and the Arcli- 
as emergency rations, it is to be hoped . . bislmp of Brisbane tied,^ the prelates 

that the little chap who may be named One hears so often that British Enter- decided the matter by tossing. 

“ Eton ” will not be super- * ^ 

^Vhat IS wrong with tlie 

StltlOUS. ^ , 1 J-n 


3|5 

One hears so often that British Enter- 


! rViUUUJLDUVJJJ KJJ. *^*V..* 

[bishop of Brisbane tied, the prelates 
I decided the matter by tossing. 


It seems somewhat cuii- 
ous that, scarcely had it 
been intimated that the 
Kino objected^ strongly to 
the impoit unities of staling 
throngs at Brighton, when 
it was announced that His 
Maj esty’s grandsons, Prince 
Albert and Prince Henry 
of Wales, are to go to Broad- 
stairs. It is, we suppose, 
with a view to hardening 
them against what they 
may have to put up with 
later on. h* ^ 

A Royal Warrant has 
been issued for the safe- 
guarding of Baronets’ 
titles. We should have 
thought that the case of 
the IVers was more urgent. 

* # ♦ 

’ ^ 

, Lord Rosebery, at the 
dinner in honour of Mr. 
Harold Cox, proposed that 
a new party should be 

organised from the Silent 
Vote. As the Irishman 
said, ‘‘The Silent Voter 
must make his Voice 

heard.” ^ h; 

: * 

The Life of John Eed- 
mond, M,P.j is announced. 
This is what Mr. Asquith 
will be asking for shoitly. 
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Tlie proprietors of Books GoZ/cr. “I cas’t get the thkg our, asd I’ve hit habd esocoh!” v,„t'*te continues 

of To-day ai^ offering a Superior Caddie. “Ah. Sib! it’s koi STBEEGxn wot s beqcibed, its ^ 

Pof n® . ISTE U.W’." and it seems that it may 

In comfection with this vexed question 1 prise is dead that it is pleasant to he go too far For ^ 

we understand that a high authority at able to adduce evidence to the contrary. “ eL^ as 

Carmelite House is now of the opinion We understand that as a seciuel to the Sir Thoaias Hav^nce is a^cnoea as ^ 

£. joIi-BS, at „r rate, aUld report that M»r. Harm, the Stdtaa of bebog.eg to the IVeaoh SehooL 

h„.».thi.gloao,»jtl.S»p. SSretri fwS^Li'^rif.tel A dear old l.dj, «, hearing that 

Since the last Lsion the interior to him the other day, a British firm has rubber shareswerenowm great demand, 
of the House of Commons has been drawn the attention of the Rench said that she supposed they were more : 
thoromrhlv cleansed and generally beau- Government to their indestructible rag- durable than the usual soi . ^ 

tified and brightened. The knowledge books. 

of this made the fate of the rejected , , r w .u . u , t ^c. Motto for a speculator who wishes to 

Candidates harder than ever to bear. We are glad to >ear that js ; j 

^ ^ once more recovering from liis cleatJi.j 


mauer uy 

What is wrong with the 
law of Supply and Demand? 
In spite of the recent sur- 
feit of wet, the Water 
Board is talking of raising 
the rate. ^ 

The Association of Short- 
hand Writers and Tj'pists 
discussed last week the 
question of what typists 
should eat for lunch. 
Curiously enough, no one 

suggested type and onions. 

* * 

* 

Said a policeman of a 
prisoner at Kingston last 
week: — “He is a clever 
mechanic who has invented 
a fog-signalling apparatus 
and also a special van | 
brake, but neither of them 
seemed to catch on.” We 
are not mechanical our- 
selves, but we should say 
that a brake which would 
not catch on was almost 
doomed to failuie from its 
birth. * ^ 


“It often occurs,” says 
Monsieur Rodin in La 
Revue, “ that the uglier a 
being is in Nature, the 
more beautiful he is in 
Art.” It is astonishing, 
however, how many artists, 
in spite of admirable 
material, are producing the 
most regrettable portraits. 

* ^ 

4c 

The Entente continues 
to make enormous strides, , 
- and it seems that it may 
For example, in the 


The fact that a soldier has met with iThis is an ailment to Avlxich the dis-j 


Rubber et aes triplex. 


VOL. cxxxvrii. 
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A FABLE OF THE CRISIS. 

“ Tbeie avus r young lady of 

Old Lmenclt. 

[Efforts have been made by some of the 
Liberal Press to put a gloss upon the luncheon 
given last week to Mr. John PlEdmond and other 
Nationalists by the CHAisCFXLOB at his official 
resid^^nce. The Bally Chronicle expresses a 
doubt as to whether “ he sa^v the Irish leaders 
on tliat occasion at all,” while The Westminster 
Gazette speaks of Mr. PiEDMOND as having 
“ waited on ” the author of the Budget.] 

There is a legend, freely sung 
Where Limerick liarpers sit at mess, 
About a Lady, sadly young, 

And Riga was her home address. 

Great nerve she had and knew the game 
Of handling large and savage brutes ; 
Even the Tiger, turning, tame, 

Would wait on her and lick her boots. 

(These cats, you say, affect the East, 

And Riga sounds too cold by far ? 

I know ; but this peculiar beast 
Was not as other tigers are.) 

One day, when lunching off the grill, 

She tosi ed him many a tasty snack, 
And not a hitch occurred until 
vShe started riding on his back. 

In what direction went the twain ; 

Whether the brute obeyed her whim, 
Or, feeling shaky, she was fain ' 

To leave the choice of route to him ; — 

Whether lie galloped lithe and gay, 

Or trickled at a funeral trot, 

I should not hesitate to say 
Were I aware, but I am not. | 

One thing is certain : human sight | 
Failed at the rest, but this is known — 
That, when the Tiger, late at night, 
Came padding back, he came alone ; 

Alone, that is, to outward view. 

But purring softly all the while, 

His tummy big enough for tw'o, 

And on his face a fat, fat smile. 

=============^ 0. S. 

The Journalistic Touch. 

“ When Big Ben boomed out the hour of two 
this afternoon, the House of Commons lesembled 
nothing so much as a swarm of Gargantuan 
bees.” — Bristol Times. 

Surely the writer is in error. We can 
think of several things which the House 
resembled much more closely. 

“The large grey hat of Mr, John Ward was 
ornamenting the cross-benches, and many jn-o- 
miuent politicians found accommodation there.” 

Evening Neics. 

Impromptu lyric : — 

There was an M.P. with a hat 
Which was grey, and a large one 
at that ; 

Two Rads and a Tory 
And Samuel Storey, 

They aR found a seat in this hat. 


HINTS TO PARLIAMENTARY FRESHMEN. 

[This guide is intended for the sole and ei- 
clusive use of these gentlemen who, much to 
their own amusement and surprise, find them- 
selves now for the first time Members of the 
Hou-e of Commons. The public at large is 
forbidden to read it, as the matter contained 
is of a particularly private and confidential 
nature. . . . Printed and PubLshed by 
Authority. Whose authority? Ah’] 

I. — General Information. 

The nearest underground station to 
Westminster is Westminster. 

You should see that your letters are 
addressed to “House of Commons, Op- 
posite Underground Station,” and not to 
“]\ear Pimlico.” 

The large building opposite the Houses 
of Parliament is St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
The large building opposite St. Thomas’s 
Hospitd is the Houses of Parliament. 

The seat you secure on the first day 
will be yours for the Session. There 
are no early doors and it is not permissi- 
ble to have your place in the queue or j 
your seat in the House reserved for you [ 
by a messenger boy, unless be be a duly 
elected Member of Parliament. 1 

Of the six hundred and seventy 
recent elections your own has been by 
far the most important and the most to 
bo talked about. Do not be led to 
think otherwise by the conceited re- 
marks of other Members. 

If you have been committing burglaries 
on the strength of the M.P.’s privilege 
of freedom from arrest for forty days 
before and after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, you will be disappointed to learn 
that that privilege docs not extend to 
indictable offences. 

It is a tradition of the House that all 
Members know each other without an 
introduction. Of course, everybody else 
will know you, but you must also appear 
to know everybody else. 

Thus, if you cannot avoid conversation 
with a mere Labour man, salve your 
pride by regarding yourself as a 
pbilantln-opist taking a kindly interest 
in the well-being of the lower classes. 

Possibly your chief object in putting 
up for one of the best clubs in London 
was that you might he thrown into the 
society of Mr. Victor Grayson. We 
regret to have to announce that that 
gentleman has decided to sever his con- 
nection with the House. It is said 
that in coming to this decision he was 
largely influenced by the expressed 
opinion of his electorate. 


II —Particular Information. 

(1) For Members of the Majority. 

However much you dislike the food 
provided for you by the Kitchen Com- 
mittee, your chief expects you to refrain 
from making any complaint. Remember 
that you have pledged yourself to oppose 
any attempt at Tariff Reform. 

You are further expected to enter the 
House by the Free Tradesmen’s entrance 
only. 

Mr. Asquith solicits the favour of your 
vote on all divisions, but finds himself 
unable to fetch you to record your vote 
in a motor. 

Remember that at critical moments 
of high policy Mr. Winston Churchill 
has a great deal of complicated thinking 
to do. He must consider the interests 
of the Government as opposed to those 
of the Opposition ; the interests of him- 
self and Mr. Lloyd George as opposed 
to those of the Government ; the interests 
of himself as opposed to those of Mr. 
Lloyd George. Any remarks you may 
desire to make to him upon the struc- 
tural merits or demerits of the House, 
its upholstery or heating apparatus, 
should be postponed. 

In 1772 a BiU was rejected, thrown 
over the Table by the Speaker, and 
kicked out of the House by the Mem- 
bers, because it had been returned from 
the Lords with au amendment to a 
money clause. Be sure always to have 
a pair of football boots and an old suit 
ready to don at a moment’s notice. 

Temperance advocates among you 
will be glad to learn that there is no 
Off-licence and no Bottle and Jug 
Department attaching to the Bar of the 
House of Commons. 

In demolishing the House of Lords, 
please be careful not to hurt the char- 
women and other members of the staff, 
whom necessity, and not the inherent 
viciousness of aristocratic birth, brings 
upon the premises. 

(2) For Nationalists only. 

In making yourself comfortable in 
the quarters specially reserved for you 
at Westminster, do not forget that your 
main object in life is to cut yourself off 
from the place for ever. 

“ The Bishop of Bristol was the sole occupant 
of the Episcopal Bench. He, having said 
prayers, stayed for the event of the day. Tha 
other Lords just looked in, swore, and Avent out 
again .” — Irish Times. 

We think the Prelate should have made 
some protest. 
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“WHEN CONSTABULARY DUTY’S TO BE DONE.” 

Mb. Lloyd George (io t^e n,v= Home Secretary). “I SUPPOSE YOU'RE GOING TO SETTLE DOWN NOW?” 

Mr. Wiesxoe Churouill. “YES; BUT I SHAN’T FORGET YOU. IF YOU FIND YOURSELF IN TROUBLE I’LL SEE 
IF I CAN’T GET YOU A REPRIEVE, FOR THE SAKE OP OLD TIMES!” 





THE LIMIT. 


[Another G-eiieral Election within three months is anticipated in some 
quarters.] 


Never a wMne escaped me, not a whimper 

Through all those weeks of weariness and fuss, | 

When every morning found the lyre grow limper, 

As Lloyd said this and Churchill laboured thus. j 

W’ho heeded songs meanwhile? What oats had Pega- 
sus ? I 


If it be so, then, Ministers, take warning ! 

Ere I submit to that impendent pall, 

Out I shall go (accomplices suborning) 

And wreck the panes in Downing Street, and squall, 

“ No votes for anyone ! No votes ! No votes at all ! ” 

Evoe. 


Gloomy Outlook: in XJ.S.A. 


Here were the papers stripped of half their glory, ' 

The subjects which delight the Muse and me ; 

What do we care for Liberal or for Tory 
So we preserve a Press that’s fancy free, 

Ranging the whole wide world (through Reuter’s agency) ? 


The sun was blotted out with facts and figures, 

And through the darkness, desolate, opaque, 
Perspiring rhetoricians toiled like niggers 
As though some solid issue were at stake. 

Poor innocents ! And yet I neither moved nor spake. 


And now, as when the last straw comes and smashes 
The overburdened dromedary’s spine, 

They hint at more elections. Dust and ashes ! 

Am I to take this tyranny supine ? 

Is there no end to politics, no anodyne? 


There are times when one despairs of the American’s sense 
of humour — not his own humour, of course, but other people’s. 
Here is The Outlook, of New York, whose “Contributory 
Editor” is no less a man than the great Teddy himself, re- 
printing (without acknowledgment) a large slab of Mr. 
Punch's recent burlesque of 1V&. ]\Iaurice Hewlett’s Election 
Manifesto, under the impression that it has got hold of the 
original. If all British humour is to be taken like this, 
au grand shieiix, we can understand the cause of some of 
those misapprehensions which are popularly encouraged over 
there in regard to this admirable commodity. Fortunately 
The Neio York Sim, less because it loves Punch than because 
it has its own private quarrel with The Outlook, has exposed 
the latter organ of culture as having lifted, in ignorance of ! 
the nature of its swag, “ the delightful imitation of Hew- 
lettian precocity published by the London Punch T So 
we 11 leave it at that. 


Must I again be numbered with the readers 
Of awful economic rigmaroles ? 

Admire the spectacle of party leaders 

For ever climbing up their slippery polls ? 

And hear the “Last Results ” sound forth like funeral 
tolls? 


The Murder in Cromwell Road, 

Ethel (writing to friend ). — “Poor Mabel, you know, is 
pretty rotten, getting over the ‘flu.’ I thought she might 
he dull, so I sent her my jig-saw, ‘ The Victory off Ports- 
mouth.’ I just popped in a handful from ‘ The Finding of 
Moses,’ to make it more interesting.” 
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MATTERS OF GRAVE IMPORTANCE. 

rWe gi'eatly regret to aiinomice tliat the 
mini of cur Special Correspondent Behind the 
Scenes has become unhinged by the sUess of 
lecent events, and that he is evidently oljsessed 
■with the idea among others) that Punch is a 
daily paper. At any rate, he has been sending 
us veracious reports each day from Do^^ming 
Street of an extremely topical nature ; reports 
which, when collected at the end of die week 
into volume form, necessarily lose much of 
their apparent veiacity. Stil', even so they 
seem to us to he at least as readable as the best 
efforts of rival correspondents.— Ed. Punch'} 

Monday . — The situation has now be- 
come very tense. 

The question of Budget or Veto first 
is si ill exercising the minds of Ministers 
to the exclusion of all other matters. At 
this moment, therefore, it may not be 
out of place to recall the words of Mr. 
Asquith at the Albert Hall, at the end of 
last year. Mr. Asquith said : — 

“ We shall not hold safeguards, neither 
shall we assume safeguards, until we 
have received the experience which Par- 
liament shows to be necessary in the 
office of a single lifetime.” 

Eemembering these words, and the 
further pledge of the Piuaie Minister to 
retropose reimspeetively all the taxes 
without a single comma as from this time 
forward, we have no hesitation in saying 
that the policy of the Government may 
be summed up in two words : — 

Budgetoe First. 

Tuesday, — Mr. xAsquith had a busy 
day yesterday. His time-table was as 
follows : — 

11.30 Meeting of the Cabinet. 

12.30 Audience of the King. 

3.30 Meeting of the Cabinet. 

5.0 Second audience of His jVLuESTy. 

6.0 Meeting of the Cabinet. 

7.0 Receives Mr. Redmond. 

8.0 Meeting of the Cabinet. 

9.0 Receives Mr. Barnes. 

10.0 Meeting of the Cabinet. 

11.0 Receives Mr. Belloc. 

12.0 Final meeting of the Cabinet. 

One of the first to arrive at 10, Down- 
ing Street, was Mr. J. A. Pease, the new 
Chancellor of the Duchy. He reports 
that the Duchy is looking extremely 
well after the recent rain, and says that 
he quite expects to like the life. 

^ It is now generally agreed that the 
situation has lightened considerably, 
and attention is called pretty generally 
to the words of Mr. Asquith before the 
dissolution of the last Parliament. It 
may be as well to set them down here : 

“We shall not assume experience 
neither shall the will of the elected safe- 
guards prevail until we have shown 
Parliament the single ofiSce which a 
lifetime holds to be necessary.” 

This is now taken to mean 

Veebidge First. 


Wednesday, — As we announced yester- 
day the policy of “ Vedgebo First, then 
Teebiv ” is rapidly- gaining ground, and 
it is felt that unless ^Ir. Asquhti is pre- 
pared to sacrifice his owm inclinations 
to this end his hand may be forced. 
His own view of the situation was 
different, as will be remembered if we 
recall his famous declaration at the 
Albert HaU 

“We shall not hold lifetimes, neither 
shall we experience lifetimes, until we 
have elected Parliaments within the 
limits of a single safeguard wKich 
necessity shows to he assumed.” 

Yesterday’s diary was as follows : — 

12.0 Mr, Asquith receives Mr. 

Peliss ier 

1.30 Mr. W. O’Brien dissolves Par- 

liament. 

2.30 Mr. Redmond receives Mr. T. P. 

O’Connor. 

4.0 Mr. Garvin dissolves Parlia- 

ment. 

5.30 Ml*. Byles receives Mr. Bei^loc. 

6.0 Mr. Harold Cox dissolves Par- 

liament. I 

(K.B . — Cabinet Councils every half- i 
hour. Refreshments frovided,) 

Tidgebov First. 

Thursday, — The situation has sud- 
denly taken a startling turn. A brief 
synopsis of yesterday’s happenings will 
best show the course which events are 
taking ; but in view of the exceptional 
nature of the crisis it is well to restate 
first Mr. Asquith’s pledge as given by 
him at the Albert Hall towards the end 
of 1909 

“We shall not assume lifeguards, 
neither shall we hold lifeguards, until 
we have received those limits within the 
experience of a single safetime which 
Parliament shows to be elected.” 

(Cahinet Councils emi'y three minutes. 
Season tickets must he shown on demand,) 

10.0 Mr. Redmond reaches Downing 

Street. 

10.5 Mr. Asquith produces gua- 

rantees. 

10.6 Ml*. Asquith produces safe- 

guards. 

10.7 . Mr. Redmonud leaves Downing 

Street. 

11.0 Mr. Redmond calls on Mr. 

O’Connor. 

11.1 Mr. Redmond shows safeguards 

to Mr. O’Connor. 

11.2. Mr. Redmond shows guarantees 

to Mr. O’Connor. 

12.0 Mr. O’Connor calls on Mr. 

Barnes. 

12.1 Mr. O’Connor shows guarantees 

to Mr, Barnes. 

12.2 Mr. O'CoNUtTOR shows safeguards 

to Mr. Barnes. 

1.0 Mr. Byles calls on Mr. Belloc. 

1.1 Mr. Barnes arrives. 


1.2 !Mr. Barnes shows guarantees to 

Mr. Byles. 

1.3 Mr. Barnes shows safeguards 

to Mr. Belloc. 

2.0 Messrs. Redmond, 0‘Connor, 

Barnes, Byles, Belloc, and 

Pelissier call on Mr. Asquith. 

3.0 Vedgeho First, 

Friday, — The situation is now at its 
tensest. All depends on Mr. Claude 
Hay. kir. Haldane’s pledge not to re- 
main single within the lifetime of an 
elected Parliament is generally thought 
to have little hearing on the situation. 
Mr. Harold Cox called on Mr. Pfxissier 
at an early hour yestei day. Mr. Pelissier 
subsequently left for Pai is. The Seine is 
reported to have risen again. The Cil\n- 
CELLOR OF THE DucHY declared vrar on 
Ireland at 3 p.m. and the Duchy’s fleet 
sailed for Dublin. Mr. W. O’Brien 
called on Mr. George Alexander to 
enquire after his new trouser-press. 
Lord Roberts called at Downing St. to 
inspect the Royal Safeguards (The Blues). 

Budgebo First. 

Saturday. — We are in a position to 
announce that a settlement has at length 
been arrived at, and that all the rumours 
of the past w’eek may be dismissed as 
wholly unauthorised. By an arrange- 
ment come to between Messrs. Asquith, 
Balfour, Redmond, Barnes, O’Brien, 
0 Connor, Byles, Belloc, Hay, Pelis- 
[ siER, Alexander and Cox, the following 
! sequence of events will be observed in 
Parliament next week : — 

1. King’s Speech. 

2. Address. 

3. Budgetoe. 

4. Veebidge. 

5. Todgebit. 

6. Safeguards. 

7. Chaos. 

8. Vidgebodge. 

9. Gobo. 

10. Limits. 

That this is the most satisfactory way 
out of the impasse will be generally 
admitted, even by the most violent 
partisan ; it will be admitted also that 
Mr. Asquith has shown great tact in 
dealing with the situation. And now 
that the crisis has at last been overcome 
there will be many who will not fail to 
recall the memorable words of the Prime 
Minister at the Albert Hall in the closing 
days of the old year : — 

“We shall not guard safes, neither 
shall we assume small holdings without 
limiting side-shows within the experi- 
ence of a single comma,” A. A. M. 

From a lecture on the Irish drama : — 

“Monarchy is really a painted wooden figure- 
head, which reached the zenith of its splendour 
centuries ago, and is now at its last gasp.” 

Cork Constitution. 

What a life ! 
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REMARKABLE MARTIAN 
OBSERVATIONS. 

[Whilst the British Press has been making 
special reference to Profe-sor Lowell’s dis- 
covery of a new canal in Mars, it is remarkable 
that this extract from The Martian Ai'tronomieal 
Thnes has not hem qtioted by a single Briiish 
paper.] 

Summary of Professor Zzclioote’s 
special observations on the cnrions 
variations in colour of the One Moon 
Star. I 

At an early period in this year, careful 
observers noticed that tlie colours of the 
portion of the star under observation 
showed a tendency to alter. The strong 
red which was characteristic of the bulk 
of the area began to alternate violently 
with blue. The most plausible expla- 
nation of these colour-changes is that 
they are caused by violent ebullitions of 
gas. Advocates, however, of the inter- 
esting theory that the One Moon Star 
possesses inhabitants assert that the 
colourings are produced by human 
energy. Gradually the blue colouring 
covered a larger portion of the surface, 
though towards the north, near the polar 
cap, the red colouring seemed excep- 
tionally persistent. 

For the moment the changes appear 
to have ceased, and now the visible area 
of the One Moon >Star is almost equally 
divided between red and blue, though 
; on one side there is a patch of bright 
green colouring. According to the 
keenest observers, there has been a ten- 
dency on the part of the red gas to 
amalgamate with the green. It is quite 
possible, alleges Professor Zzchoote, that 
such a chemical combination may result 
in an awful explosion, which may sepa- 
rate entirely the area held by the green 
from that occupied by the other colours. 

Amongst scientists who adopt the 
theory that the One Moon Star is 
inhabited opinion is divided as to the 
meaning of the colour-changes. One 
section argues that the red area, being 
situated nearer the pDolar cap, is the 
scene of the keenest struggle for ex- 
istence, and that its inhabitants must 
therefore be more intelligent. There- 
fore they conclude that the encroachment 
of the blue on the red is a sign of a suc- 
cessful inroad by savage barbarians. 

On tlie other hand, other scientists 
argue that the colder climate and 
constant rainfall of the northern area 
must he absolutely inimical to the 
growth of civilization. Hence any spread 
of the blue at the expense of the red 
indicates that the area of civilization is 
extending in the One Moon Star. 

Professor Zzchoote, though declining 
to commit himself to any delnite opinion 
on these points, declares that he antici- 
pates more remarkable developments on 
the One Moon Star at an early date. It 
is impossible that the various floating 


gases can continue in their present 
condition. Either a peaceful amalgama- 
tion or an explosion must take place. . 

He notes further that the curious 
groove on the surface of the One ^loon 
Star, which has only appeared at intervals 
for the last fifteen years, is once more 
visible. It will be remembered that 
the Professor very happily named this 
groove “The Lonely Furrow.” 


THE DULNESS OF DOWNING STRRET. 

The extremely prosaic character (duly 
reported in the Press) of the scene 
in Downing Street on the arrival of 
Ministers to attend the recent series 
of Cabinet meetings, suggests that 
something might be done to reward 
the patience of the usual crowd by in- 
creasing the interest of these occasions. 
This could easily be done if Cabinet 
Ministers would use a little imagination, 
incidentally furnishing the Press with 
light material of the following order 

Looking very fit in his smart running 
pants, the Prime Minister, who had left 
Windsor four hours earlier and followed 
the Marathon route, was seen rounding 
the corner into Downing Street just as 
Big Ben was striking three. Great 
crowds cheered the fine sprint which 
terminated a splendidly-sustained effort. 

At 3.5 the Chancellor, who had 
come up after spending the week-end 
in Carnarvon, arrived over No. 10 in 
his well-known dirigible, “Belle of 
Blaenau Festiniog,” and, descending by 
parachute to the level of the street, 
passed thi*ough the man-hole, and so 
gained entrance to the Cabinet chamber. 

The next familiar figure to be seen 
was that of Lord Crewe, who arrived in 
a wheelbarrow, propelled by another 
member of the doomed House. 

The Irish Secretary followed, amid 
loud cheers, in a well-equipped jaunting- 
car, followed by a taxi in which Mr. 
Churchill figured at the driving-wheel. 
Interest deepened when it was observed 
that the chauffeur was seated inside. 

“It occurred to me,” remarked the 
ex-PRESIDENT OF THE BoARD OF TrADE tO a 
Kodak-operator, “ that on the way here 
the man and I might very well make a 
I labour exchange.” 


“ Dr. Hinckley, who is well known from his 
astronomical observations, dwelt on the planet 
Mars .” — Meriden (Comi.) Eeeord. 

There you are, that settles it. His 
reminiscences of how he fell into a canal 
when a small boy will be of extra- 
ordinary interest. 


“ Visitors are sometimes concerned about the 
spelling of the name of this station. *Moul- 
mein,’ ‘Monlmein,’ ‘Monlmein’ and, rarely, 
‘ Moulmein.’ ” — Rangoon Gazette, 

Of the four we prefer “ Moulmein.” 


HOME ADVERTISING. 

[“ Ml*. D. Stewart Dawson said he too owed his ■ 
success to advertising. He could ’tell stories ! 
about advertising that would electiify them ! 
and induce each one of them to go home and i 
advertise.” — Westminster Gazette ] - | 

Eeggie perused the above, and after ; 
a moment’s quiet reflection went softly ; 
from the i-oom and ' upstairs into his i 
father’s study. , 'The study was the ■ 
place where Reggie’s father read the 
paper or gently slept when he was not ; 
busy at golf. Just now he , was up to ■ 
his neck in golf, so Regoie turned the ; 
key of the door, gathered together a 
bundle of newspapers and some large i 
sheets of white paper, and set to work, i 
By a piece of great good foriune there I 
was red ink in the ink-pot marked 
“ Red,” besides a blue pencil and black , 
ink, a dried-up paste-brush, and a small \ 
camel’s-hair brush which his father kept j 
for painting his throat when the golf 
had tried it too severely. | 

Parts of the advertisements he copied ! 
from the newspapers ; parts were the • 
creation of his own brain. They made 
a brave show when he had thoroughly • 
pinned them to the backs of the books j 
on the shelves. When Reggie’s father, ; 
feeling vei*y comfortable, entered his 
study after dinner, he suddenly stopped , 
humming to himself, took the cigar j 
from his mouth, and said he was — what : 
we venture to hope he never will he. I 
Here are some of the advertisements : — i 

WANTED A Air-gnn like Mark Symmonses. l 
Only 12s. and Sixpence and it would give me a 
lot of pleasure and plenty of people spend more ' 
than that on a days golf and things like that. ! 
AjDply Reggie. 1 

MOTHERS ! AVliy alienate the affections of 
your Children by making them take Nasty 
Medicines? Try TREAKLYOIL, Cheaper and 
Better than Cod Liver Oil, Senner Tea, Monyated ’ 
Qwineeii, and the beastly medsin you gave me | 
on Monday for being sick. (Up to a point this | 
was copied from a newspaper.) ; 

DOES YOQR HAIR FALL OUT? All ; 
Bald Men Should Read Tliis ! Put your Hair | 
on Parade Every Morning, give it our Hair- j 
Drill, and dont let it fall out of the ranks. Read • 
our Testimonials: “Young recruits going | 
strong.” — ^^Iajor, R.A. “Father doesent do , 
your hair drill but it might do his hair good , 
and I should like to watch him doing it I love j 
soldiers. — Reggie. | 

WANTED a Coinfotabble Home a long way j 
away for a girl aged 10 years. Can look after ; j 
dolls like annything but cant play criket what- } 
ewer she may state to the contry. Reason for 
leaving she is a nuisance. Apply Regjie. 1 


All the Ancient Britons required for 
the pre-historic scene in the London' 
Pageant are to he selected from Hackney. 

In order to preserve the colour of the 
period, they will drive up in Hackney 
cabs, if sufficient examples of thisj 
ancient survival can be mustered., , j 
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THE UNIVERSAL CRITIC. 

-A CORRESPONDENT of The Northern 
Tribune lias been complaining that the 
reports of weddings are so much alike 
that they ought not to be printed in 
extenso at all. Perhaps he would prefer 
criticism. We offer two examples for 
him to choose from. 

I The Bland. 

A successful and crowded wedding 
was held yesterday at St. Julien’s 
Church, when Mr. Gabriel Santander 
and Miss Esther MacNiven were well 
married by the Rev. Moysiiis Pond. 
The church had been decorated with 
skill and judgment, although possibly 
the note of red was a little too prominent. 

The bride, who was supported by a 
very capable bevy of young ladies, wore 
a white satin dress, on which no pains 
had been spared, and the bridegroom 
charmed everyone by his manly bearing 
and ^be excellence of his frock coat. He 
spoke His lines with perfect enunciation, 
therein setting an example to the bride, 
whb was not, we regret to say, distinctly 
audible in every part of the church, and 


had she been a public speaker would no 
doubt have been adjured to be more dis- 
tinct, In a wedding, however, whether 
rightly or wrongly, it is agreed that these 
little defects may be overlooked. 

The clergyman’s sermon was a sterling 
if somewhat hackneyed effort ; but, after 
all, what is there new to say V Save for 
two or three rather feeble passages here 
and there we have nothing but praise 
for the organist’s rendering of the 
Lohengrin “ Wedding March,’’ while 
the quality of the confetti thrown at the 
happy couple seemed to us of the best. 

n. The Exacting. 

We have been present at many 
weddings in our time, but never at a 
more disappointing function than that 
which we saw yesterday at St.^ Peter s 
Church, To begin with, the bride was 
late, an unpardonable error — so late, 
indeed, that the bridegroom was only 
too patently fearful that something seri- 
ous had happened, although why_ a 
man should fret at having his married 
life abbreviated we cannot understand. 
Then, when the lady did arrive, she was 
observed to be in a state of nervousness 


highly unbecoming to herself and highly 
unflattering to her future husband. Her 
veil was awry, and, to add to her mis- 
fortunes, her clumsy fool of a father trod 
on her dress and tore it. The brides- 
maids were an ordinary-looking lot, and 
whoever designed their costumes ought 
to know better. 

The bridegroom did his best to carry i 
off the ceremony with eclat, but he was 
in poor voice and his difficu ties with 
the ring were unceasing. The bride 
was discovered to have no voice at all ; 
but the easy-going clergyman was evi- 
dently satisfied with her whispers, for 
he pronounced them man and wife amid 
perfect silence on the part of the audi- 
ence, and the event was over. We came 
away convinced that a , few more re- 
hearsals would have made a wonderful 
difference, 

Lord Rosebery as reported in The 
Manchester Guardian : — 

‘I sometimes venture to winder in the 
audacious moment of soliture— and perhaps you 
will allow me to consider the present as one of 
those.” 

By all means. 
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Once I hated the post with its budget of ills, 

And I hated the postman, the beai*er of bills ; 

But now when he comes with his letters for me 
I rush, yes, I rush to inspect them with glee. 

They Ve as good as quinine for my spirits and health. 

For they all ,of them speak of unlimited wealth 
'Which is waiting for me, like a cub for the cubber, 

If I only invest all my money in Paibber. 

It is found in all lands where an Englishman may go, 

In Bolivia, Brazil, and in Tierra del Fuego ; 

In the isles of the wily Malay, and in Java, 

In the depths of Pern, in' the purlieus of Ava. 

There’s the Takitor-Leevit, the Book\tan~Gatcliitj 
The Bongo ^ the Bingo, the Taplt, the Skratcliit, 

ALL names full of hope for the toiler and grubber 
Who means to be rich by investing in Rubber. 

Each morn with my letters I go to my lair, 

And peruse every glowing prospectus with care. 

They have all got their buildings, their trees and their labour, 
And each gives a better report than its neighbour. I 

“ Walk up and walk in and you ’ll all be content 
With your twenty or thirty or forty per cent. ! ” — 

That ’s the sense I collect from the laib-a-dub-dubber 
Whose drum sounds the rapturous glories of Rubber. 

There ’s a proverb I heard as an innocent child 
Which warns you of cats feroB not, (when they ’re wild). 


No matter ; I ’ll scrape up a thousand or two 
And invest them in trees in Brazil br Peru. 

To neglect such a chance is the part of a dunce ; 

I intend to be rich, and I ’ll be it at once ; 

For my trees, as a whale makes you rich with his blubber, 
Shall provide me with millions by yielding their Rubber, 


What happened to Hobbs. 

“After the kick out Spitty, the outside wing man, got the leather 
and passed in the centre to Hobbs, who kicked the ball over his 
head, and came down and went into the net to the goalie’s surprise.” — 
Bath Chronicle, 

From the London Letter in The Bath Herald : — 

“All day Saturday and again yesterday visitors pressed into the 
Spanish Room of the National Gallery to see the chosen pictures 
from the Salting Bequest. It was a well-dressed crowd when I 
joined it.” 

The little more and how much it is ! 


Mr. Punch Regrets. 

In a recent article in these pages, the name “ Tarmac ” was 
given to a substance described as being composed of tar, sand 
and sawdust. This has caused great and regrettable pain 
in certain quarters. Mr, Punch is sorry that his contributor 
should have employed the registered name of a distinguished 
company that produces a road-material among whose in- 
gredients neither sand nor sawdust plays any part at all-^ 
not even so much as a walking part. : ■ , * 
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“So THEY WALK OCT, SIDE BY SIDE.” 

Asquith. Well, my dear Artliur, this is better thaa climbing up those confounded ladder?, 
anyhow ! ” 

Arthur B. “ Yes ; but there 's no telling how soon we shall be on ’em again, that ’s the 
worst of it 1 ” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, Feb. 15. 
— Was it a blush on ingenuous counten- 
ance, or was it merely the tan on the 
sensitive cheek one brings home at this 
time of the year after brief sojourn on 
the sunny Riviera ? Difference of opinion 
remains unsettled. Certainly when 
Premier entered just now from behind 
Speaker’s Chair the rousing cheer from 
crowded benches of faithful followers 
that hailed his coming brought flush to 
his cheek. 

A minute later cheer taken up from 
other side as Prince Arthur lounged in 
with that air of studious casualness he 
preserves for these occasions. Happen- 
ing to be passing by thought he might 
as well look in. And heie he is, his 
white locks a never-ceasing sm'prise to 
us who remember him as far hack as 
Fourth Party days. Makes no sign of 
recognition of the gladsome shout of 
welcome. Cannot fail to recognise in it 
the loudest that for full four years has 
greeted his ear on entering House. The 
camp where his friends gather, a Deserted 
Village in the last Parliament, now holds 
a teeming population, glad they are alive 
and safely seated. 

No Speaker in the Chair, for, like the 
Spanish fleet on a memorable occasion, 
he is not yet in sight. No Mace on the 
Table. Presently enters Black Rod, a 
vision in courtly garb that awes new 
Members who have never looked on the 
like before. At times when House is 
fully constituted, with Speaker en- 
throned, Black Rod advances to table 
with carefully counted steps, thrice 
making low obeisance. This afternoon, I 
his goal a Maceless Table, an empty 
Chair, he with nice discrimination bows 
only once as lie crosses the Bar. 

Brings a summons to this “honourable 
House immediately to attend the House 
of Peeis to hear the King’s Commission 
read.” The Clerk of the House, like 
Coplietua with a difference, steps down 
in wig and gown and leads the way. 
The Premier promptly follows. Finding 
himself alone, he looks shyly round and, 
seeing Prince Arthur, awaits his coming. 
So they walk out, side by side, in friendly 
converse, as if the General Election had 
vanished like a frigid nightmare, or as 
if all the hard words spoken had been 
calculated benisons. 

After brief interval flock of Members 
who followed their Leaders to Bar of 
House of Lords stream hack again. They 
have received instructions to “ repair to 
the place where you are to sit and there 
proceed to the choice of some proper 
person to be your Speaker.” “ Some 
proper person,” forsooth! “Repair to 
the House where you are to sit,” quotha. 

In the phrase is uncanny echo of the 


formula occasionally heard in criminal 
courts of justice, where the prisoner in 
the dock is ordered to “return to the 
place whence you came” as a prelimi- 
nary to being “hanged by the neck till 
you are dead.” 

However, Don’t KeirHardie says we ’ll 
change all that by-and-by. 

The Resolution “that the Right Hon. 
James William Lowther do take the 
Chair in this House as Speaker ” com- 
mitted to charge of Papa Burt, who, 
somewhat late in life, finds himself 
Father of a family 669 strong. A little 
embarrassed with sudden situation and 
unwonted responsibility. A proud posi- 
tion for the pit-boy of sixty years ago to 
he hailed Father of the House of Com- 
mons, its honoured spokesman in pro- 
i posing the election of the Speaker. 


Embarrassment only temporary. Papa 
Burt, content to he himself (than who 
there is no better chap), delivered speech 
that had the charm of earnestness, the 
winsomeness of simplicity. 

By flash of dramatic instinct, Prince 
Arthur “presented” Harry Chaplin to 
second the motion. Lnpossible to con- 
ceive a wider difference in individuality, 
honourable to both, than here came to 
the front. Strikingly illustrative of the 
universality of the House and the rigidity 
of its democratic principle of the equality 
of man when duly elected M.P. 

Murmur greeted one sentence of the 
ex-Squire of Blankney’s speech. 

“I am confident,” he said, “I shall 
have the support of every single gentle- 
man who is present in the House to-day ” 
in extolling the SPEAKER-dect. 
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'Why this invidious distinction? Why 
should married men he ostentatiously 
excluded from the computation? Per- 
haps nothing meant. Xevertlieless it 
rather chilled enthusiasm for the moment 
Welled forth again when Mr. lowniER, 
Dlch Whittington of the Parliamentary 
story, thrice Speaker of the House of 
Commons, returned to his old familiar 
place. 

Business done — Speaker elected. 

Wednesday . — Process of swearing-in 
Members occupied sitting. A duU per- 
formance, growing in weariness as 
the hours passed and resembled each 
other. At four o’clock it seemed feebly 
dying out. There were not more than 
half-a-dozen Members waiting their 
turn. Suddenly there was ' quickened 
movement at the Table where the Clerks 
sat. One rose, and approaching Sir 
CouRTEXAY Ilbert, who stood by the brass- 






*‘Gog” op Clackmaxxav a\d “Magog” 

OF THE OUKXErS. 

The brothers (Eugene and Cathcart) Wason. 


passed out, and the curtain fell upon the 
most pathetic scene witnessed on the 
Parliamentary stage within the memory 
of living man. 

Business done — Members sworn in. 

Thursday . — Every one glad to see the 
Brothers Wason back again. Pleasure 
furtively increased by ol3servation that 
during General Election neither has 
added a cubit to his stature. As their 
united heights aggregate 14 feet 9 inches, 
and their weight brings the scale down 
at 26 stone 5 pounds per brother, such 
unearned increment would, be stiper- 
fliious. But when a habit is formed 
one never knows when it may not sud- 
denly assert itself. 

.Their good nature, kindness of heart, 
and popularity on both sides of House 
are equal to these manly proportions. 
A little incident, perhaps not known 
outside House, dwelt upon with pleased 


bound box administering the Oath and circumstances, he dominated a crowded reflection by old Members, is charac- 


consideration 


overlooking Members as they signed the House. teristic of their consideration for 

roll of Parliament, made whispered com- Now he sat there whispering the others. When Cathcart was returned 
munication. words of the Oath recited to him 'Ey the for Orkney ten years ago, Brother 

At this moment there slowly emerged Clerk, touching with trembling pen the Eugene was already seated as Liberal 

from behind Speaker’s Chair a bent signature another wi'ote for him on the Member for Clackmannan. Obvious 

figure leaning on the arm of Sox roll of Peirliament. This done, he slowly danger of overdoing things if ' both 


Austen, in his left hand a 
stick, behind him Lord 
Morpeth, newly appointed 
Whip of a non-existent 
. Party long ago merged in 
the ranks of Toryism. Mur- 
mured conversation among 
the few Members present 
abruptly hushed, when, 
looking up, they beheld 
what seemed the wraith of 
the once foremost, fiercest 
fighter in the Parliamen- 
tary lists. 

It was, in truth, Don 
Jose come to sign his name 
(or see it signed for him) 
on the roll of the new Par- 
liament to which he had 
been triumphantly elected. 
Painfully pacing the pas- 
sage between Table and 
Treasury Bench, he l)y 
chance dropped into the 
seat next to that usually 
occupied by the Leader of 
the House. Time was when 
he was accustomed at criti- 
cal epochs to rise thence 
from the side of Gladstone 
and break the serried ranks 
of Conservative Opposi- 
tion with irresistible dash. 
Later, from the same place, 
he leaped to his feet .amid 
thunderous cheers *, from 
Conservative colleagues to 
prod old polifical friends 
with remorseless lance. 
Always, in whichever 






-rS '■K- 


“ Don’t worry about this. Go and see ‘ The Follies.’ ” 

Vi ith' acknowledgments to the talented designer of the famous poster. 


j wn 1C never [On Thursday night Mr. Asquith attempted to shake off the cares of state 

position, under whatsoever hy a visit to “The Follies” at the Apollo Theatre.] 


sat on same side. House 
might heel over, like ship 
whose cargo had shifted 
to starboard or to larboard. 
Accordingly Cathcart took 
his [seat on Unionist side, 
almost exactly balancing 
Eugene on t’other. * < 

After a while, having 
made cautious experi- 
ments, they discovered that 
their fears were illusory, 
and Cathcart crossed over 
to join his brother. Takes 
same position in new Par- 
liament. 

Sark had some uneasy 
moments previous to open- 
ing of campaign in Orkney. 
It was rumoured that 
Eugene, triumphantly re- 
elected at Clackmannan, j 
was going North to help 
his brother. As Sark said, 
in such case the little island 
would forthwith have been 
proclaimed as a Congested 
District. 

Happily idea was aban- 
doned. Clear that brother 
Cathcart, whether he posed 
as Unionist or Liberal, was 
the man for Orkney, need- 
ing no extraneous assist- 
ance. Thus it proved, and ' 
the Bounding' Brothers 
from Brobdingnag, each 
returned by his old consti- 
tuency, are back again. 

It is understood that the 
Speaker has ruled that, as 
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Sportsman sjrom far hank). “ Hullo, old chap I Going to wait for low tide 


; in the last Parliament, their votes shall ( 
count only two on a division. < 

Business done. — ^Policeman at Lobby- ] 
door tells me “ they ’re still sweatin’ like . 
anythink.” 

FURTHER DEALINGS WITH 
PETER. 

We have given some account of the 
o-ospel of Peterism, in our reference last 
week to kill. Peter Ke^vry’s new book, 
Success (ijtev Failure, the sub-title of 
which is Some Men who have Got Out 
and Got On: enough perhaps to indicate 
what an admirable and satisfying creed 
Peter’s is. To make money : that is 
getting on. To fail to make it : that is 
getting out. You can conceive of his 
scorn for the non-arrivers, so to speak, 
only by reading his pages. 

Peter cannot get over his adoration 
' of the men who as boys began by doing j 
the \vrong thing and then found their 
' true walk in life and succeeded in it. 

, He calls that getting out and getting on. 

’ But his book is otherwise so American 
that one marvels at this insistence on 
' such a commonplace of existence ; for 
no American of twenty-five is doing 
what he was doing at twenty ; and no 
American of thirty is doing what he was 


doing at twenty-live. The change from 1 
a youthful mistake to a congenial course t 
is not anything to write books about, 3 
Peter. That is not necessarily admirable, i 
Nothing so infuriates Peter as soli- ] 
taries and lovers of nature. Borrow, ( 
for example, enrages him — Borrow, the 1 
“useless tramp,” who dared to waste . 
his life in roaming about this interesting 
world studying men and adding language < 
to language. No money in it, says Peter ; 1 
and then, hypnotised by the fame of 
Lavengro, he*' drags Borrow into his 
pages, all unconscious that the reason 
he wrote Lavengro and got on was 
purely his systematic getting out (in 
Peter’s phrase) while he was preparing 
to write it. ^ 

Thoreau, too, the recluse of New 
England, whose ear was so near to 
nature’s heart-“PETER cannot do with 
him ; he calls him a tramp too, and yet 
finding that Thoreau, as well as Borrow, 

■ wrote books which are among the best 
hundred, into his tin Valhalla Thoreau 
! also is kicked forthwith. “In with 
L you,” says Peter, “you’re a feckless 
L ass, and you never paid income-tax in 
: your life, but in some extraordinary 
<■ way you made a reputation, and I can t 

) afford to appear ignorant of you.” 

3 But, Peter, it won’t do. You cant 


have it both ways. You don’t care 
a fig for Borrow and Thoreau. Have 
you ever read either ? Anyhow you are 
not going to presume on their genius to 
patronise them without a protest. How 
dare you say they got out ? You know; 
they did not, any more than Heine, or 
Darwin, or Newton, whom you also 
beslaver. You know perfectly well they 
did not get out, they merely developed 
slowly in a non-Petrine way. 

So back to your real heroes— your 
Gamages and Carnegies and Eocke- 
FELLERS— and leave the quiet and the 
great alone. 

After such a bewildering example as 
Thoreau, one wonders that Peter did 
not overcome his disgust for Sr. Francis 
of Assisi and drag him in too. Because, 
although this Italian gentleman gave up 
all he had and was so anti-social and nn- 
, Petrine as to found an order of mendi- 
, cants, wasted his time and brains in 
; being kind to animals, had no banking 
r account whatever— no rows of shops in 
L Assisi, no villa just outside with a 
3 double coach-house; although this was 
1 so, yet he made the Fiorettl, and one 
f feels that, had Peter been told of tlie 
t popularity of the Little FloicerSy he 
1 might have relented. For a book that 
tjhas gone into many editions always 
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brings liim to liis knees. Then we 
shoutd have had: ‘‘Eccentric Italian 
who after years of wasted nieditation 
and unprofitable cliarities writes a book 
that has consoled thousands.” For that 
is Peter’s way. But no one told him of 
the Little Flowers, and so the Saint 
escapes. _ 

ORDEAL BY PLETHYSMOCRAPH. 

Air emotion-indicator has just been 
invented by an Anaerican, who has given 
it the pretty name of “ plethysmograpb.” 
As illustrated in last week’s Sketch, it 
consists of a dial connected by tubing 
with an india-rubber bag which is filled 
with water and drawn tight after the 
insertion of the patient’s hand. If the 
heart is stirred, in spite of this damp 
proceeding, by the recital of any name 
or otherwise, the involuntary acceleration 
of the pulse will be shown by the index. 

If this ingenious device is generally 
adopted, we think a lot of trouble will 
be saved and breaches of promise 
avoided. Every properly equipped 
young woman who contemplates getting 
married will have this apparatus and 
a jug of water within easy reach in 
the front parlour when a possible choice 
is paying a call. It is true the opera- 
tion somewhat resembles the pouring of 
a can of water down the sleeve of the 
Boy Scout who is caught using bad 
language, but the lady must not flinch, 
even if the experiment might result in a 
similar flow of eloquence: She must 
request her visitor to turn up his shirt- 
cuff and take a plunge into the lucky 
bag. (If. he is restive or maladroit, she 
had better conduct him to the pantry 
or places where there is a sink.) She 
will then repeat to him all thie feminine 
names she can think of, and at the same 
time keep an eye on the index. If her 
own name scores the highest readino* 
she may accept his attentions as seriouT. 
If inconstancy, is suspected, it would 
he as well to take a, weekly test, and the 
figures could' be neatly inscribed on a 
cord, as is done by the gas-inspector. 
This will put au^eiid to the “He-loves- 
me-he-loves-rne-not ” state of mind. An 
identical progran£me can he carried out 
by the gentleman, if he can inveigle the 
girl to play at being wet-hob. 

In the law-coiirts, too, the plethys-etc 
bids fair to be invaluable. A secretive 
witness with his fist in th^ water-bacf 
will, in the intervals of sneezing, reved 
by the gyrations of the indicator v^heji 
the opposing counsel has dealt him a 
home-thrust. Any attempt at perjury 
will, so to speak, let the cat: out of tC 
bag, and be recorded on a clhart for the 
inspection of the jury. We are, in fact 
going back to the good old A.nglo-Saxon 
ordeal, and shall have to wea.nr our heart 
upon, or rather, inside an iradia-ruhher 
sleeve. 


AT THE PLAY. 

“ Tantalising Tommy.” 

Mr. Cyril Maude’s new production at 
the Playhouse (by Paul Gavault and 
Michael Morton) is not a notable addi- 
tion to the British drama, but it is a 
very pleasant after-dinner entertainment. 
I should have enjoyed it still more 
if Miss Marie Lohr had not made an 
entirely unnecessary appearance in 
pyjamas at the end of the First Act. 
This, I have no doubt, wdll be spoken 
of as the great feature of the play ; even 
now it may be on posters all over 
England ; but there will be to 

regret this appearance of the musical 
comedy touch in connection witli Miss 
Lohr. Mind you, I have nothing against 



LIFE AT THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 

James CoUenhavi . - Mr. Cyril Maudh. 

Tommy MisH MARiii: LuliR. 

pyjamas qud^ pyjamas, possessing indeed 
several pretty pairs of my own, and 
having had for many years the privilege 
of gazing at a sufficient numlior of 
others through shop-windows; what 1 
object to is the cold-blooded manner in 
which they are introduced to us on this 
occasion. 

The Great Pyjama Scene is reached 
in this way. James Gottenham, an 
elderly young clerk at the Colonial 
Office, is spending the week-end at his 
country cottage with his friend, llarrij 
Killick, Late at night a car breaks down 
outside the cottage; the station is miles 
away, and there are no other houses near. 
James, greatly to liis disgust (lie is a 
shy, old-fashioned person), has to offer 
hospitality to the owner of the car, Misa 
Tapper, commonly called I'omrnij. IFo 
gives up his room to her, and sleeps on 
a sofa downstairs. Also he lends lier a 
pair of pyjamas. The curtain might 
have fallen here, but it does not. 
Tommy retires to her room, and some 
minutes later appears at the door of it 

in the pale blue silk ones Tableau, 

Curtain, Posters, etc., etc. 


(Looking at them from another point 

of view, do elderly young clerks in the 
Colonial Office wear blue silk pyjamas? 
I think not. Do they wear pyjamas 
at all? I should doubt it very ’'much 
Ten to one anybody who has to spend 
the day in an old-fashioiied Government 
office spends the night in an old-fashioned 
nightshirt.) 

If you care to remain after the great 
scene is over, you will find much to 
amuse you in Tommy's wooing of James 
(Mr. Cyril Maude) under the watchful 
eye of Killick (Mr. Kenneth Douglas). 
Mr. Douglas's Killick is the best per- 
formance of the evening. He, more 
than anybody, enters into the spirit of 
the farce, and makes no pretence to take 
it seriously. But, though I did not take 
it seriously myself, I should like to believe 
that the lunching scene at the Colonial 
Office was really possible. You see 
from the picture how jolly it would he. 

M. 


A BALLADE OF DIFFICULT 
CHEERFULNESS. 

We thank the Muse to-day 
For finding us a theme, 

Tlio burden of our lay 
Unrulllcd Fclf-estcem. 

Wc care not one con time 
How badly things may go ; 

Tho worse •— tho more we scream: 
Arc wo downhearted? ' No! 

For Tories, far away , 

Their riiiurc Iriumplis gleam, 

And lieartily they say 
Things arc not what they seem. 
Their own chdeat they deem 

A triumph o’er the foe, | 

And shout, to work up steam : 

A re wc; down hearted ? No 1 

What of the Rads? do they 
I )es[)oiidently blaspheme? 

No, that is not tlnur way, 

The trials of their regime 
S]air on their eager team: 

With zeal they simply glow, 

And (;ry with joy siipnmic: 

Arc wci' downhearted ? No 1 

Tho Muse’s saered stream 
(Our verse) may backward flow ; * 
Still of suettess wc ’ll dream : 

Arc we downhearted ? No 1 

’*•*' (ff. EuUUUDK.S : AVw 7rovajJ.<av Upujf 

7ra7«{— «(;vkleutly referring to r(‘jcctc'd conlri- 
hutiouK. 


New Cain . . . will have powerful 
motors and will liktdy ho worked on the hexa- 
niet(;r Hysleni.’^- ' .77, e Colonist. 

Motto for tlie new (Jahs : “ Wo scan alone.” 

Depreciation. 

“ Dissoivkd A<H*t.yh‘no Outfit, complete with 
gauge and pohsh' d mahogany box ; cost 
.eU,0U0; oomlitiou as now; price £7 net.’ — 
The Autorar, 
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TlnTnv’ T «5FZ WOTEVER ’aPPENS TO THE COUNTRY A'lS, I SEZ, TaRL MEST CAN 
“I TOLD MY OPINIONS FREE AND HOPEN IN THE ‘ ’ARF BRICA. 1 Si.Z, WOTE\ER AlPL. 

SETTLE FOR ALL I CARES. I ’VE WASHED MY ’ANDS 0 POLITICS I 


‘ HEREDITARY MINSTRELS. 

Great excitement prevails in Parnas- 
sian circles over the forthcoming banquet 
of the Poetry Recital Society to be held 
early in April. Wliat lends peculiar iii- 
, terest to the gathering is the fact that 
the guests v/ill include as many of the 
descendants of the greater poets as 
possible. 

^ Already the attendance is assured 
of descendants of Wordsworth and 
Browning, but we understand that the | 
following eminent personages will also 
grace the gathering by their presence. 

Mr. Alfred Austin, as the spiritual 
descendant of the illustrious laureate, 
Pye. 

Miss Christabel Pankhurst, by virtue 
of her Christian name. 

The Proprietor of Scott’s Restaurant 
as representing Scorr, Crabbe, Spr^vt 
and Shelley. 

Mr. Lewis Waller, as a descendant of 
the famous lyrist. 

Mr. Sidney Lee, as writer to the 
Cygnet of Avon. 


Mr. Lewis Sidxet, as representing Sir i 

Philip o£ tliat ilk. , , , c , ci ^ 
Miss Jessie Pope onkelialf o£ the Sage j 
of Twickenham. 

Mr. Author Collins, the great-great- £ 
grand nephew of the author of the Ode i 

to the Passio 72 S, . -n ^ ^ 

Mr. John Burns has readily signihed i 
I his iutention of attending the banquet . 
and will recite a poem of which the tirst i 
stanza runs as follow^s : 

“ Rads, wlia hae wl’ Gladstone hied, 

Rads, wham ‘Honest Jolin ’ has led, 

Stiike the caitiff Tories dead— 

Hech for Battersea ! ” 

Another, interesting feature oi ilie 
feast will be the recitation hy the Right 
Hon. Sir Aijexander Acland-Hood of I ne 
Sonq of the Whip, a poignant balkd 
which opens with these memorable I 
lines : — 

“Whip! Whip I Whip! 

With a weary and aching head, , 

Till you long to give your Party the s.ip 
And go straight home to Led. 

The Rev. R. J. Campbell’s contribu- 
tion to the post-prandial programme 


will take the form of a stirring appeal 
to the conscience of City men, entitled 
The Battle loith the Baltic. 

I The admirers of Eliza Cook have 1 
addressed an urgent appeal to lier polar 
namesake to attend on her tehalf, hut 
no answer has yet been received, we 
understand, however, that Mr. PiuirK:- 
FORT Moore will be present, and sing a 
son O' entitled Pavadise and the PeaTij, 


“ All literary and artistic Paris were 
yesterday evening at the dress rehearsal ot 
Rostand’s fannyard play Ohanteder, ^hich ■ 
has Been repeatedlv postponed since 150^. — 
Egyptian Moyming Eews. 

That ’s how legends grow and grow and 
grow. 

“Lady Casdereagh is married to another 
politician, Viscount Castlereagh, who is the 
heir of the Marquis of Londonderry,^ havmg 
been selected for Maidstone last month. 

Eeavth and Home. 

Why object to the hereditary principle 
when it is apparently settled by the 
people at the polls ? 
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three, if you include the village idiot, the ‘'fool” of the title — 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. Eilavy Gihhon, an Irish lad with gray eyes and a brogue, 

(Bij .¥r. Punch s Staff of Learned Clerks.) ^ lixisband. Gillian had flame-coloured 

There have been a great many ingenues (mock or reab in hair and an appreciation for Celtic poetry ; she and Hilary 
modern fiction, and doubtless one or two in actual life ; but used to go and talk it together in a wood, and when they 
there was never one inside a book or out of it who came I missed the last train home the Suburb said some sharp 
within a four-mile cab-radius of ^largarita. She had been I things about them. Quite rightly, too. Eventually Hilary 
brought up on a desolate strip of Atlantic beach by shadowy | is drowned in trying to rescue the idiot, and with the return 
and mysterious parents, and when Eogcv Bradley met her j of Gillian s husband the book ends, sadly or not as you like 
on Broadway her innocence was positively sky-scraping, j to take it. Personally I did not much mind either way, as 
She did not even know her own surname, but she was j its only effect upon me was to rouse a kind of irritated common- 
marvellously beautiful, and Roger, like a sensible fellow, j sense which made me almost ashamed of my most cherished 
married her immediately and then started educating her. j beliefs — even of the times when Tinker BcZihas been revived 
Tiie method adopted by Ingraham Lovell in telling the story ! by my applauding palms. It is all very unfortunate. 

of Margarita s Soul and by Mr. John Lane in publishing it is | 

rather unusual. The book bears the sub-title of T/ze Po??ianfic ! No, you are quite wrong about The Trime Ministers 
Eecollections of a Man of Fifty (supposed to be the hopeless Secret; you’re thinking of a different Prime Minister. This 
adorer of the heroine and bosom-friend of the hero) ; it one was Lord Pensliursb. For three years he carried a secret 
is profusely iUiistrated, and the chapters are prefaced by document about with him (instead of sending it to Chancery 
extracts (also illustrated) from Sir Hugh and the Mennaiden ; Lane, like a sensible man), and at last it was stolen by Captain 


much of it is in the 

form of letters and ^ p 

extracts from diaries ; ^ || ~ ct iJ 

and^^ the ^writer a ^ ^ 

Pimc/i* at the request 

of her husband. This THE FARMYARD PLAY DEVELOPS WE MAY EXPECT A NEW TYPE 
wasapitVjhecaiiseMr. OF ACTOR TO BE EVOLVED. 

r. ScoiT Williams Probable scene in a Theatrical Club of the future. 

, romantic black-and- ^ 

I white work has not entirely convinced me that this young [ temple.’ 


Melun. The noble 

Captain offered to re- 

veal the secret to 

given half a 
million pounds and 
the Prime Minister’s 

hurst was prepared 
with the half-million, 

nmMi sm mwBlll. ^ son-in-law. How 

averted 

, J i exciting story which 

Fisher Unwin pub- 
lisbes. The book is 

;OT A TYPE 

felt a little cold ring 
UTURE. of steel pressed 

against bis right 

‘‘Instantly two men jumped from their 




pfima donna (bless your soul, of course she became a prima seats and put their backs against the door. As they 
donna) was quite worthy of the adoration she aroused in stood there they drew their knives.”. . . . “But Melun 
Winfred Jerrolds, Much the cleverest feature of the was first, and the revolver wdiich be bad whipped out 

story, of wbicb I should guess a good part to be tran- covered the other man’s breast.” . . . , “Driven bard 

scribed from actual experience, is to be found in the up to the liilt, straight through the man’s heart, was 
letters from Sue Paynter to the naiTator; and for these a knife, which Westerham instantly recognised as one of 
alone the book is well worth reading. his own.” . , . “Lying on the “top of a little pile of 

shavings was a human ear. ‘ Ob, God,’ cried the Premier, 

it was once my lob to accompany a small patriot to a ‘it’s my daughter’s.’” (I always love that.) . . . “Then 
performance of An Englishman's Home, from which he as he stood there with his eyes bent on her hair he heard the 
returned with the unexpected remark that the funny young sickening thud as Mebin’s body fell on to the stones below.” 


man who refused to defend his country was “ jolly decent, but 


So it all ends happily— for it was the wrong ear, 


the volunteer was a prig,” Something like the same un- and the secret had not been revealed to Germany after all^ 
fortunate result seems to have attended my own reading If you like this soit of thing as much as I do you will 
of The Fool of Faery (Mills and Boon). It is clear that certainly read Mr. White’s book in one breathless sittino*. 

M. Urquhart meant it to show bow a knowledge of the ^ 

unseen world about us, and belief in its mysterious infiuence 

could distinguish the Elect, even amid the prosaic life of a “In the pockets of a thirteen-year-old Arbroath boy found crying in 
suburb, inat, i am sure, was the idea ; but it pains me to the streets of Glasgow were an electric lamp and £30. He left home 
confess that after reading it my sympathies went entbely Monday to start upon the career of a highwayman.” 

OE the wrong sick Brutally put, the behajdour and con- To have coUected £30 in a couple of days-and in Scotland 
jersation of the Elect seemed to me a peculiarly annoying too— was not had work, aad we don’t see what he had to 
form of psychic snobbery. There were two of them— or complain about. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The Government has now raised over 
£36,000,000 in Treasury bills. This 


the offices 
Board. 


of the Metropolitan Water] 


TALKS ABOUT OLD LOKDOK. | 

(WlOt apologies to The Evening | 

‘‘ Ah yes,” he said, “I remember 1907. ' 


£36,000,000 in Treasury bills. This A lady's journal suggests as an act of ‘‘ Ah yes,” he said, “I remember 1907. ' 

only shows what they could achieve with self-denial for Lent that its readers I Ve always had a good memory. 

Bills if only there were no House of Lords should do without a ball-dress. Another | ‘‘ I was sitting on a bench in Battersea 

to interfere. ,i: * form of self-denial would be to do ^ Park conversing with Mr. Tliomcis 

* without everything else except a ball-j Binjies, a Londoner born and bred. 

During the gale last week the Lmion dress; and something very like this is: ‘ That was a great year/’ he continued. 
Jack floating from the flag-staff at the now being done in the sacred cause of “ It was good to be alive then.” 


Law Courts was blown to tatters. This 
has greatly encouiaged the \vind-hag-.| 
who offer strenuous opposition each year j 
to the celebration of Empire Day. ! 


charity at the Palace Theatre. “ Let me see ; then you can recollect 

seeing the sun ? ” I said. 

A Scotch-woman saved a train from ^‘Yes, we had some sun in 1907. 
destruction last week by weaving her ' Very" pretty it was too, shining on the 
red petticoat as a danger signal. This . chimney pots and warming the sooty 


Ko one can deny the pluck of our shows one advantage of not being a air. We used 
English Suffragettes, but it is as naught classical dancer. those days.” 

compared with that of the Americans. ‘‘And they i 

They are proposing to kiss every member It is not often that the male sex beats hansoms then.” 

of the legislature 

without distinction of i , 

whiskers until a con- ‘ ’ 

sent is given to their 
demands. 

He 

Mr. Roosevelt has 
now completed his 
Big Game tonr, and, 
on his return to Eu- 
rope, it is evident, 
the tables will be 
turned. The ex- 
President will then 
be the hunted lion. 

He H« 

He 

- Inaccuracies in the 


City’s coat -of -arms 
are to be removed 
by tbe Heralds’ Col- 
lege. It had always 
struck us that the 
turtles looked ab- 
surdly like griffins. 

* He He 
He 

Hot the least pleas- 
ing feature of Mi. 
Beecham’s production 



HALF-MOURNERS. 

Distant Belative of Deceased. ‘'Qie us a bit birl eoox' ths toon just to see the 

SIGHTS AFOEE YE GAXG BACK." 


air. We used to get about dry^-shod in 
those days.” 

“And they tell me that there were 


- “ Oh, yes, that ’s 
right. It was before 
the days of these 
here taxis. Hansoms 
everywhere, there 
were. Bright young 
fellows on the box 
and smart spanking 
horses in the shafts. 
There are a few left, 
Pm told, hut they’re ' 
ruins. Nothing to 
what they used to 
;be.” 

“And omnibuses 
were drawn by hor- 
ses, too? ” 

“That’s right. 
I ’ve seen them with 
these eyes.” 

“How strange it all 
is!” I said. “TeU 
me some more.” 

“ Well, there ’s my 
father. He ain’t 
what you call an 
old man, but he re- 

- members the Em-' 


of Elekti^a is the fact that the English the other in the matter of Fashions, but, bankment before they had the trams 
artistes who take part in it appear as regards the Chaiitecler mode, we running along it.” 


under their own names. There was a would point out that men have been “That was in the days of the penny 
time when Miss Tubs, who plays one of wearing billycock hats for years. steamers, wasn’t it ?” 

the maids, would have figured, according ‘ “Yes, that’s so. And some days, 

to a ridiculous custom, as Signoriua Mr. McKeistna’s explanation as to The when his head is clear, he has a sort of 
Tubbi. :c InvlnoHle's gun mountings has not dim recollection of London before TJie 

* ' ' satisfied Lord Charles Beresford. In Daily Mail was started. But he can’t 

An extension of the Stoke Poges the opinion of the Member for the Navy be quite sure whether it was in his 
churchyard, made famous by Gray’s Mr. McKenna is making mole-hills out time or my grandfather’s.” 

“ Ele^,” was consecrated last week by of mountings. This last glimpse into the dark ages 

the Bishop of Oxford. The offer of a was too overwhelming, and hurriedly 

business-like minor poet to extend the A man was charged last week at Bow excusing myself I bade farewell to this 
poem is being unfavourably considered. Street with breaking a window of the wonderful living link with tbe past — 
' , House of Lords. It is scarcely surpris- the man whose father remembered 

The Express has been complaining of ing that the public should be getting Lo^doR mthoiit The Daily Mail I 


the Bishop of Oxford. The offer of a 
business-like minor poet to extend the 
poem is being unfavourably considered. 


The Express has been complaining of ing that the public should be getting 
the difficulty of obtaining water at City impatient at the delay in abolishing the 
tea-shops. Has our contemporary tried Upper Chamber, 
asking for milk ? - 


Meanwhile the tea-shops are pointing 
out that it is just as difficult for 
the general public to obtain tea at 


In Election Time. 

Our fathers used to lie in Foiu- 
Posters. We lie in fifty score. 


“ OXFORD V CAMBRIDGE. 
Englishmen’s Splendid Victory.’* | 
Manchester Evening Netes, 
Can this have any reference to the Rhodes 
Scholars at Oxford ? 


VOL. OXXXVTII. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘‘Free-fooder.” — I have it on the authority of the 
Monagasque Yice-Consul at Baden-Baden that offal is the 
habitual food of the so-called working-classes in the Protected 
Fatherland. At the same time I am assured that it is the 
very best offal. 

Dl'dious.” — Y ou say you cannot make up your dear mind 
wlietlier you would sooner be made an hereditary peer with- 
out a veto, or a life-peer with one. This is indeed a horny 
dilemma; but you must bear up. After all, it is just 
pcssible that you mayn’t be made either. 

Radical. ” — Of course, if you got into Parliament by 
telling your eciistitiients that the hereditary principle must 
be done away with, and now find that your leader hopes to 
go shortly to the country with the cry, “The hereditary 
chaiacler of the House of Lords must be preserved,” you are 
certainly in a very awkward position. 

“ ProspectivT Peer” — I f you have made it quite clear to 
the Prime Minister that you are prepared to become a Peer, 
under any conditions, even the most humiliating, you can do 
nothing further for the present. Unless, perhaps, you might 
join the Radical cave, and be so nasty to him that he might 
have to shove you into “ another place ” to get rid of you. 

“Caveat Emptor.” — ^Ko, I cannot recommend Asquith 
Guaranteed Stock. Why not try Rubbers? 

“ 0^^: OF THE Great Majority.” — ^It is a very difficult case. 
As you say, if the Nationalists had carried their conscientious 
approval of Tariff Reform to the point of supporting Mr. 

, Austiqt Chamberlain’s amendment, instead of merely abstain- 
I ing from voting, there would have been a majority of 50 
I against the Government. And the same thing may be said, 
prospectively, about the Budget. Your best course would be 
to go about the country saying that the People were never 
consulted on either of these two issues, but simply on the 
Lords* Veto. Only I dou’t advise you to start on this tack 
in the “ Great Industrial Centres ” of the North. 

“Pro-Tibet.” — Yes, you are quite right about the Dalai 
Lama. He is a biped. With two more legs he could have ' 
run away much quicker. 

“ Speculator.” — I cannot account for the boom in Rubber, 
unless it is to be e.xplained by the wet season causing a run 
on goloshes. 

“ParisiejS.” — too, have been reading M. 'Raymoih) 
Re^uly’s En Angleterre, and have remarked that, after long ^ 
residence in England and much intelligent observation of 
our manners, he still labours under the impression that an 
English gentlenaan habitually dines en smoking. My poor 
friend, it hurts me to destroy one of the most cherished 
illusions of your countrymen, hut we don’t dine in a 
“smoking ” (whatever that may be) any more than you ride 
in the Bois m pyjamas. * 0. S. 


The Perils of the Country. 

A correspondent wTites to The Beading Meixury : — 

*‘SrR, — May I ask (through your Paper) whetlier something cannot 
he done to prevent men in the village of Tilehurst from firing off gims 
in cottage gardens, too near the cottage entrances ? I was frightened 
yesterday morning while in my bedroom hy wutuessing a man in the 
npt garden firing off a gun perilously near (alihougli in the opposite 
direction) to the place where I should in a few moments later have 
teen standing in my garden.” 

A pretty near thing, that. 

“ East Lothian fanners had a great dimier on Friday last. Bat it was 
Hamlet without the Ghost. Mr. Harry Hope, M.P., w^as absent.” 

Scottish Farmer, 

Probably tbe Ghost tras away at Westminster counting two 
on a division. 


MR. PUNCH’S REPERTORY THEATRE. 

No. L— GLOOM. 

A Drama of Modern Life. 

Characters, 

John Wilson. 

JosiAH Merridew, Master of the Workhouse, 

The Rev. Arthur Nash, Champlain to the Workhouse, 

Nancy Ap^en. 

Grace Merridew. 

Act I. 

Scene — A Churchyard not far from the Workhouse, As the 
curtain draws up John Wilson and Nancy Arden are 
discovered inspecting the gr^avestones, 

Wilson, Here is another, Nancy. Listen. {He reads the 
inscription on a gravestone,) “ Beneath this stone is interred 
aH that was mortal of Abraham Ballinger, Alderman and 
Justice of the Peace. Venerated and loved by all who knew 
him, a good liU-band and a kind father, he died on April 2nd, 
19U9, in the 75th year of his age. Go thou and do likewise.” I 
Now I knew that man— you knew him, too, Nancy — and I | 
have no hesitation in saying that the operative part of the 
inscription is a lie from beginning to end. He diove Lis 
wife into a lunatic asylum by his brutality ; his son and 
his daughter rightly hated him, and he sanded an absolutely 
incalculable amount of sugar in his grocer’s shop. And then 
he dies, and this mendacious record is carved for the decep- 
tion of posterity. Pah ! 

Nancy. Oh, come, John ! Poor old Uncle Abraham wasn’t 
so bad as all that. 

Wilson. Yes, he was, and much worse, too. But it’s all 
part of the system on which this life of ours is based. I ’ve 
made up my mind to expose that system. I mean to crush 
it. I’m going to begin on it directly, and I want to feel that 
your love and your sympathy are there to sustain me. 

Nancy. You can be sure of me, John ; but what do you 
mean to do ? 

Wilson. Do you see that 'Workhouse ? (He points off R.) 
WeH, that is the symbol of the system, the embodiment of 
aU the maddening hypocrisy of existence. I shaU introduce 
myself into it as a tramp, learn its ghastly secrets and publish 
them to the world. Then the system will come to an end. 

Nancy. Take care, John. That ’s what father used to say 
many years ago. 

Wilson. Your father, Nancy, is one of nature’s noblemen, 
but a sad sufferer. 

Nancy. He was a powerful man once, and very cbeerful ; 
but that was before he set himself up against mother’s 
system of household management. He didn’t struggle long, 
and you can see for yourself what a wreck he became. If 
you ’U take my advice you ’ll leave systems alone, John. 

Wilson. Never ! How could I look you, or, for the matter 
of that, myself, in the face if I did ? And now embrace me, 
and, for a time, farewell. 

[They embrace. The strains of the “ Dead March in 
Saul ” are heard from a distant German land, and 
the curtain falls. 

Acr 11. 

The Master s Booui in the Workhouse. At the lack is a door 
leading into the Casual Ward. Josiah Merridew is seated 
at a table with a large ledger open in front of him. Two 
attendants bearing a stretcher are passing through from 
the Casual Ward to a door on the right, 

Merridew (to the attendants). Come, come, not so much 
h^y, please. I haven’t made the entry yet. (They stop.) 
Whom have you got there? 

First Attendant. Old Abel.SkiHicorne, Sir. 
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Merridev). Oh, so he’s gone at last (enters the name in his 
ledge}'). Let me see, that makes the tenth to-day. Well, 
well, in the midst of life, you know. You can carry him out. 
(They do so as the Chaplain enters r.) Ah, good morning, 
Mr , Nash. Can we have ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
of your time to-day, to-morrow and the next day ? I really 
don’t like to trouble you, but we must get these funerals 
done. 

Mr. Nash. Well, if I must, of course I must, though I ’m 
bound to say it ’s not a job I care for, I can just do it for 
you to-day at four, between the School Management Com- 
mittee and Mrs. Hanson’s garden-party. 

Merridew. That ’ll do very nicely. Hallo, who ’s this ? 

[An attendant enters, escorting Wilson disguised as a 
tramp and heavily handcuffed. 

The Attendant. He’s as deaf as a post, Sir, and as I 
couldn’t make him hear I thought it best to slip the brace- 
lets on him. 

Mem'idew. Quite right, quite right. No doubt a very 
dangerous ieUow. (To Wilson) Now, Sir, you listen to me. 
You Ve not come here to amuse yourself. You ’ll have an 
hour under the pump first, and then we’ll see what we can 
do with you. Do you hear ? 

Wilson. No, Sir. I am deaf — a mining accident two years 
ago. 

Merridew. That makes it worse. Take him away. 

Enter Grace Merridew. 

Grace, Father. 


Merridew. Well, dear. 

Grace. Don’t send that man away. There is something in ’ 
his face that bespeaks my pity. [S/ie smiles at Wilson. 

Merridew. Grace, I will not have you smiling here. The 
atmosphere of this place must be maintained. 

Grace. Help me, hir. Nash. You, who are a Christian 
clergyman, must feel 

Mr. Nash. Grace, I can do nothing for you. You must ' 
obey your father. 

Merridew. There — you hear what Mr. Nash says. (To 
Attendant) Take him away at once, 

[Wilson is removed struggling, Grace faints. 
i Mr. Nash. I think I will fetch some smelling salts. 

Merridew. Oh, never mind. She always faints about this 
time. [He continues to make entries in his ledger*. 

GuHain. 

aot in. 

We merely sketch this Act. The scene is laid in the 
padded room occupied by Wilson. He is mercilessly beaten 
by attendants and dies just as Grace enters with an order of 1 
release. She dies on seeing what has happened ; and finally 
Nancy, entering through the window to rescue Wilson, dis- 
covers the attendants gazing at the two dead bodies, and 
also dies. 

Merridew, representing the triumphant system, enters 
the deaths in his ledger and arranges with Mr. Nash for 
the funerals. 
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AFTERNOON SLEEP. 

tlie aiterMooi tne.* cam 2 niito a land 
In vrliicli it seemed alv*a">y5 afternoon.' ] 

I AM like XapoleoH in that I can go 
to sleep at any moment; I am unlike 
liim (I believe) in that I am always 
doing so. One makes no apology for 
doing so on Sunday afternoon — the 
apology indeed should come from the 
others, the wakeful parties. . . . 

“Uncle?" 

“ Margery.” 

“Will you come and play wiv me ?” 

“I’m rather busy just now,” I said 
with closed eyes. “After tea.” 

“ Why are you raver busy just now ? 
My baby’s only raver busy sometimes.” 

“ Well then, you know what it ’s like ; 
how important it is that one shouldn’t 
be disturbed.” 

“But you must be beturbed when 
I ask you to come and play wiv me.” 

“ Oh, well . . . what shall we play at ? ” 

“Trains,” said Margery eagerly. 

When we play trains I have to be a 
tunnel. I don’t know if you have ever 
been a tnnnel? No ; well, it ’s an over- 
rated profession. 

“We won’t play trains,” I announced 
firmly, “because it’s Sunday.” 

“ Why not because it ’s Sunday ? ” 

(Oh, you little pagan ! ) 

“Hasn’t Mummy told you all about 
Sunday ? ” 

“Oh, yes, Maud did tell me,” said 
Margery casually. Then she gave an 
innocent little smile. “ Oh, I called 
Mummy Maud,” she said in pretended 
surprise. “I quite fought I was up- 
stairs ! ” 

I hope you follow. The manners and 
customs of good society must be observed 
on the ground floor where visitors may 
happen ; upstairs one relaxes a little. 

“Do you know,” Margery went on 
with the air of a discoverer, “you 
mustn’t say ‘prayers’ downstairs. Or 
‘ corsets ’ ” 

“I never do,” I affirmed. “Well, 
anyhow I never will again.” 

“ Why mayn’t you? ” 

“ I don't know,” I said sleepily. 

“ Say prehaps.” 

“ Well — pt^ehaps it ’s because your 
mother tells you not tQ.” 

“Well, ’at’s a silly fing to say,” said 
Margery scornfully. 

“It is. I’m thoroughly ashamed of 
it. I apologise. Good night.” And I 
closed my eyes again. . . . 

“I fought you were going to play 
with me, Mr. Bingle,” sighed Margery 
to herself. 

“My name is not Bingle,” I said, 
opening one eye. 

“Why. isn’t it Bingle?” 

“ The story is a very long aud sad 
one. When I wake up I will tell it to 
you. Good night.” 


“ Tell it to me now.” 

There was no help for it. 

“Once upon a time,” I said rapidly, 
“ there was a man called Bingle, Oliver 
Bingle, and he married a lady called 
Pringle. And his brother married a 
lady called Jingle : and his other brother 
married a Miss Wingle. And his cousin 
remained single . . . That is aU.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Margery doubtfully. 
“ Now will yon play with me ? ” 

How can one resist the pleading of a 
young cheild ? 

“All right,” I said. “ We ’ll pretend 
I ’in a little girl, and you ’re my mummy, 
and you’v^e just put me to bed. . . . 
Good night, mummy dear.” 

“Oh, but I must cover you up.” 
She fetched a table-cloth, and a pram- 
cover, and The Times, and a handker- 
chief, and the cat, and a doll's what-I- 
mustn’t-say-downstairs, and a cushion; 
and she covered me up and tucked me in. 
“ ’Ere, ’ere, now go to sleep, my darling,” 
she said, and kissed me lovingly. 

“ Oh, JMargie, you dear,” I whispered. 

“ You called me ‘ Margie ’ 1 ” she cried 
in horror. 

“ I meant ‘ Mummy.’ Good night.” 

One, two, three seconds passed rapidly. 

“It’s morning,” said a bright voice 
in my ear. “ Get up.” 

“I’m very ill,” I pleaded ; “I want to 
stay in bed all day.” 

“ But your dear uncle,” said Margery, 
inventing hastily, “ came last night 
after you were in bed, and stayed ’e 
night. Do you see? And he wants 
you to sit on his chest in bed and talk 
to him.” 

“Where is he? Show me the 
bounder.” 

“ ’Ere he is,” said Margery, pointing 
at me. 

“But look here, I can’t sit on my 
own chest and talk to myself. I ’U take 
the two parts if you insist, Sir Herbert, 
hut I can’t play them simultaneously. 
Not even Irving ” 

“Why can’t you play vem simrul- 
aleously ? ” 

“ Well, I can’t. Margie, will you let 
me go to sleep ? ” 

“Nope,” said Margery, shaking her 
head. 

“You should say, ‘No, thank you, 
revered and highly respected Uncle.’ ” 

“No hanh you, Mr. Cann.” 

“I have already informed you that 
my name is not Bingle; and I have 
now to add that neither is it Cann.” 

“ Why neiver is it Cann ? ” 

“That isn’t grammar. Y’ou should 
say, ‘ Why can it not either ? ’ ” 

“Why?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Say prehaps.” 

“ No, 1 can’t even say preliaps.” 

“Well, say I shall understand when 
I’m a big girl.” 


I “You’ll understand when you’re a 
I hig girl, Margery,” I said solemnly. 

“ Oh, I see.” 

‘ ‘ That ’s right. Now then, what about 
going to sleep ? ” 

She was silent for a moment, and I 
thought I was safe. Then 

“Uncle, just tell me— why was ’at 
little bov cr}ung vis morning ? ” 

“Which little boy?” 

“ Ve one in ’e road.” 

“ Oh, that one. Well, he was crying 
because his Uncle hadn’t had any sleep 
all night, and when he tried to go to 
sleep in the afternoon ” 

“ Say prehaps again.” 

My first rejected contribution! I 
sighed and had another shot. “ Well, 
then,” I said gallantly, “ it must have 
been because he hadn’t got a sweet little 
girl of three to play with him.” 

“Yes,” said Margery, nodding her 
head thoughtfully, “ ’at was it.” 

A. A. M. 


ONE OF THE OLD GUARD. 

I WROTE the other week of my poor 
friend, the New Pangloss, as I called 
him. And now I hear that another 
friend has gone to the Land of Shadows. 

He was one of those dear men who 
never pick up a new idea or use a 
new phrase. Sometimes one wonders 
whether one admires most those deter- 
mined conventionalists or the acquisitive 
modernists who are picking up wrinkles 
all the time. This friend, now dead, 
certainly was a magnificent example of 
his type. I will wager that during the 
past twenty years of his life he never 
referred to the French in any other way 
than as “our lively neighbours.” He 
never entered a hackney-carriage with- 
out asking if there was “room for a little 
one”; he never opened the door for a 
guest without saying, “age before 
honesty” ; he never remarked upon liis 
last night’s repose without saying he had 
“slept the sleep of the just,” or parted 
with a friend without saying, “ be good.” 

If you asked him how he was, lie 
said, “right as a trivet,” although he 
had no more idea than you or I what a 
trivet is. He always told children that 
“ stinging - nettles do not sting this 
month,” and that “ fingers were made 
before forks,” and it never rained hard 
‘but he mentioned that it was good ' 
weather for ducks. 

In short he never disappointed the ear, 
and I am inclined to think that a man 
of whom this can be said is, in the sum 
of things, more to be desired than your 
most original and tickling wit. He was 
a human cuckoo-clock. And now he is 
dead — run down — and I shall mourn him 
as another lost landmark, another solid, 
tangible link with Simplicity and the 
Past. 
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BLANCHE'S LETTERS. 

A Rest (Jure. 

Rlpphidoi^-auf-Selmeegehinje, 

Dearest Daphne, — I ’m just beginning 
to buck up a bit, since coming here with 
Bosh and Wee-Wee. My dear, I was so 
prostrate and iny nerves were in siadi a 
state after my election exertions that Sir 
Henry Kiddem said I must go away 
at once and have perfect rest. Josiah 
said he ’d take me away next day ; but 
dear Sir Henry, who’s the best doctor that 
ever felt a pulse and understands people’s 
constitutions a merveille, said emphati- 
cally, No; in my present state I must be 
quite away from those dearest to me. 
So Josiah didn’t come. 

All of irs election victims here are 
agreed never to mention votes or polls 
or beastly politics again as long as w’e 
live. Poor dear Norty has got to leave 
us to take his seat for Houndsditch ; but 
he 's been doing his best while here to 
forget that there is such a place. 

Oh, my dearest and best ! you don’t 
know all that can be got out of life till 
you ski 1 It ’s sailing on the sea, and 
flying in the air, with a heavenly some- 
thing added that doesn’t belong to either. 
I’m having lessons from Count Olaf 
Hesseljof, the best amateur ski-er that 
even Norway has ever produced, and he 
says my progress is simply screaming 
and that my grace and activity are — 
and so on. He ’s distinctly inclined to 
be a darling, pale and fair with curly 
flaxen hair and an awfully good figure. 
Norty says he ’s an “ anaemic ass ” and 
that his ski-ing is ‘"flukey”; but, entre 
nous, Norty never got his ^ki-legs ; they 
were buiied in the snow and he couldn’t 
find them — Whence his bitterness. I said 
to Olaf yesterday that ski-ing teaches 
one how it feels to be an angel, and he 
told me I needn’t he ski-ing to feel that 
; He talks the prettiest English, not 
exactly broken, only a teeny bit chipped. 

There ’s a fly in the ointment, however. 
Josiah keeps on writing to know if I’m 
stronger and if the “mountain quiet” 
is doing my nerves good, and if he may 
come. What time have I to answer 
letters, I’ll ask you, with ski-ing and 
; hob-sleighing all day, torchlight skat- 
ing in the evening, and dancing and 
pillow-fights nearly all night ? I’ve 
managed to send him a few words, 
however, telling him I ’m a weeny bit 
better, hut that my nerves won’t yet 
stand the excitement of seeing my dear 
ones. There ’s no doubt this place has 
; a wonderfully curative effect on those 
suffering from strain, as most of us have 
I been. Fluffy Thistledown broke down 
quite suddenly while she and Thistle- 
down had a big house party of relatives 
with them, and had to leave him to see 
to them, and come off to this place in a 
life-and-death hurry. And now she, 


seems quite recovered, and is bob- 
sleighing with Jack Hurlingham all day. 

Talking of bob-sleighs, you should 
see Prmcess Poppolinsky’s {autrefois 
Clytie Vandollarbilt) ! It ’s all of ebony 
and silver, with the Poppolinsky cipher 
and coronet wherever there ’s room for it, 
guided by a big moujik or Tartar or 
something, with the cipher and coronet 
again on the front of his fur cap, and | 
Clytie herself in such sables, Daphne, 
that I hardly dare to look at them for 
fear I should he tempted to slay her. 
There ’s an aloofness and chilliness about 
her, now she ’s a Highness, that I find 
quite delicious. I said to her the other 
day: “I suppose you came to the 
Schneegebirge, my dear, from a fellow- 
feeling, — ^because it also is cool and a 
highness!” 

I I don’t see much of Stella Clack- 
mannan. Since her arrival a week a^o 
with her broom and stones, she ’s given 
[herself up to practising her curling 
' like mad for the Bonspiel. She doesn’t 
want to lose her rep. as the best woman 
curler of the day. She ’s abeady got 
“curling face,” which, Norty says, isn’t 
as nice as curling hair. 

Oh, my dear, such fun ! Boh Aislahie, 
has actually chucked her be- 
loved hunting for a week and joined us. 
Of course, I^rd Ninian ffoUyott has 
come in her wake, though he doesn’t go 
in for auy of the sports and can’t stand 
the cold. He stiU says they ’re engaged, 
and she says they’re not. Bob’s for 
ever tobogganing down all the most 
horribly dangerous slopes she can find, 
while Lord Ninny, wrapped up to the 
eyes and shivering, looks on, bleating 
out : “ Tweetie, you cruel girl ! You ’ll 
break your neck and my heart ! Dearest, 
do he careful ! ” And Bob shonts back : 
“Shut up, Ninny, and clear out, you 
blitherin’ httle idiot 1 ” 

G’esi un couple comme il ny en a 
‘point 

I gave such a perfectly lovely Snow 
Picnic last week. Everyone said it was 
immensely well done and quite quite. 
We all dressed up as Eskimos and 
pretended to be an Arctic Expedition. 

I borrowed a lot of dogs, and tried to 
get some penguins, but Bosh says 
they ’re not necessary at the North Pole, 
and we set off with sledges and every- 
thing en regie. Oh, it was the squeakiest 
affair 1 Olaf looked most awfully busi- 
ness-like ; the Arctic get-up suited him 
right down to the snow. We pretended 
to make all sorts of discoveries, and 
Norty said he should send our data to 
Copenhagen! We had lunch in the 
snow ; the cham was splendidly frappe, 
of course. “But the worst of it is,” 
said Bob Aislabie, “all the gruh'e 
frappe, too ! ” 

After lunch we’d a glorious snow- 
balling rag, and just as we were think- 


ing of going hack we missed that absurd 
Wee-Wee. We had to exploie in 
earnest then, and we ’d all got into quite- 
a nervy state before she was found ever, 
so much higher up the mountain, stuck’ 
fast, and unable to go up or come down.j 
It was local colour again. She wished’ 
to imagine how it would be to be lost on 
^the mountains, that she might write 
about it; and she got her wish, and 
i^omething over ; while as for local colour^ 
my dear, her poor little nose was Hue 
with cold and terror 1 Bosh was angry 
with her. He said she ’d end by going 
^ to look for first-hand impressions at the 
bottom of a crevasse, and theii they 
I wouldn’t he any use to her 1 

Adieu, cherie. Come and learn to, ski. 

Ever thine, Blanche. 

The Latest Fashionable Cure. 

“ High above the beads of all in the narrow 
j gallery unbroken lines of pe=Tesses ran along 
! the daik oak sides of the House beneath the 
i great stained glass windows.”— Neics. 

I Exercise, that ’s the best thing for the 
i figure. 

I “The spot at which the accident occni*red 
^ iTins parallel with the sea .” — The Scotsman. 

See above. The most energetic spot we 
have heard of lately. 

Tales of the Old Gaiety, 

“ The Clhurch and the stage have but little in 
common, but St. George’s late cboirmaster, 
Meyer Lutz, composed many vivacious airs for 
the old Gaiety, where for a considerable period 
he conducted the orchestra. It was there, also, 
that the first Archbishop of Westminster, 
Cardinal Wiseman, was enthroned.” 

Pall Mall Gazette, 
Hardly the place, we should have said. 

“ As a re5ult of a recent conference in London 
5 a gigantic international map of the earth is 
planned on a scale of a million kilometres to 
the centimetre ." — Continental Daily il ail. 

This works out at about one and a half 
milhon miles to the inch. It scarcely 
seems worth while. 

“The above article will appear every! 
Friday in the ‘Suffolk Chronicle and 
Mercury,”’ is an announcement made 
by that paper. In a year or so the 
i^superstition that Friday is an unlucky ' 
day should be firmly established. | 

From a bookseller’s catalogue : — 

“ OoD Liver Oil.— A Comparative Study of 
the Nose upon the Nutrition of Enormal and 
Tuberculous Pigs.” 

We always though there was something 
sinister in cod liver oil. 


From a placard : 

“ The Sphere has no Peer.’^ 1 

Cheer up, Mr. Shorter ; there ’s hope yet. i 
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Hostess . “Professor, what is Mbs. Eaymond's number in Hanover Street?” 

Professor. “Let mb see— er— I forget for the moment, but her boor-scraper’s in Gr sharp!’ 


MALADIE DE SIECLE. 

0 Sons of the new generation 
Athirst for inordinate thrills ; 

0 daughters, whose love of sensation 
Is shown in your frocks and your frills — 
Come, faithfully answer my queries 
If you would completely assuage 
The passionate craving that wearies 
Both sinner and sage. 

Has Ibsen no power to excite you ? 

Can’t Maeterlinck make you applaud ? 

Do dancers no longer delight you, 

Who wriggle about a la Maud ? 

Are you tired of the profile of Ainley ? 

The tender falsetto of Tree ? 

Do you envy each bonnet insanely 
That harbours a bee ? 

Is the Metc’HNIkoff treatment a failure ? 

Do you weep when you miss your short putts? 
Have you ceased with enjoyment to hail your 
Diurnal allowance of nuts ? 

Are you bored by the leaders of Spender ? 

Or cloyed by the pathos of Caine? 

Do you find that “The FoUies ” engender 
A feeling of g^ne 9 

Are you sick of Sicilian grimaces ? 

Unattracted by Ohantecler hats ? 


Are you weary of Marathon races 
And careless in choosing your spats ? 

Are you jaded with aeroplaning 
And sated with social reform ? 

Apathetic alike when it ’s raining 
And when it is warm ? 

Do you shy at the strains that are sober? 
Does Wagner no longer inflame ? 

Do you find that the music of Auber 
And Elgar is equally tame ? 

Do you read without blushing or winking 
The novels of Elinor Glyn ? 

Do you constantly hanker, when linking, 
For draughts of sloe gin ? 

If I am correct in divining 
The tortures you daily endure, 

Don’t waste any time in repining, 

But try this infallible cm*e : 

With the sharpest of musical pZectm 
Go pluck at your soul till it ’s raw ; 

In a word, go and witness EUktra — 

Give up the jig-saw. 


According to The Daily Dispatcliy the author of Don 
Juan had a daughter called “Ada Sole, who became Countess 
of Lovelace.” There is, of course, authority for this in' 
Childe Haroldfs Pilgrimage : — 

“ Ada ! sole daughter of my house and heart.” 
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REVENGE. 

Shareholder in Rubber Company (who has had a 7iarrow shave). “ Gu ON ! wear your 
D TYRES OUT I 


THE VETO. 

By Mr. Bobert Bart Kennedy-Blatchfoed. 

A PALE-FACED tbrong sit in tlie Parlia- 
ment House. They are in conclave.; 
They are obsessed by a burden. A 
heavy burden. They strive to throw ^ 
off the fetters that nullify their legisla- 
tion. Their legislation. 

What fetters them ? In two words I 
answer, The Veto. It presses on them, 
and, through them, on the People. To 
the People the Veto is the question of 
the hour. The all-important question. 

Men who think, men who toil, men 
, who toil not, ay, even the little cMdren 
of the slums, on each the Veto presses 
like an incubus. It presses sore. 

Away with it 1 And with it the 
Lords, The Lords must go. The 


Where must the Lords 


Silver spoons in their mouths ! 

They are a race apart. 

They are the back-numbers in the 
Marathon of Life. 

What is life ? What is a Marathon ? 
It does not matter. The Lords must 
go* 

If there were no Veto there would be 
Lords. It is essential to abolish the 
Lords. Therefore it is first essential to 
abolish the Veto. The one thing is a 
corollary of the other. 

The Lords must go. They must be 
ended ... [jSo must this. Ed. 


THE TURN OF THE WHEEL. 

fit is state! that the bicycle is to become ; 
I fashionable again.] 

Time was (I do adore that phrase) 

When, keen as mustard, I bestrode 
I The metalled horse of modern days 
' And took the king’s high road. 

I I 

A very bird, adown the slope j 

! With lifted feet I ’d lightly drop, j 
Or toil till I was heliotrope ^ 

I To reach some mountain-top. - j 

! Tet, over and above the speed 
I liked the splendour and the fuss 
About my old velocipede, 

My tin Bucephalus 

The reverence of the hind to win, 

To pause, a Person of account, 

While ostlers hurried from the inn 
I To hold my prancing mount ; 

To flabbergast the village hens ; 

Against the hedge-row (neatly spiked) 
To urge pedestrians by tens — 

These were the parts I liked. 

Now it is otherwise ; a wail, 

A whirl of dust that makes you blink — 
The road-hog passes in a gale 
And leaves behind his stink. 

He is the undisputed lord 
Of whatsoe’er may roll or run ; 

By him the farmer’s carts are bored, 

By him the hens fordone. 

Not Turpiit in his pahny prime, 

Hero of ale-house host and wench, 
Achieved a kingship so sublime 
(Also he lacked the stench). 

Therefore, I say, I do not yearn 
To mount the pump-inflated hack. 

To grip the wobbling bars and turn 
Blue in the face or black. 

I that of old was “upper crust,” 

To whom the yokel used to cringe 
In days when he imbibed his dust 
Without that petrol tinge ; 

1 Am I to hear his loud guffaw, 

To feel, when shaving past his spine, 
The transference of the ancient awe 
From me to motor-swine ? Evoe. 


country is too full of Lords. They 
crowd out the down-trodden and the 
hungry. Because of the Lords the 
bitter struggle for the scanty crusts of 
life grows ever more severe, ever more 
fierce. 

The crusts are few. The Lords are 
many. Therefore must they go. Why ? 
Because it is decreed. It is decreed by 
I the People. 


It does 


not matter. There are so many places. ! 
The choice is infinite. 

The objective of the Lords may be 
left to the future. The future can take 
care of itself. The Lords can take care 
of themselves. They always do. 

Who are the Lords ? 

^ They are born in the purple. With 
silver spoons. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 



“DEnCACIES’* OP DEBATE. 


]A respoase to a polite request fi’oni Mr. Austen Chamberlain “ to prove any single statement he made on the Piscal Question during the 
Election,’* Mr. Lloyd George showed that Mr. Chamberlain had omitted very vital words from a quotation, and proceeded to lay about him 
pretty freely. He incidentally introduced some fresh items from the appetising Protectionist menu of the German working-classes. To 
the famous “horse-flesh” and “black-bread ” he added donkeys and dogs I 


Mouse of Commons, Monday, Feb, 21. 
— House thronged in anticipation of 
■what is spoken of as thePREMiEES momen- 
tous announcement on course of busi- 
ness. Four o’clock fixed for commenciu g 
work.^ Every bench on floor, side 
galleries, and over clock occupied. As 
at Epsom a dog sometimes casually 
crosses course, with field in sight, so a 
few laggard Members seized on the 
opportunity to he sworn in. This inter- 
lude, unlike the Derby diversion, delayed 
debate on Address, which was further 
postponed by debate on Standing 
Order which forbids Peers to meddle 
I with Parliamentary election. 

House in quaint moment of magna- 


nimity resolved to annul the Standing 
Order. Been debated for years ; whenever 
division taken, majority mustered against 
it. Now it goes without even a division. 

Sark sees in it the touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin. Just as in 
the good old time gentlemen condemned 
to death, halting on their journey to 
Tyburn, had pressed on their acceptance 
the flowing bowl, so noble lords des- 
tined to decapitation in respect of 
legislative powers have ithis century- 
old ban removed. Jockey of Norfolk 
may at next General Election indulge 
in his passion for correspondence with 
‘‘my dear Profumo,” none daring to 
make him afraid. 


Momentous occasion aforesaid turned j 
out to be surprisingly dull. Possibly I 
this natural result of overstrained 
expectation. Certainly Prince Arthur, 
who led the attack, was decidedly 
prosy. Nor did light of battle ' flash 
from the Premier’s eye. Contrary to 
habit he brought down mass of MS., 
from which at times he closely read. 
Overloaded with detail, Members had 
difficulty in grasping his plan of proce- 
dure. When fully mast red, it had 
chilling effect upon numerically large 
section of Ministerial force who want 
Teto first. Enthusiasm that found vent 
in mighty cheers when Premier rose 
gradually died away. 
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On tlie whole a dispirited opening of were, the restraint of place and circuin- the pages of the placid Dod A Radical 
wliat premises to be epicL-makiag stance was borne with, beroio self-control, and Home Ruler. was, in truth, 

figtit. Once or twice, at some exceptionally raucous in his Radicalism. The great 

Business done . — Address moved and vicious assault from the grey-bearded Liberal upheaval that had just placed 
seconded. spectacled man on his legs almost within GmosTONE in power w^as in his opinion 

Tuesday. — House had advantage of hand-grip, murmured exclamations nullified by Whiggism prevalent in the 
assisting at lealisatioii of something formed a sort of chorus.^ For the most Cabinet.^ He wanted to do away with 
approaching debate in Irish Parliament part O’Brien ignored this commentary, most things, especially the House of 
when it shall be re-established on College Once he turned round and the melli- Lords and Royal Palaces. 

Green. Full flavour restrained by foreign fluous voice in which he addressed the One day in the spring of the session 
surroundings. Encircled by cold-blooded House suddenly changed to fierce of 1892 .^peeus Cleophas, then in his 
Saxons, scene and action lacked the hissing whisper as he enquired, — prime, raised debate in Committee of 
inspiriting atmosphere breathed in “ Is there anybody behind me who Supply on expenditure upon the latter. 
Dublin. But they serv^ed. says different ? ” ^ With that largeness of mind, that 

William O’Brien, with his bodyguard Later, on renewed provocation, he almost reckless generosity that marks 
of ten bould bhoys, has come to* West- turned again to face the music, with the the action of gentlemen dealing with 
minster with avowed intention other persons’ property, Al- 


inspiriting atmosphere breathed in 
Dublin. But they served. 

William O’Brien, with his bodyguard 
of ten bould bhoys, has come to West- 
minster with avowed intention 
of wiping the floor of the House 
of Commons with the limp body 
of John Redmond. In Parnell’s 
time and later, Irish National- . 
ists were united in opposition , 
to Government of the day what- ! 
ever its political colour might I 
be. Now, by comparison with !- 
his feelings towards the Red- 
mondites, William O’Brien j 
almost worships the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant. 

The foes of Ireland, he laments, 
are those of her own household, 
sons nourished at her bosom. 

O’Brien, after long interval re- 
turning to political life, has 
devoted himself to the task . 

of driving forth the traitors. 
Brooding over their iniquities, 

he chants in the ear of Ireland i 

a variant on Lovelace s death- 
less couplet addressed “ To 
Lucasta on going to the Wars” : 

** I could not love thee, Dear, so much, ^ 

Loathed I not Redmond more.*’ 

Opportunity came to-day in 
debate on Address. He seized 
it by the hair, as they say at 
Boulogne. Lost no time in 
preamble or parley. Went 
straight for Redmond, and (in 
Engtish Parliamentary sense, 





ITt 




PHEUS suggested that Bucking- 
ham Palace or Kensington 
Palace, he really didn’t seem to 
care which, should be set aside 
for the purposes of a British 
Gallery of Art. Sam Storey, 
stepping in, caused to creep the 
flesh of hon. and right hon. 
gentlemen in the quarter of the 
House where to-night he stands 
applauded. 

“The Prince of Wales and 
the rest of the Royal Family,” 
he said — and Members at first 
thought he was going to pro- 
pose a toast — “ are well able to 
pay for the maintenance of their 
residences. It is shabby of them 
not only to occupy their palaces 
rent free, but to sponge upon the 
public to keep them in repair.” 

Twenty -nine years later, 
Samuel, once more called, comes 
back, as he plaintively says, : 
“too old and too disillusioned 
ever again to be the strong 
Party man I once was.” So he 
seats himself among the Elect 
behind Front Opposition Bench, 
and, amid continuous cheers 
from country gentlemen to 
whose fathers and uncles he 
was anathema, delivers a strong 


preamble or parley. Went ^ volcano in sheep s clothing. from country gentlemen to 

straight for Redmond, and (in “Ferocity of attack rather inci eased by studious quietude of whose fathers and uncles he 
Engtish Parliamentary sense, ’ (^- Wm. 0 Bnem) anathema/ delivers a strong 

of course) got his head in Chancery and incomplete declaration, “ If there is any Protectionist speech. 

punched it with resounding blows, articulate observation A strange tendency this on part of 

Ferocity of attack rather increased by What in such case would follow was extreme Radicals to blossom — or is it to 
studious quietude of manner, laboured left to the imagination. Whatever the fade? — ^into ultra -Toryism. Save.^with 
polish of phrase. ^ From time to time threat veiled it succeeded for a time in stupendous exception of Mr. G., in early 
the volcanic emotion that underlay the quelling the growing disturbance on manhood the rising hope of stern un- 


surface manifested itself in fierce ont- the back benches. 


bending Toiydsm, one does not recall 


burst that raised the voice almost to a Business done . — Debate on Address a notable parallel case in the other 
shriek. Instantly he recovei*ed himself, continued. camp. (Mem , — Write a treatise on this 

and succeeding sentences were whispered Thursday. — “But that’s another subject, with photographs, showing emi- 
in a voice so^ humbly low that it was Storey,” said the Member for Sark, un- nent Radicals at various stages of their 
sometimes difficult to catch all the consciously quoting familiar phrase journey to North Pole of Toryism.) 
syllables. reiterated by Kipling in his early and Business done . — Debate on Son Aus- 

As he went forward the countrymen better days. He was listening to the ten’s amendment to Address in favour of 
he denounced sat restless on the two new Member for Sunderland, who, like Tariff Reform. Kettle wittily described 
back benches. Only a narrow strip of bread thrown upon the waters, has it as an effort to nail not his' colours but 
neutral territory divided them from the returned after many days. his captain to the mast. Prince Arthur, 

accuser. Had the incident happened on Remember him twenty-nine years ago, as usual, fenced with admirable skill.' 

College Green, tliis bench would not when he first appeared on Parliamentary On Division amendment negatived by 
long have served as barrier. As things stage, proudly writing himself down in 285 votes to 25i. 



tunity to do *0 nataially prefer to attend for a few 
T'lIIJ llfATIT Ul^ilAATT A minutes eacli day at the Institute, and carry oat 

WUKI 4 I/ U Hl^Al/l/UAUl JuU3 coarse entirely in the cmvcment— one might 

* ^ ad'-I luxurious— environment which Mr, Sandowr has 

of Curing Illness Without Medicine. 1 Courses of treitraent. however, are arranged to 

suit thi convenience of tho-c whose social, profes- 

An Important Opportunity for London and Countru readers to investiaate ^ sionai, business, or domestic engagements forbid a 
n T m j. j. -j.! ^ . . 1 daily visit, in such a manner that an attendance 

bandoxo Ireatment xvitlioiit any expense, xcith a view to learning -need only be made onemh oec^ion when Mr. 

tchether it provides the remedy required in their oicn cases. ! to aiL“ ht eserols^^hl 


S o much interest has been aroused by the pnbli- healthy and strong, hearty eaters, sound sleepers, Whatever may be the trouble suffered, it is cer- 
cation in the issue of Pafteh for January 26th thorough enjoyers of life, as a result of a visit to tainly worth a patient’s while to pay a visit to 
of the announcement entitled **A Visit to Eugen Sandow and the adoption of the advice given St. James’ Street, and have a personal interview 

Sandow,” which dealt with the great work of Mr. by him, may be numbered in thousands. with Mr. Sandow. There need be no hesitation on 

Eugen Sandow in curing illness without medicine, Just consider for a moment the wa\ s and means an inquirer’s behalf to take advantage of Mr. 

lar^e numbers of readers having either called per- by which all this has been brought about. There Sandow's invitation to consult him without involv- 


treatment for the rest may be carried out at home. 
Whatever may be the trouble suffered, it is cer- 

wV.i 1 /n +rt r.o-iT a 


in his Health Library, that it has been considered lift, no strenuous exertions to be made. The treat- j whether it is suitable for exercise treatment. 


that further information will be of interest, 

A Proved Treatment. 

The subject is one which appeals to so many who 
are not enjoying perfect health — how many of ns 
do to-day? — that everyone most appreciate the 


ment is so gentle and graduated that it may be ^ ^ j 

taken by a child of five or a man or woman of Treatment by Correspondence, 

eighty-five years of age. Naturally both patients and physical -culture 

* .ti. .L* « s adviser prefer to have a personal meeting to go 

A /Sympatnetlc nearing. Jj^^q the trouble, if this is possible, nevertheless, 

Take the instance of the man or woman whose Mr. Sandow secures wonderful resnlte in the way 


boon of knowing how they may discard more ex- 1 nervous and digestive systems are both in a bad } of health acquired or renewed for those whom hi 

pensive, less pleasant, and less sue- has never seen, but who have 11 ^ 

cessful methods of treatment, and writing conveyed to Mm the precis^ 

take up the one which is most symptoms of their health failings^ 

convenient under all conditions and This branch of his work is mcreasingJ 

has proved itself by results; for as and probably no man living has a morej 

will be remembered, the weU-known gratifying postbag than Mr. Sandow. j 

newspaper Truth recently certified Those who desire to consult MrJ 

that 99 sufferers out of every 100 Sandow — and no donbt they will bq 

who were treated by Mr. Sandow’s many— are invited to call apon Mm 

method reaped substantial benefit at 32, St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 

therefrom, while 94 out of every 100 and if the visitor can be accepted b; 

were completely cured of their ill- Mr. Sandow, and decides to take ; 

nesses. These figures are in them- course of treatment, the fees, as pre 

selves astonishing, but they become piously mentioned are upon a mod 

more so when it is borne in mind erate fixed schedule quite withm thi 

that in many instances the patients means of the man or woman of modes 

treati were those whose illnesses purse. , , . , , ^ 

were of a serious and even chronic Any ^er who is nnable to pay a 

character, and that the great majority personM visit should consult the list 

had prior to consulting Mr. Sandow of booklets, comprising Mr. Sandow s 

tHed without avail almost every Health Libmry, ^ven below, select 

other known remedy, and were con- the^ one dealing with the ailment fo 

sequently most difficult subjects. which treatment is necessary, am 

If further evidence of the efficacy write for it to Mr. Sandow, mention- 

of physical exercise as prescribed and Mg this announcement in * PUNCH. ^ 

directed by Mr. Sandow is required, A copy will be sent post free, and if M 

it is to be found in the support of particulars of the inquirer s conditioi 

the faculty which his method has re- given, Mr. Sandow will endepou 

ceived. The most eminent specialists EUqEN SANDOW AND fflS LONDON HEADQDAfiTEDS. binuirer’^ 

have demonstrated their appreciation . . ^ smtabUity of tne mqmrer i 

nF wm-t bv oontlunouslv sendin» For Uoeniy years Mr. Sandow has leen urging the importance of scientific exmise as a Case for treatment by hm method 03 

OL xiib wuijs. ^ u J ® means of curing certain Ulnessea. His patients have always extolled his system, and empnitfic Tihvsical culture wMch. a£ 

to him cases for treatment, and, more- oMeial investigations into thousands of eases prove that the Sandsw Treatment , ^ s-r* vnontr 

over, he numbers amongst his patients lencfits 99 in every lOO, and completely cures 94 in every yXi patieras. Invalids in 'W'e nave saia, can oe in many m 

man-ir TnArliPfll TUftn who find in his increasing number are steMng Mr. SandoiFs advice, and his InstUute in St. James* Stances carried OUt at home. 

SeSLeTt the meam by i. 

which they can restore their own health. state, and see what the treatment means in such a SPECIAL NOTICE. j 

'ru Sandow In^itute the any one of the Mow described fuUyilZustrafedlookUt 

TnG ^^OrlQ S nCHuqUArtGrS. patient is immediately impressed with the earnest which appUcodioa is invited, and which explain the Sando 

Enr «!nTYiP time uast Mr Sandow has been steadily seriousness with wMch Mr. Sandow’s establishment Meth^ of the natural cure of various illnesses and conditioi 
. . i_i • J • i. -fi v.?ei forvirtna AliYiftftt iTTimpdiA.tpl V thp cSillPT* is mentioned, will be sent post free to town or cowntry, colonial 0 

increasing the size and equipment of his famous is conducted. Almost imm^iateiytn^ is readers suffering iiiheaith, and wUhout any charge 0 

London Institute — the worlds headquarters, to shown into Mr. Sandow s comuiting room, is otu .atiofi to follow the advice it contains, toko apply for it t 

which health-seekers flock from all quarters of the receiving a sympathetic hearing, punctuated only Mr. Sandow. I 

globe so wide is Mr. Sandow’s fame. These enlarge- by a few pertinent questions, always to the point, FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

ments and improvements have been called for by and displaying an immediate intuitive insight to VoL 

the increasino- number of patients who have adopted the most important features of the trouble. If the 1 . indJ«ertion. 14. Phy^ Defomitie* ; 

the treatment as a result of the recommendation of case is one in which Mr. Sandow is convinced that 2. Consi^W 

£«« men, or throngh reding of his benefit wiU be derived from Scientific Bjrercise in 3; . 

successes in the public Press. There is no donbt, preference to any other treatment, he will suggest Men. 16. Fim^onal Defect* ii 

however, that the Sandow Institute is not one-tenth a course which he considers may be best for the S.N^ou* Dborder* in 
of the size it would need to be if only all the sufferers patient. Men. is'. S’Jn Dewier*. 

whose ailments it lies witMn its director’s power to Movements often the 7. Obeaiiyin Wamea. 19. Phys^ Developmen 

wPTP TPaliRP what hfi aud his ^ "® Ueutiest movemenxs Oixen xne 8, Heart Affection*. for Men. „ 



ments and improvements have been called for by and displaying an immediate intuitive insight to yoL 
the increasino- number of patients who have adopted the most important features of the trouble. If the i. indJ«ertion. 
the treatment as a result of the recommendation of case is one in which Mr. Sandow is con'nnced that 2. Consi^tio 
friends, or medical men, or through reading of his benefit will be derived from Scientific Bxercffie m 3. 
successes in the public Press. There is no donbt, preference to any other treatment, he will suggest ^on. 
however, that the Sandow Institute is not one-tenth a course which he considers may be best for the S.N^ou* I 
of the size it would need to be if only all the sufferers patient. ^ ] 


whose ailments it lies within its director’s power to 
relieve and cure were to realise what he and his 
drugless method could do for them. 


The Gentlest Movements often the 
most Curative. 


2. Consl^Ckation. 

3. liver Troubles. 

4. Nervous Disorder* in 

Men. 

5. Nervous Disorders in 

Women. 

6. CMbesHy in Men. 

7. Obettly in Women. 

8. Heart Affections. 


9. Lung and Chest Com* 20. Ev^yd^v Health, 
xdainfs. 21. BojV and Gdris* Hie 


No Weight Lifting or Strenuoos Sandow’s suggestions (which there is no n. An»mia. *“ 

Exertions. obligation whatever to do unless so desired), then a 12. Kidney Disorder*. 23. innomnia. 

The men or women who were veritable wrecks, first lesson in the exercises which Mr. Sandow pre- 13, Lack of Vigour. 24. Neurasthenia, 

whose digestive organs refused to perform their scribes may be taken at once. The exercises, which if^aablttoc^1psrsQnm.tlya.ttheSatndowInsiliui€ 
duties, whose food turned to acidity, whose nervous are not arranged upon any set rule, but are chosen satferers are invited to select the voiume bearln 

, ' V t J • a.? u* "Kt, TiTv. TwiAAf +Ka rprt nirpmpntfs pf pJLPh ttnnn f heir nrittcinal waaknassm and 'vrritB for B COO 


If, as is usually the case, the sufferer decides to 10. P^eumatism and Gout _ — Ain^i^ 

tlTw Ctnvi/lrtwfv’cj cvTrvtwocf.inric r-or'hipb f.hprp ifl Tin 11 X»Utture 


Women. 

23. Insomnia;. 

24. Neurasthenia. 


petnal nightmare of depression, who are to-day i quite moderate, those invalids who have the oppor- 1 gccom/waicd i&yg cMrfW opinion on fAeir esse. 
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THE NEW 

1 

SMOKING MIXTURE 

1 

DE LUXE 

i 

A PERFECT PIPE TOBACCO 


2 0 *. packets 1 /I of all the 
LEADING 
4 oz. tins • - 2/2 DEALERS 

P 

The Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
E8 Great Britain and Ireland* Limited 

P 





Purified & 
Beautified 

CUTICURA 

For eczemas, mhes, itchings and 
chafings and for the prevention 
of thessame, as well as for the sana- 
tive, antiseptic cleansing of ulcer- 
ated, inflamed mucous surfaces 
and other uses which suggest 
themselves to women. Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment are 
indispensable. 

Sold wherever the British Flag floats. 
London depot, Newhery ft Sons, 27, Char- 
terhoose Sq. OS^-page Skin Book and 
generous sample of Cuticnra, posUfree. 




By using 

^ HaU’s Distemper your 
home can be made brighter, 
heeilthier amd more picturesque, 1 
at a cheaper cost than wall-paper, and without 
the objectionable smell of paint. 

Hairs 

Distemper 

(Tyttde Mark.) 

is deservedly the popular wall covering of the day. It i 
quickly and cheaply applied with a whitewash brush, saving 
much in the cost of labour, and is a thorough disinfectant 
and effective microbe euid germ destroyer. It retains 
L its freshness and beauty of colouring unimpaired ^ 
for years. It gives a rich velvety wall sur- 
face, sets hard as cement and can be j 
washed by lightly sponging 
with tepid water. 


Write to-day for sample, sliadle card and beautifully illustrated pamphlet, “H jw 
to Decorate Your Home,” showing, in colours, how to artistically decorate 
every room of the house. Sent post free from the Sole Manufacturer : — 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., LTD., HULL. London Office: I99 b, Boro’ High St., S.E. 



For GOUT, GRAVEL, RHEUMATISM, etc., DRINK 

uiniiv fin rfiTiuncstit) 


YICHY CELESTIIS:: 

Can be used with light Wines, Spirits or Milk. 

Sole Agents: INGRAM & RG7LE, Ltd., LONDON, and of all Chemists, Stores, 


AAfI 


The BEST & SUREST TONIC RESTORATIVE. 

Recommended by 8,500 Physicians for General 
Debility, Convalescence and Want of Knergy. 

Trial Bottle, po^t free, 4/- from WILCOX 49, Haymarket, London, S.W. 
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EMBARRAS DE RICHESSE. 

Youth {lighting gorgeous helled cigar, just received from his prospective father-indaw, Mr, Ikestyne). “ Hope hounds won’t find and GO ■ 

AWAY FROM HERE, BECAUSE I ’lL HAVE TO STAY BEHIND AND FINISH THIS. IkE WOULD NEVER FORGIVE ME IP I DIDN’T DO IT JUSTICE.” 

It has been suggested to me that in Belgian Tram Rails. What we want 
MODEL ADDRESS FOR AN asking I sbould give you some inkling tkem for I cannot think, but I am told 
L.C.O. CANDIDATE. of my policy. In the first place I stand that you do want them, and what you 

[Recollect that the mere word “electioa” here for the sacred principle of building want I want to want. Gentlemen, we’ 
fills the voter with nausea, and, in composing Dreadnoughts ad libitum, and making will have these rails, even if I have to go 
your election address, tread lightly.] foreigner pay. One man, one Dread- on my knees to Mr. George Alexander him- 

Ladies, Gentlemen and What-nots, — nought; one foreigner, one bill for one- self for them. But I beg your pardon; 
Here we all are again, faced by another and-a-hal£ million sterling, with five I am now told that you do not want 
of these tiresome elections. Here am I per cent, discount for cash. That is my Belgian Tram Rails. Though I should 
being polite to you, and promising you motto. In the second place I am happy like to see you make up your minds once 
all the good things that you can possibly to be able to say that I have made the for all at the start as to what you do 
want in this world or the next, on one following statement upon affidavit ; — “ I, want, I confess that I think that your 
small condition. Yes, you have guessed Richard Roe, make oath and say as second thoughts are the more sensible, 
right the very first time. It is your vote follows : — ^To the best of my knowledge What could you do with a Tram Rail if 
I want. and belief I want Tai-iff Reform, The you had one ? It would only fill up 

I offer myself as your candidate for black bread and dear loaf arguments your drawing-room, and no one would 
three reasons. In the first place I want can be reduced to an absurdity by really think it looked pretty, even 
to see for myself what the inside of the eating biscuits. I make biscuits. — though Belgian. I proclaim myself, 
L.C. Council Chamber is like. In the {Advt.y But I am told that the L.C.C. therefore, an LA .B.T.R., an Independent 
second place I want a free pass over all concerns itself with neither Tariff Anti-Belgian Tram Railer, and await 
the L.C.O. ti-amways. In the third Rdorm nor Dreadnoughts, More shame, the favour of your further orders, 
place .... but I have forgotten the say I, to the L.C.O. However, as my I am told that the only other matters, 

I third reason. It was, I think, something Agent is looking over my shoulder as I of first importance are Education and 
I beginning with an but whether it write, I pass on. Sewers. For the present I confine; 

was Socialism, Steamboats, or ^ Stounding He tells me, this Agent, to come to myself to the statetnent, evolved upon 
’Stravagance, I cannot say. you on Belgian Tram Rails.*^ I fail to my own authority and upon the inspira- 

I ask you for that which you cannot understand him, but I obey. What we tion of the moment, that in 1809 the 
possibly want for yourself, your vote, want is Belgian Tram Rails and more average of our education and sewers 
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was one per cent. ; to-day it is cent, per 
one. For the rest I will do myself the 
honour of calling upon ycu personally 
and chatting about these things when 
I have found out something about them. 
May I take this opportunity of warning 
that what, on my part, would be an act 
of courtesy in personally visiting you 
will, on the part of my opponent, be 
gross intimidation? When therefore 
he calls and tells you that he wants 
a Belgian Tram Rail, say to him, 
“We have given you education. We 
have given you a sewer. IsTow you 
want a tram rail. I conceive ” {ironically) 
“that a man of your extensive claims 
can have no use for my poor little vote. 
I shall thus have much pleasure in 
giving it to your opponent ” (we). 

I should like to have concluded this 
address by telling you to which party, 
Moderate or Progressive, I belong. 
Unfortunately my Agent has this 
moment left the room. A rough-looking 
gentleman, one of our workers, at 
present engaged in licking envelopes, 
tehs me that he suspects from the 
colour of our posters that I am a 
Moderate. But I do not trust or ask you 
to trust this man, suspecting as I do 
that under cover of his employment he is 
making a free meal off gum for which 
I have paid, and wilfully engendering 
in himself a thirst which it will be my 
inevitable privilege to assuage. 

Thus, when my opponent with great 
pomp and to-do proclaims that he is 
a member of this or that party, I shall 
preserve a discr^t silence. But, gentle- 
men, I can do better than- he. I can 
and do, in the blessed absence of my 
Agent, say that I will attach myself to 
whichever party you prefer. Could any- 
thing be fairer than that ? Can you, in 
the face of that manly offer, go and elect 
my opponent who entertains biassed and 
partisan^^opinions on these matters, which 
he is determined to thrust down your 
i throats .if he can ? . ¥o. Don’t be 
[ bullied, gehflemen. Choose your* own 
[ municipal politics, tell me what they are 
^ as briefly as you can, and I will repre- 
f sent them for you, whether I understand 
them or no. 

On one thing only have I an opinion 
which cannot be altered or improved. 
I am strongly and unswervingly in 
favour of myself. I hope you will all be. 
If you are, poll early and poll often. 

Your humble servant, Richabd Roe. 


The Decline of the Press. 

From a poster of the day after the dis- 
cussion on the Tariff Reform Amendment 


DAILY MAIL. 
Largest Circulation. 


AT THE PLAY. 

“Justice.” 

If any alien accuses our nation of 
having ceased to take its pleasures 
sadly, let him go, on three consecutive 
nights, and assist at Bleldra, Jeltyll- 
Eyde^ and Justice, and he will be 
bound to withdraw that cruel charge. 
I try to think how Mr. Frohmait (which, 
being interpreted, is Mr. Merryman) was 
ever persuaded to start his Repertory 
scheme with so gloomy a play as that 
of Mr. Galsworthy. “This will test my 
public,” he must have said. “If they 
can stand this, they can stand anything. 
Let Justice be played, though the gallery- 
gods should fall on us.” Fiat, in fact, 
Justitia; mat coelum. 

One shrinks, of course, from ribaldry 
on so awesome a theme. Yet I confess 



His Bright Smile Haunts Me Still. 

William Falder (Mr. Dennis Eadie) informs 
Coxmsel that he could remember nothing of the 
period of his temporary aberration except that 
ne “ thought of Cokeson’s face.” 

j Inset~CoJ:eso7i’s face (Mr. Edmund Gwenn). 

to a certain resentment at being treated 
like a child that has no imagination 
and needs an easy object-lesson to be 
put before his eyes. Mr. Galsworthy 
will argue that, if he sent a letter to The 
Times urging that crime on the part of 
a neurotic should be treated as a disease, 
and that solitary confinement is brutal- 
ising, no one wonld pay any attention 
to him. But let him illustrate his 
views on the stage with a concrete 
instance, and we shall be staggered. 
Well, I grant that the stage is the place 
for exposing moral abuses and social 
scandals which might otherwise escape 
our notice. It gives us a new perspec- 
tive : we learn to see ourselves. But it 
is different with those conditions in our 
public life, well-known and admitted, 
which have already engaged the earnest 
attention of specialists not less wise or 


sincere than the playwright himself. 
The nicely-balanced arguments which 
have determined their*choiceof the least 
of many evils are unsuited to a form of 
art whose first business is not with 
abstract Truth but with the emotions of ^ 
an audience. Mr. Galsworthy knows 
all this, and so he flings the plain 
pitiful facts at us, as if they were the 
sole and unanswerable argument. 

It seems that such a question as the 
law’s hopeless lack of elasticity in 
dealing with individual cases requires 
a more adaptable medium for its presen- 
tation. Robert Brotoikg (though he 
would not have hesitated to argue on 
both sides in any medium) recognised 
this in his treatment of the case of 
Gaponsacchi, a case not so very unlike 
that of Mr. Galsworthy’s William Falder, 
for the Court of Judgment in each 
instance declined to accept the plea 
that the prisoner had been tempted 
by the need of saving a helpless woman 
from the brutality of her husband. 

All the same, Mr. Gaibworthy has 
come near to justifying himself of his 
Justice, because he has done his best 
to avoid special pleading, except, of 
course, where it was to be expected — 
in the speech of the Counsel for the 
defence. And even here he admits 
that there might well be abuses of the 
clemency of the law. It would never 
do for a man to be able to excuse 
himself for having committed murder 
on the ground that he was not feeling 
quite well at the time — ^was, in fact, a 
bit below himself. But a kind of 
special pleading was shown in his par- 
ticular selection of the circumstances 
which provoked the crime and made 
a contributory appeal to our pity. 

And I noticed, too, that the worst 
case of inhumanity, not. here the fault 
of. the law’s machinery, but of men’s 
hearts, was almost ignored. Falder, 
coming out of prison, gets a chance 
in a new situation. It was the cruelty ! 
of .his fellow-clerks, when they dis- ! 
covered his history, that ruined his ' 
chance of redemption. Much, and to 
much purpose, might have been said of j 
the need for that charity which covers 
up the past, but it would not have j 
suited the author’s book, and so he let ' 
pass the very theme on which he could 
have done most service. But this is ; 
not to suspect his sincerity, which was 
manifest. • ' ' 

The play was admirably put on ; and 
the performance throughout showed the 
fine restraint of which the author set 
so excellent an example. The trial 
was perhaps a little protracted, and the 
scene in the cell hardly conveyed the 
actual horrors of solitary confinement. 
This was in part because we had seen 
and heard a good deal about them 
already from the outside ; in part 
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Student of Polities, “ And what be eeely this yere Coalition they do be tabking abjdt ? ” 

Oldest Living Local Authority. “Well, it’s like this. Some parties says this, an’ some says that an’ t’other. Bdt what I says, 

THERE ’s no KNOWINS NOR NO TELLINS, AN’— MARK MY WORDS 1 I BAIN’t FUE WRONG,” 


because it was bard to persuade oneself 
that the prisoner could not easily have 
walked out over the footlights if he had 
only thought of it. 

The play held the house, though I 
confess to having been a little tired 
of too much Cokeson. And this was 
strange, for he was the comic relief. 
Anyhow, I sympathised with the 
prisoner, who declared that he could 
recall nothing of the period of his 
temporary aberration except the fact 
that “he thought of Cokeson's face.” 
This was put forward as a point in his 
favour, since it argued that he could 
not have been responsible for his actions 
at the time. 

A word about the costumes ; though 
the play perhaps hardly lent itself to quite 
the smartest sartorial effects. Still, Mr. 
Walter Hows silk hat was a good 
model, and Mr. J ames Hoxo's frock-coat 
in the last Act hung well on him ; but 
the attachment of his eye-glass should 
have been an invisible cord. Silk has 
an air of affectation. Qokesovfs office 
coat (these should always be loosely cut) 
was serviceable, and the judge’s scarlet 
and ermine (each in j ust the right nitanee) 
made a happy contrast with the sombre 
hues of counsel’s robes. The detective’s 
lounge suit was not in perfect style, but 
well enough adapted to his station* On 
the other hand, a Norfolk jacket for a 
prison chaplain is in bad taste. 0. S. 


“The Tekiu Man.” 

More politics — this time at the Globe. 
George Winter, financier and scoundrel, 
is the Liberal Member for Middlepool. 
The Liberal Government has been in 
power for six years, and is now going to 
appeal to the country on (Help!) the 
question of Conscription. The contest 
is expected to be very close, so that 
every seat is of importance. Apart from 
that, his own seat is naturally of some 
importance to Winter, guileless specu- 
lators being more ready to trust their 
money to one who can sign himself M.P. 

Now Mrs. Winter is about to divorce 
her husband, and a divorced man is 
no sort of candidate for Nonconformist 
Middlepool. At all costs she must be 
prevented from bringing the action 
before the election. Winter accordingly 
threatens to counter-petition. His wife 
has indiscreetly visited Venice and other 
places contemporaneously with that 
rising Under - Secretary, Mr. Robert 
Golby ; and, though Winter knows their 
relations are innocent, he points out 
that the mere fact of being “cited” in 
the case will ruin Colby's chances of 
Cabinet rank. To save her lover Mrs. 
Winter withdraws, assuring the leading 
Liberal lights of Middlepool that she is 
on the best of terms with her husband. 

But Winter has forgotten the “ tenth 
man.” Nine men, we are told, can he 
bribed or flattered, but the*^th is 


honest. James Ford is the tenth, and 
he has discovered the truth about one of 
Winter's companies. Nothing can move 
him. At the moment of the Liberal 
victory at Middlepool he announces his j 
intention of going to Scotland Yard, j 
The financier tries all his blandishments | 
in vain . . . and then poisons himself. | 
The first by-election! (Another is 
imminent, because Mr. Golby has been I 
promised the War Secretaryship). | 

There is really more finance than 
politics in the play, but I have dwelt 
chiefly on the political motif — ^partly 
because I have no head for finance, and 
should get it aU wrong if I teied to 
describe it, partly because politics on 
the stage alvrays make themselves felt 
so enormously. In this case they give | 
an undue appearance of theatricality to 
the play. Mr. Somekset Maugham does 
not seem to have taken any ti’ouble 
to make them real, and The Tenth Man 
: suffers in consequence. Yet it is an 
interesting play, well handled, and con- 
taining one or two excellent characters. 
Mr. RyuRCHiER as George Winter was 
magnificent ; he had a part which suited 
him perfectly- Mr. Edmund Maurice as 
a noble director was also very good, 
and Mr. Holmes-Gore nearly made me 
believe he was the Prime Minister. But 
I am afraid I had no confidence at all in 
Mr. Godfrey Tearie as the rising hope 
of Liberalism. M. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punches Staff of Learned Olerlis.) 

Mb. Desmont) Coke has assured me (on tlie title-page) that ixis 
last book, Beauty for Ashes (Chapmak A5H) Hall), is a comedy 
of caste, and I should like to believe him ; but, in all the 
comedies’* I know, the hero and heroine, whenever the 
author has encouraged us to like them, are left to get married 
at the fall of the curtain ; and, if a novelist is superior to ^ 
the playwright’s conventional endings, he should also, Ij 
think, dispense with the playwright’s terminology. Humphrey ! 
Scott-Mahon, who prided himself on being an individualist, 
left Burcot Priory, where he was in the position of steward | 
t ) his father’s impoverished estate, and after some vicissi- ! 
tudes, admirably reported, succeeded in making a boy’s club 
in the East End “go.” Incidentally he became engaged to 
a fellow- worker, but realised tliat he wasn’t genuinely in 
love with lier at about the same time that she discovered her 
heart to have been all along in the possession of a former 
admirer. (And this on page 300 out of 330 !) SoH:umphrey 
returned to “ the county ” and a possible mamage with a 
very shallow poseiise (if there are poseuses), having heard the 
West — or, at any rate, the aristocracy — a-calling. Now if 


were I could take you across the hog-backed bridge between 
them straight up Whispering Street till we came to the 
House of Blind Fortunes. But as I don’t know where in the 
South countiy the twin towns are, and as it all happened 
two hundred years ago, I can only tell you that it makes a 
pretty picture in my mind, and that because I like it I can 
almost believe that I am still young and unsophisticated. 

Of them that write “ mystery ” novels, some, determined : 
to work a good mystery off their chests, use the novel as a 
mere medium ; others, bent on writing a good novel, invent a 
mystery solely as an excuse for so doing. Judged by the far- 
fetched nature of his plot and the title of his book, Why Did 
He Do It? fMExnuEK), Air. Bernard Gapes is of the latter 
class. “He ” is Professor Urchin, head of the archaeological 
department of a London Co-operative Stores. “It” is an act 
of treachery by which the practical joke of his bobbish young 
friend. Mandrake, is allowed to be taken for an attempted 
theft and discussed in a police court as such. The problem 
is set in the three first and solved in the three last chapters, 
and those six seemed to me the only dull ones in the book. 
I foimd so much more pleasure in the behaviour of the minor 
characters than in the progress of the main theme that, when 
they became obsessed with the duty of being mysterious and 




THE ‘‘TORTOISE” COSTUME FOR BASHFUL DINERS. 

“Oh, Mr. Smith, do you believe in platonic love? I’m dying to know tour opinion.” 


Humphrey had been a bit more of a prig, or if Eosa had been 
more obviously middle-class (it didn’t come out very plainly 
until after they were engaged), or if the lady at home had 
been even faintly attractive, I should have felt happier, but 
as it was I had, I suppose, to laugh “sardonically,” and 
that is so diffilcidt to do outside a feuilleton. As usual, the 
author has dissected his characters’ brains beautifully and 
has delightful flashes of humour , but in romance I am an 
iron sentimentalist, and, unless there is a suitable princess in 
the background, shall justify King Cophetiia every time. 

It is a refreshing change from the reek of motor omnibuses 
and problem novels to the early eighteenth-century repose of. 
Cousin Hugh (Methuen), by “Theo Douglas.” " Not that 
there is any lack of incident in Mis. H. D. Everett’s 
pleasantly-written story. It is a tale of treason and mystery, 
of the surreptitious barter of French prisoners for counter- 
feit coin and real old lace and brandy, of sleep-walking and 
sudden death, of ghost-impersonation and amateur burglary, 
all deftly woven together to form the background of a pretty 
old-world love story, which ends as all love stories should. 
Mrs. Everett has a happy knack of making her places and. 
people real. I know just what Hugh looked hke, and kind' 
Dr. Fleetwood and his rascally half-brother, and selfish old: 
Lady MarraUe, and sweet Alice North, and I know just 
how the river flowed past the Red Deeps, and if only I 
knew where red-roofed LoxhaU and its twin-town Loxleigh^ 


paused to ask each other and themselves from time to time 
“ Why did he do it 9 ” I felt more irritated than intrigued. 
Even the ultimate solution, though it involved the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone and the Tree of Knowledge itself, left me com- 
paratively cold. However, without the mystery we should 
not have had the novel, and I would have put up with a 
much worse plot rather than be deprived of so entertaining 
a story. Had one found the style of its telling less attractive 
and unusual, one might have been more excited about getting 
to the end of it. 

In Wrack (from Duckworth ; Maurice Drake) — 
Note, by the way, the subtle art 
Of Drake and Duck — there ’s no mistake 
About the ships and shipping part ; 

Stokeholds and engine-rooms and such 
Are open books to Maurice D., 

And I am bound to say his touch 
Has made them quite appeal to me. 

Afloat, his writing gets a grip ; 

You feel the spray across your cheek; 

But when the hero leaves his ship 
The salt ’s unsavoured, so to speak ; 

The strenuous life aside he flings ; 

He finds a faithless girl to woo, 

He writes, he ’s made M.P.-— aH things 
Which almost anvone could do. 



CHARIVARIA. 

The Welsh are now demanding that 
Home Rule shall not have precedence 
of Welsh Disestablishment. We do not 
think that they have any real cause for 
alarm. ^ ^ 

* 

The Divorce Commission is puzzled 
how to raise funds to make Divorce 
cheaper. It seems to us that there are 
simple means at hand to ensure an 
enormous revenue. Why not forbid the 
publication in the newspapers of reports 
of Divorce cases, and let the Divorce 
Court issue its own journal? In the 
present state of the public literary taste 
such a venture would be an assured 
success. 

The Council of the University of Cam- 
bridge proposes to grant the degree of 
B.A, for £1. Oxford University, we 
take it, will now consider whether it 
cannot supply as good an article at 
19/llf. ^ 

at 

The Parisian Press is annoyed with 
the English and American Press for 
having published exaggerated accounts 
of the flood. Fortunately, however, 


there has not as yet been any consider- 
able expi'essioii of annoyance with the 
English and American donations to the 
Rehef Fund which flowed in as a result 
of such exaggeration. 

♦ * 

With reference to the Dreadnought 
hoax, Mr. McKenna refused to answer 
Captain Faber’s enquiry as to whether 
the officers bought white kid gloves for 
the occasion. The question of colour 
may be in doubt, but the officers were 
unqxiestionably kidded. 

at at 
* 

There is, we hear, much heart-burn- 
ing among living bards over the forth- 
coming dinner to the descendants of 
famous poets. The former complain 
that they are much more in need of a 
good dinner than the latter, many of 
whom are engaged in remunerative 
professions. 

at 

It has leaked out that the next panto- 
mime at the Lyceum is to be Ginderella, 
and the manager trusts that no rival 
will appropriate the idea. 

at a 
a 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has been complain- 
ing that the progress of his Misalliance 
was continually interrupted by the 


laughter of the audience. This is his 
typical egoism. He is not interested in 
the case of those who through the same 
heartless behaviour were exposed to the 
horrors of insomnia. 

♦ * 
a 

The Rev. F. Dormer Pierce, Vicar of 
Southend, has announced his intention 
of giving a wedding present to each 
p^uple married at his church. This 
idea of a consolation prize for matri- 
mony does credit to Mr. Pierce’s kindly 
heart. ^ ^ 

* a 

The fashion of wearing veils which 
give one the appearance of having a 
dirty mark on the face is making head- 
way among those who, curiously enough, 
belong to the very sex which is trying 
to convince us that its intellectual quali- 
fications entitle it to a vote. 

:*s a 
a 

The problem of Monarchs out of 
business becomes more grave every 
day, and there is talk of a forthcoming 
Congress between the ex-SuLXAN, the ex- 
Shah, and the ex-LiMA to discuss the 
situation with a view to combined action 
of some sort. It is thought that the 
institution of a Royal I^ibour Exchange 
would be as useful as anything. 
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MILK FOR BABES. 

To the Parliamentary Correspondent of “ The Dally Chronicle'^ 
[Commenting on the suggestion of Lord Hugh Cecil that in order to 
cheek the present criminal waste of the nation’s money a resolution 
might at least be passed legalising the collection of income-tax, the 
Parliamentary Correspondent of The Daily Clironiele makes the follow- 
ing observation : — “ If the Consei'vative party had its way the House of 
Commons would soon be shorn of all its noblest attributes. The old 
sentiment of pride in the House of Commons seems to have perished m 
Tory bosoms.”] 

Stern moralist, the guide of those in sore doubt 1 
Luminous sign-post on the tricky way I 
But for whose counsels, liberally poured out, 

Our feet infallibly would walk astray — 

Surely in your above remarks, dear Sir, , 

Surely, for once, you err. 

Those “ noble attributes that make the glory 
Of the great Commons — there are still a few 
Which even he, the tough and hardened Tory, 

Trei is with as much respect as even you ; 

Of which if Parliament were shorn (or sheared) 

His bosom would be queered. 

One such there is, conspicuous for its beauty, | 

Which, with your kind permission, I will name : 

It is the higli, imperious sense of duty 

Which calls on Governments to play the game ; 
Especially to see at any cost 

That Budgets don’t get lost. 

You ’ll tell me how the Peers (those bloated nincom- 
poops’) are to blame for England’s empty chest ; 

Theirs the unique offence if dues on income 
Eemain in people’s pockets by request ; 

And May still finds us gathering, in arrear, 

The nuts of yesteryear. 

I know that parrot-wheeze : it sounds familiar ; 

At first it seemed a fairly poignant cry, 

But, growing sillier by degrees and sillier 
As, week by wasted week, the time goes by, 

To-day its credit, always rather small. 

Is less than none at all. 

Twelve months, by customary computation, 

Make up a year. One on the polls was spent, 

After some six required for explanation 
Of what the Budget actually meant ; 

But where the rest have gone, or hope to go— 

That ’s what I want to know. 

My brother-journalist, I shall be happy 

To wait your answer ; meanwhile let me hint — 

Since “ noble attributes ” are on the tapis — 

How I adore simplicity in print ; 

How well I like your trust, profound, immense, 

In ethers’ innocence. 

But oh, beware ! The nation ’s not so guileless ; 

This England, whom you take to be a fool, 

Prefers to have her teaching in a style less 
Adapted to an unweaned infants’ school ; 

She ’s getting quite a big girl now, and knows 

Ear more than you suppose. 0. S. 


“ If retreat is impossible for the Ministry, it now obviously is hardly 
less easy for the Nationalist leader.” — The ^otsman. 

Hardly ; in fact we cannot imagine anything less easy to 
perform than an impc^ibility. 


BIRD CULTS. 

[“Maeterlinck’s poetic idea of The Blue Bird for Happiness has been 
taken up by a number of clever and well-known women in the worlds ; 
of Literature, Music and Art, who have banded themselves together into 
a Dining Club with one object, the Pursuit of Happiness. 

The rites and ceremonies practised by the * Blue Birds ’ at their 
meetings are kept a profound secret. 

The membership is strictly limited in number, and no man is 
permitted to join this feminine freemasoniy.” 

Circular Letter from Haymarlzet Theatre,'] 

Mi\ Punch is very happy to be able to announce that the 
Blue Birds are not to be alone. Already plans are afoot for 
rapidly forming a band of the best gushers among the 
women in London society, to be known as the Pink Geese, 
who will devote their too considerable leisure to the pro- 
motion of Sloppiness. This they will seek and foster in 
whatever sphere they may find it, whether music, literature, 
the drama, or the social circle. The name of the president 
of the Pink Geese is at present, like aU their rites and cere- 
monies, a profound secret, but doubtless it will be revealed 
in time. 

News comes also of the Green Owls, a society of learned 
ladies who are banded together in a league for the acquire- 
ment of culture, or, in other words, Fia Lippo Lippiness. 
Where they meet no one outside the charmed circle knows, 
hut you may tell them by their jargon. 

Another coterie of a most exclusive and esoteric type is 
that of the Purple Pipits, formed into a luncheon club with 
the sole aim of cultivating abject Pipiness. Each member 
is bound by the rules of the society to bring her own pipkin 
to lunch, at which pipless oranges form a regular feature. 
The members are divided into two grades, known as the 
Pipians and the Quipians, following the terminology of 
Cayley, and a variety of quaint ceremonies are practised at 
their meetings. 

Latest advices from Mayfair describe the foundation by a | 
number of brainy and well-bred girls of a charming Asso- 
ciation called the White Wagtails, who will concentrate their 
brilliant talents on the diffusion of unutterable Waggishness. 
Animated by a beautiful altruism they will not seek to con- 
sume their own gaiety, but are resolved to communicate it as 
widely as possible to all classes of the public. 

As a protest against the levity of ’ the White Wagtails, 
several leading Society women have formed a Club to be 
known as the Magenta Magpies. The prime object of this 
confraternity is the pursuit of Magpiety, and their rites are 
of a deeply devotional character. The name of the Grand 
Mistress of the Magenta Magpies has not yet been revealed, 
but it is rumoured that she and her troupe will shortly appear 
on the boards of a West-End Theatre in order to collect funds 
for the education of destitute twins in the mysteries of the 
two-step. 

In view of the incalculable value of deportment in 
modem life, great satisfaction is felt at the public-spirited 
action of the ladies who have organised a Dining Club under 
the inspiring title of the Fiery Flamingoes. It is their 
purpose to cultivate a eupeptic condition by making it a 
rule to eat standing on one leg. This beautiful idea has 
met with the cordial support of the authoress of The Bcarlet 
Pimpernel, who has kindly consented to act as Patroness of 
the society. 

lastly, we^ may note the formation of the Incorporated 
Society of Iridescent Ibises. This is a body expressly de- 
voted to the interests of young girls, and according to the 
prospectus will make a point of encouraging Flappiness in 
every form. 

“ The kirtlirate shows a steady decline, that for last year heing 13.G 
per head.” — Manchester Evening Chronicle. 

What must the family have been in the good old days ? 
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THE MAKLY MONTH. 

0 March, when the hurricanes hurtle, 
And hares are incurably mad, 

And resuming the bayleaf or mjadle 
The b*ardlet is almost as bad, 

My spirit is thrumming 
(I knew it was coining), 

1 am prompted to toot like a turtle. 

To warble, egad ! 

For the spring is arriving in flashes, 
The torrents are heard from afar, 

And the soil has come out into rashes 
In beds where the crocuses are ; 

All Nature rejoices 
With murmurous voices 

And suburbs resound with the crashes 
Of nasal catarrh. 

But I chiefly delight in the splendour, 

0 March, of your breezy caress 

When some creature of feminine gender, 
With hat all awiw, and a tress 

Coming down o’er her fore- 
head, 

Remarks, This is horrid — 


(Of course 1 don't like to offend her Inspires her to flout me, 

And so I say, “Yes.”) She's scarcely without me 

■D * T 1 .1 . .u T A leg to stand up on— (her pardon, 

But I know that these charmers who revel i should say, “ a limb Evoe. 

In snubbing our sex if they can — ^ 

So soon as the storm winds dishevel 

Their skirts and the orderly plan zeabus woman put i he tracts in a 

te ^ bov near the refreshment bar, and added a card 

Of their^ flounces and you ^^th the words, ‘ PJease take one.’ A waggish 

knows, sailor transferred the card to a dish of jam 

They cease to be Junos tarts. The moment the sailors rushed into the 

And sink to a far lower level bar for dinner they saw the card ‘Please take 

Than lubberly man. one,’ and speedily cleared the plate of tarts I 

‘ The incident shows how adroit one must be in 

They may heat us in brains and in ‘Ws work.”-rAe Woman. 

muscles Yes, one never loses anything by being 

On morns that are smiling and fair, one of the first to rush into the bar for 

But not when old JEolus hustles dinner. 

The tempests around in his lair : • rt c. • . 

r tflke it wphaIv “Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, 

i tai^ It serenely , Anatomy, Hygiene. Students introduced to 

®tit Dora the q^ueenly posts.” — Manchester Guardian. 

Is fighting with furious tussles must be very dull dancing with 

jLier frills and her hair. post. 

So, •whatever betide ia the garden, Tragedies in Brief. 

0 month of the War God, be grim ; From The Statesman birth column • 
Your blows unrelentingly harden Jobdas-To Mr. and Mrs. Jordan, Jiarsa- 

And prove to my lady whose whim gada, on the 20th, yet another (soj).” 
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THE COMING OF THE OROCU& 

“It’s a bootiful day again, Sir,” said 
my gardener, James, looking in at the 
study window. 

“Bootiful, James, bootiful,” I said, 
as I went on with my work. 

“You might ahiiost say as Spring 
was here at last, like.” 

“Cross your fingers quickly, Janies, 
and touch wood. LoDk here, 1 ’ll be out 
in a mrnute and give you some orders, 
but I’m very busy just now.” 

“ Thought you’d like to know there’s 
eleven crocuses in the front garden.” 

“Then send them away — we’ve got 
nothing for them.” 

“ Crocuses,” shouted James. 

I jumped up eagerly, and climbed 
through the window. 

“My dear man,” I said, shaking him 
warmly by the hand, “ this is indeed a 
day. Crocuses ! And in the front 

gar on the South lawn ! Let us go 

and gaze at them.” 

There they were— eleven of them. Six 
golden ones, four white, and a little 
mauve chap. 

“This is a triumph for you, James. 
It ’s wonderful. Has anything like this 
ever happened to you before ? ” 

“There’ll be some more up to-mor- 
row, I won’t say as not.” 

“ Those really are growing, are they ? 
You haven’t been pushing them in from 
the top ? They were actually horn on 
the estate ? ” 

“ There ’ll be a fine one in the back 
bed soon,” said James proudly. 

“In the back— my dear James! In 
the spare bed on the North-east terrace, 
I suppose you mean. And what have 
we in the Dutch Ornamental Garden?” 

‘HI has to look after ornamental 
gardens and South aspics and all, I 
ought to have my salary raised,” 
said James, still harping on his one 
grievance. 

“By all means raise some celery,” I 
said coldly. “Take a spade and raise 
some for lunch. I shall be only too 
delighted.” 

“ This here isn’t the season for celery, 
as you know well. This here ’s the 
season for crocuses, as anyone can see if 
they use their ’eyes.” 

“James, you’re right. Forgive me. 
It is no day for quarrelling.” 

It was no day for workiug either. 
The sun shone upon the close-cropped 
green of the deer park, the sky was blue 
above the rose garden, in the tapioca 
grove a thrush was singing. I walked 
up and down my estate and drank in 
the good fresh air. 

“James!” I called to my head gar- 
dener. ' . 

“ What is it now ? ” he grumbled. 

“Are there no daffodils, to take the 
windB of March with b^uty.? ” 

“There’s these eleven croc — -” 

“But there should he daffodils, too. 
Is not this March ? ” 

“It may be March, but ’tisn’t the 
time for daffodils— not on three siiUings 
a week.” 

“Do you only get three shillings a 
week ? I thought it was three shillings 
an hour.” 

“Likely an hour!” 

“ Ah well, I knew it was three shil- 
lings. Do you know, James, in the 
SciUy Islands there are fields and fields 
and fields of nodding daffodils out now.” 

“Lor’ ! ’ said James. 

“Did yon say ‘lor” or ‘liar’?” I 
asked suspiciously. 

“ To think of that now,” said James 
cautiously. 

He wandered off to the tapioca grove, 
leant against it in thought for a moment, 
and came back to me. > 

“ What ’s wrong with this little bit of 
garden — this here park,” he began, “ is 
the soil. It ’s no soil for daffodils. Now 
what daffodils like is clay.” 

“Then for heaven’s sake get them 
some clay. Spare no expense. Get them 
anything they fancy.” 

“ It’s too alloovial— that’s what’s 
the matter. Too alloovial. Now cro- 
cuses like a bit of alloovial. That’s 
where you have it.” 

The matter with James is that he 
hasn’t enough work to do. The rest of 
the staff is so busily employed that it is 
hardly ever visible. William, for in- 
stance, is occupied entirely with what 
I might call the poultry; it is his 
duty, in fact, to see that there are 
always enough ants’ eggs for the gold- 
fish, All these prize Leghorns you 
hear about are the merest novices com- 
pared with William’s 'protegees. Then 
John looks after the staggery; Henry 
works the coloured fountain ; and Peter 
paints the peacocks’ tails. This keeps 
them all busy, but James is for ever 
hanging about. 

“Almost seems as if they were 
yooman,” he said, as we stood and 
listened to the rooks. 

“Oh, are you there, James? It’s a 
beautiful day. Who said that first? 
I believe you did.” 

“Them there rooks always make a 
place seem so home-like. Rooks and 
crocuses, I say; and you don’t want 
anything more.” 

“Yes; well, if the rooks want to 
build in the raspberry canes this year, 
let them, J ames. Don’t be inhospitable.” 

“Course, some do like to see prim- 
roses, I don’t say. But ” 

“Primroses— I knew there was some- 
thing, Where are they ? ” 

“ It ’s too early for them,” said James 
hastily, “ You won’t get primroses now 
before April.” 

“ Don’t say ‘ now,’ as if it were my 

fault. Why didn’t you plant • them , 
earlier ? I don’t believe you know any 
of the tricks of your profession, James. 
You never seem to graft anything . or -- 
prune anything, and I ’m sure you don’t 
know how to out a slip. James, why > 
don’t you prune more? Prune now— I- 
shoiild like to watch you. ‘ Where, ’s 
your pruning-hook ? You can’t possibly" | 
do it with a rake.” . 

James spends most of his day with a 
rake— sometimes leaning on it, some- ‘ 
times working with it. The beds are ' 
always beautifully kept. Only the most 
hardy annual would dare to poke its i 
head up and spoil the smooth appearance ; 
of the soil. For those who like circles - 
and rectangles of unrelieved brown, 
James is undoubtedly the man. 

As I stood in the sun I had a brilliant 
idea. | 

“James,” I said, “we’ll mark the ^ 
croquet lawn this afternoon.” ; 

“ You can’t play croquet to-day, it ’s , 
not warm ’enough.” I 

“I don’t pay you to argue, but to : 
obey. At the same time I should like to 
point out that I never said I was going ' 
to play croquet. I said that we, meaning 
you, would mark the lawn.” I 

“ What ’s the good of that ? ” i 

“Why, to encourage the wonderful 1 
day, of course. Where is your grati- 1 
tude, man ? Don’t you want to do some- 
thing to help ? How can we let a day 1 
like this go past without some word of ; 
welcome? Out with the marker and the | 
mower, and let us hail the passing of 
winter.” | 

James looked at me in disgust. 

“ Gratitude ! ” he said indignantly to ' 
heaven. “And there ’s my eleven crocuses j 
in the front all a-singing together like 
anything on three hob a week ! ” i 

A. A. M. 

“This may not ’seem much when we have a 1 
Budget of £162,000,000, but many a pickle j 
makes a muckle.” — -Daily Telegraph, j 

This solves the domestic problem — ' 
what to do with your spare gherkins. i 

“There was an awful whirl of waters, a 
rushing and a roaring, a vacuum in the raging 
sea— and then, nothing ! Daily Mirror Serial ' 

The shock of -coming across nothing, [ 
just after meeting a vacuum, would be j 
intense. ; 

From a poster — 

Experimental Marriages. 

Thiud Test Match. . 

After the third you would know more or 
less whether it suited you. 

“ ‘ We ^all get to know,.’ Mr. Xloyd George 
argued persuasively (and the Prime Minister 
nodded his head behind) * whether the Lords 
approve our plan.’ ” — Yorltahire Post, 

Mr. Asquith seems ta he an all-round 
man* 



STARTED AN EQQ DEPOT, AND We’EE DOING THE THING THOROUGHLY.” 

T? I THOUGHT IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN SOMETHING TO DO WITH THE ClIANTECLER CRAZE.’' 
ilN’T HEARD OP THAT YET.” 
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MR. PUNCHES REPERTORY THEATRE. 

Xo. II.— MAJOR MAXIFOLD’S MARRIAGE. 

Major Augustus Maj^ifolo, late of the Indian Army, 
Caftai^t Henry Wigran, olst Enssars, 

John Bon any, M.D. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Vandeleur, M.P., Secretary of 
State for the Borne Department 
Mrs. Manifold, Major Manifold's Wife. 

Althea Manifold, Major Manifold's Sister, 

[The slage-directions and desariptions are tahen^ in a reduced form, 
from the printed booh of the plaijj] 

Act T. 

A December night in the County of Bucks, some thirty-five 
miles from London. It is an agricultural district domi- 
nated by the village of Arden Constable, which in its turn 
is dominated by Arden Court, Major Manifold’s residence, 
a red brick building in the Georgian style, situated in a 
park of a hundred acres, and approached by an avenue 
of elms now swaying and creaking in the December 
storm. It is 11 o'clock, and the ladies have just retired, 
ostensibly to bed, from the drawing-room, while the men 
have filtered Into the Major’s smoking-room. This room 
is brilliantly lit xcitli electric light. On its walls are 
arranged the ferocious heads of buffaloes, hippopotami, 
moose, tigers and giraffes, formerly alive in various 
African or Asiatic solitudes, but now consigned by Major 
Manifold’s rifle and the ait of the taxidermist to an in- 
definite period of dead and glassy contemplation. Major 
Manifold is standing by a table of spirit decanters and 
siphons of soda-water. He is a man of forty-two, with 
a grizzled moustache, a bald head, an aquiline nose and a 
chin denoting a iveah sort of obstinacy. Captain Wigrani 
is sitting m an arm-chair. He may' he thirty years old, 
and has the unintellectual air of trifling decision ordi- 
narily associated icith a mounted military career, a pink 
complexion, a heavy fair moustache and thin blond hair 
irreproachably parted. Mr. Vandeleur has loose lips 
and dark whiskers, and is about fifty-three. He is 
standing in an aggressive attitude in front of the fire as 
though he were crushing a member of the Labour Party 
by quoting statistics from a Blue Booh, Dr. Bonamy, a 
distinguished specialist in nerve troubles, is clean-shaved 
and abrupt. He appears to be perpetually on the watch 
for symptoms, and is In good athletic condition in spite 
of his sixty ye\rs. He is in another armchair. 

Manifold. Whisky-and-soda for you, Wigram. Here you 
are (lie hands it to him). Wliat ’s your mixture, Vandeleur ? 

Yandeleur. Just the least touch of whisky in hot water. 

Manifold {heartily). Ob, come. That won’t do here. Xo 
temperance men here, you know. Must give you two fingers 
of whisky at least. (He gives him the steaming mixture.) 
Bonamy, what do you say ? 

Bonamy. Soda neat, please. 

Manifold. That’s easily done. You doctors have to keep 
your hands steady, I suppose. It’s a curious thing, though. 
I never stinted myself in liquor and my hand ’s always as 
steady as a rock. Good constitution, I suppose. 

Bonamy (significantly). Ah ! 

[Wigram_ looks earnestly^ at Bonamy, icho, unseen by 
Manifold, taps Ms shht front in the region over the 
heart. 

Wigram {aside to Bonamy). Bad case? 

[Bonamy shakes his head. 

Manifold. There now, you’re aD. provided, and we can 
i have a good talk before we turn in. 

‘ {He makes for an armchair and prepares to sit down in 
!, . it. As he does so he gives a sharp exclamation of 

pain. 


Bonamy. What ’s the matter ? 

Manifold. Nothing, nothing. A mere touch of rheumatism 
in the shoulder-blade. My old wound, you know. I shall 
have to get you to overhaul me, Bonamy. We’re none of us 
so young as we were. That ’s the sort of thing you begin to 
find out when you come to my age. 

Vandeleur. Pooh, pooh. What ’s all this talk about age ? 
You’re a mere boy, Manifold, a mere boy. Personally, I 
think we ought to pass an Act forbidding a man to marry 
before he ’s iorty. A man under that age hasn’t lived. 

Bonamy. Why not forbid it altogether at any age ? You ’d 
save any amount of unhappiness. 

Wigram. Heai*, hear. It’s a mug’s game— saving your 
presence, of course, Manifold— I mean it’s no manner of use 
to a fellow who ’s got all his life in front of him. There ’s a 
chap I know in the Bays, a youngster of twenty-five, got 
married a year ago, and now he ’s the father of twins. Well, 
there he is, you know. How ’s he going to get any hunting 
or shooting or anything ? He ’s done, I tell you. 

Manifold. Nonsense, Wigram. I can’t listen to that sort 
of cynical talk. A man isn’t a man until he ’s married. I 
thought I knew a lot, and I was always laying down the law, 

; just like Wigram, but I give you my word of honour I was 
a mere fool. 

Wigram. Freedom for me. 

Manifold. Now that’s just where you ’re wrong. It isn’t 
until a man ’s married that he knows what freedom really is. 
Take my own case 

[At this moment the dom* of the smoking-room opens, and 
Mrs. Manifold and Althea Manifold come in. An 
air of gentlemanly suiprise and pained discomfort 
settles upon the male occupants of the room, who all 
get up from their chairs. Mrs. Manifold is dtessed 
in a piink frock, cut low. She has a good deal 
of fair fluffy hair, is thirty years young, and 
frequently pouts at her husband. Althea is dark- 
haired, dark-eyed and stormy-looking. She is twenty- 
six, and is Major Manifold’s sister by the second 
marriage of their father, Lord Justice Manifold, 
noiD deceased. 

Manifold {after a few moments of blanlmess). Why, my 
dear, I thought you’d gone to bed. What brings you 
here ? 

Mrs. Manifold. Oli, sit down all of you, do. We ’re not 
going to stay. We thought we ’d give you a pleasant little 
surprise, didn’t we, Althea? Oh, do sit down. It’s per- 
fectly awful to see you all standing up like statues. {They 
sit down with an appearance of great reluctance and under 
protest.) The fact is, Augustus, I’ve come for you {she 
pirouettes across the room and seats herself lightly on Major 
Manifold’s knee). There now. Here I stay until you agree 
to come. You’re not well, you know, and the worst thing 
you can do is to sit up. Captain Wigram {she looks archly 

f at him), you must help me in this. 

Wigram. Haw, delighted, ’pon my honour. Do anything I 
^can. {Aside to himself) Shall have to take care, by Jove, 
f^or poor old Manifold will go off the hooks, and then she’ll 
make me marry her. {Aloud to Althea) Anything I can do 
^or yon, Miss Manifold ? 

[Eventually Manifold is captured and carried off by . the 
two ladies. The other men remain and for half 
an., hour more continue to discuss marriage with 
greater freedom and less responsibility. In Act II, 
this discussion is taken up again, and in Act III., 
Manifold being now a very sick man in a red dress- 
ing gown and carpet slippers, it is still continued, 
to the increasing discomfort of Captain Wigram, 
wh) has become more and more heavily involved 
unth both ladies. Notlihig, however, happens, and 
thus the play ends. 
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MORE THAN MEETS THE 
I EYE. 

The Parliainentaiy Correspondent of 
TJie Daily Neivs, writing of a recent 
debate, said, “The cheer that greeted 
the Liberal leader was long rather than 
loud. The cheering of the Commons is 
the most varied and expressive music in 
the world. It is never the same and it 
always means things. The cheer to- 
day meant personal loyalty, blended 
with certain inevitable misgivings, now 
happily removed.’" 

This is fine analytical work. But I 
think the writer must have allowed his 
attention to wander as the debate went 
on. For he seems to have thrown away 
several other opportunities that occurred 
of remarking and interpreting the feeling 
of the House. To any one gifted with 
the true Parliamentary frame of mind it 
was an eventful evening. Mr. Asquith 
had not proceeded very far in his speech 
before a smile lit up the faces of his 
followers. It was long rather than loud. 
Now the smile of the Commons is the 
most varied and expressive grin in the 
world. It always means things. The 
smile that I speak of meant — if you 
will believe me — intense personal affec- 
tion wedded to sundry overwhelming 
sinkings of the heart, subsequently 
obliterated. But this was not all. As 
the evening wore on a close observer 
might have arrived at the conclusion 
that one of the Irish Members was asleep. 
His siesta was loud rather than long. 
But the slumber of the Commons is the 
most varied and wonderful repose in the 
world. It means things. On this 
occasion — you must take it from me — 
it can only have meant a deep personal 
devotion, marred by repeated crush- 
ing disappointments, eventually assimi- 
lated. 

While I am in the mood for explaining 
things there is another matter that 
I should like to draw attention to. 
The^e- trifles are so apt to he over- 
looked. I refer to the behaviour 
of one of the Labour Members, who, 
finding that no mention was to be made 
of the Budget, grunted. The grunt 
was long rather than loud. Indeed, it 
was almost inaudible. But I cannot too 
earnestly emphasise the great truth that 
the grunt of the Commons is the most 
varied and expressive utterance in the 
world. It means things. This one 
meant — curiously enough— a passionate, 
almost insensate enthusiasm, tempered 
by a barren sense of disillusionment, 
which might have done much to counter- 
act its influence had it not been wafted 
away by the reconciliation of palpable 
discrepancies. At least, that is how I 
read it. 

‘ 0f course it must be admitted that it 
is only the old Parliamentary hand that 



A CHILD OF EARTH. 

Grannie (after sceimj an aeroplane for the first time). “Ah, well, this PLvniiG in the air 
IS VEKY WONDERFUL, BUT I LIKE OLD ENGLAND BEST, AFTER ALI.J* 


understands these things. Those of us 
who are without his peculiar instinct 
are bound to miss a lot. For example, 
a startling incident occurred towards 
the close of the debate, when a 
Member on the Opposition benches was 
heard to sneeze. It was loud rather 
than long. But, though you may find 
it rather hard to believe me, the^ sneeze 
of the Conomons is the most varied and 
expressive spasm in the world. It means 
things. Can it have meant in this case 
that the hon. Member was sitting in a 
, draught ? 


“ At the end, Grasso leaps on the back of his 
adversary and brings down the curtain.” 

Dally Mall. 

Why don’t they leave all that to the 
stage hands ? 


We were surprised to read the follow- 
ing advertisement in the Buenos Aires 
Standard : — 

“An English Government requires holiday 
engagement for six weeks.” 

Really, it has quite as much as it can 
take on in England. 
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INFLUENZA. 

I MUST candidly own that occasions I Ve known 
When I rather enjoyed having flu ” ; 

I recall pleasant days when they urged me to laze 
And I’d nothing whatever to do 
But to watch the. flames leap, half awake, half asleep. 

Or to smile when my Abra came up 
With some nice -chicken broth on a dainty white cloth, 

On which she would woo me to sup. 

But if Abra, poor dear, should herself become queer. 

And retire to her bed for a spell, i 

While the housemaid and cook have both taken their hook j 
And there s no one to answer the bell, 

If you find that you are boots-valet-cook-char- 
Nurse-doctor-and-patient in one, 

While your agonised head simply hankers for bed, 

Then “ flu ” is the poorest of fun. 

If you struggle from town with a tongue that ’s as brown 
And as dry as a bit of old leather, 

While your once rosy cheek is as green as a leek 
And your knees are both knocking together, 

It will make you rejoice when you hear a weak voice 
From the bedclothes say, ‘‘ Soul of my soul ! 

You are ill?— 'Well, you can’t go to bed — no, you shan’t, 
Till you ’ve brought up a scuttle of coal.” 

Then the dogs come and bark for a walk in the Park, 

And their eyes are all hopefully bright : 

^ ‘Take us out for a run ! We want cats ! We want fun 1 
We are bored and we spoil for a fight 1 ” 


But their tails will drop low when you sadly say, “ No I ” 
And you feel you ’re a selfish old brute 
When their confident trust is all turned to disgust 
And their joyous ovations fall mute. 

What a chill, like a breath from the cold lips of Death, 
Seems to strike through your vitals at eight 
When you painfully fare down the cold kitchen stair 
To tackle the cold kitchen grate. 

There are dampers about which you push in and out, 
But your pains end in nothing but smcke, 

And you creep back to bed rather more tnan half dead, ' 
Convinced that the ‘‘flu” is no joke. 


“A candid critic,” says The Daily NewSy “ comes forward 
in The Bntish Medkal Journal with strong views on the 
London matriculation English.” This critic is then quoted 
as follows : — 

“The student is driven to go to the crammer to be taught the snippets 
of information which are the stock-in-trade of he who aspires to win the 
so called competitions.” 

We can mention one snippet of information which this 
writer might well have been l^ught. , 

Mrs. Atherton on the Englishman, as quoted in 
1. The Daily Telegraph : 

“ He is far and away the most interesting type of the genus homo.” 
2. The Daily Mail : 

“He is far and away the most interesting type of the genius ohhome.” 
We prefer the more expensive penny version. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 


’‘But not so infantile as to take a step jtliem will resign, lie will lead Iiis men 
which, however tempting, would bring \ into Lobby against Ministerial Eesulu- 
upon him responsibility of getting | tioii now before the House, 
country out of financial mess into whicli \ Lloyd Gcorge gave pledge demanded. 


House of Commons, Monday, Fch. 2>i. plunged by reference oft Irish Members thereupon retired from 


Since the days Budget to the country.” 

When Malacbi wore the collar of gold Then came along Eedmond Aine, mon 

IIo won from the proud invader, magisterial in manner than ever, with 

Irish Members never been so surprised slight '^suggestion in pose and arrange- 


consider 


situat’on. 


Then came along Eedmond Aine, more Clock marked a quarter to eight. For 
magisterial in manner than ever, with three-quarters of an hour they de- 
slight -suggestion in pose and arrange- liberated, finally coming to conclu.sion 


in their lives. Sitting full of dramatic ment of necktie of recent study of ' that they would show themselves as 
turns culminating in one in which they personal appeamnes of Warwick the merciful as they were btroiig. They 
figured. Some years ago an eminent Kingmaker. Like Printje Arthur, situ- would spare the Government yet a 
French writer was accustomed to con- ation forces upon him peculiar condi- 1 while, refraining from executing their 
tribute to a Paris newspaper a weekly tions. Whilst Prince Arthur wdiacks loader’s threat of voting against motion 
eauserie that came to to give up all time to 

be known as his Lun- th® -^th March to 

dis. Premier also has • Ministerial business. 

Sietlianfm^^(fgMran- leapt into positioa ol 

-tees, lie did not think - ' ‘ prime favourite in 

he would live to re- Vobiscom; ob, The Lisooln Hisdiou-. 

Bounce them. ^end ze Budg-ett to ze Haus of Lorrdz to be zro\Yn out ou-ly a-geu ! ! ” YH Yesterday 

coS^rorSath; nnknown;his name is 




study of that they would show themselves as 
VICK THE merciful as they were btroiig. They 


to give up all time to 
the 24th March to 
Ministerial business. 
Hurrying back to an- 
nounce this agreement, 
possibly to receive 
meed of humble grati- 
tude from a Govern- 
ment saved as it were 
on the steps of the 
scaffold, they discover- 
ed that a strange thing 
had happened. Whilst 
they, jealously locked- 
in in a Committee - 
room upstairs, were 
discussing fate of the 
Government, lol it had 
been settled. Premier’s 
motion had been car- 
ried without a division. 
Irish Members came 
back to find House in 
Committee prosaically 
discussing Resolution 
authorising Govern- 
ment to borrow money. 

Business done , — 
Another crisis fizzled 
out. Four weeks’ truce j 
proclaimed. 

Tuesday . — At single 
hound Captain Cooper 
leapt into position of 
prime favourite in 
second Parliament of 
King Edward the 
Seventh. Yesterday 
unknown, his name is 




Pe woum live to re- p.^g Yubiscum; oh, The Lisooln Hisdiovp. 

UOUnee them. « jjqj ^end ze Budg-ett to ze Hatis of Lorrdz to lie zroivn oat oa-]y a-gen ! ! ” Yesterday 

eoS^rorSath; ;mkaowii;his name is 

of last Monday, made most of oppor- the Govermnent within an inch of tlieir spoken to-night at many dinner-tables 
tunity. Chaffed Premier in brightest life, carefully observing limit marked in tone of admiration mellowing into 
style. Presented entertaining picture by necessity of avoiding immediate Dis- personal affection.^ Whether achieve- 
of foidorn Cabinet, at issue upon ques- solution, Redmond Aine, preserving atti- ment result of accident or design, who 
tion of House of Lords, striving to reach tude of austere independence varied by shall say ? It does not matter, since 
compromise that would avoid absolute blustering threats, is bound to exert his triumph was complete, 
break-up. But were they not men and utmost power to keep Ministry on its Happened^ in that unexpected manner 
brethren? Was it for a magnanimous legs till it has copie to grips with House not unfamiliar in evolution of notable 
Opposition to take advantage of their of Lords on Veto question. events in the Oonimons. Banbury much 

dilemma and turn them out on a com- With Tim Healy sitting watchfid on to the fore lamenting financial chaos 
monplace motion to take time necessary bench below, he dare not openly display consequent on Lords rejection of Budget, 
for voting Supply ? Perish the thought ! complete complacence towards Govern- Cannot conceal from himself or the | 
House chuckled genially at this pr^- ment. So he finishes up with threat that House that “situation is entirely, erectly, 
sentation of the patriot rising above unless categorical pledge is fortb^ming due to four-and-a-half years of RatRcal 
Party considerations. that, if promised Veto Resolution be Government. Pondering this paradox, 

“Prince Arthur’s a child in these rejected by Loi’ds, Premier will go to House gbt into Committee on Supple- 
mattery,” said the Member tor Sark. Crown asking for guarantees, and failing mentary Estimates. 
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Plymouth Ho ! ! 

** When I first put this uniform on.’* 
(Mr, C, E. Mallet, the new Financial Secretary 
War Ofi&ce.) 

At tills stage Cooper emerged from 
obscurity. Interposing, be claimed in- 
dulgence for delivery of his maiden 
speech. Incidentally he mentioned the 
pleasing personal fact that he is thej 
youngest Irish Member in the House. 

Then there was a pause, Cooper visi- 
bly growing more aged. Committee sat 
silent awaiting the oration. A propos 
of nothing. Cooper, drawing himself to- 
gether, asked somebody “What steps 
are being taken to render the men who 
got the land which is being acquired 
efficient cultivators?” 

Another pause, quite long enough for 
anyone who really knew to answer this 
riddle. The gallant Captain stood look- 
ing round at the Committee. The Com- 
mittee sat looking at the Captain. Being 
another half-minute older, he resolved 
to make clean breast of business. Eact 
was, he explained, he had prepared a 
most elaborate speech on work of Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

“I filled it^” he said, “ with quotations 
from Irish papers and from the Chief 
Pmetary’s speeches. But I was told 
the vote would not be taken to-day, so I 
left speech on my dressing-room 
tahfeei” I 

Amid murmur of generous sympathy, 


warmer by reason of under-current 
of satisfaction at escape, gallant 
and youthful Captain, manfully 
controlling bis emotion, resumed ^ 
bis seat. 

“If,” said the Speaker when, 
progress being reported, he heard 
' of the incident, “that method of 
dealing with a speech were more 
common, we should have shorter 
sessions and more work to show 
for them.” ^ I 

St. Augustine did a really nice 
thing. Retiring to the Library 
and, with that dehcate touch that 
indicates fine nature, selecting a 
sheet of black-edged paper, he 
i wrote a note to Cooper saying how 
much he would appreciate oppor- 
j tunity of reading the speech if it 
were found intact on the dressing- 
: table on the Captain’s return to 
; his room. 

Episode had such effect on 
j course of events that by a quarter 
; to eight the whole of business set 
I down was accomplished and House 
i adjourned in tiihe for dinner and 
the conversation alluded to. 

Business done , — Quite a lot. 

T/mrsda^/.— Dudley Ward, mak- 
i ing first appearance as Treasurer 
1 of the Household, stood at Bar, 
— a bearer of a message from the 
King. Looked veiy weh in bis 
uniform, carrying in right band 
the wand of ancient office. Called 
to the Speaker, be with 

due obeisance advanced to Table, 
with clear voice pronounced His Ma- 
jesty’s satisfaction at the Address in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne. 

This sufficiently commonplace. Crisis 
arrives when, message delivered, Mer- 
cury withdraws. Etiquette forbids the 
turning of the back on the Speaker. 
In present strained relations of two 
Houses, any breach would be excep- 
tionally resented. Must retire backwards. 

Interest of House in this performance 
always breathless. Members on both 
sides look on as if fate of Empire 
depended on successful accomplishment 
of manoeuvre. A few paces showed 
that Dudley Ward was all right. As he 
reached first appointed baiting - place 
and bowed low to Chair, ringing cheer 
burst forth, renewed as he unfalteringly 
made his way backward as far as the Bar. 

Here ordeal is usually completed. 
Messenger turns about and walks forth 
face foremost. Not so Dudley Ward. 
Encouraged by the cheers, he' continued 
hi& backward march, ’ shouldering his 
way through the appalled crowd standing 
at the Bar, backing into the swinging 
glass doors, and so amid ringing cheers 
evanished. 

Business done , — ^Transvaal War Loan 
Bill passed through Committee. 



Champion Backwaeds-Walkee of the Woeld. 

(Hon. Dudley Ward,* Treasurer of tbe 
Household.) - 


MORE JUSTICE. 

(From “ The Kensington 'EercUd,") 

We regret to state that the residence 
of Mr. John Galsworthy, the famous 
dramatist, in Addison' Road, was broken 
into by burglars on Thursday evening 
while the whole household were at tbe 
Duke of York’s Theatre. The thieves 
were returning for one . more load of 
valuables when Mr. Galsworthy drove 
up in a cab just in time to intercept 
them. What then happened we are 
enabled to relate in the words of the 
chief of the burglars, who called at our 
office eager to acquaint us with so 
remarkable an experience. 

“‘Pardon me,’ Mr. Galsworthy says 
to mej ‘ but do you know what you ’re 
doing?’ 

“ ‘ Perfectly,’ says I, thinking it best , 
to brazen it out ; ‘ we ’re burgling your 
house,’ • ' 

“ ‘ But that ’s a very anti-social thing 
to do,’ says he. 

“ ‘ It ’s our livelihood,’ says I. ‘ You 
write books and plays and we rob.’ 

“‘Come in,’ he says, ‘and talk it 
over.’ 

“‘Right 0,’ I says, tipping my mates 
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tbe wink to lie low ; and we sits down 
comfortable by the fire. 

“ ‘ You ’re back early/ says L 

“ ‘ Yes/ says he ; ‘ 1 had a headache 
and had to come away. I don’t regret 
it now that I have the opportunity of 
studying you at first hand ; ’ and he puts 
up his eyeglass and looks at me all 
over. 

“ ‘ Well/ I says, " what about it ? ’ 

“ ‘ What about what ? * he asks. 

“ ‘ This burglary/ I says ; ‘ how does 
it strike you ? ’ 

“ ' Oh, that/ says he. ‘I am consider- 
ing it. Of course I look upon you merely 
as a victim of society ; I can’t blame you 
personally. Besides, you no doubt hate 
being poor, and you know my pity for 
anyone w:ho is not rich. What I was 
thinking about was my property. Do 
you intend to return it ? I don’t wish to 
influence you: I doubt if I have the 
right ; but I should like to know what 
you propose to do?’ 

“‘Well,’ said I, ‘I always used to 
hear that finding ’s keeping.’ 

“‘True,’ he said. ‘A saying drawn 
from our old barbarism. But how did 
you come to select this house ? ’ 

“‘ Well,’ I says, ‘I happened to have 
nothing to do this afternoon, so I 
dropped into a matinee of your play, 
and 1 says to myself, “This is the man 


for me. Even if he catches me he 
won’t put me into jug.” And that ’s the 
long and short of it. Here we are.’ 

“ This made him sit up ; and he said 
nothing for ever so long. 

“ Well, time was getting on, and at 
any moment the others might come in 
without any of his nice ideas, and so 
I got up. 

‘“I’m very sorry,’ I said, ‘ but I 
must say good night. I’ve a lot of 
hard work to do before I get to bed. 
Have you anything more to say to me ? ’ 
Ho,’ he said, ‘ I ’m still thinking.’ 
And with that I left him, and I’ve 
never seen him since.” 


THE LESSER CELANDINE. | 
(Once Mobe.) I 

There is a flower, the lesser celandine, 
That may appeal to poets by its 
looks, 

Its innocence, simplicity ; in fine, 

By all the qualities we like in books ; j 

That may, as WoRDSwoRni gazes on its 
face, 

Inspire his mind to fancies sweet and 
rare, 

And cause the child to check his happy 
race 

And pick a posy for his nurse’s hair. 


But, after all, there’s something else 
besides 

A flower’s appearance : there ’s its 
root as well ; 

And this the lesser celandine provides 
In such profusion as I wince to tell. 

Once let it get possession of the soil, 

And surely is your garden wilder- 
nessed ; 

Not all your hirelings’ grim and costly 
toil 

Can ever overtake and kill the pest. 

Mine ’s full of it. Whichever way I send 
My fearful glance it rests upon* this 
blight. 

Expensive beds are choked with it ; no 
end ] 

Of care and thought obliterated quitel 

s ' 

The lesser celandine a joy, forsooth ! . 
Not if I know it 1 This is what I say^ 

’Tis only by ignoring half the truth 
That Wordsworth won the place he 
holds to-day. 


“Fane was bowled at 93, and one run Jater 
Woolley caught Hobbs. Bird stayed until* 18B, 
when he was run out by Leveson-Oower. 
Hobbs knocked off the remaining runs ." — Cork 
Evening Echo. 

He was then stumped by Rhodes, and 
the great match was over. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

Misallia^tc.” 

** Talk, talk, talk,” snys the revolting 
young lady in Mr. Shaw's play, after 
fcilently assisting at a protracted sym- 
posium on just any subject that oc- 
curred to anybody; “talk, talk, talk, 
and nothing ever happens.^' I was 
with her there, very heartily, for she 
reflected, with great accuracy, my own 
indignation ; but these favourable senti- 
ments were modified when she seized 
the occasion of a general dispersal of the 



Love-Makikg (Shavian Style). 


Hypatia TarUton (Mss Miriam Lewes) ta 
Joseph Perciml (Mr. Charles Bryant). “ Hand- 
some man, chase me in the heather ! ” 

company to talk at an appalling length 
on her own account. Nobody, of course, 
can ever be angry with Mr. Shaw, be- ; 
cause he is such a dear, ingenuous child, 
opening large eyes on the world with 
an innocence apparently unqualified by 
experience of things as they actually 
are. But the trouble is that, like a 
spoiled child, he has got into the habit 
of taking himself too seriously. He sees 
himself as an Institution, and, therefore, 
like all established things, a fit subject 
for ridicule and burlesque. I don’t so 
much mind his making merry with the 
Bible, for instance, .because that kind of 
bad taste defeats itself ; but I do object 
to his treatment of .himself as an equally 
recognised Institution. 

I never found out what the title of 
his new play, Misalliance^ referred, to. 
I think it must have been the unholy 
wedlexjk which Mr. Shaw had arranged 
between mere dialogue and the stage. 
Still, I got a good deal of fun out of the 
farcical third Act, though here Mr. 
Shaw committed an unforgivable error 


in introducing a situation which closely 
recalled a recent tragedy in actual life.^ 

The author owed much to the uni- 
versal excellence of the perfonnance, in 
j which nearly everybody said the most 
improbable things with a great air of 
probability. Mr. Lowne was particularly 
happy in his easy transmission of the 
sort of pai-adoxical humour which has 
long enjoyed the hallowed sanction of 
antiquity ; and Miss Florence Haydok 
was admirable, as ever, with her cor- 
rective pathos. 

The Triple Bill. 

I confess that I prefer Mr. Barrie in 
his moods of fanciful sentiment. The 
whimsical habit of thought which is 
the great charm of his lighter manner 
seems to produce a sense of insecurity 
when he deals with terrible things. 
Neither the head nor the heart of me 
could accept the tragic element in Old 
Friends. The reformed drunkard was 
sound enough, but his young daughter, 
the confirmed dipsomaniac, was (apart 
from all question of physiological science) 
unbelievable, and so was the mother, 
with her vindictive cruelty to the father 
who, as the supposed cause of their 
child’s hereditary taint, has to submit to 
a bitter tirade on the subject before the 
child's very face. Nor could the old 
maxim, here repeated, to the effect that 
men often imagine they have conquered 
their vices when it is really their vices 
that have grown tired of them and left 
them, 'have ever conceivably been applied 
to the vice of alcoholism. A more trivial 
fault was the insistence with which the 
author, by aid of irony and other sugges- 
tions, foreshadowed the retribution of 
the gods. It made the play (for all its 
brevity) drag a little in the scene between 
the father (Mr. Sypney Vaij^stine) and 
the rather stagey parson (Mr. Hubert 
Harben). There were moments of effec- 
tiveness (for which no small credit was 
due to the dim light) ; but the pity and 
terror of it all were never purifying, 
because one’s intellect remained uncon- 
vinced. I don’t really think it was 
worth while to have done it. 

On the other band, The Ticehe-Pound 
Look, a baH-farcical comedy by the same 
Mr. Barrie, was wboUy delightful, and 
showed the author in his happiest vein 
of genial cynicism. Also it gave Miss 
Lena Ashwell her first decent chance in 
the Eepertory sm-ies, and she used it in 
the quiet way which suits her manner 
and her voice so much the best, if she 
would only believe it. Mr. Gwenn was 
a superb Sir "Airy, gorgeous in his 
contented Philistinism, though, perhaps 
excusably, he ’a little overplayed - the 
part. The only refliection that I venture 
to pass upon this charming sketch is 
that, while hinting that the second 
wife may one day seek the' same relief 


as the first, Mr. Barrie has not thought 
of providing her with a similar motive. 
The two women have nothing in com- 
mon except the fact that they have mar- 
ried the same man. The one had no 
fear of him, but simply could not toler- 
ate the tedious banalities of life with a 
too-successful man. The other shows 
no sign of this form of annoyance, but 
is merely cowed by her husband’s 
overbearing egoism. If she ever goes 
type-writing on her own, it will be with 
a different motive for escape, and I think 
the motive should have heen the same. 
But I don’t much mind how her face 
is going to get “ the tweWe-pound-look,” 
the hunger for stenography-with-free- 
dom, because the first wife, in the courae 
of explaining how she got her own 
twelve-pound-look, afforded me just as 
much mirth as I was capable* of aecom- 
modating. 

Sandwiched between the two Barries 
was George Meredith’s “ unfinished 



Love-MakiisG (Meredithian Style). 

Astrcua . . . Mss Lay Davis. 

Arden .... Mr. Charles Maude. 

comedy,” ,The , Sentimentalists. The 
formal yew-hedged garden and the- 
Early-Yictorian costumes were in keep- 
ing with the deliciously pedantic flavour 
of the dialogue. (I except from my 
approval the costume of Professor 
Spiral^ which was more suited to a 
mature Corinthian buck than a connois- 
seur in rhetoric.) As in Mr. Shaw’s 
play, it was “talk” and nothing “hap- 
pened”: but such talk; such quality 
of phrase ; a wit so fine ; a gallantry 
so Jyric! In the first scene, where 
the humour was less elusive, there 
was some very pretty jesting and 
exchange of preciosities over the Pro- 
fessor’s homily on the charms of tbe 
young widow Astreea. Here, too, Miss 
Jebrold, as the over-married Lyra, 
made a most piquant figure, and 
Mr. Dennis Eadie, as Uncle Homeware, 
interpreted his part with a nice appre- 
ciation of its humour. The dialogue 
of the second scene was not so sei^pble, 
partly because its form — ^blank verse, 
and of great distinction — did not make 
for clearness ; in part because the senti- 
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THE EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT OF OUR GIRLS. 

SchoolmUtres$. “Well, Eliza, what did your mother say you were to do when you 
left school ? ” 

Elisa, “Please, mistress, muvver says I kdj stay at ’ome for a few weeks am’ moimd 

THE BIBY FER PRACTICE AM* THEN I ’LL BE FIT TO GO INTO A COUNTBSS'S FAMILY.” 


ment moved on a higher plane, in an 
atmosphere more rarefied ; in part, too, 
because Miss Fay Davis (welcome back 
to the stage) rather hurried her words. 
It must be added regretfully that with 
all her charm she was not quite in the 
picture. Mr. Charles Maude, as her 
lover Ardejij brought to the delivery of 
his lines a very noble quality of voice 
and expression. 

Altogether, I have to tliank Mr. 
Frohman for a most sporting evening. 
If the feelings of some of us were har- 
rowed by Old Friends, and our in- 
tellects a little strained by 21ie Senti- 
mentalists, at least The Twelve-Pound 
Look left a final smile on our happy 
faces ; and I for one have pleasure in 
putting “-Beceived with Many Thanks” 
to the last two items of The Triple BiD. 

0. S. 


SEASONABLE STARYATTOK 

(With achiowled(j7nents to the Feminine Press.) 

At this season, of course, we are all 
studiously careful to keep ‘'the larder 
lean, and dean From fat of veals and 
sheep,” as dear old Herrick — how 
sweetly lavendery the name is — so 
quaintly puts it. Asceticism has in- 
vaded even the. smartest of the smart 
restaurants, and to such a length is 
principle carried in the fashionable 
world that I know of one grande dame 
who will not even allow her Pekingese 
anything hut vegetarian biscuits be- 
tween Shrovetide and Easter. 

Fasting, then, is de rigueur, and now 
that the matutinal rasher would lie 
heavy on the consciences of her guests 
the up-to-date hostess is naturally look- 
ing out for little plats sufficiently morti- 
fying to the flesh, yet containing enough 
nourishment to prevent actual collapse. 
For such I have copied out a few taste- 
ful recipes, and which will be well 
within the means of the most thrifty. 

CoTELETiE Chaotegler. — Take a pint 
of shrimps. Trim of! their whiskers and 
slap till tender. Break a dozen golden 
eggs, G.W.R. brand, into a saucepan, 
and add a piece of butter the size of a 
cocoa-nut. Whisk with a whisker. Dump 
in a pound of flour. Stir all together. 
Slice with a sharp niblick, fry a nice 
brown, and score heavily. Sufficient for 
one ascetic. 

PouLET Lloyd George. — Bone a chicken 
from the nearest hen-roost. Stew till 
tender in dry champagne, taking care 
to skim off the increment every time it 
appears. Set aside the liquor — the flesh, 
of course, must not be eaten. Add two 
quarts of calipee aud twelve large mashed 
potatoes. Now have ready some nice 
forcemeat. Bake in a fast oven, and 
stuff well. (For two persons take double 
quantities of each ingredient.) 


Duke Humphrey’s Dumplikgs. — (A very 
favourite fast dish with children.) Take 
three pounds of the stodgy part of a cod. 
Make some light pastry, remembering 
that dripping is taboo. Put in the cod 
and any vegetables and nuts left over 
irom yesterday’s dinner. Add mace, 
maize, mint, cayenne, cinnamon, cochi- 
neal, mustard and angelica to taste. 
Plug well. Roll round and round and 
round, and bake till it blunts a sharp 
fork. This quantity will do for one 
small child. 

Those who experience any feeling of 
faintness after this maigre diet should 


try an oyster mousse, cr sip a pint 
of clear turtle between breakfast and 
lunch. 

At the Hotel Fitz, by the^ way, a 
special nine- course Lenten dinner for 
rigid self-disciplinarians is now served 
in the Pompadour Hall at a guinea a 
head. An interesting novelty is the 
introduction of paon de luxe a la 
Financlere in place of the ordinary 
releve. As the peacock is now, ecclesi- 
astically considered, not fowl, but fish, 
even those possessing the most super- 
sensitive consciences may partake of it 
without sseriupJe. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(Btj Mr, Punches Staff of Learned Clerks) 

The easiest way to criticise anything is to condemn it 
because it is not something else. It would not be difficult, 
for instance, to point out by how much The Ball and the 
Cross (Wells Gardner, Darton) fails to be this, that and the 
other which its author, G. K. Chesterton, never intended it 
to be. For myself, I should have enjoyed reading it more 
had it been pure romance, devoid of symbolism; but Mr. 
Chesterton would not have enjoyed writing it so much, and 
it is his book. I don’t think he can ever have enjoyed him- 
self so much as on this occa- 
sion ; towards the end, in fact 
he has quite carried himself 
away. For three-quarters of 
the book I followed him with 
breathless eagerness — ^for the 
List quarter I had to confess 
that I ivas lost; but I was 
comforted by the feeling that 
probably he was lost too. The 
Ball and the Gross, a splendid 
mixture of Mr. Chesterton’s 
two enthusiasms, fighting and 
religion, tells of the duel 
between an Atheist and a 
Roman Catholic, and of their 
wanderings in search of a 
quiet spot in which to finish 
their battle. Their adven- 
tures are delightful, until they 
find themselves in an asylum, 
when, as I have said, Mr. 

Chesterton appears to lose his 
grasp of the story. At one 
moment, indeed, I had an un- 
easy suspicion that he was 
working off on me some of 
his well-known scorn of the 
prison system and the inde- 
terminate sentence, I hope 
he wasn’t. 



Pre- 


To talk about the invasion 
of London as a dreadful possi- 
bility of the future is absurd. 

We are always being invaded, 
and we do not mind in the 
least. Every day a determined 
young conqueror or two ar- 
rives at Euston or Charing 
Cross lusting for a career, bent upon subduing, 
pared to overcome every obstacle, they are all, as was 
David Logan, confronted by one least dreamt of but most 
insuperable. London offers no obstacle for them to overcome. 
There is no resistance ; the Londoner is polite and apathetic. 
I do not remember seeing this point made before in fiction. 
The attitude of the about-to-be-conquered, when it is men- 
tioned, usually oscillates between violent opposition and 
abject admiration; when not mentioned, I suspect it of being 
one of complete indifference, for heroes who condescend to 
business careers are generally inhuman, nearly always duU, 
hardly ever romantic. . David Logan has none of these faults. 
He has no unfair start in his race for greatness, his progress 
never fails to provide amusement, and he has three very 
probable but quite unprosaic encounters with the Sex. You 
wiE dislike him personally, for he is stolid and mean. That 
was why he got on, and one does not like people who get on, 


THE ROMANCE OF WAR. 

Sceptical Youth, “But you don’t mean to sat there are lions 
IN THE Crimea ? ” 

Old Wairior. “My boy, I be a-talkinq o’ fifty tear and more ago ! ” 


at any rate like that. But, if you have any affection for 
London, you wiR like his history. Nothing much ever 
happens in either, hut there is about both a pervading air of 
movement and adventure. It is a pity that either the author, 
Mark Allerton, or the publishers, Messrs. Methuen, could not 
have hit on a title less inane than Such and Such Things for 
so pleasant a book. 

Personally, were I on a secret mission to Peking, and sur- 
rounded by rivals anxious to steal my plans, I think that, if 
a strange lady fainted attractively on my verandah, I should 
at once take steps to change my hotel. Almost certainly, I 
should not permit myself to sit in the dark in company 

with this same lady and an 
unlccked despatch - box. If 

Peter Zw’ had followed these j 
simple rules he would have^ 
succeeded better over the af- 
fair of the Chinese Railway 
Concessions. But, on the 
other hand. The Human Coh- 
weh (Macmillan) might never 
have been written; and I^] 
should have been genuinely 1 
sorry about that. The Col- 
weh that Mr. Putnam Weale 
has spun is by no means the' 
slender affair that its title 
suggests ; on the contrary, it 
is a novel almost, as ‘regards 
size, in the antique manner, 
and full ttroxighout of the 
most interesting and enter- 
taining matter. Frankly 
speaking, I found the Eng- 
lish chapters sometimes a 
little tedious, but they are 
few, and once Mr. Putnam 
Weale lands his hero in 
China, amid the cosmopolitan 
crowd of diplomatists and 
concession-hunters which lie 
himself obviously knows at 
first hand; then the thing 
fairly sparkles. Indeed, I 
think I have never read a 
story of which the local 
colour was more vividly 
presented; so good is this 
that the reader emerges as 
from an actual “ week-end in 
picturesque Peking” for six 
shillings. It should cer- 


tainly stimulate the tourist traffic to so fascinating a spot. 
The Dalai Lama has clearly been favoured with an advance 
copy. ' ' ' ; 

^ “German Gentleman desires Home ia best English. (Christian) family 
inLondon, N.W.”— 

There are so many good families in the North-West that one 
cannot lightly fix upon the best. There’s that family in 
Maida Vale, of course ... or that large one in Finchley 
Road . . . or Well, it ’s a difficult question. 

£12, Organ, knee swells & stops .” — Manchester Eveni\ig Ghrouicle* 

That ’s the worst of these cheap organs with their stiff 
pedals. 


New Motto for the “ Westminster 
infelix angusto limite Mondi. 


Gazette.” — Aestuat 
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r^u&RlVAPiA £91»000 wliicli he was awarded as The proposal has been made that ia 

CHARIVARIA. ^ damages in the soap libel actions to future our Dreadnoughts, instead of 

The S^pectator has been advocating the Liverpool University. Curiously enough being named, shall be numbered. The 
formation of a Centre Party. But surely the announcement of this benefaction idea impresses us as being a good one. 

the Liberal Party is this. Is it not does not appear in the pages of a certain If our next leviathan were to appear as 

between the Devil and the Deep Sea ? contemporary under the heading : — Dreadnought No, 8CK}6, think how* it 

*4:* Daily Mail Chasities. would strike fear into the hearts of our 

The Lords are now, it is evident, pre- enemies. ,ie ,|5 

paring in earnest for the great fight. Arrangements are to be made to in- * 

The^ Gazette announces the appointment {elude in the Census returns persons who The marriage is announced of the son 


of Lord Rosebeuy to the Hon.- 
Oolonelcy of the 7th Battalion 
of the Roval Scots Regiment. 

* He H: 

* 

The Daily Mail has discovered 
at Llangollen a pirrot which 
makes such political remarks as 
“What about the Budget?” 
and “Lloyd George for ever!” 
with ease. We see no reason 
why such birds should not in 
time take the place of hecklers 
at election meetings. 

He ^ 

* 

Mr. Hargocrt, in moving the 
second reading of the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Bill, stated 
that it was introduced for the 
purpose of enabling the Govern- 
ment to accept the offer of a 
bequest which he had no hesita- 
tion in describing as the finest 
historical monument in the 
CDuntiy, The Brown Dog of 
Battersea, now gone perhaps for 
ever, is said to have expressed 
no doubt as to the present accu- 
racy of this description. 

He He 
* 

It is satisfactory that two lady 
members were returned to the 
L.O.C. Had only one been suc- 
cessful it would have been ne- 
cessary to supply her with an 
official chaperone. 

He H: 

He 

A contemporary publishes a 
paragraph entitled “ Brewing 
Statistics.” To judge by the way 
in which they are turned out at 
election time we had always 
imagined that this was how 
they were made. 




of the U.S. Secretary of State 
— ^Master Philander C. Rhox, 
who is still at school. While 
there are no statistics available 
on the subject, we believe it to 
be a fact that there are compara- 
tively few married schoolboys in 

our old-fashioned country. 

« * 

* 

By-the-by, after an unsatis- 
factory interview with Papa at 
Washington, Master Ejyox in- 
formed a representative of the 
Press that he was returning with 
his wife to Providence. That, 
we believe, is the usual resort 
of runaway couples. 

HIS FIRST VOTE. 

We are told by The Daily 
Telegraph that Mr. Wikstok 
Chorohill recorded the first vote 
of his life at the recent L. 0. 0. 
election. Entering the poRing 
station with Mr. Scott Dockers, 
one of the Progressive candidates, 
the Home Secretary obtained his 
ballot paper. 

It was a beautiful sight, this 
young man in the hey-day of life 
exercising for the first time his 
privilege and duty as a citizen. 
He walked briskly to a vacant 
compartment at the polling-desk, 
and with a swift glance about 
him to ensure the secrecy of the 
ballot, he put his pencil to the 
paper, his hand trembling a little 
with excitement. There was a 
proud, if shy, look on his face 
as he stepped to the ballot-box 
and pushed the paper safely 
home. 

“ There 1 ” he exclaimed- 
, “ My first vote ! How it thrills ! 

“ I am so much obliged for 
-your support,” murmured 


vuey v\cio uiauc. pusnec tJie paper sateiy 

*** ^ home. 

“What ABaHT THIS *EBE Alley’s COM El* ? ” ‘ 

7 T 17 “’E ain’t OOME YET, BUT I ’JC BEADY FOB ’XM. I ’VE GOT A BIT My ^TSt VOte . HoW it thrills ! 

South Pole. Locally, we under- smoked glass ’andy.” I am so much obliged for 

stand, it is hoped that she will your support,” murmured 

not be successful, for Germany’s treat- are travelling in trains or in ships, but Progressive candidate, 

ment of the Poles in the past has left no provision is made for aeroplaners, “ Don’t mention it. I could not haver' 

much to he desired. and many reticent maiden ladies are given my first vote to a better man,”' 

*** already taking lessons in the aerial art. replied the Home Secretary. “ I notice ^ 

The United States Geodetic Survey ^ a bad defect in the ballot-paper issued', 

has discovered that the earth is slightly Meanwhile Mr. Haldake’s announce- to me, however. There is really hardly ' 
larger than it has hitherto been sup- ment that there is to he a Census of room to put one’s name in those little^i 

posed to be, and we are prouder than Horses has caus 3 d a flutter in equine squares.” 

ever of being an inhabitant of this dear circles, and many silly mares are pro- We regret to add that Mr, Scott 
old planet. 4 . ^ rtesting stoutly that^ nothing will induce Duokers was not one of the successful ‘ 

* them to declare their age. They do not candidates, in spite of the distinguished 

Mr. W. H. Lever has presented the realise howstupid it is to show their teeth, support he received. 
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THE NEW CHRONOLOGY. 

Important New Departure by “The 
Daily Jebb.” 

The merlicd of computing time by 
reference to the age of some prominent 
po itician recently outlined in The Daily 
Mail in its comments on Lord !^.sbury s 
return to the Bench is, we are inteiested 
to learn, about to receive an important 
extension. The Daily Mail, it may be 
explained, merely confined itself to tl’.e 
relative m'^thod, noting the fact that 
Lord Halsbi'ey became S licitor-General 
while Mr. Isaacs was stdi at school, and 
that he was a “ silk of seven years' 
standing when Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C., 
was born. 

The system of chronology, however, 
which will in futui-e be adopted by The 
Daily Jehb (late The Morning Post] has 
betn drawn up by Mr. Fabian Ware on 
a positive basis, and will be known as 
the Jebbian Calendar. Mr. Rich\rd Jebb 
having been born in the year 1874, which 
is taken as tlie starting-point of the new 
era, 1910 now becomes 37 anwo Jehhii. 
The names of the months will remain 
as heretofore, with the exception of 
February, \\bich, by Mr. Jebb’s gracious 
consent, will in future be known as 
Jebbuary. At the request of the As- 
tronomer-Royal the planet Jupiter has 
been rechristened Jebbiter, a name at 
once far more euphonious and infinitely 
more in accordance with the imperial 
destiny of our solar sy-tem. Mr. Jebb, 
it will not easily be fo’ gotten, was edu- 
cated at Marlborough and New College, 
Oxford. By a unanimous resolution of 
the governing bodies of these two insti- 
tutions, it has been decided that they 
shall henceforth be known as J ebborough 
and Jebb College respectively. (Dr. 
Spooner, the Warden of New College, 
we may note parenthetically, has by a 
deed poll now assumed the style and 
title of Philojfbb Fabian Spooner.) 

Funds are being collected by Marl- 
burians past and present for the erection 
of a colossal obelisk on the summit of 
the school mound inscribed with the 
titles of Mr. Jebb's various monumental 
works on Imperial topics. 

The Governing Body of Jebborough, 
we understand, have issued an impor- 
tant circular stating that henceforth the 
following rules will be enforced : — 

(1) No book prizes will be awarded 
other than the works of Mr. Jebb. 

(2) Pupils bearing the Christian name 
of Richard will, on and after the 1st of 
April, 37 A.J., be granted a rebate of 
50 per cent, of all school fees. 

(3) Pupils bearing the Christian name 
of Cecil, Hugh, or Robert will be sub- 
ject to a supertax of 100 per cent, on 
all school fees, and under no circum- 
stances whatever will be eligible as pre- 
fects or members of the School XL or,XV. 


(4) All pupils, on arrival, must bring 
with them a knife, fork and spoon of 
Fabian ware, and marked with the 
initals R. J. 

(5) No assistant-master will be ap- 
pointed after the date already referred 
to whose views on Imperial Defence, 
'I’ariff Reform, and the leadership of 
the Unionist Party have not been pro- 
nounced sound by the Editor and 
Proprietor of The Daily J ebb. 

(b) The College cry will in future be 
as follows : — “ Rah ! Rah ! Yip-i-addy ! 
Tzing-boom-Jebby-J ebby-Jebb ! ” Boys 
who use any other cry will be gated and 
condemned to wear a label with the 
woids “Unionist Free-Trader” upon it. 


NATURE NOTES. 

(A little In the manner of tooimny purnalists,) 

It is good news that the Zoo has ut 
last acquired a specimen of the Cacius- 
stomached Spandril. The absence of 
this animal has for too long been a blot 
on the otherwise admirable administra- 
tion. A denizen of Rangoon, it is occa- 
sionally met with and killed by hunters, 
but the natives pi eserve it on account of 
its utility as a destroyer of the deadly 
Blue Grease Snake, which it lies upon 
and extinguishes. There has been no 
Cactus - stomached Spandril in the 
Regent’s Park reserve since 1863. 

$ :ic 

The reference in the papers recently 
to talking parakeets would suggest that 
for these birds to be accomplished in the 
way of speech is a rarity. On the con- 
trary, I have known scores. The only 
thing needful is to begin early with their 
training— before the bird is fledged, in 
fact. Its vocabulary then comes with 
its feathers. I had one in 1901 which 
I taught by reading to it every morning 
a page of Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. Thus accustomed to the use of 
words, it soon put them together, not 
always perhaps with perfect discretion 
or even propriety, but vastly to the 
amusement of my friends. 

* * « « 

Apvpos of birds that talk, I remember 
that in the year 1905 I vas on board a 
steamer bound from Melbourne to Hono- 
luju, when we were followed for about 
250 miles by a shark which sang several 
selections from Tosti’s operas. I recog- 
nised the mellow tones of Melba, and 
Carusos bell -like tenor; but having 
assured myself by marconigram that 
both artists were alive and in America 
at the time, I came to the conclusion 
that the shark had swallowed a gramo- 
phone. 

* ^ ^ ilt 

Talking of swallowing, it is wonderful 
what can be done by practice. I once 
kept a tame ostrich, a charming bird, 
gentle, kind to children, and altogether 


a most delightful companion. At first I 
feci it, according to the usual custom, 
with broken bottles, coke, and rusty 
nails. But after awhile it lost its appe- 
tite and began to pine a \ay, un il some 
one suggested my trying the disused 
blades of a safety razor. Immerl lately it 
begin to pick up, and in a fortnight was 
in the pink of condition. 

^ 4 : 

Is, a correspondent asks me, a bird in 
the hand worth two in the buf h ? The 
question opens up a wide prospect. The 
late Lord Dundreary, a nobleman wdth 
whom I was on terms of some intimacy, 
held that if the bird in the hand was a 
wobbling redbreast, as he put it, and 
the birds in the bush a bra. e of plump 
partridges all ready for the oven, then 
the proverbialist was a prevaricator. 
But in my opinion the old saying refers 
to the advantage that comes from actu- 
ally possessing sometiiing of even small 
value above the possibility of acquhing 
greater wealth. In other words, certainty 
versus potentiality. This being so, the 
proverb is sound. 


LAUDER ON THE LINKS. 

(Allegro.) 

I LOVE my brassie, 

My bonnie bulger brasslo, 

It’s the finest club that over yet 
was seen. 

Over cv’ry bunker sailing 
With energy unfailing 
It lands my Dunlop deftly on the 
green. 

I love my brassie 

When the lie is not loo grassy, 

Or obstructed by the bushes of the 
whin, 

And escaping altogether 
Fiom the pitfall of the heather, 

I find my ball is lying by the pin. 

(Pensieroso.) 

I loathe my brassie, 

For I ’m not a Braid or Massy — 

My handicap ’s a very bad eighteen — 
And I whack the purple heather 
For hours and hours together 

Without ever getting nearer to the 
green. 

Yes, I loathe my brassie — 

My cleek-shots are not classy, 

My putting would demoralize a 
dean ; 

But for foozling and for fluffing, 

For slicing, topping, duffing 
My brassie play’s the best I’ve 
ever seen. 


“ The boat was carried on the shoulders of 
willing lamdsP ^Guernsey WceUy Press. 

You see what a difficult life the jour- 
nalist’s is ; it is hardly safe to make the 
simplest remark nowadays. 






‘^You SEE, Mum, I aik’t ’ad ko vote siege mt ’usbaed died.” 


AT PUTNEY. 

When eiglit strong fellows are out to row, 

With a slip of a lad to guide them, 

I warrant they ’ll make the light ship go, 

Though the coach on the launch may chide them, 

With his “ Six, gel on to it I Five, you ’re late I 
Don’t hurry the slides, and use your weight I 
You’re bucketing, Bow ; and, as to Four, 

The sight of his shoulders makes me sore I ’ 

But Stroke has steadied his fiery men, 

And the lift on the boat gets stronger ; 

And the Coxswain suddenly shouts for Ten! 

Reach out to it. longer, longer!” 

While tbe wind and the tide raced hand in hand 
The swing of the crew and the pace were grand ; 

But now that the two meet face to face I 

It ’s buffet and slam and a tortoise-pace 

For Hammersmith Bridge has rattled past, 

And, oh, but the storm is humming. 

The turbulent white steeds gallop fast ; 

They’re tossing their crests and coming. 

It’s a downright rackety, gusty day, 

And the backs of the crew are drenched in spray ; 

But it ’s “ Swing, boys, swing till you ’re deaf and blmd, 
And you’ll beat and baffle the raging wind.” 


They have slipped through Barnes ; they are round the 

bend; , 

And the chests of the eight are tightening. 

‘‘ Now spend your strength, if you ’ye strpgth to spend, 
And away with your hands like lightning I 
Well rowed ! ’’-—and the coach is forced to cheer— 

“Now stick to it, all, for the post is near ! 

And, lo, they stop at the coxswain’s call,^^ 

With its message of comfort, “ Easy all I * 

So here’s to the sturdy undismayed 
Eight men who are bound together 
By the faith of the slide and the fiashing blade 
And the swing and the level feather ; 

To the deeds they do and the toil they hear ; 

To the dauntless mind and the will to dare ; 

And the joyous spirit that makes them one - t 
T ill the last fierce stroke of the race is done. R. C. L. 


Modesty. 

The following “ press opinion ” is C[uoted in The Ohurcli 
Times in advertisement of a book recently published by the 
Rev. H. H. T. Cheifb : 

“Mr. Oleife’s own contributions to the daily portions are not the 
least interestmg.” 

The publisher should have said this over to himself two or 
three times before quoting it. 
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THE POET AND THE BOY. 

Oh, how shall I travel to Arcadie, 

The land that the poefs sing, 

Wi.ere the fairies dwell in a flowery deH 
And dance in a fairy ring ? 


And it’s just a poetical paradise, 
Which isn’t the place for you! 

A poet’s paradise, mark yoii that ! 

And, whatever a place might be, 

If it harboured a little inquisitive brat, 
It wouldn’t be Arcadie ! 


‘*Sl^ali I make my trip in a golden train 
With ivory tickets and rainbow steam, ^ 

And an engine flying with might and main 
That doesn’t know how to scream ? 

And shall I recline on a silken seat, 

With plenty to look at and lots to eat? 

Oil, Uncle, Uncle, is that the way ? ” 

Xay, child, nay. 

I ’ve told you once, and I tell you again. 

You won’t get there if you go by train.” 

But how shall I travel to Arcadie, 

The land wliere the fairies are ? 

Should I find the way if I went one day 
In a wonderful motor-car ? 

In a silver car with a crimson hood 
And wheels of velvet and sandalwood, 

With a horn that murmurs melodious airs, 

And a big green bonnet like Auntie wears ? 
Shall I dash in a flash through the purple dusk 
To that halcyon land of bliss, 

With odorous petrol of myrrh and musk 
And roses and ami.ergris, 

And lamps like a tiger’s eyes, that blink 
And gleam with a basilisk glow : 

Would that be a likelier plan, d’ you think ? ” 

** Oh, do what you like, but go ! 

But I don’t mind saying, you won’t get far 
To Arcadie in a motor-car.” 

** But Uncle, Uncle, I wa-ant to know ; 

ShaU I soar in a big balloon 
Like a beautiful shimmering bubble, and ” 


And, now you ’re satisfied, go to bed ! 

If you don’t stop crying, I TL smack your head.” 

Dum-Dum. 


A GLANCE INTO THE FUTURE. 

1911- Another General Election. No change in the com- 
position of parties, save that Sir George Doughty is returned 
for Padsey. Country pronounces itself decidedly against 
the Budget and Tariff Reform, Free Trade, and the Lords, 
Little Englandism and a Big Navy. Mr. Asquhh takes a 
firm stiind—Budget first. But on receiving a resolution 
from the Radical Members for Clackmannan, explains that 
this retdly means Veto first. The Chancellor borrows 
£100,000,000 at four per cent. Mr. Byles created a peer 
to terrorise the Lords. 

1912. No great change occurs at the annual General 
Election. Pudsey returns Mr. Bernard Shaw. Mr. AsQunir 
puts his foot down firmly, and says, “Veto first.” Torch- 
light proce--sion from the National Liberal Club to Downing 
Street. The Chancellor boirows £80,000,000 at six p r 
cent., as no majority can be found for the four-year Budget. 
To the consternation of the Peers Mr. Cadbury is created 
Lord Bournviixe. 

1913. Interest in the General Election concentrated on 
Pudsey— the index constituency. Pudsey returns Mr. 
Harold Cox. Mr. Asquith says that the time for talking is 
over — the lime for action has arrived. Banquet at the 
National Liberal Club to celebrate this epoch in our history. 
Chancellor borrows £40,000,000 at eight per c nt., and 
strikes a deadly blow at the House of Lords by omitting 
the salaries of its door-keepers from the estimates. 

1914. Great interest in the General Election as the 


Oh! 

Why don’t you try the Moon, 

Or the shores where the mermaids dip ? 

You ’d find out a way to them just as soon. 

Young man, you can take my tip : 

This quest of yours is a hopeless Ciise, 

For there ’s no such place — there ’s no such place.” 

** But, Uncle ” “ Be quiet, I want to write ! ” 

“ But you told us about it yourself last night ! ” 

“ I didn’t. I’m busy. So don’t talk trash,” 

” But you did!”-~“I didn’t! “ You di-idi”--“Oh 
dash! 

Come hither, you shrimp, to yoitr uncle’s knee 
And I’ll give you a lesson on Arcadie. 

There ’s an exquisite vale in the Isle of Dreams, 

A land where it ’s always cool, 

A lazy land, with meanderiug streams, 

And lilies on every pool, 

And the meadows are sunny the whole year round, 
And quiet the whole day long, 

Except lor the dove’s low croon and the sound 
Of a pipe and a tuneful song ; 

And that is the song that the shepherds sing 
Of lambs and lovers and lasting Spring. 

And the winds are fragrant with wafted spice. 

And the heavens are always blue, 


Premier announces that it is to be fought on the Veto 
question, and that he will not take office unless this is 
settled once for all. Pudsey returns the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell. Mr. Asquith retains office, and declares em- 
phatically that the six-years Budget must come first. On 
cross-examination by Mr. Redmond, he explains that this 
means “first after the Veto.” Congratulatory address jDre- 
sented to the Premier by Mr. Silas K. Hocking on behalf of 
the National Liberal Club. Mr. Lloyd George reduces llie 
Lord^ Chancellor’s salary by half, and this iflow at the Peers 
proving ineffective borrows £20,000,000 at fifteen per cent. 

1915. At the Albert Hall meeting before the General 
Election Mr. Asquith declares with emphasis that he will 
not hold office for one moment if subject to the humilia- 
tions' of former years. Pudsey returns Sir Henry Norman. 
This is regarded as a sign that the country demands the 
Budget first. The Premier announces to the House that 
their first duty will be to put the finances of the country 
in order and that the Budget shall have priority over 
everything except the Veto. Bonfires blaze outside the 
National Liberal Club. Mr. Lloyd George borrows £5,000 
at eighty per cent, for urgent national pui*poses — the 
payment of the Chanoellor op the Exchequer’s salary. 

1916. Extraordiniry migration of people assessed for. 

Income Tax. Hundreds of people crushed to death at Charing 
Cross and Victoria, sinking of six overciowded Channdii 
steamers, and downfall of eighty packed aeroplanes. ; 

Address presented to Mr, Asquith by the National Liberal!' 
Uub, congratulating him on his patriotic self-denial in not 
clinging to office when he had not a majority 
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ANOTHER STRANGE GALLING. 

“ And what are you ? ” I asked. “ A 
professional beggar?” 

You do me an injustice, Sir,” replied 
the seedy individual, “ I a Picker-off I 
ol Letters from Shop Windows.” 

Do explain,” I said, i 

‘‘Why, you must ’ave noticed, Sir,; 
outside many shop windows, hinsorip- 
tions stuck on the* glass, announcing the- 
name of the perprietor, and what ’e 
sells, and secli-like things. Well, them 
■ inscriptions is made up of a number of 
letters — ^white enamelled letters mostly 
— and every now and then some of them 
letters, from the effec’ of the weather 
and what-not, comes unstuck, and falls 
off and gets lost.” 

I follow, ’ I said. 

“And they ’as to be replaced, of 
course, for not only does they look 
untidy when there ’s any missin’, but 
sometimes they looks ridikerlus. For 
example : — 

‘to let 

SALOOlSr’ 

Well, it ain’t to let. It should he 
^TOILET SALOON,’ an* the owner’s fair 
driven mad by people coming in ’oo 


want to take ’is shop. An’ I ’ve known 
a man to be nearly ruined by a hentire 
word coming off. It was the second 
word of ‘refuse imitafions,’ and ’is 
stock stood labelled as ‘ refuse.* An’ a 
lot of trouble was caused to an ’osier by 
the announcement : — 

‘compulsory ale’ 

A crowd of hundesirables collected an’ 
insisted on being served, an’ the perlice 
’ad to be called in. , , . So the missin’ 
letters ’as to be supplied, o’ course. 
And that ’s where I comes in.” 

“How?” ■ 

“ Why, I just goes an’ picks the letter 
what *8 wanted off another shop window, 
and sells it to the other feller at a 
ridikerlus easy price.” 

“ Phew ! Dangerous work, isn’t it ? ” 

“Well, heverythink ’as its risks, Sir, 
but it ’s soon done with a knife. Mind 
you, it’s cruel ’ard work, sometimes; 
you may ’ave to walk ’alf over London 
afore you finds the letter you wants, 
for there’s many different patterns of 
em. 

“And have you ever been caught 
‘removing’?” 

“Yuss. Once. A week come next 


Toosday. It was a Berlin wool shop — 
kep’ by two widders. They believes me 
all right, bless their innocent ’earts, when 
I says as ’ow the letter ’ad fallen off, 
and I was trying to fix it on again, an* 
arsts me in to tea, an’ gives me some- 
fink for my Honesty, and some wool to 
darn my socks wiv. But you can’t 
drink wool, Sir. But never mind; 
again I says it — Bless their innocent 
’earts. They was Ladies. I wish there 
was more like ’em; but it’s aunbelievin’ 
age, Sir. There ’s a sight too many of 
the other sort. Why, yes’day I takes a 
missin* letter into a shop kep’ by a 
furriner, an’ offers it to the feller for a 
’alfpenny ; an’ what do you think 
’appens ? Why, the bloke ’as the blessid 
impidence to accuse me of *avin’ picked 
it off ’is own window ! ” 

“Well, and hadn’t you?” 

“ Yusa, Sir. Ah, it ’s a dog’s life, an’ 
not what it was.” 

“Well, it’s a wonderful world,” I 
said, as my hand went to my pocket. 

“ You ’re the first gentleman I ’ve met 
to-day, Sir.” 

I suppose, strictly, I ought not to 
have done it — but we men of letters 
must stand by one another. 
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A LOST PLAY OF SHAKSPEARE j 

Or, The New Preliminary Puff. 
iShe was a fairy with three gifts to 
bestow on whomsoever she would, and 
the first person that she would was an 
Author. 

He had just been reviewed mider the 
heading of *‘The Pertinacious Plagiarist,” 
and his heart was heavy withal, for the 
reviewer had put an unen’ing finger 
upon^ his great weakness. He coidd mt 
be original. No sooner did he think of 
a really strong plot than he found some 
other man had already used the idea 
long ago. 

“Be of good heart,” she told hmi. 
“ I have a wondrous gift with which to 
help you. Henceforth, when you wi*ite 
a story, all remembrance of similar 
works shall fade from the minds of 
men.” 

“ But,” he objected, “ what about the 
printed copies of such works ? Do you 
not know that we live in an age of cheap 
reprints?” 

“ That,” she replied, “you can safely 
leave to us. You write the story and 
we do the rest.” 

Whereupon he thanked her and em- 
barked on the creation of three guineas’- 
worth of healthy fiction. 

Shortly afteraards, the Fairy called 
upon a Journalist. He had just returned 
from the first night of a children’s play, 
and^ knew exactly how to entertain 
fairies. In due course she mentioned 
her three gifts and the munificent dona- 
tion to the Author, which had been the 
first of them. 

My dear girl,” he said in horror, 
‘do you realise what you have done? 
This Author is doubtless an estimable 
person, but his work will hardly com- 
pensjite us for the loss of the World’s 
Best Books.” 

^ “ Surely he does not split his infini- 
tives ? ” she asked anxiously. 

Perhaps not j but that is not every- 
thmg.” 

“Oh, well, don’t worry,” she said 
sc^hingly. You shall have my second ■ 
gift, and shall remember what the rest 
of the world forgets.” ^ 

In the calmer light of the morning 
the Journalist dismissed the interview i 
as a dream, and thought no more of the ] 
matter until a review, in which he 
bkened the last Surrey drama to Kim 
iear, was returned with a polite request i 
that he would abstain from erudite and ‘ 
unintelligible references, “ Even I my- < 
self, wrote his editor, “am at a loss to t 
comprehend the allusion to iear.” l 

Then he realised what had happened, c 
The wretched Author had hit upon the 
same plot, and a work hitherto deemed r 
immortal was forgotten by all the world 
^ve one. man. And he, by the way, I 
had never actually read it. f 


. An endeavour to remedy the mischief 
^ not only seemed a public duty but 
offered excellent copy, and within two 

0 hours his article, “Disappearance of 
d Khig LeaVy^ giving the full details of 
D the fairy’s ill-judged charity, was on its 

way to the offices of the paper with one 
e of the largest circulations. 

The effect of the article was instan- 
e taneous, for everyone was beguiled into 
r reading it by its taking title. It sounded 
so like a Balkan detective stoiy : people 
'f thought of it as the latest (if there is 
e a latest) Le Queux. The booksellers 
a throve mightily on the Shakspearean 
boom which it produced, and, though 
. no one could find any evidence of the 
3 existence of King Lear^ everybody 
3 profited by reading some of the other 
r plays, 

f But with the boom came indignation. 

Correspondence poured into the offices of 
3 the paper, a mass meeting in Trafalgar 

1 Square was mooted, and violence to the 
) Author was being freely hinted at—nay, 

more than hinted at — when a parti- 
^ cularly sane editorial relieved the 
I situation. 

^ It pointed out the perils of violence, 

■ since it was by no means certain that 

■ even a fairy’s powers would be equal to 
undoing the evil, unless she found the 
Author intact on her return. “Rather,” 

L it concluded, “let our esteemed con- 
, tributor endeavour to get in touch with 
L his and the Author’s lady friend,” and 
it offered the use of its Missing Relatives 
• Column for the purpose, 
i Through this means the Fairy and the 
Journalist were brought together once 
more, and he put the facts before her. 

I don’t see that I can do anything ” 
she said. ® 

II Can’t you take your gift away ? ” 

“ That would be very hard on the 
Author.” 

“ It will be much harder,” he told her 
grimly , if my pat iotic countrymen rise 
up and lynch him. They ’ve already 
broken his windows and let in a draught. 
Only Actor-Managers are allowed to 
tamper with the text of Shakspeare.” 

He thought for a while and then 
continued 

Can t you blot out all recollection of 
these unfortunate happenings from the 
mind oi the Author and everybody else ? ” 
Including you ? ” 

“Yes, including me,” he said, rising 
to a sublime height of self-sacrifice 
STO the injustice of your 
ift . It IS robbing the world to benefit 
.he Author . . . Now, if you can give 
tom a litde real originality as your third 

“ I can,” she interrupted, and in a 
moment the thing- was done. 

L<Mk out for the^-Great New Serial, 

fres^in fictil really 


AT THE PLAY. ^ 

“This Madras House.” 

It will be a great relief to put the 
story of Mr. Granville Barker’s “comedy 
in four Acts ” down on paper. The play 
began at the Duke of York’s at 8 o’clock 
last Wednesday, and I seem still to hear 
them talking ; when I have sorted my 
mind out I shall feel belter. 

Henry and Catherine Huxtahle lived at i 
Denmark Hill with their six daughters. * 
Henry was in the drapery business* 
having part control of “ Roberts and 
Huxtable” in a suburb, and “The 
Madras House” in the West End. 
Philip Madinas, another partner and the 
son of Constantine Madras the founder 
of the business, drops in on the Hux- 
tables one Sunday morning with his 
friend and colleague, Major Thomas. In 
the course of conversation it appears 
that an American has made an offer for 
“ The Madras House.” This is accepted. 
It also appears that a girl in the suV 
urban shop has “got into trouble.” A 
Mr. Brigstoek is accused, but it turns out 
that the guilty man is Constantine, who is 
on a temporary visit to England ; he had 
left bis wife for the East a long time 
ago, in order to embrace Mahomme- 
danism and all that Mahommedanism 
allows a man to embrace. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Philip had been flirting with Major 
Thomas, and our Mr. Windlesham was 
introducing into the fashionable world a i 
new hat made of an inverted fish-basket 
encircled by a pair of garters. , , , j 

Yes, that is the story, and why Mr. 
Baricer ever bothered about it I do not 
know. Nor do 1 know why he called it 
The Madras House. He might just 
well have called it The Fourth Miss 
Huxtahle, or Flshhaskets, or 2^he IndiS’- 
cretion of Major Thomas, or anything else 
you like. But what it s ,ould have been 
called was Barker on Women — A Debate 
in Four Acts, the last one being much too 
long* then we should have known where 
we were. I was particularly unfortunate 
j in not knowing where I was, because I 
missed the first few moments of the 
play; and for two and a-half Acts I 
reproached myself bitterly. All the 
missing clues to the plot I placed as 
having occurred in those first moments— 
a vpy hot three minutes. Not until the 
Third Act did I discover that there was 
no plot. 

Though^ The Madras House is not a 
play, it might eventually become three 
good plays ; I would suggest to Messrs. ‘ 
Frohman and Barker that this be done ! 
for the next Triple Bill. First Play— 
An expansion of Act One, “ A Comedy 
of the Suburbs”; Second Play-Act 
I wo and a little of Act Four, “A Tragedy 
of the living-in System ” ; Third Play— 
Part of Act Three, “A Conversation 
about Women.” With what eagerness 
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I would go to any one of these three ! 
sYet because Mr. Barker is full of real 
ideas and because his people (as played 
by the excellent Eepertory Company) 
are real people, it was impossible not 
to enjoy The Madras Rouse ; impossible 
not to feel that it was something very 
much better than the stage carpentries 
which so often pass as i eal plays. The 
pity is that Mr. Barker was not strong 
enough to control his ideas; he has let 
' them carry him very far from the promise 
of The Voysey Inheritance^ 

Of the players it would be enough to 
say that all were excellent ; but I think 
1 must pick out Miss Mary Jerrold and 
Messrs. E. W. Garden, Dennis Eadie and 
Cbarles Maude as the best. And even 
that leaves me with a dozen others whom 
I should like to mention by name. Most 
of them only appear in one Act each ; 
well, they will have greater opportunities 
when my suggestion for the new Triple 
Bill is adopted. M. 

THE PEEL TOWER. 

Old ruin, slumbering where the pines 
Mass at the entrance to the glen, 

I trace in your grey moss-grown lines 
Old tales of far-off limes and men ! 

Could you but speak, how you ’d enlarge 
On blades sent home, on blows with- 
stood, 

Fierce charge and roaring counter- 
charge — 

I love such gentle deeds of blood. 

So, when I Ve lingered where you lend 
The shadow of your rampart high 
On afternoons when hill-tops blend 
Their blue with sister blue of sky. 

It seems to^me the stunted firs 
That in the middle distance stand | 

Are little Pictish moorlanders, 

A painted, cautious, skin-clad band, 

That creep and crouch in slow retreat, 
And watch, with flint-tipped dart on 
string, i 

The Legion s skirmishers that beat i 

Methodically through the ling ; | 

Wliile by the river’s broken banks 
Again the sun s aglint upon 
The Eagles, and the ordered ranks, 
Behind their taU centurion. 

They fade ; and now each ragged spruce 
Becomes a dhuinewassal stern 
Who goes to strike a blow for Bruoe 
And break a spear at Bannockburn. 

Again, I see a picket pause ; 

I know the Stuart lilt he croons 
The while he gazes o’er the shaws 
For “ Butcher ’’ Cumberland’s dragoons. 

You tough old stones— -you’re well im- 
* ’ ' bued 

With many a desperate doing, dared 
By painted Kct, by clansman rude, 

.By covenanting Georgian laird 1 



Yon Ve seen the rufiSan side of things, 
Fights grimly settled man to man, 

Red catde-raids and moss-troopings, 

The robber, and the cateran. 

And yet perhaps most crude, you ’ll find. 
Of aU yoLiVe watched go down the 
Pass, 

Are those to-day who leave behind 
^ Their sandwich papers on your grass. 

An Explanation. 

The Vicar of Southend writes to Mr. 
Punch to point out that the paragraph 


in last week’s number which referred to 
his (the Vicar’s) alleged offer to newly 
married couples was based on a mis- 
understanding, The Vicar did not de- 
finitely promise an indefinite wedding 
present to those whom he united, but 
promised generally one particular pre- 
sent — to wit, a missionary box. Although 
this offer was only made to the newly- 
wed Mr, Punch has no doubt that the 
Vicar of Southend would be glad to send 
equally good missionary boxes to any 
single ladies and gentlemen who would 
undertake to fill and return them. 
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AN APPETISER 

“Bot, Waiter, I oeat ordered two egos. Yod hate brought three.” 
Waiter , **I kkqw, Sah, but I thought possibly one might fail.” * 


FRIGID AND CALOULziTED 
LETTERS. 

main work and worry of a 
bacnelor s life in London is to get Lis 
Sundays fixed up. TJie golden rule is : 

Get the Greens to take you out, if 
possible. Failing them, do the best 
you can for yourself.” 

First Series (written on Monday), 
Deau Mrs. Green,— I find I have still 
that most interesting book. Parabola of 
the PalceolUhic AgCy which your husband 
so kindly lent me. I intend to return 
It on Sunday next, as I have nothing to 
do On that day. I will bring it round 
some time in the mornincr. 


Second Series (loritten on Wednesday), 

1 , 

Dear Mrs. Green, — I must confess I 
think it is a pity to consign so valuable 
a book to the rough usage of the mere 
post ; but, as you insist, here it is. Any 
damage that it may suffer will not, I 
hope, be put down to me nor prevent 
your lending me another book to help 
me pass away my unoccupied Sunday, 

II. 

Dear James, — Are you lunching any- 
! where on Sunday next? If so, I wiU 
lunch with you, 

III. 

^ Dear Mrs. Perks, — ^I know you are 
interested in charity, and I want your 


advice. Suppose I looked in about tea- 
time on Sunday ? 1 1 

IV. 

Dear Mrs. Jenks,— My laundry having 
adopted a dull grey tint which, if un- 
common, does not suit my old-fashioned 
tastes, I am wondering if you would 
undertake the responsibility of recom- 
mending me another laundry ? Rather 
than put you to the trouble of writing 
me a letter, I will just drop in for a 
minute or two about six or half-past on 
Sunday. 

Third Scries (written on Friday), 

I, 

Dear Mrs. Perks, —Let me accept with 
pleasure. It is most kind of you to ask 
me to make a day of it. I am not High 
Church, and by no means insist on 
playing games on Sunday. I make a 
principle of neither working nor playing 
on Sunday. 

IL 

Dear Mrs. Jenks-,— I am most annoyed 
at having to cancel our engagement for 
Sunday. The truth is that 1 have a 
sudden access of %vork that will keep 
me hard at it all Sunday. So full are 
my chambers of briefs that there is 
barely ^ room for me, and the ever- 
increasing queue of solicitors waiting 
outside for consultations threatens at 
every moment to create a breach of the 
peace. Moreover, on second thoughts I 
begin to like the grey tint of my linen, 
if only for its originality. 

F,S, — ^I am not certain how one spells 
cue, but feci til at I have miulo two 
very good attempts, one of which must 
be right. 

in. 

Dear James, Old Man, — Of course I 
meant it as an invitation. You didn’tthink 
I was cadging, did you ? Unfortunately, 
however, it is all off owing to an im- 
portunate aunt in the country. Rut t 
insist on your coming and taking a little 
food with me at the club one of these 
days. 

Fourth Series (written on Saturday 
Morning), 

I. 

Dear Mrs. Perks,— This is marc than 
annoying, hut after all I cannot manage 
bunday. In fact, I am on the sick list, 
having a touch of appendicitis. May I 
ask you not only to forgive me, but to 
invite me on another Sunday, when I 
am able to sit up and take a little 
nourishment ? 

IL 

^ Dear Mrs. Green,— Thanks very much 
indeed, A day's golf will be very 
pleasant. Please don’t apologize for the 
short notice, as by an odd chance I 
happen to be free aU Sunday. I don^i 
mind how late I get back. ■ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of LordSy Monday, March 7. 
— Han and boy, I haye for forty years 
lived at centre of Parliamentary affairs. 
Have sometimes been painfully struck 
by influence of 
Party politics upon 
personal character. 

Swayed by them, 
men of punctilious 
honour in all lela- 
tioHs of private life 
wi 1 sometimes say 
the thing that is 
not, will deliber- 
ately misrepresent 
: the actions of hon- 
and right hon. 
gentlemen opposite, 
will be guilty of 
other perversions 
of fact and trutih 
from which they 
would recoil if 
situation were 
created outside 
Westminster. 

This makes the 
more noble attitude 
assumed to-night 
by House of Lords 
in connection with 
Budget. Situation 
was described by 
Loed Chanoellor in 
course of debate. 

We are,” he 
said, “in a very 
lamentable financial 
condition, and the 
country has to suffer 
for it. How was it 
created ? It was 
created wholly and 
solely by the un- 
precedented and, as 
' I think, constitu- 
tionally unjustifia- 
ble interference of 
thisHouse by throw- 
ing out the Budget 
last year.” 

Adjectives and 
adverbs apart, that 
is plain statement 
of historical fact. 

The Budget being 
hung up (as if it were a leg of 
mutton), the Exchequer is empty. 
Daily necessities of Departments have to 
be met by borrowing, at a cost to tax- 
payer, Cromer estimates, equal to £1,200 
i a day. Under charge of wantonly creat- 
fing this unparalleled situation noble 
> lords have for weeks and months been 
? objects of vituperation by reckless Radi- 
cals in the Press and on the platform. 

What do they do? Do they boast of 


“ The finest conception of high comedy 
I have seen for years,” said Sark. 
“ Played with consummate skill, too. Or, 
if you prefer farce to comedy, it suggests 
the Wicked Uncle drawn back to the 
scene of the tragedy in the wood, fore- 
j stalling the robins by covering the stark 
bodies with tender 
leaves. * 

Not always able 
to follow in 

his commentary. A 
simple-minded per- 
son myself, I see in 
to-night’s proceed- 
ings, led by Lans- 
DOWNE, played up 
to by Revelstoke, 
Faber, and Cromer, 
with St. Aldwyn 
trying to make the 
best of both eases 
and committing 
himself to neither, 
an episode that ele- 
vates tone of public 
life, making us more 
emphatic and de- 
vout in cur thanks 
to Providence that 
we still havea House 
of Lords. 

Business done , — 
In Commons HaLt* 
DANE introduces 
Army Estimates. 
Gives glowing ac- 
count of forward 
march of Temtorial 
Army. Incidentally 
draws parallel be- 
tween himself and 
the late Nehemiah. 
Admits that he has 
advantage over the 
prophet, inasmuch 
as during the life 
of the latter The 
Bally Mailw 2 LB not. 

Tuesda y , — Slight 
explosion to-night 
from volcano below 
Gangway on Oppo- 
sition side, where 
Tim HEALYand Wil- 
liam O’Brien, for- 
getful of old times, 
sit together in sweet 
amity, flanked by 
their bodyguard ten strong, every one 
sworn sooner or later to have John Red- 
mond’s blood. Bodyguard a litile hoarse 
this af ernoon. Yesterday Maurice Healy, 
duly elected for North-East Cork, ar- 
rived, completing full muster of Eleven 
of All Ireland (with extra man as usual), 
captained by O’Brien. Arranged that 
as soon as he, escorted by chiefs, com- 
menced triumphal march to Table the 
nine left seated should raise tremendous 


their achievement? Do they glory in 
their so-called sin? No, Sir. They 
turn upon the Government and the 
pciajority in Commons, and with wither- 
ing indignation denounce their conduct 
in not immediately setting aside all other 
business (including question of Lords* 


HIGH TRAGEDY. 

Mr. William O’Brien as Mrs. Siddons. 

Veto) in order to bring in again the 
banned Budget. 

To-night Lansdowne, in UBaccustomed 
tones of passionate entreaty, pleaded for 
the restitution of the lost one. Faced 
by mischievously smiling countenances 
on Treasury Bench, conscious of ominous 
wrestling with his wig by Lord Chan- 
cellor on Woolsack, he cried aloud for 

the touch of a vanished hand, 

The sound of a voice that is still. 
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Ihim all the suspicion and hatred that 
.a quarter of a century ago simmered p"-' 

^ round the rugged figui-e of Buckshot j 
FORSTElIt 

¥ Question this afternoon seemed at ! 
first sight unconnected with his countrj^ 

V; men on back bench. _ Ostensibly related 

\ to operation of Irish. Land Act oi j 

‘ I ' last year. Came out aU right in end. 

O’Briisn with. Speaker’s tacit permission 
I- \ conducted somewhat prolonged debate 
I \ with Premier on working of Act ; As- j ^ 
, QUITE remaining steadfast in refusal to 
f ' : give day for discussing it, the seething M 

%' ' Sheehan flashed torchlight on real object j 

: of episode. i i 4 

' “Is this decision,” he sternly asked, ; ^ 

^ 1 “the result of an interview with Mr. ; 

" ’ . John Redmond?” ' 

1 Hal that was it. Whilst Premier sat 
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Wasted Lava. 


with folded arms in guilty silence, the Ramsay Macdonald in full eruption, 

Eleven of All Ireland, temporarily over- tearing passion to tatters with his accustomed 
comin<^ hoarseness, stridently cheered. transpontine vehemence, was blissfully un- 
Business done.— Got iuto Committee consoions of the effect of his oratory oa Mr. 


‘ The Wiceed Uncle (Lansdowne) Forestalls on Army Estimates. 

THE Eobks.” r/iursdoy.— Undeterred by threaten- Cgrtainly N. Bonapaete Haidane in 

cheer Unfortunately in excitement of his public addresses is wont to exceed 

Sent SmooLY started too soon. The of enforced self-reform. Etouse of ^ of his famed proto- 
rest hurried up, but never succeeded in contmues to ^ ^ type. But that is no more an affair of 

achieving fulness of chorus. Seemed to ^ '■'t® House of Lords tlian is the Budget. 

Sshfuting for different men. Effect of aUeged disposition of N^on B. 

■ratlio." /^nminnl than imnrfissive. Never- Haldakb to avoid app..ara co o _ manreuvre it manarred lo brine to un- 


I Joseph King, of North Somerset. 


rather comical than impressive. Never- . , auauusuvic? iu uw 

theless Redmondites knew what it por- timely ol®®® ^Hef speech just opening, 

tended, and trembled in their shoes. On Monday George Wy^ham dehcately in reply to Question about 

To-day fresh panic seized them when, pension drawn by disabled gunner. Had 

questions on paper disposed of, O’Brien lated him on haying occupied o yt o completed introductory sketch of 

foterposed widi one of which he said he exposition of army Estimates. 

had given Premier private notice. Hush Sebastopol, was proceeding to enlarge 

of expectancy fell over House.^^What on the status of^the g^iinner thtm and' 

was to the fore now? About Willum ^ now, when enter Black Rod with moss^go 

O’Brien’s appearance, his voice and ; . ' from the Lords “desiring attondiinco of 

manner there is a touch of the tragic | , 1 this hon. House ” at the business of a 

that invests even the commonplace with j , , I » ■ Royal Commission. In the middle of a 

awe. Tradition records how Mrs. Siddons, | / | 1 sentence, nay halfway through a sylla- 

having at a repast been served by mis- | .’ *>'• 5- / 1 ' i N. B. H. stopped and sat back on 

take with unsolicited refresbment, turned ’ ■/ ’',1% Treasury Bench speechless, wliat time 

upon the servant and remarked, “I said />.> ' ' ' ' the Speaker, escorted by Seugeant-at- 

beer, boy.” According to testimony of - : | Arms bearing Maco shoulder high, pro- 

those present, effect of voice, of gesture * ceeded to obey the summons. ^ 

and flash of eye, whilst flattening out ’■ ‘ *^3 immediate effect was con- ^ 

the erring servant, created unforgettable * ?&;'; V /[ 4 - ' cerned, it must be admitted the strategy : 

impression upon the guests. O’Brien’s I was successful. But it is not the sort 

ejaculationof the ordinary phrase, “Mr. ' . 1 of thing to soothe growing feeling of 

Speaker,” sends thrill through nerves of , ;/ irritation between the two Houses, 

least sensitive. ' Business done, — Brisk breeze blows 

“ Wheu I look at and hear his ' •, from Opposition benches on discovering 

voice, said Sark, ^ I recall lading ^ iSMr :i that Government ask for Supply cover- 
character m the Pirate of the Porous ^ ^ . ing period of only six weelcs. De- 

drama cherished in s* ax ' nounced as shabby manoeuvre deliber- 

childhood. Only, somehow, wbust in ; ately designed to leave penniless possible 

apearance hnng up to suggestion of , O /; ' successors to Ministerial office. 

the character, O Brien subtly manages j f . u 

to convey impression that he is a re- ' — — — 

formed Pirate. No more sansouUotteism . m « t i The Survival of the Fittest in 

for him. Fully garbed, gravely spec^ A Tip roa Rufus Isaacs! South Afeica. 

tacled, grey-bearded, deep-voiced, he in a very little “make-up,” and oue or “A very interesting hockey match was played 

these later davs essavs to nersonifv the readily ohta'nable accessories, the new off on the National Rink on Saturday evening, 

wrongs and wLs of Lland, chieflyran- SoUoitor-GeaerM could ii^ke hM between the Spinsters md Flappers. . . .The 

•' fiTaP.t rfinllfia nf nia n iHt.i rt cm i an ah ■nvAnAAAaanr I wmintyAr- onrla « mnfirAH ciiYVxvinvif'.v 




Sebastopol, was proceeding to enlarge 
on the status of the gunner then and' 
now, when enter Black Rod with message 
from the Lords “desiring attondtinco of 
this hon. House ” at the business of a 
Royal Commission. In the middle of a 
sentence, nay halfway through a sylla- 
ble, N. B. H. stopped and sat back on 
Treasury Bench speechless, what time 
the Speaker, escorted by SEUG'ii:ANT-AT- 
Arms bearing Maco shoulder high, pro- 
ceeded to obey the summons. 

As far as immediate effect was con- 
cerned, it must be admitted the strategy 
was successful. But it is not the sort 
of thing to soothe growing feeling of 
irritation between the two Houses. 

Business done , — Brisk breeze blows 
from Opposition benches on discovering 
that Government ask for Supply cover- 
ing period of only six weelcs. De- 
nounced as shabby manoeuvre deliber- 
ately designed to leave penniless possible 
successors to Ministerial office. 


. ^ nr. The Survival of the Fittest in ! 

A Tip FCE Rufus Isaacs! South Africa. 

Witli a very little “make-up,”^ and oue or “A very interesting^ hockey match was played 
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r + u T/YtrxT I cxact repIica of Ms distiuguished predecossor, younger girls maim ained a marked superiority ; 

tnlmted to by John Redmond. That gir Samuel Evans, and how could he possibly over their opponents, and won by some four 
napless Irishman has concentrated upon do better? girls to one .”— of Natal. 




THE FEUrrS OF FRANKNESS. 

[XliB sad result of attacking too much im- 
portance to the statement- in a weekly paper 
that personal beauty is frequently the biggest 
fraud on earth.] 

Time was when, nnoppressed by care, 

! I went my humble way 

! Unfalteringly debonair, 

! Incorrigibly gay. 

The neighbours called me Sunny Jim 
By way of playful pseudonym. 

Mere beauty I accounted nil, 

Or worse than nil, a sham. 

*Tis gilt, I said, upon a piE, r | 
A powder's veil of jam ; I 

And ever I rejoiced to see 
The plainness of Penelope. | 

Not hers the charm of vagrant curl, 
Fair form and fairer face. 

I never met another girl 
& very commonplace. 

’Twas this that won my love ; bat oh, 
Why. ever did I let her know ? 

Her coldness made me yearn to don 
I An overcoat of furs ; 

The ring I ’d bought was left upon 
My hands (instead of hers). 

Now ‘‘ Memory is the only thing.^ . . 
And mine 's a perfect beast to sting. 


L’Entente Cordiale. 

“ I hear from Paris that there is much excite- 
ment at the prospect of his Majesty’s visit to 
* Chantecler,* and the officials at the Opera have 
been overwhelmed with demands for seats for 
that particular night.”— .Bottmemoui/i Daily 
Echo. 

Note the a*owd at the Gaiety the next 
I time M. FxLLikiES goes to Covent Garden. 

**The Cologne Gazette demanded the resi^a- 
tion of Lieutenant-General von Podbielski, on 
the ground of his flabbiness in the face of the 
rising prices of food .” — Ceylon Oheerver. 

You are implored not to stop at the 
word ‘^face.'* That would give you 
quite a wrong impression of Podbielski. 

The Literary Touch. i 

“We should think that the players needed 
repose, that they blessed Mr. Arthur J ones when 
his double whistle pronounced ‘ adsum.* ” 

The Ohaerver. 

“ *Ad enough,” is what the whistle says 
for most people. 

Emancial Notes. 

(By our City Editor!) 


Irish Politics. 

“Two candidates were proposed — Sir E. 
Fitzgerald and Councillor O’Flynn, and each 
received seven votes. Sir Edward Fitzgerald 
gave his casting vote in his own favour, and 
declared himself elected, while the Lord Mayor | 
gave his casting vote for Councillor O’ Flynn, 
and declared that gentleman elected. An i 
attempt was then made to go on yrith the I 
business of the Public Health Committee, but : 
owing to the confusion and disorder which pre- 
vailed the proceedings came to an abrupt end.” 

It was up to Councillor O’Fliijn to 
straighten things out. Ho should have 
given his casting vote for Sir Edwaed, 
and declared the Lord Mayor elected. 

The best thing from the Bench this 
week: 

“Mr. Justice Eve: *It is the misfortune of 
being musical. You might go on playing the 
same tune over and over again to some people 
and they would not know the difference.’ ” . 

Of course there wouldn’t be any differ- ^ 
ence ; that ’s the joke. 

six-weeks-old child found aban- 
doned in Southwark has been named 


Bvmsr*--Advt?in**We8tem Evening EeraWyBxit “Paradise would have been a 

better name, since it was first lost an 

“ Veto ” Bill Mr. William EEDMom then regained. 
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misunderstood. 


pcissing of a few hundred years, during 
which the audience are requested to 
remain in their seats. Then Mary and 


are we going to do a charade? remain in their seats, inen a y 
said Gerald snddenly, in the drawing- ^ f I was 

^°*^ueffia'Sb” I suggested. the best lion outside Regent’s Park, 

“SS it’s Seft fun. you’ll pretty well, but Mary was a IMe too 
come, won’t vou, Miss Sanders? And much on one note as the lizard. Of 
yon,Marv? Four— that will be enough; course, if j;ou knew she was being a 
ie kn do anything with four.” . hzard then I can quite see that she was 
“Yes, we lovM play Bridge,” I said a good liz^d, but anyone not m the 
wiattnllv secret might have admired her equally 

“ iffsense. Come on.” as a Channel swimm^. Of Gerald’s 

And so we found ourselves in the haU. glorying it is impossible to speak too 
' “ I don’t know if we play it the same higldy. ^ 

way as everybody else,” said Gerald. “ E,” said Gerald, in the haU again, 
“You fake any well-known person or as he put down the loving-cup, Wo, 


place you like, say Nero- 


I*ve drunk it all, old friend. 


But I don’t like Nero— he was a shall we do for E ? ” 


bad man.” 


Til ere are all th.e Edwards. 


And then you do each letter in turn, do Edward VII.” 

For N you act somebody beginning with “ Isn’t that contempt of court, or 
N, like Nelson; for E, say Elizabeth; something?” 

R, Raleigh, and so on. All in dumb “ Endymion,” I said. ‘‘ He was kissed 
sliow.” by Selene. I thought we might do 

don’t quite see how,” said Miss that scene. . . . Any competition for 
Sanders, but I shall soon.” Selene? . . . No rush at all.” 

''It’s very easy,” said Mary. "Now "Endymion,” said Miss Sanders 
then, who ’U think of a name ? ” so freezingly that I felt quite cold, 

" Nebuchadnezzar,” I suggested. " was a very beautiful youth.” 

" That would take all nigut.” "Let’s be Etukisliook,” I said, with 

"And we can’t spell it. We want a a shiver, '‘or Little Eva, or ” 

short, easy one.” "Etukishook — good idea. I’ll be 


"Jehu,” I tried again. Cook.” 

" Why Jehu ? ” " Like Gerald to take the fat part,” 

"I don’t know; it just came to me,” said Mary. "Will you be the last dog, 
I said modestly. or the North Pole ? ” she asked Miss 

"All right— Jehu. Now then, what Sanders. - 
shall we do for J ? ” Miss Sanders, who is rather tall, de- 

" John,” said Mary. "Signing Magna cided to be the North Pole. At the last 
Charta. Or Joan of Arc. Til be Joan.” moment I threw up the part of the 
'‘I’ll be the Arc. I mean, what about faithful Etuk for that of the dying 
^Jason, and Gerald can be the Golden hound. They are much alike, but I aci 
Fleece ? ” better on four legs. 

" Jack and Jill,” suggested Gerald. "-H,” said Gerald, when we had dis- 
" That’s too easy,” I said. " And too covered the Pole. " There ’s Hercules.” 
wet. No, I’ve got a brilliant idea — "And there’s Hobbs,” said Mary. 
Jamshyd.” " He ’s really been more in the public 

There was an anxious silence. eye lately.” ! 

" Which of the many incidents in his " Hamlet. ‘ ’Tis not alone me inky 
crowded and notorious life shall we cerloak, good mawther.’ I saw an inky 
represent ?” asked Mary at last. cloak somewhere.” 


" There is only one — 

* They say the liou and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and di-ank 
deep.’ 


cloak somewhere.” 

“ Hero and Leander,” said Miss 
Sanders. 

"They’d think it was Holbein and 
the keeper of the Calais lighthouse,” I 


I thought that if I were a lion perhaps objected. "Some people, are so dull. 
Mary wouldn't mind being a lizard with What about Hengler? Then Mary and 
me, and then Gerald could glory and I could be animals again. We can keep 
drink deep for all he was worth. Miss on coming in as different ones.” 

Sanders ^ would he the attendant who Hengler was a great success. Gerald 
hands him the foaming bowl.” played the name part with a whip and an 

"That’s splendid. How do you glory, eyeglass — obviously Hengler to the life, 
by the way ? I’ve almost forgotten. It ’s I was in turn an elephant, a land crab, 
such a long time since I did it.” and a white ant. Mary was a lizard 

"Oh, you just — (/2ony,” explained again (she fancies herself at this appa- 
Mary. “ Oo-oo-oo-oo/i like that.” rently), a humming bird, and Mrs. 

"We ought to do it in two scenes, Hengler. Miss Sanders thought it was 
really. You two go in and glory first, rather siUy, but didn’t mind being a 
and then the cur. am falls to denote the flamingo. She was a perfect flamingo. 


" Una,” we all said, as soon as we were 
outside again. " That ’s the only one.” 

"Except Ulysses and Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” we added. 

“ We could do Ulysses all night,” said 
Gerald. " He was simply made for this 
game. Let’s do something harder. 
Una’s the boy. I’ll be St. George.” 

Well, there we were. Mary, ol course, 
with her weakness for reptiles, was the 
Dragon, I was the Lion, and Miss 
Sanders was Una. It was a spirited 
scene, not at all marred by the fact that 
we were all rather vague as to the plot. 
The great point to bring out, it seemed ' 
to me, was the docility of the Lion. I 
was very docile. | 

" Now we ’d better do Jehu himself,” j 
said Gerald, '‘or they’ll never guess.” | 

" They ’re bound to guess if we do,” j 
said Mary. " Can’t we make it awfully ; 
difficult ? ” 

" Jelm drove furiously,” I said. "I’ll 
be Jessop, Mary is Strudwick, Gerald 
is Lees, and Miss Sanders is in the deep. 
[Then I’ll drive like anytliing. That 
[might give them a hint, which is all 
I they want.” 

* * * * 

"Splendid,” said Mrs. Gerald, when 
we had brushed our hair and coino in 
again. 

" Did you all guess ? ” 

" Oh, rather. Kent, of course.” 

Wo looked at each other blankly. 

"The first,” wont on Mrs. Gerald, 
innocently, "was Miss Kcllerman, the 
swimmer.” 

"I told you so,” I murmured to 
Mary. 

" The next was Etukishook.” 

"I’m glad you guesccd that,” said 
Mary. " That was me.” 

"The third was Noah; and the fourth 
Thomas a Becket.” 

" How — bow did you guess the 
fourth? ” I asked. 

" You, chiefly. The penitent king, 
after Becket had been murdered. Y(3u 
lo:)ked so penitent ; it was a delightful 
bit of acting.” 

(Penitent, indeed! Can’t they re- 
cognise docility when they see it? ) 

'* And the last of all,” said Mrs. 
Gerald, "was of coitrec obvious. You 
were Hutchings.” 

Do you know, I think it was that that 
hurt me most. My numerous lions and 
Mary’s lizards may be misunderstood; 
well, let them go. But that a grown-up 
person should be unable to distinguish 
between Jessop and Hutchings at the 
wicket 

"Yes,” wc all said sadly, "it was 
Kent.” A. A, M. 


“Lady wishes to sell her daughter’s clotkin^g.’' 

The Lady, 

But this is not the act of a real lady. 
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_ THE FIRST FLIGHT. 

'^atX^-s^L'’5iJga1Snkr^ “ 

' S«!rE“iS'* '“ ““• '““ “' “■» »p»“s 

You wiU hear tlie Frst Plight as they whisper “That’s 
right ! to the note of a favourite hound. 

When a holloa makes sure that his flight is secure and 

dispels every doubt of a run, « ^ is secure and 

When the crowd gallops straight to the obvious -ate with 
the latch that is never undone, ^ “ 

ou wiU see the Plrst Flight cram a topper on tight catch a 
wdlmg old nag by the head, i^ut.catcha 

' ““ “«« 
Z7 “1 '*!'■ ” tlw 

*t”w SSijts ““ •■« 

' “^ateX'irS,"”’ “1 “• b». . : 

^ “ “-““M ™ll to .1, , 


There mre gaps, there are gates, for the coward who waits • 
‘ Nnt tn 1 ff ® '‘''® wlto fears ; 

w^SthSh fo 

!• XT j* 11?^ chase as it veers. 

.r 

And It "s plain the First Flight have the premier ri-ht if the 
hounds may be husUed at all ! ° 

ml 

; , *s.rstb szt: i** 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. [Maecii 16, 1910. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Glerhs.) 

It is a Lard tLing to lose one’s cLerisLed romances, but 
harder still to have one’s favourite bugbears destroyed ; and 
this latter blow I have very narrowly escaped in the^case ot 
WiLLUM OF Orange. I never liked the fellow, I don t know 
why, but four-fifths of Marjorie Bowen’s I Will Maintain 
(Methuen) had made me a red-hot convert to the House ot 
Nassau, and I was on the point of breaking my pen and 
handing it respectfully to James the Second when the terrible 
deaths of John and Cornelius be Witt (whom the Stadt- 
holder could easily have saved) opportunely damped my 
enthusiasm. The authoress of The Vijper of Milan has 
accomplished a great deal in this book, and possibly 
attempted a little too much.^ She has written, entirely 
without love interest, an historical romance that is absolutely 
thrilling (wait till 
you come to the part 
where they open the 
dykes), and the con- 
trast of the splendid 
pride of the young 
prince with republi- 
can idealism on one 
side, and the swag- 
gering insolence of 
the French and 
English Courts on 
the other, is very 
finely maintained (to 
use the hero’s word) ; 
but to glorify both 
William and the 
Grand Pensionary (as 
she undoubtedly 
dot s), and to ask us 
to divide our sym- 
pathies equally be- 
tween them, is to 
demand almost too 
much of the emotions. 

The canvas is very 
big (as large as one 
of Dumas’) and in- 
cludes two battle- 
scenes, besides the 
figures of Louis the Sixteenth, Sir William Temple, 
Monmouth, Arlington and Buckingham ; and if one or two 
infinitives got split during the raking broadsides of Solebay, 
and a rather unnecessary use was made of the present tense 
when the flooding of Holland was discovered, I was much 
too excited to care. But was that mutilation of the brothers 
de WUt at the end necessary to the scheme, I wonder? 
However, it saved me a broken pen, as I say, so perhaps I 
oughtn’t to complain, 

That maight he raight, and all be vair 
In makin’ love and wagin’ war, 

Be trew enough, but have a care 
Unless it ’s grief you ’m huntin’ vor ; 

Leastways that ’s how it happened out 
Wi’ Varmer Philip Ouddshroom^ one 
Whom Eden Phillpotts tells about 
In the last tale he’ ve took and done. 

It ’s Dartmoor, he it understood, 

Zo there ’s no call for me to go 
And zay The Thief of Virtue ’s good, 

For all his Dartmoor tales he zo. 



It’s packed with gcrt good sense and wit, 

Like those he ’ve written hack along ; 

Jan Murray be a-zellin’ it, 

And I should zay it ’s goin’ strong. 

The loss of an election is always due to the bribery: 
practised by the other side. Similarly, when our dis-> 
tinguished amateurs lake to the stage, they fail only because : 
of the jealousy of the Profession and the chicanery of agents, i 
This I take to be the suggestion of Horac-e W. 0. Newte in 
Calico Jack (Mills and Boon). “ Calico Jack^'' Miss Cellini^ 
Lilly and others are mere ‘"pros.,” panto and legitimate. 
Their merits are few and accidental, their faults overwhelming 
and innate. Oishurm and Susie are gentlefolk (the latter 
“surrounded by an intoxicating aimosphero of amorous- 
ness ”) driven on to the boards by force ot circumstance. 
Their virtues are glaring, their only failing an excess of 
loyalty and unselfishness. Together these all experience. 

the vicissitudes of 
tlieairical life and 
demonstrate to the 
reader in minutest 
detail how the artiste 
has his being, his 
board and his lodg- 
ing. Indeed, the 
tale of Oisburne^s 
engagi merit to Lilly 
and marriage to Susie 
(had tho law been 
more accommodating 
he would clearly have 
jTOferred to many 
them both) is only 
an excuse for the 
publication of the 
author’s studies in 
Bohemian cindes. 
only wish that they 
could have been ox 
presRcd in a style 
less disconnected and 
made in a spirit more 
sympaihotic. 1 con- 
fess to a sneakmg 
affection for real 
acjtors, good follows 
on the whole, who 
take the rough with the smooth and do much to add to the 
cheeriness of things : I own to an intense dislike for tho 
gifted amateur, usually a tiresome creature who has all the 
fun and none of the hardship and does everything to exhaust 
the pocket and patience of the all-important play-goer. Mr. 
Newte, liowxver, thinks differently. 


“As wo cipecled, the release of the deportccB i.s consiiiered to ho a 
‘sopiu the pan’ by a certain section of opinion in liengal .” — Indian 
Daily Telegraph 

It should never be forgotten that a sop in the pan 
worth two in the hush, besides being a mere fleabite in 
the ocean. 


IS 


“Oh I how vividly I remo^Kibercd my couveraalion with tho brulo' 
groom who was a mere lad of five years. I queried him * My dear, 
why do you maixy so soon?’ At this ho looked piqu(*t at me, and 
retorted in a shrill tone, ‘ Why what the devil do you mean by such , 
a nonsensical query? I must marry ? I must have n wife.’ '^--Lahore ! 
Tribune. 

It was rather soon, but we don’t wonder he looked piquet, 

I rather than let the lady look old maid. 
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NATURE FOR NATURE’S SAKE, jto ^ ^ of fragile articles— she can sM enjoy 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I am aware that; Retrieving is one of the keenest of her nights in the servants’ bedroom, 
you have kept pace with your con-^ the pleasures one derives from animals, to which her raucous snuffle and 
temporaries in giving to the world an If Perilla yearns in summer to show the stertorous sleep have necessitated her 
occasional column of “Nature Notes,” tortoise to a friend, the five minutes relegation. 

but are you sure that they have been which I get in the nasturtium tangle In insects I must admit one failure, 
written in the right spirit? Do you under the monkey-puzzle makes spilli- We secured a number of cockroaches 
look upon the subject from the correct kins seem comparatively tame ; whilst, with our le.ise, but they did not answer : 
point of view ? Are you really kind to in the event of disappointment there, they never learnt to come to me, and 
dumb creatures, or have you not rather, the corner where you squeeze between Perilla never learnt to go to them. They 
on the contrary, still some pitiful, the laurels in your clean flannels is are almost the only animals we have 
sneaking regard for human convenience certain to produce a result of some kind, ever had which did not worship the 
in this connection ? ^ ^ I never grudge the time spent in this ground Perilla trod upon, hut this may 

In the event of your, conscience smit- pursuit, for, as Perilla says, the only have been partly because she never trod 
ing you at all in the matter, Perilla and real thrill you get from a tortoise is in on the ground at all if she thought 
I would be glad to oSer ourselves as the finding him, and, as she has invariably there was one within sight, 
humble instruments by whose means gone back into the house before this I hope I have said enough to convince 
a nobler gospel could be promulgated happens, I get the thrill all to myself, you of our fitness to expound the 
from time to time in your pages. I am and can furthermore take the first humane in terms of the relative unim- 
a nature lover, Perilla is a; , portance of the merely hu- 


him from the cornice before we went command and blind to tbe proximity 


of fragile articles — she can still enjoy 
is one of the keenest of her nights in the servants’ bedroom, 


nature maniac, and our friends 
consider us both in this respect 
perfect naturals. We start, 
therefore, mentally well 

equipped for the crusade, and LUKU ! mwsto i rrTn? -rt^ap PAPnpxr 

my immediate object in writing vb Bh AR- Gr ARDhN 

this letter is to satisfy you iJ THAT I LOYE. 
that we have also the neces- The house is full of Teddy 

I may say , then, that I have They creep upon me unawares ; 

al way s^b^n ^devoted ^o^ani- W 

I like them best in the right And make me t.binV I Ve 

place, and Perilla in the K ^ squashed the cat ; 

wrong, but the distinction is ^ upon them during meals 

trifling, and, at any rate, the shiver at their long- 

result is animals everywhere— / drawn squeals ; 

which is just wha^ the curide ^ fiud them in my bed at 

mastiff on to the hedghog ^ luckily they never bite, 

merely because the porcupine ^ 

brushed against his leg in the there’ll be another General Election afoee woolly 

garden. Our garden is not three months is out.” rabbits ; 

large, and Perilla always fret- “Wot! Don’t touno Lord ’Enet give satisfaction then?” One never masters all their 

ted lest we were keeping the habits ; 

young emu short of exercise ; but to me step to another by losing him again at They seem to have their little holes 
it seemed to sprint over the flowerbeds once. In sofa-backs and china bowls ; 

with frequency and zest, whilst the way We have several dogs, hut none, I I find them in the queerest places 
in which it habitually ran at and chased can assert, whose dispositions have been With woolly smiles upon their faces, 
the small boy who brought the gar- spoiled by repression. Even the mastiff, But they are quiet as a mouse 
dener’s dinner was enough in. itseR to under a promise which I made to Perilla And gentle-mannered in the house, 
acquit us of any such charge of incon- when she first purchased him at the 

siderateiiess. Dogs’ Home because he was suffer- The house is full of golliwogs 

And talking of emus reminds me of ing from rickets, is never confined to In rather loud and baggy togs. 

Reckitts, our Wue-tit, who is so tame he the yard, but has the run of the drive — They follow me with button eyes 
will bathe in the slop-basin at breakfast or at least, if he is in high spirits, he Unbuttoned in a mild surprise, 
and shake himseH over the omelette and the more timorous of oixr visitors Their hair is black and very sleek ; 
afterwards; but Perilla did not of have the run of it between them. Our They always seem about to si)eak, 
course succeed in training him to this all terriers impress everybody with their But change their minds when I come by 
at once. ‘'If you only keep quite still implicit trust in mankind, and the And fix me with that button eye. 
for long enough,” she had said on the manner in which they will fearlessly 

first morning she opened liis cage, “you leap into the laps of afternoon callers The house is full of funny things, 
can get any wild thing to come to you.” who are balancing their tea and cake, And every week some new one brings ; . 
Presumably a short December day did is a standing testimonial to the humanity I ’ni never certain in the least 
not afford the requisite scope, for I of our methods. Perilla never spares When I may meet some savage beast, 
remember it was not Perilla’s immo- trouble with her pets, and by unremit- But though I growl a lot about them, 
hility, marked though that was, but a ting care we have kept our dachshund I couldn’t bear to do without them ; 
butterfly net and an acrobatic feat of to a phenomenal old age, in which— For all these bits of rag and fur 
my own which ultimately retrieved though in the daytime she is deaf to Are tried and trusted friends to Her. 


VOTE C 

roR ,--^L 
LORD PSWr 

ur|||i«wy 

illBlllYlmsTiTUTe M 


portance of the merely hu- 
man : and I subscribe myself, 
Yours to command, 

Lucan Loveiit. 








garden. Our garden is not three months is out.” 


It sats ’ere that there’ll be another General Election afoee 


large, and Perilla always fret- 
ted lest we were keeping the 


“Wot! Don’t touno Lord ’Enet give satisfaction then?” 
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MR. PUNCH’S REPERTORY THEATRE. 

Ko. ni.— THE BLUE-PETER PAH-BIRD. 

[TTe midei-staii I that this p?ai/ teas vrilteii hy the weV-hnoicn Scoto- 
Bdtjlan dnwi:itht^ J. Maui ice BAirldink.\ 

Characters, 

PAN-ryL, a Boy, 

Mylpet, a Girl, 

Giundpapa. 

GR-YN’DifAMMA. 

Tyi^a an Aberdeen Terrier, 

Nano, an Ostend Bull-doy, 

Scene — The chief room hi a cottage in the Belgian Boiolands, 
Gr.ndpapa and Grandmamma are seated hi easy-chairs, 
with plaids of the best Brussels tartan over their knees. 
Grandpapa has just finished a solo on his Antwerp bag- 
pipes, As the curtain rises Grandmamma is discovered 
toeephig. 

Grandpapa That was good, wasn’t it ? 

Grandmamnia, Ay, that it was. I always said you were 
the best p’ayer on the pipes in all the country round. 

Grandpapa, But if you thought it so good it is surely 
strange that you should weep. 

Grandmamma. I am never merry when I Lear sweet music. 
Gi andpapa. How wonderful that you should say that ! 
For it seems to me that I have heard the words before. 

Grandmamma, In a dream it may be you heard them, but 
as for me I have not used them befoi e. 

Grandpapa, Perhaps in a dream I heard them ; but our 
life, is it not a dream ? 

Grandmamma, Our little life is rounded with a sleep. 
Grandpapa, That, too, I have somewhere heard before. 
Grandmamma (to herself). The auld yin’s bletherin’ the 
day. (Aloud) It is time our life were ended. 

Grandpapa, I am not sure ; I dinna ken. There may bo 
happy days left for us. Wha can tell ? 

[The door opens, admitting Pnntyl and Mylpet. They 
kiss Grandpapa and Grandmamma. 

\ (together). Good morning:. Grandpapa ; ^rood 


^^pet } Good morning, Grandpapa ; good 

morning, Grandmamma. 

SdSma } (ioO^ther). Good morning, dears. 

Pantyl. Grandparents, we have made up our minds. 

children have made up 

their minds. 

Mylpet, We have decided to travel. 

GranrfSnw [ They have decided to traveL 

Pantyl. We shall visit the Hall of Dreams in the Good 
City. 

Grandpapa, That is the place from which Grandmamma 
obtains her beautiful sayings. 

Mijlpet. Yes, indeed, we shall find them aU there. 

Grandmamma. And will you not take with you Grand- 
papa’s baghipes to cheer you on the way? 

Pantyl. No ; for what will Grandpapa do when he has an 
attack of rheumatism ? But we will take the dogs to guard 
us. [He whistles. The two dogs enter fi.ghting. 

Grandpapa. They must not bite my legs. 

Grandmamma. Nor must they bite mine. 

[The dogs stop fighting and assume an attitude of attentive 
guardianship. 

Grandpapa. They are faithful creatures. And now, 
children, good-bye. 

The Children. Good-bye, grandparents ; we shall not be 
long. 

[They kiss their grandparents and exeunt with the dogs. 


The Grandparents, And now we shall have some peace. 

Curtain. [They go to sleep. 

Act II. 

Scene— T/ zo Hall of Dreams in the Good City. A sense of 
vastness is imparted by rows of pink colonnades extend- j 
ing far into the distance. Dim shapes flit from pillar to | 
pillar. The two children enter apprehensively, folloioed \ 
by the two dogs. 

A Voice. Dogs and smoking are not permitted here. 

Pantyl. But we are not smoking. 

A Voice. But you have dogs. 

Mifpet. They have come with us to look for their dreams. 
[At this point Tylna finds a rabbit and Nano a large 
muiton-bone. Each retires to a corner and grouls 
over his treasure. 

Pantyl. There, you see they are quite good. 

A Voice. Well, let them remain. But what has brought 
you here ? _ ! 

Mylpet. Grandpapa has rheumatism. 

Pantyl. Yes, Grandpapa has rheumatism. 

A Voice. There is no rheumatism. 

Another Voice. No, there is no rheumatism. 

More Voices. No, there is no rheumatism. 

Pantyl. Can we tell Grandpapa that ? 

A Voice. Yes, you can- tell Grandpapa that. 

Mylpet. Oh, Grandpapa will be so glad. 

Pantyl. And he will never have to play the pipes again. 
Mylpet. And that will make Grandmamma glad, too. Wo 
will go home now. 

A Voice. Yes, you can go home now. HThcy go. 

Curtain. 

The remaining Acts develop the story to the point where 
Grandpapa and Grandmamma begin to live happily ever, 
afterwards on being informed that ihcreis no rheu7natism.\ 


PEACE FOR THE WICKED. ‘ 

CiMiEZ, thou chauning foster-child of Nice 
(Taller than mother but without her bulk) — 
Where luckless gamblers can repose in peace 
And sulk ; 

Where they may bask beneath a pcach-hung wiiU 
(Provided by the latest thing in “ Palaces ”), 
Lamenting that the subtlest “ systems ” all 
Have fallacies, 

Striving in orange-gardens to forget 
The croupier’s rasping accents (so metallic, 

So droningly monotonous, and yob 
So Gallic), 

The Trente-et-Quarante and its fearful cost, 

The “ Little Horses ” and the wobbly ball, 

And how one staked a thousand francs and lost 
Them all ; 

Thine, easeful Cimiez, is the grandest coup : 

To soothe the fevered gamester, when he sickens. 
And stop him hurling all bis louts to 
The dickens I 


• canon, wlio had served under six arclibisliops, expressed tlio 
opinion that one of the recipes for old ago was to avoid alcohol. 
JNothing, he added, 'is more calculated to shorten lifo than intoxi- 
catmg drink.’ 

Kias archbishops! Dear, dear! And the canon, by avoid- 
ing iheir evil habit, has outlived them all I 




SITTBB; OB, BIG GAME TO THE LAST 

Mb. Roosevelt. “ STEADY, KERMIT ! WE MUST HAVE ONE OE THESE.” 
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OUR THRIOE-PRECIOUS STEEDS. 

Livery-fltable Keeper {to Yeoman). “Now, do be oahbfol of that tocsq ’osse, as’ dos’t otee-ride him, ’cos ’e’s wasted for the 
Fiei.d Guns this afternoon, and the Hambilanoe WaCtOons to-night.* ^ 


HINTS TO HOUSE-HUNTERS. 

By an obvious Amateur. 

At tills season of the year many 
people are looking out for ^new homes 
to move into at the approaching quarter- 
day. It is hoped that to those who are 
unable to afford the advice of a qualified 
surveyor the following hints may be of 
some use : — 

1. Avoid a house which advertises' 
‘'Ancient Lights.” They may be pic- 
turesque, but they are sure to lead to 
litigation in the long run. 

2. Never think of taking a house 
with “ Dilapidations.” Tell the landlord 
that you propose to bring your own and 
ask him to remove his. 

3. Make a careful note of the thick- 
ness of the walls, more especially if the 
house is one of a row. Where your 
prospective neighbours are in the habit 
of giving parties, an extra thick, or 
" Party Wall,'' as it ie called, is essential. 

4. Beware of “Picturesque Rough- 
cast Villas.” Remember what Shak- 


SPEARE says about jerry-buih villas, 
“rough-cast them how we may.” 

5. If you are a lover of ^ dogs and 

purpose taking your pets with you to 
your new home, make a point of ascer- 
taining whether the walls have ever 
had “ distemper.” ^ 

6. Never take a “ beautiful Eliza- 
bethan half-timbered house” without 
first ascertaining what the other half is. 

7. Do not he allured by the house 
which is advertised to be “within a 
stone’ s-throw of the station.” Most rail- 
way companies have now a by-law against 
this pastime, and charge 40^. per shot. 

Tragedy in the Fish. World. 

From a catalogue : 

‘iKDld Line Engraving, ‘The Rape of the 
Sardines.* ’* 

“Moscow.— Hotel Berlin. - English home 
up-to-date. Swiss proprietor.’*^ 

Adfot. m “ Evening Standard. 

Just tte place ia which to practise 
Esperanto. 


Chastened Youth. 

The Globe is responsible for the fol- 
lowing statement:—*' It is further pro- 
posed, in conjunction with the Board of 
Agriculture, to encourage the breeding 
of horses suitable for Army purposes, 
and to buy the foals at three years old 
instead of four. These are steps in the 
right direction, and are to be com- 
mended.” We understand that the War 
Office has decided also not to purchase 
calves for the food supply of the Army 
at a younger age than four years, nor 
lambs younger than three years. It is 
also in contemplation that no boys shall 
be taken into the Government Service at 
a lower age than thirty-five. 

“Any Member may at anytime determine 
bis Membership by notice in writing to that 
effect, sent to the Secretary not later than the 
thirty-first day of December in any year.” 

This is “By-Law 14” of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. By-Law 15 certainly 
ought to announce the granting of a 
day’s grace in leap years. 
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THE DAILY ROUND. 

J^Eeiiig extrnc's from ^fr. PuncJt’s new daily 
edilioii, jinbli-^lied t imuitaneously in London, 
Manchester, Peebles, Windermere, and Ealing; 
j-rice one halfpenny ; date as postmark.] 

The Political Situation. 

(Dij our Spjcial Con eapondent underneath the 
Mace.) 

The political situation is increasing 
every day. x\ltliougli it is now certain 
that the Budget, as such, is dead, it is 
possible that the Veto, as which, may 
fcurvive. If this is so we shall see some 
very interesting developments shortly. 
The crucial date will be May 13, when 
Supply gives out. Thereafter the pro- 
gramme is expected to be as follows : — 

May IL No money for tlie Civil 
Service. Indignation meeting at Post 
Office. Eising of the Parcel Bangers. 
Massing of the Postcard Headers. 

May 16. Somerset House in arms. The 
Inland Revenue Irregulars mobilise. 
Forced marcli to Gaiety Restaurant. 

May 17. Mr. Asquith refused safe- 
guards, guarantees, injunctions, rules 
nisif and sialiir quo's. R-esignation of 
the Government. Mr. Baltoch sent for. 

May 18. Mr. Balfour refuses to take 
office ; Mr. Redhoxd sent for. Mr. Red- 
mond refuses to take office. Mr. Harold 
Cox sent for. Mr. Garvin sent for. 
Lord Xorthcliffe sent for. Mr. C. A. 
Pearson sent for. Mr. L. J. Maxse sent 
for. Mr. Maxse refuses to take office. 

May 19. Deadlocks. 

May 20. The Grand Aiiny of Civil 
Servants muster in Trafalgar Square. 
After interval for usual siesta they march 
upon Downing Street. Mr. Haldane 
captured by a detachment, of Telegraph 
Boy Scouts and held for ransom. 

May 21. Mr. Asquith rtceives parcel 
containing Mr. Haldane’s ear. Unfortu- 
nately there is twopence to pay upon it. 
Mr. iVsQuiTH is greatly shocked and 
coDsents to assume office again. 

May 23. Dissolution of Parliament. 

Should events shape themselves after 
this fashion our readers will know what 
to expect. As far as can be seen there 
are only two ways out of the threatened 
deadlock. One is that the House of 
^ Lords should hastily jjass a Home Rule 
Bill, and the other is that the Govern- 
ment should introduce a large and 
comprehensive scheme of Tariff Reform. 

Where to go for the Easter Holidays. 

Such a variety of places immediately 
suggest themselves to the eager tourist 
in need of rest that it may safely be said 
that the choice becomes harder every 
year. Owing to the enterprise of our 
great railway companies many places 
formerly out of reach of the week-ender 
are now within easy distance. Penzance 
on the Cornish Riviera, Weymouth or 
(as it is generally called) the English 


Naples, the Northern Nice (BlackpooP, 
the British Vienna (Sheffield), and the 
■ Palestine of the West (Maida Vale) may 
* all be reached by the holiday-maker in 
a minimum of time. 

A glance at our advertisement columns 
will reveal to the reader the opportuni- 
ties for a pleasant stay at these and 
, other delightful spots which are now 
placed at his disposal. We might, for 
instance, caR attention to the promise of 
comfort contained in this : 

“Southend. — Beard res. hb. tab. bth. pno. 
enry. sth. asp. iuc. tins. Th. to Tii. ert. evtr. 
mgafe. vws.— Mrs. Hggns. Wvjrst.” 

Without wishing to influence our 
readers’ minds unfairly, wo feel it our 
duty nevertheless to point out that, 
should a holiday at the delightful re- 
sort of Southend be meditated, Mrs. 
Higgins (or Huggins) of Wavecrest 
appears to offer a boundless hospitality. 

Take this again : 

“Hfrne Bay. — H me. fi-m. lime, snprf. ckg. 
no frgni*s. kp. t. tli. rgkt. mnd. th, stp. .aftr. y. 
will. th. meatsaw hs. anbdy. hr. sii. Kly.*' 

How delightful to be made so wel- 
come, even after the comparatively 
short journey in the luxurious carriages 
of the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway ! (see p. 7). 

The Universitv Boat Race. 

To-day for the 395th time repre- 
sentative crews of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge will meet iiV 
friendly rivalry on the historic course I 
from Putney to Mortlake. The race has I 
not always been rowed upon this course 
—indeed upon one occasion it was from 
Mortlake to Putney, but the spirit of 
good sportsmanship lias always been 
the same. Our ^‘special correspondent 
under the thwarts ” stims up the chances 
of the respective crews in another 
column (another nine columns, to be 
exact), and aU we need say here upon that 
point is that two more evenly-matched 
eights have not been seen upon the 
Tljames since the last occasion. We 
append statistics of the race for the last 
tew years, together with some interesting 
facts about some of the crews. 

Previous Results. 

Result, 

1909 P. to M. Oxford won. 


Yeai\ 

1909 
1 1908 
II 1907 
§1906 
1905 
tt 1904 


P.M. 

M.P. 

L.C.O. 

R.S.V,P. 

P.T.O. 


Cambridge won. 
Cambridge won. 
Cambridge won. 
0.xford won. 
Cambridge won, 1 
think, 

I Ve forgotteni» 


r 1903 P.P.C. I Ve forgottem 

* Rowed in a typkoou. 
t Rowed in a simoom. 

II Bow lost his oar. 

§ Bow lost his head. 

wanted his hair cut. 

1 T Last race ou the old P.T.O. eoui'se. 
WT" Both boats sank. 


Some Interesting Facts. 

One of the most notable Oxford crews ‘ 
was that of 1732, all the members of 
which ultimately sat on the Bencli; ■ 
with the exception of the cox, who fell ‘ 
overboard during the race, never re- 
covered the entire use of liis faculties, 
and eventually became a Bishop. 

A curious coincidence occurred in the ; 
historic race of 1806. “ Seven ” in the > 

Oxford boat was twenty-one years old ; 
(3 X 7), bad seven letters in his Clhiistian 
name (Herbert), and eventually married !’ 
a Miss Isabel Wordsworth, said to have ' • 
been a relation of the Wordsworth who 
wrote that famous poem, “We are 
Seven.’^ What makes it more remark- 
able is that tliis athlete only obtained his ' ! 
seat in the boat at the very last moment. ' ' 

Latest from this Ia^uhy. i ; 

There are rumours of a now “Fourth 
Party” in the House of Commons, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Asquith, A. J. IIalfour, I 
Redmond, Barnes, W. 0 Brien, Beltoo, 
Byles, and Lord Hugh Cecil. The ! 
officers have been chosen as follows: — 
Chairman and Hon. Col. of the Safe- i' 
guards — Mr. Asquith. ; : 

First Whip — Mr. liED.MONo, 

Master of the TruJJlehottnds (iclthout I 
2 ‘)ortfoUo)’—LoY([ Tfurdi Ceoii., ' 
Groom to the Camel Corps. — Mr. B\les. ’ 
Deputy Ins2)ector of the Ice Tanh-^ j 
Mr. O’Brien. 

Pergola Surveyor and Warden of the 
Sponge— Belloo. / 

Keeper of the Cutlets — Air. BAitNEs, | 
Cover Point — Mr. BalfouivL 
Though they do not propose to take ! 
any action at present which may ombar- 
ra-s their leaders, they will at the same ' 
time keep a sharp eye upon the situation. | 

The Weather. j 

Phrecast for to-day. 

1. England, N.— Same as 3. 

2. England, E.— Same as 4. 

3. England, W. -- Same as 2. 

4. England, S. (including Hampstead). * 

Hot to cold. Some rain, some 
snow, sonic sleet, some fine. Wind, 

calm, sun, fog — a la carle or 
tahle dilate. 

Barometer. — Lowest on grass, 27. 

Highest on roof, 87, 

Our special correspondent at Brighton 
telegraphs at enormous expense, “ Wca- 
ther lovely.” Other reports from t!ic ' 
clnef seaside places are, “Lovely” • 

c. u r lively;? 

Grand, Lovely,” and ^'Beautiful.” i 
We are unfortunately compelled to j 
nolcl over our usual map of Kurope, 1 
owing to a shortage of ari'ows with ' 
wJiicli to indicate the track of the ■ 
customary depression. A. A. M ' 




THE MODERATION OF MANCHESTER. 


[Mn J. H. Patten, tlio Chicago wheat-kiug, 
Avho is suspected of designs on cotton, has just 
ht?en mobbed on the Exchange at Manchester. 
The same city recently prohibited the perfonn- 
aiicc of Miss Maud Allan tvithin its boundaries, 
and is hold up to ridicule on posters as having 
tabooed La Milo.] 


Town of the mulos that work by steam, 
To which our ways are so abhorrent, 
Tell me tlie blushing thoughts you dream 
There by the Irwell’s silvery torrent : 
Why do you floiit the pagan fair 
! Whereon our halls of music batten, 
Why did you spurn the millionaire 
And place your feet upon a Patten? 


Is it perchance (as I divine) 

* That filled with equal rage you view it, 
When mortals overstep the line, 

' And when they merely underdo it? 

Is it your aim to steer betvreen 
“ The twofold vice, and practise what ’ll 
Exactly fit the golden mean 
So much admired by Aristotle ? 


You not unnaturally swooped 
Down on the notion like a vulture : 
.Art you adored in any guise ; 

With none at all it seemed improper, 
And so you veiled averted eyes 
From marble hoax and classic hopper. 
Not otherwise you deem the man 
Who, fearless of the frown of Nemesis, 
Collars and pinches all he can, 

Meet to be hooted off the premises : 
You mobbed the Transatlantic bull 
Who hoped, maybe, to corner cotton, 
Showing your intellectual pull 
O’er Liverpool (where life is rotten) ! 

This is the purely moral side ; 

But all things have commercial issues, 
The best of creeds may be applied 
To raw materials and tissues : 

And types that make the market mad 
No doubt inspire the selfsame loathing 
In spots that spin, as those whose fad 
Is chucking up all kinds of clothing, 

Eyoe. 


Cause and Effect, 


“ All tills needs hourly care, for neglect may 
caiis3 the infant, not only an illness, but its 
life.”— A/ot/ier and Home. 


Yet even to be kept alive by neglect is 
preferable to being killed by kindness. 


From The Mystery of the Green Heart: | 

“Now appeared upon the scene .... that 
courtly old gentleman, Dr. Philippe Morenceau, 
of the University of Paris. 

‘ You are Dr. Philippe Morenceau, of the 
University of Paris . . . ? ' 

“The doctor bowed grav'ely— his English 
was almost without accent.” 


Later on he shook his head in French 
and gave the whole thing away. 


Describing paper mills in Newfound- 
land, the x)rospectus of a new company 
states ; 


Thus when the living statue stooped 
(•Cox^pare the ads.) to aid our culture, 


Little Girl (to Father, iclio has done his 
one 'performance, that of saying the alpha- 
bet haehwards). Now say it sideways.” 


“Tlio aiiills are claicnecl to be the newe&t, 
'largest and most scientifically equipped in 
Europe or the Continent of America.” 1 

Newfoundland appears to be fond of 
travel. 
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AS IN THE BEGINNING. 

the very far beginning, when our fathers lived in caves, 
And the glacier rolled and shuddered where to-day you 
roll the lawn, . , , 

Then the forests and the rivers, and the mountains and tne 

waves . , , 

Were the haunts of troll and kelpie, gnome, pishogue ana 

leprechaun ; 

Long ago— oh, long ago. 

Little feet^went to and fro 

In the hushed and solemn moonrise, or the silence of the 

dawn, ^ / •, i, 1 . 

Weren’t they just the prowling otter or the fox-cub or 

the fawn ? 

If the panting hunters plodded on the hairy mammoth s 
trail. 

Till the flint-tipped lances laid him in the twilight stiff and 
stark. 

If the yelling tribesmen lingered at the stranding of the 
whale 

Till the sledges were benighted in the demon-haunted 
dark, 

Each untutored scalp would rise 

At mysterious woodland cries, 

And they’d glance across their shoulders, with a shudder 
anda*‘Hark!” “ 

Though ’twas probably the screech-owl or some startled 
roebuck’s bark ! 

If the neolithic lover in a neolithic June 

Met at nightfall, ’neath the hawthorn bough, a neolithic 
maid, 

Then, despite the ministrations of a full and friendly moon; 
As it caught the clumps of blossom in a net of light and 
shade, 

They would hear with knocking knees, 

Come a kind of grunting wheeze, 

For they’d think some spook had spied them, and their 
cheeks would match their jade, 

But they never saw the badger rooting trufiies in the glade ! 

Go you out along the chalk downs, and you’ll see our fathers 
yet 

(Cairn upon the thymy hill-top, tumulus of tribal kings !) 
Yes, and in the sun-waimed quarry find perhaps an amulet, 
Such as kept them from the kobold, or the beat of goblin 
wings ; 

Then your sympathy shall stray 

To our sires of feebler clay, 

With their little local godlings and their foolish fairy rings, 
Though you know— for science says so— that there never 
were such things ! 

For yourself— you’ve sometimes hurried when the mayfly 
cease to rise, 

With your rod inside its cover and your cast around your 
hat, 

When the beetles boom like bullets, and the bats are hawking 
flies, 

And the night is in the meadows, and the mists are on the 
flat, 

Past some darkling belt of pine, 

While you ve felt all up your spine 

Run a sort of icy shiver, and your heart ’s gone pit-a-pat— 
Yet twas only just tlie night-jar, just the plop/ping water-rat ! 

Our Fashionable Artists. 

"Paoter and Pajpertoger (Good) wanted; must be society man; 
wages ad. per hour, Daily Ckvomde , ^ 

CONTEMPT. 

Dear Sir James,— Forgive me making a guess at it, but, 
during the fifty-seven seconds over which our acquaintance, 

I might almost say our intimacy, extended, I liad not the 
opportunity of enquiring what actual name your god-parents 
had originally deemed most suited to your peculiar merits. 
If I ha\^e made a bad shot and you do not like the “ James,” 

I feel that you cannot but be flattered by the “ Sir.” 

It w’as, you will remember, at the Booking Office of the 
Charing Cross Underground Station at about 7.15 ?.m. on 
March 18 that we ran^ or rather walked up against each 
other. Over that hooking office there are the words “m” 
and “out,” and I confess freely that T, with some six other 
intending passengers had enteied by tlio “out” side and 
showed every sign of going out by the “ in ” side. You alone 
were entering by the “ in ” side and passing out by the “ out ” 
side. You alone were gloriously and monumentally right. 

You were, I think, putting yourself to unnecessary exertion 
in trying to compel me to pass out by what was at any rate 
the unfashionable, though technically correct, way. Confess, 
in your cooler and less florid moments, that, whether the 
credit be due to the elasticity of the barrier or to the adapt- 
ability of my — shall I say diaphragm? — I performed a 
notable feat in forcing my mere 10 st. 5 lbs. past your 13 
stone odd. 

Now let me explain my motives. Firstly, on general 
grounds, I am a member of a large but not incorporated 
society pledged to resent actively all deeds of public inter- 
ference committed by fussy middle-aged gentlemen who, we 
feel sure, have no other qualification for managing other 
people’s business save that they liave grossly mismanaged 
their own. ^ Secondly, I am by profession a barrister, and 
have been informed and verily believe that I must get into 
the habit of not being bounced by anybody, whether I am 
in the right or in tlie wrong. Thirdly, lastly and most 
importantly, I believe and hope that you wore a judge. 

Even in my very short and insignificant career I liave 
suffered sufficient snubs and rebuffs from tho Bench to 
make me long for the opportunity of meeting a judge in 
an open field and no favour. Had I been in a position to 
see less of your back and more of your face, I could have 
spoken with more certainty as to your judgeship, but there 
was ample evidence of it in your manner of commanding me 
and never doubting but thafc J should obey you unques’tion- 
1 ing. My Lord, I could then and there have addressed to 
you a learned argument directed to tho point that in > 

1 Underground Railway Stations you had no j urisdiction, that 
you were functus officio, that you were almost that tiling 
which you are so fond of calling other people, a man of 
: straw. I could have whispered, “ Ultra vires ! ” in your ear 
in such jocular tone as would have made your blood boil i 
oyer. I think I did better than that merely by flouting ' 
[Silently but deliberately your order and making you wish— i 
you!— that you had the judicial powa-s and autiiority of a 
[mere railway inspector. Though you spoilt my shirt-front 
and did not improve my loft lung, though I appeared to tho 

1 bystanders to be something of an ass, 1 feel that as Imtwecn 
judge and counsel, counsel is avenged. 

In my young breast I cherish much satisfaction and two 
^distinct hopes— one, that you appreciated then and will 
never forget that if I was squaslied physically, yoxx were 
squashed morally; the other, that at the decisive moment 
you saw as little to recognise of me as I did of you, and that 
that little IS the part that will be hidden by my wig when X 
next have the honour and misfortune to appear before you 
in the High Court, or in whatever Court (if any) yoxx control. 

1 subscribe myself, if your lordship pleases. 

Yours, till our next merry meeting, 

Junior Natu Minimus. 
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We hear that all the Musical Comedy 
Actresses who married sons of Peers 
under the impression that they were 
future legislators, are about to combine 
with a' view to taking steps to protect 

their vested interests. 

* 

* 

By-tlie-by, it is rumoured that there 
is trouble between Lord Rosebery and 
his elder son. It is said that his lord- 
ship put forward his scheme for the 
abolition of hereditary peers without 
consulting his heir-apparent. 

at at 

* * 

“Moderate Impudence” was the title 
given by The Daily Chronicle to its 
account of the decision of the victors in 
the L.C.O. election in the matter ©f the 
x\ldermen. We are glad to see our 
contemporary showing at last a little 
restraint in its epithets. 

I'he recent boycott of our prisons by 
the Suffragettes has had its effect. The 
Home Secretary now announces that he 
has made arrangements for additional 
comforts for them. 

0: at 

There is some excitement in Calcutta 
because the Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal has ordered the confiscation of a 


q-uantity of waist-cloths having on their 
borders a seditious Bengali poem. The 
order was made under the powers given 
by the new Press Act, and the natives 
are declaring angrily that this was never 
intended to be a Clothes Press Act. 

:ic at 
* 

The Reichstag has passed a resolution 
in favour of a Bill making the Imperial 
Chancellor responsible for all political 
acts and omissions of the ICaiser. The 
question now arises: Will one Chan- 
cellor be sufl&cient for the job ? 

He He 
He 

“Most flattering, I am sure,” Presi- 
dent Taft is reported to have remarked 
on reading in a Khartoum cable that 
Mi\ Roosevelt’s figure is now slightly 
more burly. :is 

He 

Mr. Thomas Beecham, and Mr. Joseph 
Beeoham, his father, have, we are told, 
been hinting at other great surprises in 
store for opera-goers. Not so long ago, 
it may be remembered, we prophesied 
that it might be possible, with the aid 
of Mr. Bbeci-iam, to obtain for a shilling 
a box worth a guinea. 

He He 

Dr. Waldo, the City Coroner, in his 
annual report, points out that at the 
Citv'Mortuary there has now been estab- 
lished something similar to the old Paris 


Morgue. Those persons who were in the 
I habit of going abroad for their amuse- 
I ments will kindly make a note of this, i 

i He He 

“AE the worst-conditioned horses,” 
says The Daily Mail in an article on the | 
disused horse scandal, “are taken from i 
the various British ports to Belgium, | 
^where the conditions they have to face 
are much harder than those in Holland, i 
The animals sent to Holland are of a 
slightly better class, and are mainly sold 
for butchers’ meat. The Belgian con- 
signments for the most part find their 
way to the sausage factories.” But, 
seriously, we would ask, Do horses care 

tuppence about their future after death? 
a * 

at 

A barge containing 300 barrels of 
beer sank on the 12th inst. in the Med- 
way. Many plucky attempts at rescue 
by local topers are reported to have 
taken place during the week. 

*** 

Judge Lumley Smith, in sentencing a j 
billiard instructor at the Old Bailey, let | 
him off hard labour on the ground that 
the effect on the prisoner’s hands might 
make it difficult for him to follow his 
calling after his release. Pickpockets, to 
whom lightness of fingeis is an essential, 
are now complaining bitterly that they 
never meet with consideration like this. 
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TACTICS. 


SELF-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

“With a new" portrait of Mr. Shawr, photo- 
graphed by liimself.’'--From a Puhlisher'a 
Advertisement. ' , 

The famous plaj’wriglit entered the 
famous photograpIieFs room, and, stand- 
ing before a mirror, began to chat with 
him. 

*‘Iam beginnmg'to think it is time 
for me to have another portrait taken,” 
he said. 

“I certainly think so,” said the 
photographer. “Some of the public 
would like it, and the rest ought to like 
it ; and you know as well as I do that 
it pays to give the public what it wants 
and what it ought to want.” 

“ Tiere is nuthiag ia the world that 
accomplishes that end so successfuUv as 
^w. Whether on the platform or on 
the st^e, or on the printed page, give 
them Shaw; and when they’re tired of 
hstemng to Sh.aw and reading Shaw, 
let them look at Shaw.” 

“But I do not like to think they 
weary of listening to and reading me ” 
said the famous author-dramatist. 

‘'Anyhow, it won’t do any harm to 
get out a new portrait for them to look 


at. And, by Mephistopheles ! it is a face 
worth looking at,” — and the famous 
photographer gazed admiringly at his 
vis-a-visj turning his head and moving 
his position to catch dilferent aspects of 
his features. “My boy” (it should be 
explained that the pliotograplier was on 
the best of terms with the playwright), 
“ it is a face in ten million. Let me 
photograph it! A splendid idea— a 
great man photographed by a great 
man ! Won’t that fetch the Shavians ! ” 

The dramatist smiled at the notion, 
then briskly assented, helping with the 
camera. 

“ Now, I wonder whether it would be 
best, for once, to assume a natural pose,” 
mused the eminent photographer. 

“ No ; on the whole, I think an un- 
natural one suits me, and will please 
the Shavians bettei*,” was the opinion of 
the other. 

The camera was ready. The distin- 
guished playwright was again before the 
mirror practising varieties of facial ex- 
pression. “Please look as unpleasant 
as possible,” was the injunction of the 
photo^’apher ; and when an expression 
suitably weird was found, the popular 


rchr to 
'dlcome, 
mr<i by 


author hurried to tho chair before the 
strange light in his eye died away. 

The ball was pressed, the pneumatic 
shutter did its work, and tho great 
autUor-dramatist shook hands with him- 
self — mean with tho photographer- 
congratulating him on the achievement 
of another scoop. 

Benefit of Clergy. 

“All appeal by ouo Dean agaiunt a sontciico 
of five years’ penal serviuiclo for houso-broaking 
was allowed to iho oxiont that tho sonleneo 
was reduced to three years’ ponal soi vitnde." 

■ The Times. 

The TAverpool Gotincr reports Lord 
Rosebery as follows : 

“ What an nspio had this Cleopatra been 
nourishing in his bosom ! ’* 

It sounds a very cold amusement. 

Tho following advertisement was re- 
cently inserted in The Pioneer : — 

“New Fo a liSr— Cottage residence . . . hsh- 
mg, boating, and New Forest Hounds.” 

“Dear Sir,” wrote a native enquirer, 

kindly inform me where tho New;- 
Forest is, and also if it would be neces- 
sary to take over the New Forest hounds,, 
as I have an aversion to dogs.” 
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No ‘‘HiRA-KlRl’* FOR IIlM ! 

Jjord JEalahury. “ Why, if you tried for a centmy you couldn’t produce 
a more perfectly impartial political tribunal than myself I Sayonara I 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P, 

'Bouse of Lords, Monday, March 14. 
— Nothing less like a lonely furrow 
could be conceived than appearance of 
House to-night when Rosebery, quitting 
his seat on Cross Bench, advanced to 
the Table. The red leather benches, 
ordinarily a wilderness with here and 
there a rose in person of a stray peer, 
thronged to fullest capacity. Bright 
eyes rained influence from side galleries 
whence Peeresses looked down. The 
Commons fought for places in congested 
districts allotted to them in corners of 
Gallery over the Bar. Steps of Throne 
flooded with Privy Councillors. The 
brilliant scene presented striking testi- 
mony to a commanding personality. Only 
Rosebery could have created it. Since 
the Markiss passed away he is sole 
possessor of magic wand whose waving 
draws together eager multitude to House 
of Lords. 

His theme was reformation of what is 
distantly alluded to as the Second 
Chamber. Whilst majority of Com- 
mons are eager and resolved to depose 
the Lords from position of supremacy, 
Rosi'BRRY would have them put their 
House in order with their own hands. 

To that end proposes alDolition 



The Saoripicial Knife. 

Lord Rosebery. “Well, it’s plain that we’re 
pretty unpopular in some quarters, so there s 
no help for it — some of YOU chaps have got 
to go I ” 


of heredity. A 
bold suggestion to 
make in its very 
stronghold. Noble 
lords of Victorian 
era shake their 
heads in grave dis- 
sent. What is to 
become of the 
country if they, 
their sons and 
heirs, no longer 
a=:sist at moulding 
its destinies? Hals- 
BURY has great es- 
teem for Rosebery, 
more especially 
when he engages in 
active opposition to 
[policy of former 
Cabinet colleagues. 

But blue blood (in 
this respect only), 
like murder, will 
out. 

Alluding to re- 
commendations of 
Select Committee 
appointed two 
years ago, Rosebery 
described them as unanimous and spon- 
taneous in favour of abolition of heredit- 
ary right to sit in Parliament. 

Not unanimous, ’ growled Halsbury, 
from front bench before which the 
apostle of hara-kiri stood. Rosebery 
hastened to make reparation. 

“My noble and learned friend,’* lie 
said, “a valued member of the Com- 
'mittee, opposed all our proceedings with- 
' out any exception whatever.” 

I Hal'^bdry glowed with just pride 
at this tribute to his high character. 
Bad enough for inheritors of the posi- 
tion of tiie Saxon Witenagemot, “de- 
scendants of the men who wrung the 
Charter from John on the plains of 
Runnymede,” to be threatened with dis- 
establishment. Too much to have it 
stated that he, Baron Halsbury, Viscount 
Tiverton, Constable of Launceston Ca^^tle, 
had been accessory to anything favour-, 
ing such Revolution. Rosebery’s prompt 
disclaimer, his adroit adulation, smoothed 
over what threatened to develop into 
angiy incident. Tlienceforward Hals- 
bury suffered in silence outburst of 
heresy that threatened to undermine 
foundations of ancient Constitution. 

Most significant feature of situation 
was the chilling reception of magnificent 
speech. During earlier portions, de- 
voted to scornful treatment of Minis- 
terial plans iu respect to Veto, cheers 
were frequent from overflowing Oppo- 
sition benches. When it came to re- 
commendation of specific Resolutions, I 
enihusiasm subsided. After speaking 
for two hours, the orator concluded 
amid faint tribute of applause, which 


subtly conveyed acknowledgment^ of 
intellectual pleasure received as distinct 
from approval of the cause pleaded. 

Business cZone.—Lord Rosebery pro- 
poses Resolutions for reform of House 
of Lords on basis of abolition of 
Hereditary Right to sit and vote. 

Bouse of Commons, Tuesday , — Aneuihn 
Williams is still new to Westminster, 
^coming hither for first time at General 
Election. That event fruitful in 
Williamses. Six bear the honoured 
name. But there is only one Aneuiun, 
and the Speaker, who knows most 
things, is not certain how to pronounce 
the word or what it means when uttered. 
When, as happened to-day, he has to 
call upon the Member for Plymouth, he 
judiciously hedges, naming him “Mr. A. 

Williams.” ^ j 

A great occasion for Aneurin. Has 
balloted for place with scores of others. 
Chances at least twenty to one a^^ainst 
his turning up in group of most favoured 
three. Anyhow will see the business 
through. Finds a seat on furthest 
Cross Bench. Favourable position for 
viewing the scene. Whilst others flank 
it, he commands it. Almost immedia ely 
faces the Speaker. Can look down the 
parted hosts-— Liberals to left of him. 
Unionists to right of him— with absolute 
impartiality. Wouldn’t be at all a bad 
thing, now all corner seats are appro- 
priah d, to mark this one as his own. 

(Forgets, or never knew, that being 
beyond the Bar it is technically out of 
the House. No Member seated there 
may catch the Speaker s eye, nor, rising 
thence, may address him.) 
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CfiOiiwELL Looks up JRibblesdale. 

^ Ike Shade of Oliver, “Look lieje, old man, if I Iiayeii’t Iiauated Gisbimi up to now, it’s 
just about time I began I So look out for squalls ! I ” 

(‘Efe did not propose saying anything about Oliver Cromwell, altliouglx Olivei* Cromwell 
slept for two nights in his house”— and he was proud of the hot'*— (More 
laujhtev,} . . . “ It was just as w^ell to remember what was written of him bv a great historian, 


... J.V juoij uo tv xcmciuuct wiiau \vu.s wniien OX iiuD uv a g 

namely, that he could govern neither with nor without Parliaments ” — (Laughter). 

Lord Rihblesdale in the House of Lords.) 


Ballot opened. Clerk at Table tk’usts 
hand in lucky bag containing numera- 
tion of Members taking part in it. 
Calls out the figure from first paper 
abstracted. The Speaker holds in hand 
a list of Members balloting, each num- 
bered. At second dip into lucky bag, 
out comes number corresponding with 
that attached to name of Member for 
Plymouth. It was then the Speaker 
called upon “Mr. A. Wijlliams.” 

With a start Akeurin jumped up ; 
hastily produced from breast pocket a 
scrap of paper. 

^'Ibeg leave to give notice ” he: 

said in the profoundest bass voice that 
ever^ rumbled through the reformed I 
Parliament. j 

Instantly lialf-a-dozsa brawny arms 
thrust him forth from Cross Bench.* 
^\ould enquire later into meaning of 
this outrage. Meanwhile must get 
along with business. Standing outside 
the Cross Bench a good stride in rear 
of the Bir, he began in basso more pro-' 
fondo than before, 


“ I beg leave to give 

Straightway found himself bodily 
bundled across the Bar. Voices ex- 
plained to dazed ear that he was out of 
bounds and out of Order. Anyhow he 
was safe now. Steadying himself with 
left hand, on back of Front Cross Bench, 
he, in voice that began to show signs of 
breaking down, began again. “I beg 
leave to ” 

Once more there was a rush. A 
Member seated on Front Bench below 
Gangway in proximity to Cross Bench 
hastily surrendered his place, and before 
Aneurin knew where he was he found 
himself standing by it. His third 
attempt to address the Chair had been 
imide from space outside the thin red 
line beyond which Members addressing 
the Speaker may not stray. 

^ Beally safe at last ; no mistake about 
it this time. Mopping his brow, casting 
hurried glance behind as one who did 
not know what a moment might bring 
forth, Aneurin spread out the crumpled 
paper on which his notice 'was written 


and began for fourth time his recita- 
tion. 

Lo ! a strange thing happened. Next 
to interest in watching the gjunnastic 
process by which the new Member was 
brought into ordered line, lookers-on 
were struck by remarkable profundity 
of voice in which fragmentary sentence 
was declaimed. Now it heard quite 
another voice, a faltering falsetto, 
piping treble, remark : I bog leave to 
give notice that upon this day fortnight 
I will move a Resolution in favour of 
more perfect representation of electors 
in this House and other public bodies.” 

Business done . — MoKenna, after able 
fight, defeats by rattling majority the 
Little Navyites and carries Vote for 
wages of officers and men. 

Thursday.— Memory of SrKOLE-SPEEOir 
Hamilton still cherished in modern 
House where sucii eccentricity of mod el- 
ation is unknown. But what was Single- 
Speecii Hamilton compared with Nine- 
Billed McLaren ? 

The noble Baronet has beaten the 
record. Sudden eruption the more 
striking since it comes from unexpected 
quarter. A busy man of alfairs, con- 
stitutionally modest, the Member for 
Bosworth Field rarely thrusts himself 
upon attention of House. Confines liim- 
self to speaking on subjects of which he 
is master. ^ On sucli occasions is equally 
lucid, considerably briefer, than was his 
illustrious uncle, John Bright. All of a 
sudden, without other notice than is 
imposed by Standing Orders, he de- 
scends upon amazed House with both 



Women’s Magna Carter (-Paterson). 
(Sir 0. B. McLaren.) 
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arms literally full of Bills, for which he 
asks first reading. 

A glance down the list suggests that 
they are designed as component parts of 
a woman’s Magna Charta. When they 
are added to the Statute Book, Woman, 
single or married, will be delivered from 
that galling, worse than Eastern, condi- 
tion of inequality under which, as we 
all know, she labours. Slio wiU find 
herself elevated to the legal and social 
status of a man and a brother. 

Premier feels his position a little em- 
barrassing. Has declared several times 
that, pending settlenaent of Veto question 
with the Lords, he cannot promise to 
introduce legislation on any subject. 
And here is a Private Member bringing 
in at single sitting no fewer than nine 
. Bills, of far-reaching consequence. 

Business done . — ^Lords decide to go 
1 into Committee on Rosebery’s Resolu- 
tion^. BLitLSBURY, in delightful speech 
overflowing with unconscious humour, 
remarked^ am concerned at present 
to show that in voting for the noble 
Earl’s propositi ns I am not committing 
myself to any one of thein.’’ 




‘ "A \ 







INDIVIDUALTSM. 

[‘‘Modern conditions have created a keen 
Socialistic movement. We are all agreed that 
riches are not so fairly distributed as we should 
like, but all present, are agreed that the kind of 
di^ribution some people propose is not one on 
which any society can exist.” — Mr. Harold Cox.] 

0 reader, I approach with stealth 
The trite but touchy topic “wealth.” 

I, pulling up my poet’s socks, 

Proclaim the praise of Mister Cox. 

1 dot my p’s and cross my g s, 

And advocate Child e ETarold’s views. 

I tlnunp my tub and shake my fist 
And cry, “ I am no Socialist.” 

You ask me, Sir, to tell you why ? 

“I don’t,” you say. “ You do,” say L 

You need not sneer : you need not scoff, 
You simply cannot put me off. 

Don’t' yawn or look the other way. 

Be kindly good enough to say : — 

“ With Socialism there would be 
More wealth for you: more wealth for 
me. 

The present state of things is such 
That neither of us have as much 

As we should like.” I tell you flat 
I have no fault to find with that. 

I’m open, I admit, to more. 

For wealth ’s a thing which I adore. 

It ’s when you press for more for us 
That I presume to make a fuss. 

The object which I have in view 
Is more for me but less for you. 



At last you take some interest, 

And even venture to suggest 

A doubt “ if you could do with less.” 
That only shows your selfishness. 

“If au umbrella is rolled in this same 
fashion until it is old enough to look rusty it 
will look as if newly bought .” — ThePeopWs 
Friend. 

This is one of a number of “Helpful 
Hints.” It sounds as though it would 
take too much time. 

“STAYS AT THE HOTEL CURZON” 

announces an advertisement in large 
print. Of course it ’s not peculiar in this 
respect. There are some in Bond Street. 


“The epidemics of serious illness which from 
time to time have been known to attack com- 
munities accustomed to eat this bread have 
invariably been due to contamination of the 
ry'* grain with a poisonous fungus which is 
prone to infect rye. 

There need be no doubt, then, as to the 
nutritive value of rye-bread .” — The Daily Tele'- 
graph. 

Likely as not there will be some low- 
down people even now who aren’t con- 
vinced. 

“ The vessel left Barry with board lifeboat 
and flange ventilator, carried hundred miles 
off Scil y, on Friday, she experienced a heavy 
sea, which smashed the star-Wilkie, who took 
thf+ part of the sailor’s wife .” — Cornish Echo. 
Any part in a storm, even the Widow 
Twankay. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 

The immense success of Elelttra and 
the triumphant vindication of the prin- 
ciples it embodies has encouraged the 
composer and librettist to take another 
momentous step in the emancipation of 
the lyric drama from the fetters of an 
effete formalism. We understand that 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal has already com- 
pleted his new version of Othello, and 
that StPuVUSS has sketched out his score, 
which the great modern Greek critic, 
Po/Sepros Mcucaip:S/ 7 s, pronounces to 1)6 the 
most magnificent piece of <nrov<pos 
that the world has ever known. 


resemble tbe splendid simians whom 
they will he privileged to simulate, but 
it is the earnest and confident hope oi 
both composer and librettist that in a 
very short time it will be possible to 
have the opera entirely ■performed by 
animals. In this hope they are sti'ongly 
enconraged by Professor Gae^, who is 
at present conducting some interesting 
experiments with a view to teaching 
baboons how to play the double-bass. 

The volume of sound which Professor 
Garner's pupils already produce is quite 


How just this criticism is will be 
readily admitted when it is stated 
that in the new version Othello is not 
a man at all. He is a colossal gorilla. 
Desilemona is a superb chimpanzee, 
and lago is a supple and sinuous 
orang-utan. Again, in Hugo yon 
Hofmannsthal’s improved rendering 
of Shakspeare’s crude and uncon- 
vincing narrative the play ends in a 
tremendous fight between Othello and 
lago, in which the latter is torn 
literally limb from limb and the bits ^ 
are scattered not only over the stage 
but throughout the auditorium. The 
episode of the suffocation of Besde- 
mona is quite superbly repulsive. 
Indeed, in the happy phrase of Dr. 
Schweinfleisch, of Munich, anything 
more magnificently beastly it is im- 
possible to imagine.” 

The text of the libretto marks a 
most astonishing advance upon any- 
thing that even Hus^o von Hofmanns- 
thal has yet perpetrated With a 
view to getting down to the absolute 
bedrock of elemental passion, he has 
eliminated all inteiigible phrases or 
words, and confined himself exclu- 
sively to phonetic transliterations of 
the bellowings, bowlings, trumpet- 
ings, snortings, squealings of wild 
animals as recorded by him at 
various zoological gardens and mena- 
geries. 


By the kind pennission of Mr. 
Zamroek, the eminent music publisher, 
we are enabled to present our readers 
with two lines whiih, in the opinion of 
Strauss, are the most beautiful and 
inspiring that he has ever heard : — 
Gaclil tldeluciiuna ! Jabelubeli, 

Ainawacker, lauten, sthlafuaas, slelethcarriu ! 
They form the climax of the touching 
scene in which, after dilaniating [ago, 
Othello execrates Shakspeare for blacken- 
ing his (Othello's)' character as well as 
his complexion. 



meeting a vote of censure was unani- 
mously passed agi inst Mr. Henry J. 
Wood for the '‘monstrous obscurant- 
ism” displayed by him in framing the 
programme of the last Symphony Con- 
cert, which was entirely devoted to the 
compositions of “the Bonn impostor” — 
that being the title by which Beethoven 
is habitually referred to by members of 
the Society. 

Mr . Bamberger, the famous pianist, is 
shortly about to publish liis reminis- 
cences. As he has more than once been 
round the .world, and on three sepa- 
rate occasions has been captured by 
cannibals, his book ought to contain 
much appetising reading. 


As at pre.sen:t arranged, the parts will 
be played by human beings, made up to 


Ore of the things which the Spuing weatuer 

WILL REMOVE PROM OUR AOUINQ VISION. 

remarkable, owing to tbe prodigious' 
strength of their aims, and is likely to 
satisfy even Strauss’s exorbitant demands 
for intensity and sonority of tone. Human 
performers on wind instruments have 
always been unsatisfactory owing to 
their lack of lung power. Experiments 
are accordingly being conducted by Mr. 
Frank T. Bullen, who for some time 
past has been engaged' in instructing a 
school of right-whales how to blow tubas, 
double -bpsoons, saxophones, sarruso- 
phones; dinosaurophones, and other in- 
struments of tympaHoplectic enormity. 

We are informed by the Secretary of 
the Amti-Beethoven Society tbat the 
membership has enormously increased 
during the past month. At the last 


“PURPLE; GREEN AND WIHTE.” j 

Dear Mr. Punch, — think politics 
are silly things, and I don’t want a 
vote; but in. spite of that, the way I 
have been forced into touch with the 
Suffragettes lately has been most 
painful, and might have ended in | 
tragedy but for the intervention of 
the public. '1 o start from the begin- 
ning, I must tell you that being 
always hard up and short of credit, 

I can only afford one toilette at a 
time, and have to wear that or 
nothing till next quarter. My spring 
costume, however, was quite chic — 
one of the new foulards, you know, 
shot with emerald and amethyst, 
with a broad knee band and back 
panel of blue and white violets em- 
broidered on eau-de-nil ca.slnnero-do- 
soie. You can guess how duckio it 
looked ; but you can hardly picture 
my misery when, wherever 1 went, 
my own sex shrank from me, while 
the other one glared at mo with re- 
pugnant curiosity, and the street boys, 
almost without exception, shouted, 
“ Votes "for Women ” when I passed, 
and I realised, too late, that my cos- 
tume was a subtle manifestation of 
Suffragette opinions in purple, green 
and white. 

I bore it for three days, then I kept 
indoors and wrote an account of my 
impossible position to our leading daily 
paper. Whether the public most wished 
to relieve a deserving case or to show 
their antagonism to the Suffragette move- 
ment, I cannot say. What I do know 
is, that 1 have received fifteen now 
frocks from unknown sympathisers, and 
I hope yon will let me say, through the 
medium of your columns, that I don’t 
want any more, as I ’ve no pegs left to 
hang them on, and to add, in your 
private ear only, that lliougli purple, 
green and white may l:o anpo|)ular 
colours, 1 at least owe them, indirectly, 
a debt of gratitude. 

Yours sincerely, “ Stock Size.” 
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PULP ! 

Our readers are, we trust, alive to the 
extraordinary change which is to be ob- 
served between the paper on which the 
present issue of Punch is printed and 
that in use hitherto. With the aid of a 
inagnifyingglass of quite ordinary power 
they will see that the new paper con- 
tains a fibre totally distinct from that 
of the old. Sensitive fingers an d thuiiibs 
will also detect a marked difference in 
surface texture. In fact, it is a new 
paper ; Punch, for the first time in its 
history, is being printed on a product 
of the woods instead of a product of 
rags. Heretofore we have ' at great 
expense used a paper manufactured 
solely from the old clothes of peers. 
But times are changing; peers are 
becoming out of date; and we have 
now fallen into line with other journals 
and acquired forests of our own. 

At first we tried to get an island, 
and our special commissioners examined 
and reported upon enough of these 
things to mate an archipelago. But in 
the end we purchased an immense tract 
of land in the neighbourhood of Punches- 
town, in Ireland, and at once set about 
planting it with trees. Here again was 
a difficulty: what tree to plant? The 
spruce, the larch, the Norwegian pine, 
the Beeibohm, the Christmas tree — all 
came under the attent.on of experts. 
The arauema, or monkey-puzzler, was 
considered too, but dismissed as being 
disrespectful to our readers ; the chest- 
nut was discarded as offering too easy 
an opening to this woild’s Plowdens. 
In the end the plane-tree won it, partly 
because we want to be unambiguous and 
crystal clear, and not a little because 
Punch is not coloured. 

The next thing was to secure the 
rapid growth of the plantation, and this 
was done quite easily by rubbing into 
the roots day and night the world- 
famous preparation “ Grohare,’* so fami- 
liar on our hoardings. 

It is, indeed, a romantic story — that 
of the progress of the tree to the copy 
of Punch in your hand. The felling, 
the hauling, the sawing, the pulping — 
all are processes which deserve treat- 
ment from eloquent pens, and get it. 
We have at this moment an army of 
descriptive writers and photographers 
hard at work at Punchestowm doing 
their best; and the results will be 
terrific. 

But this is not all. No joiumal of 
to-day can leave the matter there. We 
are not only makers of paper, but 
ameliorators of the lot of woodmen and 
pulpers, carters and clerks, the sailors 
who make the perilous voyage across the 
Irish Channel bearing our precious com- 
modity, the railway men who have to 
get it to Bouverio Street, the people who 



Sadie, “Do tell us the Japanese for ‘How do you do,* Mr. Ejltsd.** 
(Noise like foot leing pulled out of swamp.) 

Sadie. “Are you sure?’* 


see it pass by — in fact, everyone. This 
revolntion in paper has also made a 
revolution in our character : we are now 
philanthropical busybodies. We have 
built Institutes and Reading-rooms, 
Lecture Halls and Athenseums (golly, what 
buildings!), gymnasia and swimming 
baths. We have a staff of lecturers and 
instructors, a football ground and a 
polo ground, a Bridge Club, and several 
restaurants. There is nothing that we 
deny our pulpers, for we know that the 
man who pulps the forest rules the 
world. 


Some of these details may strike the 
reader as superfluous, but we assure 
him that experience teaches that this is 
a subject on which no amount of trum- 
pet-blowing is de trop; and we are 
making arrangements for a much wider 
publicity of what the peers, not un- 
naturally, call our “high treeson,” 
by means of supplements to the illus- 
trated papers, animated photographs, 
and so forth. The world, ’ in short, 
cannot be too much instructed in the 
art of paper-making. It has got to 
listen. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(Bi/ Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks) 

Camera Adventures in the African Wilds is the title of a 
thirtv-shilling book, published by Heinehann, beautiiul \ 
printed and got up, and illustrated by the most wonderlui 
photographs imaginable. Observe, for instance, the Rhino- 
ceros on page 6. He was “snapped at a distance of fifteen 
feet in the act of charging the author and his compamom 
When ^ou look at him, his tail and ears well up, be 

thankful that you were somewhere else at the time. ‘ Hippo- 
potamus and a crocodile” is another cheery picture ; and so 
is the flashlight photograph of a lioness, taken when she was 
facing the camera, and only ten yards away from it. The 
intrepid author and photographer (if anyone so far from the 
Pole may be called “intrepid”) is A. Radclyffe Dugmore, 
and many people will prefer Mr. Dugmoee as a sportsman 
tQ — well, to others whom it would be inopportune to men- 
tion. His main object was not to kill, but to study; I hope 
I may say that I am 
glad of that, with- 
out being called a 
pio-rhinoceros. Of 
course, some ani- 
mals “sat” to him 
better than others, 
and occasionally it 
was necessary^ to 
shoot a bad sitter 
in order to save the 
camera (not to men- 
tion the photo- 
grapher); but this 
was done only in 
self-defence— never 
in anger because 
the subject failed to 
keep the expression. 

Mr. Dugmore’s ac- 
count of his adven- 
tures is nearly as 
exciting as his nu- 
merous pictures, 
and his book is cer- 
tainly one which 
should be in the library of 
lover. 


Two heads and but a single tale, 

Two ready hands that write as one 

(For Methuen) : these never fail 
0. N. and A. M. Williamson. 

Lord Loveland (who’s a peer that needs 
Money to help his ancient name) 

Liseovevs — so the title reads 
Aviericaf in q^iiest of same. 

His plan is just to find a mate — 

No matter whom, so long as she 

Can enter the connubial state^ 

Equipped with boundless £ s, d. 

The scheme goes wrong ; pride has a fall ; 
His lordship humbly bites the dust ; 

But things come right at last, as all 
Good novel readers know they must. 



FORGOTTEN SPORT- DASHING THE HABER. 

{From an ilhimmated missal hi the Library of the Worshipful Company of Eaberdashers) 


every sportsman and nature- 


I fancy The Cumner^s Son (Mills and Boon) -was among 
other South Sea folk whose acquaintance Sir Gilbert Parker 
made when he lived and worked in Australia, not dreaming 
of the House of Commons, much less of Westminster Abhey. 
He is fortimate in having at an impressionable age found 
his lines cast in pleasant places in the rich lands of Canada 
and Australia. Continent and island share the advantage, 
since one does not recall any writer who possesses in larger 
degree the gift of being able to reproduce glowing scenery 
by a few strokes of the pen. This quality is supple- 
mented by a greater one, the power of creating and 
describing human character. Sir Gilbert is indeed the 
Bret Haete of the South Seas, telling in a few pages 
moving stories of the rough-and-ready folk who people 
its islands. It is probable that these vivid sketches 
were his earliest efforts in literature, were published in 
Australian papers and magazines, and have now been 
collected for the edification and pleasure of gentlemen 
(and ladies) of England who live at home at ease. How- 
ever that be, . it is a charming volume, full of life and 
light and colour. 


“I have simply tried to draw the men and w^omen I have 

j known, with all 
their perplexities 
and imperfections,” 
says Stella M. Du- 
ring in a preface 
to The End of the 
Rainhoio (Chapman 
AND Hall); and I 
thiuk that her book 
would have gained 
in attractiveness if 
she had treated her 
heroine a little more 
mercifully. Lilith 
Sorrier Sf who fur- 
nished most of the 
“perplexities,” be- 
gan by being ex- 
pelled from school, 
although in this 
incident both she 
and Lady Nora 
Mansfield (who also 
uses an aliasr— Lad^ 
Mansfield) have my 
sympathy. I can- 
not, however, sympathise with Lilitli when she returned 
home and made what I must call matrimonial hay of her 
kind, vulgar family. Her sisters’ “young men” — a dissent- 
ing minister and a shop-assistant (pomatumed) — worshipped 
at her shrine, and it seemed strange that she did not guess 
what they were doing. She lived in an orgic of unsatisfied 
longings, and her flights in search of religion had such 
peculiar results that Mrs, Somers was quite right to be 
alarmed by them. The author has drawn a moat difficult 
character with considerable skill, but I can well understand 
that the many “imperfections” of Lilith maybe an offence 
to those who prefer their heroines to be of the first water. 
Anyhow, I never read a truer preface. 


“The impasse continues. Mi\ Asquith is indisposed to eut the Irish 
leek ” — Times of Ceylon, 

He would certainly he indisposed if he did eat it. 
better try the Welsh shamrock. 


Much 


“The School of Tropical Medicine has awarded J. L. Todd, of 
McGill, Montreal, a meal' for valuable contributions to the science of 
tropical Manitoba Free Press, 

It is not much, but ho should choose dinner and make the 
most of it. 
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Mr. Buxton lias informed tlie House 
that an “ Unemployment Insurance Bill ” The mystery ol tlie fan 
has been prepared. This must not be tends to become deeoi 

4* Txr-i 4’l"i 4*1-% ^ ^ i. Z ^ iT tl#*'! \ 


boats, the effect on our rivals will be I lishers, for instance, is announcing, at 


:rifying. ^ ^ ^ considerable expense, that Everyone is 

reading ” a certain novel which he has 
The mystery of the famous Flora bust just issued. Surely, if everyone is 
ids to become deeper. Dr. Bode reading the book, it is sheer waste of 


^ That is the declares that the wax which Dr. Pinkus energy and money to attempt to increase 

Kill fnr Hinanrincp nnAmr\Tri\T-monf aL.. J ‘j... 1 - X? _T 


‘ Bill for Ensuring Unemployment.' 

' . . ^ work of art was taken from tlie outside 

The writing on the wall ? “ Mr. As- of the bust, and this may very likely And a certain City firm is advertising 
QUITE s private house, 20, Cavendish have been worked on by Lucas. Now itself as “Artists in Gentlemen’s Hat 

Square, which has not been occupied the inside of the bust was shown to Wear.” Now, if “foot wear” is 

except by a caretaker for some time, is consist of a Victorian bed-quilt. What, what the foot wears, and “neck wear” 

now being redecorated and j)ainted.” then, is left for poor Leonardo ? is what the neck wears, please what 


asserts proves the modernity of the the number of readers. 


“Mr. As- 


And a certain City firm is advertising 


. “I should greatly regret,” said Lord] There is, we hear, a strange mis- 1 round the hat. 
Lansdowne, “ any alteration in 


near. jnow, it loot wear is 
what the foot wears, and “neck wear” 
is what the neck wears, please what 
is “hat wear” ? It must be the ribbon 


the name by which the Second 
Ohamber might be known.” His 
lordshipi is evidently unaware 
that ill Liberal circles that insti- 
tution is sometimes called “Lans- 
downe House.” 

Messrs. Eaphael Tuck, by the 
ivay, are advertising in their 
Zag-Zaw Puzzle Series: — “.T/ie 
House of Lords— 2 L Magnificent 
Picture containing 250 Historic 
Figures — cut into upwards of 
1,250 pieces'' We can imagine 
no more acceptable gift for a 
Liberal politician than this* 

4c 4c 
4* 

Sir John -Bigham, - the late 
President of the Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty Division, has taken 
the title of Baron Mersey. This 
is as it should he— Justice com- 
bined with Mersey. 

* * 

4c 

The choice of the Hon. Ivor 
Guest does not strike us as being 
quite so happy. . . He has become 
Baron St. Ledgers — a title which 
might well have been left for a 
successful merchant or an owmer 
of race-horses. 



And “ b BLACKLEAD MEANS 

MORE TIME IN' BED,” declares an 
exceedingly subtle advertisement 
j which caught our eye the other ' 
i day. We can only imagine the 
! meaning of this to be that, if 
I you black your face and hands, 
you need not wash in the 


A USEFUL FORMULA. 

I [“It claims kinship viVih' JSlhahetli 
and hey* Gervian Gardcyi^ The Golden 
' Age, The fjxdy of the Deeovafi n, and 

others which have chamied thousands, 
but it has an individuality all itj 
I own.” — Fro^n a recent puhlisheFs 

prospeetus dealing with mrious forth- 
y coming lioidts.} 

IMessrs. Odder and Thynne 
1 will shortly publish a book | 

of fantastic adventure entitled 
Thirty Million Mites through ^ 
Space. Though betraying a 
striking resemblance to the j 
= romances of the late Jules Verne, ! 
it nevertheless has an intrinsic j 
originality which justifies its 
existence as an independent 


GLASS 


TWO. 


The Eltham Golf Club has Yoke from the SmoJtmg Room, “ Well, how is it, Major ? 
presented a Japanese mantelpiece Still rising ? ” 


to the King. Tho King, it is 
stated, intends to present it to 


The Investigatoi*. “No, No. Steady’s a rock, m’boy!’ 


work of genius. 

Mr. Anthony Faith will shortly ' 
publish through the firm of 
Jones, Younger & Co. a thrilling ' 
story entitled The Captive o/ 
Brenda. As unthinking critics 
may be led to associate the work ■ 


the Queen. It is not known yet to whom] understanding in Netting Dale as to with similar effusions from another pen, 
the Queen will present it. the effect of the Police Rest Bill. In it is as well to state, that though a 

*:j.* consequence of this misunderstanding strong family resemblance is noticeable, 

Rumour has it that our Admiralty, many criminals whose religious scruples the names of the characters and of the 
which was never more alert than now, do not forbid it are making arrange- country in which the scene is laid are 
has at last decided to adopt and even mentsto work in future only on Sundays, the exclusive invention of the author,, 
improve on the German policy of secrecy. who, we have the best authority for 

Statements, it is said, such as the follow- “I did not know where to look when asserting, is a man of such pronounced 
ing, will be issued from time to time : — the Classical Dancer appeared,” wrote a and aggressive originality that he has 
“H.M.S. Leviathan was launched yester- modest lady critic in a lady’s paper, never read the works of Scott, Dickens 
day.” “IT./li.S. Goliath successfully With commendable enterprise a well- or TmiCKEUAY. 

took the water on Tuesday.” “On known firm of ^ publishers is said to - 

Wednesday last H.M.S, Awful and have promptly sent her an advertisement , ct n.. 

BM.S. Terrific added to the of their little book of reference, entitled, . l;rom ‘ Answers to Gorr^pondents 

British Navy.” ” KM.S. Tremendous^ “ Where to Look.” Euntingdonshire Post .— 

left the slips on Friday.” As no! “f Sufferer -T ake a hip-bath as hot as' 


or ThiICKEuay. 

From “Answers to Correspondents” i 
in The Huntingdonshire Post : — 

“A Sufferer. — T ake a hip-Bath as hot as'*- 


mention will he made of the fact By-the-hy, the ways of some adver- can be borne before the pam comes on. 
that these vessels are merely dispiatchi tisers are strange. One of our pub- The pain will come on then, anyhow. 
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THE MtNOR POET ABROAD. 

‘‘Lvy down/’ they said, '' that tinkling lyre ; 

Eelax awhile your weary nerve ; 

And take the rest that you desire 

And we, your patrons, well deserve ; 

Go, seek the Cote and there, 

Tonic for wits grown rather weedy, 

Imbibe the balmy sort of air 

Associated with the MidV 

A kindly thought, yet breathed in vain 1 

There lurks within this seething breast 
(Habitual haunt of toil and strain) 

Something that will not let me rest ; 

Others may taste relief from strife 

Once they have sheathed the pen or sabre, 

For me there is no peace in life 

Save such as comes from change of labour. 

My mind, I own, is not distraught ; 

This tideless blue I have to thank 

That in my so-called brain is wrought 
(Witness these lines) a perfect blank ; 

But in another sphere I ’ve earned 

Bedame for most amazing vigour, 

For where my appetite ’s concerned 

I labour like a very nigger. 

And not alone at private shows 

Have privileged spectatoi s seen . 

What energy my waistcoat throws 

Into my host’s superb cuisine ; 

But where all ways in Monte meet, 

Amid the flower of Europe’s heroes, 

Full many a gastronomic feat 

Has got me fair renown at Omo’s, 

Not for myself I aim so high 
‘ In realms of pure Lucullan art ; 

For England’s sake my best I try, 

Changing my heaven, but not my heart ; 

For this I gLidly stretch my frame 

In fi’equent orgies at the Paris — 

That you may win reflected fame, 

My Punch (“ The London Charivari ”) ! 

Cap Martin, March 2l6t 0. S. 

MR. PUNCHES REPERTORY THEATRE. 

No. IV.— ASSASSINAZIONE. 

l^Teely translated^ with the exception of certain sounds of vagOf 
from the original Sicilian.'] 

Characters. 

Grasso Furioso. 

Bragaglia Passionata. 

The Syndic. 

Priests, Villagers and Policemen. 

ScEHE— A ground-flo(^ room in a Sieilian house. The rising 
£ 5 ^ cwrtam discloses Bragaglia struggling in the arms 
of I he Syndic. 

Bragaglia. Unhand me. This is, indeed, a fine thing 
And you claim to be the friend of Grasso. Unhand me I 

1 Sn? 'oiolently with both hands at once.) 

made yonr face redder than ever. Help 
help ! What, no one? Let go, you monster ! Grastogolino’ 
A^hst garozzo gruff gurozzo ! (She frees herself.) 

The Syndic. What aOs you to-day? Why this sudden 
modesty ? Yesterday you laid your head on my shoulder, 

and to-day you heat me in the face. But remember, I too 
have the feelings of a man, and I will not bear to be 
insulted tno much. [A female villager rushes in. 

The Female Villager. Bragaglia, Bragaglia, be is coming. 
He is but a short distance away now. He will be here soon. 

[She rushes out. 

The Syndic. What does she mean? Who is coming ? 

Bragaglia. Have you not heard? And you a Syncli<3 too! 
6ra=so is coming, my Grasso, whom I lost ten years ago. 

The Syndic. What ! ! Grasso, who killed Cesaro and 
Umberto ? 

Bragaglia. Yes. There is only one Gjusso. 

The Syndic. Thank the saints for that. Bui ten years 
of prison and work in the sulphur mines will have tamed 
him. Pooh ! I snap my fingers at Gi’asso. He is a poor 
man. I am a rich man. I will win you in spite of Giasso. 

Bragaglia. Take care. Yon little know him if you think 
he will abandon me. 

The Syndic. Let us sit down and reason out the situation 
before be comes. U^hey sit ioion ai a tahle. 

Bragaglia. Now say what you have to say quickly. 

The Syndic. Bragaglia, if I swear to be content henceforth 
to be no more than a brother to you, will you give me one 
last kiss ? 

Bragaglia. Yes, a last one-- but make haste about it, for 
Grasso will be here directly. 

[They hiss. As they do so a human eye comes flying in 
through the open windoio and lands on the tahle, 
unnoticed hy Bragaglia and The Syndic. The eye 
is shooting out flames of rage and jealousy. * 

The Eye (aside). I am the right eye of Grasso. He has 
sent me in advance, for he is detained by the villagers. But 
he will be here directly. Let me dissemble. [It dissembles. 

The Syndic. Bragaglia, that was a most pleasant kiss. May 

I have j ust one more ? 

Bragaglia. Hurry up, then. 

[They hiss again. At this moment there Is a loud noise 
as of several lions and tigers outside the house. The 
hissers fly apart, and Grasso, toUli a crowd of viL 
lagers in attendance, hursts into the room. 

Orasso. At last, then, I am back with those who know me. 
You at least are not deceived. I had to kill them. 

A Villager. That is true. Any one of us would have acted 
as you did. But you have suffered terribly. 

1 Another Villager. Yes, you are blind in one eye. 
t Grasso (aside). Where can that eye have got to ? (Aloud) 
Ho there, Bragaglia, the polenta ! 

. [She brings the polenta in a bowl, ichlch she places on the 

[ tabic, covering the eye. 

■ Bragaglia. Here it is, Grasso. You remember me, tlion ? 

Grasso. Yes, yes, I remember you. (Aside) Where can 
that eye have bidden itself ? 

The Eye (from under the hoiol). Help ! help ! 

^ Grasso (aside, as he turns to the howl). Hah, it is there, (lie 
lifts the howl and replaces the eye in its sochit.) Gooi’oo! 
Jaminaraggio ! Diabolissimo ! Gizzardol Stiletto! Ruggiero! 
Rugg— Rugg— Graggiolento ! 

A Villager. What is the matter with him? 

Orasso. I see all now. Bragaglia, prepare to die. Some- 
one hold The Syndic till I ’m ready for him. 

Bragaglia. I am innocent. 

The Syndic. It was her fault. 

Grasso. You must both die. Gizzardo, ma non troppo ! 

Bragaglia. Spare me ! 

[He rushes at her, seizes her hy the hair, severs her head 
from her^ body, hichs it round the rootn, and then 
cuts her into forty separate pieces. 

Grasso. Now for The Syndic. [He chops him xip. 

Ihe villagers. Justice is done. 

[The police enter, and Grasso Idlls them all. 
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Grasso. Next, please. [Two 'priests enter. 

First Priest. Grasso, you Lave been overdoing it. 

Second Pnesf. But certainly you were greatly provoked. 
Grasso. Ouf! grout 1 grrrrr! [He hills himself . 

Villagers. And now let us celebrate our yearly festival. 

[The Ghureh hells ring iviiliont. All troop ouL 
Curtain. 


THE COUNTER-REJECTION. 

Belinda, wLen I dumped tbe other day 
My heart before your fashionable boot-tips, 

And you replied with an immediate *‘Nay,” 

But then bethought you of the love-god’s cute tips, 
And asked me kindly to remain 
Your brother — the request was vain. 

1 have conferred this boon (whene’er I could) 

On those who thought to ease my bosom’s blisters 

With friendship’s balm ; but be it understood 
I have no vacancy just now for sisters, 

No opening at the present date 
For prayerful followers of my fate.’’ 

Dot has been that for ages, so has Joyce ; 

There’s Laura too (though her demand was weaker); 

But, goodness ! had I failed to use my choice, 

Had I bestowed a berth on every seeker 
To serve as my Platonic chum, 

There would have been a fine old scrum. 


Besides, Belinda, though your queenly brows. 
Your perfect elegance, might prove a treasure 
Regarded from the standpoint of a spouse, 

I scarcely think you ’d satisfy the measure 
Of friendship’s untempestuous throb ; 
That is a rather brainy job. 

You ’d have to laugh at all my lightest jokes, 

To pen the warm encouraging epistle ; 

Bless you, not every face in furs and toques 
That dooms me to devour the leek (or thistle) 
Is fit to join that little band 
Who help, who praise, who understand. 

No, when the bard is searching for a wifey 
The careless feet of hundreds of enslavers 
May pound his soul and prance upon his life ; 
But when they proffer him a sister’s favours 
He has a right to pick and choose, 

And yours, Belinda, I refuse. 


Extracts from a breezy article on Dark Rooms in | 
Photography ; i 

“ At night, tmless we resort to artificial illiunination, all rooms are I 
dark ... 

As is well known by most people, the photographer’s dark room is 
not actually dark, but is illuminated hy red light only. The best way 
of getting the right sort of red light for the purpose is by means of 
a red lamp. ... 

There are many ways of darkening a window ...” 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CRITICISM 

A RECENT issue of The Pall Mall 
Gazette initiates a new and fruitful 
method of dramatic criticism. Under 
the head of “ Theatrical Notes ” we read 
the following : — 

** The following extracts from the letter of a 
very experienced and shrewd playgoer giving 
,liis impressions of a visit to the Duke of York’s 
Theatre to see Justice will perhaps be of 
interest:— 

‘If, as I suppose, Galsworthy thinks weak 
criminals should be treated as patients, I do 
not agree with him but it- is a horribly difficult 
question and I think he sets forth his case with 
admirable moderation. Falder, alas! , . . . 
could never have been any good, llie play 
left me ^with^ a feeling that an alteration in 
prison discipline was most desirable. The trial 
scene was finely managed. Eadie was very 
fine, though I think there was too little 
difference between the boy before and after 
imprisonment. Boucicault, Hersee, and Bryant 

I thought li' el ike Cokeson appeared to 

me a blot on the play. He was a weak imita- 
tion of a character ont of Dickens, and a 
Dickens’ character in twentieth century sur- 
romidings must be a carhature. The part 
was theatiical, and I thought Gwenn played it 
very theatrically.’ 

In the same letter the writer gives his im- 
pressions of The Tenth Man, concerning which 
he is I think, in agreement with niost critics 
in declaring his George Winter the best thing 
Mr. Bourchier has ever done. ‘He was the 
man,’ he writes, ‘and his technique was a 
delight.’ ” 

We ^ venture to afford some further 
specimens of this vi.*arious criticism in 
which the impressions of the anonymous 
but influential outsider are quoted to 
supplement or correct those of the 
regular representative. 

From “ The Daily Telegraph^ 

A famous athlete and ex-’ Varsity Blue 
thus summarises his impressions of the 
^^performance of Othello by the Sicilians. 
The freshness and originality of his 
point of view will better be understood 


when it is explained that he had never 
read or seen a representation of Shak- 
speare’s version : — 

“ What the show was about or what 
the actors were driving at, of course I 
hadn’t the foggiest notion whatever. I 
always thought Othello was an Italian^ 
hut it seems that he was a black man 
with a very had temper and absolutely 
no knowledge of the Queensberry rules. 
He had a scrap with a Johnny called 
lagOf a most decent quiet sort of chap, 
and mauled him shockingly. And finally 
he had a row with his wife, a quiet sort 
of woman, strangled her, and then killed 
himself. Personally I can’t understand 
why people want to see this sort of a 
play. I only know that it took awav 
my appetite, and I couldn’t eat a hit of 
supper afterwards at the Savoy.” 

From “ The Times P 

We offer no excuse for laying before 
our readers the subjoined vivid appre- 
ciation of the' latest Levity success fiom 
tbe pen of a distinguished Greek Pro- 
fessor : — 

“ What Aristotle would have thought 
of Our Miss Dibs is a rather difficult 
question to answer. But if it be the 
function of tragedy to purify the soul 
of the spectator by pity and terror, so, 
It may he urged, musical comedy ought 
to elevate the intellect by refinement and 
wit. And I am certain that Homer 
would have appreciated the all-pervasive 
smile, the ^ dvrjpi8nov yeXacr/xa, of Miss 
Goethe Schiller in the name part. Com- 
pared with the score of Elehtra, ii is 
true that the instrumentation of Our 
Miss Dibs betrays a certain tenuity of 
texture. But the melodic charm of the 
songs is undeniable, and when we come 
to the lyrics— the joint work of Mr. 
Harry Prance, Lionel Greenwood, Ha- 
Boss, Peter Epstein, and Orlando 
Meldon— It is not too much to say that 


they equal, if they do not surpass, the 
ahxpo^oyla of ARISTOrilANES in Ilis most 
unbridled mood. All things considered, 
then, this is a very rare and vital enter- 
tainment, in which topical allusivencss, 
temperamental vivacity, and a sumptuous 
mise-en~8chie combine to tiiillate the 
auditor with superlative success.” 

From The Nation:^ 

A distinguished member of the Cabi- i 
net lias kindly furnislied us wdth the , 
following interesting comments on Mr. 
Shaw's Misalliayice : — • \ • 

The true rignificance of Mr, Shaw’s 
brilliant satire has so far been entirely 
misapprehended. In the first placerit 
shows the danger of prolonged political 
discussion without rtsort to a more 
drastic application of the closure tlian 
is at present possible. Secondly it is 
an overwhelming ephdemnation of tlio 
hereditary system as illustrated by a 
neurotic youth and an anarchic girl. 
Lastly it is a superb indication of tlio 
sanity and wisdom of the Minority 
Report of the Poor Law Commission and 
foreshadows the speedy establishment of 
a model city organised on the eugenic 
system, and bearing the inspiring name 
of Webbville.” 

From The Morning PoslP 

The greatest living Impoiialist — we 
had almost said the greatest man since 
Natoleon— has generously placed at our 
disposal these poignant observations on 
Elehtra:— 

“No one who has witnessed this 
magnificent work can have failed to 
notice the extraordinary political parable 
whioli underlies the contest between 
EL ktra and Clytemnestra, Elcktra, sus- 
tained thioughout all the years of servi- 
tude and misery by the thought of 
retaliation, typifies the cause of Tariff 
Reform, while Clytemnestra, plastered 
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with cheap jewellery ‘made- in Egypt,’ 
is a living incarnation of the cruelty, the 
vulgarity and the corruption inherent in 
the system of Free Imports . . The 
figure of Orestes, I may note, reminded 
me curiously of .Lord Milner, while the 
exultation of the crowd at the close was 
strongly reminiscent of the. enthusiasm 
displayed hy’tlie Tariff 'Reformers in 
the recent East Marylebone election.” 


PERILLl PROTESTS. 

Dear. Mr. Punch, — Under the heading 
‘'Nature for Nature’s Sake,” you printed 
the other day a letter from Lucan, 
evidently intended to convey the impres- 
sion that he and a certain Perilla named 
in it had carried the worship of animals 
to a point when it became a nuisance. 
Now, Mr. Punch, I am the Perilla con- 
cerned, and I know I need only mention 
that fact to secure from your well-known 
gallantry the opportunity of putting 
things in the right light. 

So far from animals being any 
nuisance here, we suffer from the leant 
of them. We actually still cut our 
tennis lawn with a horrid noisy mowing- 
machine because of Lucan’s refusal to 
buy the dear little baby donkey with 
which I fell in love in Connemara two 
years ago, though it would have grazed 
it beautifully, and could easily have 
stood in the knife-house whilst we were 
playing. Moreover, I have had to fill 
our dovecote with the pigeons, which all 
our neighbours say damage their 
gardens so much, because Lucau would 
not bring home the four young cor- 
morants we found in their nest in Skye. 
He didn’t deny they would be perfectly 
sweet in the garden if we re-built the 
pigeon-loft and sank the sitz-bath in the 
tulip bed, but he made excuses about the 


difficulty of transportation — as if he 
could possibly have forgotten the parra- 
koets we brought right across Europe 
from Vienna (such much nicer little 
darlings than those at the bird-fancier’s 
round the corner here), or the tarantula 
we should certainly have got safely home 
from South Africa if Lucan hadn’t 
suddenly refused in the Red Sea to keep 
it any longer in the corner of his berth. 
Of course I kuow he was feeling ill at 
the time— I mean Lucan was, not the 
tarantula; that must have been perfectly 
right and healthy, poor little thing, for 
it bit a sailor’s bare foot only the next 
morning, and the cruel wretch killed it. 
Then there was the pelican we saw at Jam- 
rach’s,whichwas a perfect duck and would 
have been really useful too, for the man 
said he would only eat absolutely fresh 
fi.sh, so that if you offered him what the 
fishmonger^sent for your dinner, and he 
ate it, you could be sure it wouldn’t have 
done you any harm. And there was the 
baby alligator, the sweetest little mite, 
which I had on approval from Cross s 
one day, until Lucan happened to come 
home hot and dusty in the evening and 
got into the big bath with him in the 
dusk — but, as I said at the time, you 
must put alligators in water, and where 
else was there ? 

The fact is, most people get cross 
with animals iLthey don’t behave better 
than Christians ; like Aunt Caroline, 
who annoyed the parrot every Sunday 
for five years by wagging her horrid 
false front just outside his cage, and 
then altered her will because he took it 
in at last. 

I had heaps more to say when I sat 
down, but Dicky is singing so glori- 
ously I can't remember it; and if I don’t 
soon take Lucan’s book of artificial flies 
away from the puppy I’m afraid he’ll 


hook himself. I think if one keeps 
animals at all one ought to look after 
them, don’t you ? 

Yours confidently, 

Perilu Loveitt. 


“RINKING, RINKING, RINIQNG.” 
With Stella cool and very smart 
At double turns on rollers, 

I fain would skate ; she ’s won my heart ; 

I ’m anxious to cajole hers. 

But when the maid iny signal sees 
She “ two-steps ” by like winking ; 

I follow, though I ’m not at ease- 
When linking, rinking, rinking. 

My feet feel rather out of hand, 

Half measures don’t content them, 
They leave me even when I stand 
Nor can I circumvent them. 

Their treachery results in spills ; 

My dear avoids me, shrinking, 

She finds no fun in thuds and thrills 
When rinking, rinking, rinking. 

When other maids I would induce 
To skate with me and chance it, 

They spurn me with a cold excuse 
As cutting as a lancet. 

And so my secret hope grows weak, 

As to the ground I ’m sinking, 

Of rousing Stella’s jealous pique 
When rinking, rinking, rinking. 


“Public Band. — The attendance on Febru- 
ary 13 was 733, and on Febmary 20, 766. 
On both occasions the Hall was emptied in 
4 minutes .” — Shanghai Municipal Gazette. 

We have heard bands like that in 
England. 

“ Mention should be made of the accompanist 
and prompter, both of whom were heard to 
distinct advantage .” — Eastern Daily Fi'ess. 

In amateur theatricals the prompter 
generally is. 
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REAL REFORM. 

['fills article was apparently intended for 
Sahhiiry's Hebdomadal Revievc, Having mis- 
laid that pajDer’s address and not knowing 
where the offices of Weekly are, we 

print the article ourselves.] 

The news that Lord Eosebery s “ re- 
' form resolutions are jpurely academic, 
and that in any case his indictment of 
the hereditary principle didn’t mean 
what you thought it meant, has been 
received in the countiy with feelings of 
relief and thankfulness. Our reputa- 
tion as a nation of sportsmen would be 
gone for ever if once our faith in the 
House of Lords as an impartial revising 
body were shattered. The m*gent busi- 
ness before us now is that reform of the 
House of Commons to which more than 
one noble speaker in the Upper House 
has called attention. Let us see what 
' can be done in this direction. 

It is obvious in the first place that 
any extreme difference of opinion be- 
tween the two Houses must result, as 
things go at present, in a deadlock, 
which is bound to bring about a con- 
siderable disturbance in the business of 
the country unless one or other side 
gives way. For the House of Lords to 
give way would be to render its labours 
null and void, and it is doubtful if their 
Lordships would consent to give their 
services to the country if these were to 
be spumed at the first moment of crisis. 

F or the House of Commons to give way 
appears at first sight to be the natural 
solution of the difficulty, and it has 
worked perfectly well for hundreds of 
years; but we must move with the 
times, and the times are ripe for a 
change. What change, then, is possible ? 

Plainly it would be better to prevent 
I the deadlock than to set about curin<^>' 
it when it had arisen. That is to say, 
we must bring the two Houses more 
into line with each other, so that differ- 
ences of opinion may be made im- 
possible. The Socialist (and Anarchist) 
would do this hy altering the conipo- 
^tion of the House of Lords: that 
House which saved the Empire only 
a short time ago by postponing the con- 
struction of tram lines along the Em- 
bankment until the country was ripe for 
the extraordinary innovation. He would 
attack the hereditary principle, and by 

^ Throne 

itseXi. I hat IS the Socialist remedy ; but 
the great heart of the country would not 
tolerate it for a moment, particularly 
sees before it another remedy, 
delightful m its simplicity. 

f n^+1 composition 

; of the House of Commons, so as to brinq i 
It into line mth the House of Lords. 

impartial 

Commons be constituted? 
t wiU have to be a matter 


100 


for careful thought by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords ; but w^e 
may venture to draw up a rough plan. 

The House of Commons should con- 
sist of 555 members; 250 to be nomi- 
nated and 300 to be elected, together 
with 5 life members. 

The nominated members should be 
chosen as follows : — 

Selected by the House of Lords 
Specially nominated by Lord 
Halsbury (counting four each 

on a division) 

Nominated by Lord Eothschild. 
Nominated by Lord Burton . . . 
Nominated by the Archbishop of 

Canterbury 

Nominated by Lords Curzon, 
Milner, and Cromer (six each) 
Nominated by Lord Rosebery ... 
Nominated by Lord Crewe . . . 


50 

30 

30 

20 

18 

I 

1 


^ These 250 impartial members should 
sit in the House of Commons for a 
period of twenty years ; that is to say, 
(or two Parliaments. Every ten years 
300 members will be elected as follows : 
One hundred special qualified mem- 
bers, commanding the confidence of the 
country, will be elected by the House of 
Commons. These will be chosen from 

(а) Municipal Reform Aldermen. 

(б) Defeated Unionist Candidates. 

(c) The Stock Exchange. 

(d) The Trade. 

(e) Brighton. 

Two hundred will be elected by Ibo 
constituencies in the ordinary way ; a 
Redistribution Bill having first been 
passed by the House of Lords, by wliich 
England wall be divided into 197 con- 
stituencies—Scotland, Ireland and Wales 
returning one member apiece. 

Five Life Members will be chosen by 
some high and impartial authority (e.u., 
the Duke of Norfolk). These would 
be moderate and independent men b(‘- 
longing to no party. The first five 
might be : 

The Editor of The Times. 

The Secretary of the Navy league. 

The Secretary of the National Servicii 
League. 

The Secretary of the Property Defence 
League. 

Lord ToEPDiaiEN (if he ’U he good). 


no considerations of party at ah 
Can it be doubted that such a state of 
things would commend itself to the 
nation at large? Can it be doubled 
that such a state of things will only 
be decently brought about by a true 
and patriotic reform of the House of 
Commons ? A \ M 


BELLS, BELLS, BELLS. 


[“TIic bo]I“pingor« of* 


- 11 fM, " — ''' ‘ iVoyli 

record last J hursduy evening, when they ran(» 
ten indhon ciiangcs of Troldo Bub maior (and 
as many more of T. B. mi.) in 2 hrs. 22l mins ” 
— Any local paper.] 

Pberless — any, wiappmacJiable—Qiitir- 
tetto, 

You liokl tho record ? Well, that must 
bo ripping I 

My ! and tho o.-torciHo you fe]lo^v’s Hot ' 
250 1 The sweat 

You sot 
A-dripping ! 

hbr golf, of course, you lu^ver eared u 

pin ; 

You loft (quite rightly) cricket in the 
lurch, too ; 

But, oil I wliat fun fo tislicr ovcuiiig in 
With din ; 

AtuI ill 

A. church, too ! 

Yet, toll iu(>, now (a<'(;(>|)l,iug fi-om a 
scamp 

Who swings a pngau hrassii', duo 
apology), 

What moved jam first, disdainful of llio 
uain]>, 

To ramp 
At. camp- 
anoiogy ? 

Was it that your too solid lle.sh might 
melt 

And you heooims as iiiuiblo as a nun 
with it y ^ 

btill, you in list often (though it ma<Ic 
your hell; 

Ho srel/r) 

^ilavijlVIt 
Fed up will) it. 

Or lurkod .some mugii* in ihc 'IViddc 
Boh, 

borne auti-tocsiujgood agaiuHt Katiety? 
Or did you dream that at tho heifry’s 
Hoh 

Th(^ mol) 

Might throb 
With piety ? 

Ah, that nssiilt wore if it wore r<.*al; 

No douht, it/s addt‘d virtue that you 
wjkI) us. 

And yet, oh dear! c*ack time I Jiear 
your peal 

1 feel 
A dnal 

Mure vicious ! 


We venture to say that a ] louse of ( Jom-^ 
mons constituted on these lines would 
receive the approbation of all right- 
thinking men IQ the country. It would 
also act m harmony with the House of 
Loids that House which for its im- 
partiality IB the pride of every true 
sportsman in Britain and the admiration 
ol the whole world. Were the House 

SiX there would Ijc no 
putting of party before country, indeed 




SINE QUA NON. 

I AM, dear Madim, in receipt of yours, 

And note you ask me for the second prox. ; 
This I accept upon the following terms : — 

I. 

You shall dispose me as it seemeth best, 
Upstairs, downstairs, inside or out of doors. 
Outside, to fish or hunt or feed the chickens : 
Inside, to read or bridge or stroke the dogs. 

To sleep by night on linen or on straw : 

To rise at six, or nine, or not at all : 

To shave in boiling, cold or tepid water : 

To feast on peaches or to starve on cheese : 

To live, in short, just as it suits yourself. 

(This, on the whole, an easy term for you.) 

II. 

Myself, to make myself no sort of nuisance ; 

To come by trains which footmen cannot meet. 
To bring my bag upon my private back 
From station up to house and there unpack it : 
To make myself of use about the place, 

To do the seemlier of the menial tasks, 

Then bribe the menial persons heavily. 

And make my exit, carrying bag to station, 
(This not loo lenient a term for me.) 

HI. 

You not to speak to me, unless you want to. 
But I to talk or listen as required, 

And entertain, if wished, the dull and plain. 
(This a.so not too hard a term for you.) 


Yourself to use and lose my knives and pencils. 
But I to pay for articles I smash. 

It has not yet appeared where I come in, 

But now it shall. For reasons of caprice, 

Of greed, or health, economy or sin, 

I take my tea with neither milk nor sugar. 

The fifth condition : — I to have my tea 
Severely neat, and not a question asked, 

Nor one suggestion made, however apt. . . . 

This last requires, perhaps, some explanation. 

Five thousand times I ve made that small request, 
Five thousand exclamations of surprise 
Have greeted it ; and, when they^ were exclaimed, 
Five thousand lumps of sugar have occurred, 

Fi\e thousand drops of milk have wandered in. 
Then, when at last the hand that rocks tlie pot 
Had been induced to carry out instructions, 

It has been put to me five thousand times 
That I should take my tea in Russian fashion 
(Alleged) from tumblers with a slice of lemon. 
When I had heard this jest, say, fifty times, 

I tried the process, much against my will. 

And found the combination simply horrid. 

And now the bare suggestion nauseates, 

And makes my living insupportable. 

I hope you gather that I stipulate 
My fifth condition to be paramount. 

Which, if agreed, I bind myself to come, 

And sign myself, Yours more than faithfully. 





THE FRENZY IN THE FORCE. 

[A case —the second of its kind— is reported 
from Bristol of a policeman ■who paints when 
off duty and has exhibited pictures J 

E^*er we knew them firm but kind, 
Keen, when a row arose, to whelm it, 
iBut not till lately looked to find 
The artist underneath the helmet ; 

Bat now the facts are guaranteed, 

The coat of blue, the buttons argent 
May hide a Constable, indeed 
A veritable Sargent. 

And not the painter’s art alone, 

I like to feel, is represented 
xiinongst the lads of eighteen stone 
By leathern cinctures circumvented ; 
Somewhere, I ween, perspiring hard, 
Because they will not let him go it, 
Behind the tunic silver-starred 
I have a brother poet. 

He does not prance adown Pall Mall, 

No wave-lilke curl his forehead borders, 

I He does not wear the vocal shell, 

For these would be against his orders ; 
But far away, on fancy’s beat, 

^His spirit still is fain to follow, 
ith tramplings of tremendous feet, 

The lute-string of Apollo. 


Oft, when he takes his note-book out 
To write some mystic screed upon it, 
That which you dimly deemed no 
doubt 

The cabman’s number, was a sonnet ; 
And whiles, when duty bids him lug 
From^ Downing Street obstreperous 
maidens, 

He modifies the march to jug ■ 

With dithyrambic cadence. 

And sometimes I may dare to hope, 
While slumber holds our earthly 
senses, 

But up the Orient skyline’s slope 
The usual business recommences, 
That, heedless of convention’s whims, 
The scowls of his inspector scorn- 
ing, 

He stands upon his toes and hymns 
(Like Oliantecler) the morniug. 

Forgive me if I go too far 
By fond imaginings transported, 

But, if I ever face the Bai*, 

If ever to the beaks escorted, 

I have to hang the shamefaced head 
With types that come disgraceful 
croppers, 

May my melodious charge be read 
By Tennysonian coppers. 


The Critic. 

‘‘The Moody- Manners’ company brought 
to a close its visit on Saturday night with 
Wjillace’s ‘Maritana/ the rendering of which 
was decidedly clover. Mr. John Child, as Don 
Cinsar de Bazan was exceedingly clever, and 
Mr. Graham Man* as Don Jose, and Mr. 
William Anderson as King of Spain were also 
very clever. The title role ■was excellently 
taken by Madame Beatrice La Pahno, and Miss 
M Gay thorps was clever in the role of the ^ 
Marchioness.” I 

What’s the matter with Madame La 
Palsie that she shouldn’t bo called 
clever too? 

“The present iudifferr'iice of game b'rds to 
danger, early bees, hedgerows in the house, the 
cunning habits of the wake-robin plant, and 
the quarrelsomeness of cock pigeo; s, are dealt 
with in ‘ In the Country.’ ” — Daily Express. 

There’s simifiy no pleasing game birds 
—they don’t seem to care about amj- 
tliing. 

Another Contortionist. 

“ Phtlier manner, or the possession of what 
Meredith det^cribed in Sir Willoughby J’atterne 
as a ‘leg,’ seemed to shut out Irom Mr. 
McKenna’s eye any mental view of the party 
behind him .” — The Nation. 

Mr. McKenna must do this again. 
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THE PENGUIN THAT FELL ON ITS MARCH! 

(A tragic picture suggested by the siuiile of Mr. Lloyd George ) 


House of Commons^ Monday, March 21. 
— In Lords to-night discussing Rose- 
bery’s Resolution for reform of House, 
Ridley in fine sentence declared, “It is 
necessary that we should inarch with 
the times and have a fresh curi‘ent of 
air.” 

In the Commons this hygienic desire 
was lavishly realised. Current of air, 
in fact, amounted to brisk breeze. Began 
to blow on motion for second reading of 
Consolidated Fund Bill. Sieel-Mait- 
LAND began it with indictment of Govern- 
ment for financial chaos following on 
rejection of Budget by Lords. 

Special feature of lively debate was 
its wealth of literary allusion. Steel- 
Maitland likened action of Government 
in matter of additional spirit duty to 
the incident of Jacob wrestling with the I 


Angel. Lwyd George, he said, had 
wrestled with the distillers, refusing to 
let their spirit go until they had stumped 
up the added three-and-nine, i 

Fluellen Lloyd George went to 
Shagkleton’s book for his parallel. The 
almost- discoverer of South Pole tells 
how, when penguins carry their young, 
if one falls on the march, all the rest 
tumble over it, and in their anxiety to 
set it on its legs, tear the little one to 
pieces. 

“ That is what is happening now,” 
said Fluellen, ever apt at parallels (you 
remember Macedon and Monmouth). 
“ The poor old Budget has fallen in its 
march, thrown down by a cruel House of 
Lords, and all the penguins are pecking 
at it. There is one,” he cried, pointing 
at Son Austen seated on t’other side of 


Table. “ x\nd I can see another lying in 
wait,” he continued, indicating blame- 
less Cousin Hugh below the Gangway 
wringing his hands in ill-subdued in- 
dignation. 

When Cousin Hugh’s turn came he 
found his illustration in “Jackanapes,” 
which tells how a perverse little boy sat 
in a puddle with deliberate design to 
soil his trousers. 

“It is the same with the Govern- 
ment,” said Cousin Hugh, performing his 
favourite trick, at which Labour Members 
never cease to wonder, of seizing his 
left wrist with right hand and turning 
it completely round. “ They are anxious 
to sit in puddles and make as much dirt 
as possible, so that they may charge the 
House of Lords with having spoiled their 
fine clothes.” 
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Bathurst-— •with tears in his voice, “ what 
will the children of the second and 
third generation of noble lords now 
sitting in this Chamber say if their 
inheritance be lightly given away? 
Beware, my lords, lest your descendants 
of the third and fourth generation turn 
and rend you.” 

Business done . — Division on Rose- 
bery’s third Resolution declaring that 
possession of a Peerage shall no longer 
of itself give the right to sit and vote. 
Ajax Halsbury, with that other young 
thing Wemysb as co-teller, led seventeen 





Three Plaster Busts of the Cardinal Virtues. 

A collection of sculpture whicli the imagination of Mr, Gibson Bowles refused to conjure up. 
(Messrs. Alfred Lyttelton, Bonar Law, and George Wyndham.) 


Next to this profusion of literary lore 
was notable the directness of personal 
attack. First Lord of Adm iralty, follow- 
ing Steel-Maitland, rammed him with 
declaration that he was “ wrong in every 
fact he asserted.” 

Bokar Law likened Government to a 
beaten fox. 

“ What is the use,” he asked his hon. 
friend behind, “ of trying to discover the 
principle on which the Government is 
acting ? The Government has no prin- 
ciple. Ay^gal it cannot be found or 
stated. It would be unreasonable to 
ask a fox to give an explanation of the 
twistings and turnings to which it had 
recourse before its strength was ex- 
hausted and the hounds were upon it.” 

Fluellen retorted that Bonar Law was 
‘‘ always positive and always inaccurate.” 

As Speaker heard all this without 
interposition, it follows that two inte- 
resting additions have been made to 
catalogue of what are known as Parlia- 
mentaiy words. You may not call hon. 
Member from whom you differ a goose ; 
hut you may without rebuke from the 
Chair allude to him as a penguin. 
Similarly, if Bonar Law called Chanceixor 
.OF Exchequer a wolf he would instantly 
he called to order. He may with im- 
punity speak of him as a fox. 


Business done . — Consolidated Funds 
Bill read a second time. 

House of Lords, Tuesday . — Not since 
the gentle Lochiel received his fateful 
warning (“For a field of the dead rushes 
red on my sight ”) has there been such 
tliiilling episode as that which to-night 
shook the House of Lords. It followed 
close upon speech by Hatjsbury, of itself 
calculated to unnerve the most reck- 
less Backwoodsman. Instinctively, pi ob- 
ably unconsciously, throwing his lithe 
figure into altitude of Ajax defying the 
lightning, the ex -Lord Chancellor 
besought the Peers to ponder ere they 
committed suicide at the instigation of 
Rosebery. 

Then came Bathurst, hitherto an un- 
familiar figure in debate, henceforward 
psured of warmest welcome. He joined 
in melancholy prognostication of collapse 
of the Constitution imminent on destruc- 
tion of “ the one place where tho right 
of free speech exists, the one place where 
we respect^ the rights of property.” Re- 
garding with pained suspicion Rosebery 
seated on Cross Bench holding on with 
both hands to the back of his head, 
discovered Socialism at the base of his 
Resolution. Then came the peerless 
peroration. 

“My Lords,” said Bathos— I mean 



m 



One op the lliaiNa Hopes op the Unionists. 

“ Stcol-Maiilaud began it.” 

men into the Not Content Lobby, Rose- 
bery bringing up a motley brigade 175 
strong. 

W ednesday, — Parliament adjourned 
for Easter recess. 


Sinister. 

“Tho diroctorato [of tho now Bhippiag concern], ** 
will include Lord Pirrio .... and probably 
Mr. David Jones.” — Shi]yi>ing Oaxethe. 

Not Davy of the Locker, -wo trust. 

“ Conch wanted for intermediate B.Sc. Ad- 
dress G. Daily Telegraph. 

The Coach and Geegeo together ought 
to pull through. 

“ Very charming pot bullfimdi ; comes out of 
cake ; most interesting ,” — The Lady. 

Just the thing for tho pudding next 
Christmas. 
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THOUGHTS IN BED. 

To a bird outside the window. 

Sing, bird, if you insist : 

Certainly sing if that 's the way you feel. 

Myself, I do not find my tepid zeal 
Inspired by morning mist. 

Despite your merry chant 
I have no wish to rise with you and dress. 

Apart from inclination, I confess 
Quite candidly — I can’t. 

Talk of my sloth, call me what names you please; 

Really you do me wrong. 

I have a delicate throat, one sudden sneeze 
Would spoil your song. 

Still I quite see your view ; 

If, as you’sdy, the Spring has really come, 

You cannot well be dumb, 

Although the subject is not— well, quite new. 

Proceed : you seem in form. 

I really loved that last long-drawn-out trill, 

I can appreciate more subSy still— 

Oh, much — if I keep warm. 

Sing on ; it is not waste, . 

Not scattering pearls before a sleepy swine. 

I ’m something of an expert in your line, 

I have an ear and taste. 

Strange how we differ ! You with ardent strain 
Welcome the birth of light, 


While like the lobster I would sleep again 
If so I might. 

I see why you ’re so brave ; 

Though early you must rise to catch your worm, 
You do not have to squirm, 

In icy tub, nor need the grisly shave. 

I wish I had your luck. 

When I go townwar.ls, you in airy flight 
Scatter your notes by flood and field. That quite 
Explains your present pluck. 

My life ’s a sordid round. 

And yours apparently one long romance. 

But why to-day such marked exuberance ? 

Or have you proper ground 
For all that noise? When I pull up the blind, 
Will that for which I ’ve yearued 
At last reward my patience ? Shall I find 
The Sun returned? 

I ’Jl do the desperate thing, 

I ’ll look You little liar ! Same old rain 

Blurring the window-pane. 

Clear out. Still, if it s Spring, by all means sing. 


“ The bride.as she stood at the altar revealed the proportions of a 
Jumbo ,” — Local Payer, 

Yes, it’s a misprint, of course, but it is what the local 
paper generally means when it talks of the “proportions 
of a Juno.” 
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STORIES OF GREAT CRIMES. - 
I —Huge Wo'tnot's Guilt. 
Chapter I . — I Introduce Myself, 
Reader dear, I will lay before you my 


fess the trath, I had no very great He intended to compare the signature^'! 
belief in it. • Do you ever believe that I took up the pen, and, when he was not 
you are entirely innocent of everything looking, I deliberat-ly copied my signa- 
when you go into the bank to cash a ture from the other side. Oh, yes, I 
cheque? . * am a criminal all right now. I have 

I came to the conclusion, after some forged my own signature, and forged 


HEADER Gear, i wiu lay oeicre you my i came lo tne conclusion, aiier some lurgea my own bjgmiture, ana ; 
soul in 'all- its naked candour. ^ You thought, that I must be guilty of it very badly, too. 
shall know all my innermost feelings, fr mdulently, malicious^ and goodness- ^ ^ 

all my self-doubtings, my self-suspicions, knows-what-else-ly impersonating Hugh chapter vii. Ine hsea'pe, 

mv self-lbathinss, as unon a day in Wotnot. The defence that, “Dash it 


my self-loathings, as upon a day in Wotnot. The defence that, "uasa ii inisisnow i escapea. Alter examin- 
November last I went into the Bank to all, I am Hugh Wotnot,” did not, it ing the^ signature for, I should say, two 


This is how I escaped ; After examin- 


casli a cheque. ^ seemed to me, deserve consideration. ours and forty-five minutes, he thrust 

I am a tall man with light wavy hair. Ho wonder all the nice rich men on the five golden sovereigns at "me. I could 
My nose is aquiline (whatever that may other side of the railings looked at me have told from the way he did^ so, if 
be), and my mouth is just about per- askance! 'I had not already known,' that ^ had 

1 •.! 1 'll* '"•'••'•I ...TV**. 


be), and my mouth is just about per- 1 askance ! 'I had not already known,' that ^ had 

feet, fitted with a supply of teeth — done something wicked. • Burnino* 

and every modem improvement. On j ’ ;; ^ though I was to bolt ' before the 

second thoughts, I don't think that Uj f i| police came, I yet stayed and counted 

I will be a tall man with light wavy || j j the money" slowly. ’1 even^stood and 

hair. I will be a short man, with J® | J 1 , ii ' r * brushe'd my hat deliberately on my 

black straight hair and not too much | ” ^ *' sleeve before P sauntered 'to the door/ 

of that, and a figure inclining , to 1“ ■ ''' * The police^h'ad hot "yet come. The 

stoutness. I will stick to the original porter was off his guard.\ I looked 

nose and mouth. On third thoughts -h ' him^in the face and, feigning ah ex- 

I will be a plain, ordinary English- |j ^ presmon of I-am-only-going-now- 

man, ■‘just the sort of man who would I Mi ?: JHBHfMr h- because -nobody -seems -to- want-me- 

be going into a hank to cash a M "" .1^. hutr I -shall -be -coming-back -in -a- 

Chapter n.—r/ie DftZicafiou. > ^onjr^when th’ey come andj 

who have suffered as I have in the ^ ^ Crime op Lady Lktot. I 

matter.^of cashing T''| . The question was, whlSS 'had Lady! 

m a saspicwas manner. rhe;dedi- Lmnet murdered ? It could not have! 

^tioushoxdd have come earlier, but ;; been Hugh Wotnot, because ho was 

the drayman who brought the 1,897 " the hero of our last story, and this! 

nute of paper on which this pertodi- r iji* js ^be beginning of our new one! 

■ 4^Wi 1 MSI W tl ■■ ■' Lord-Linnet was suspected; but noJ 
Sfi;89Rh!SceScf?{in °''® |^~|| 1^ '' ‘ 

CHAmR ili. — Finance! ' i« I llftil I ,|ffl If \ .\ that he; ha dnpt been murdered. Whl 

The milkman, the coahnan, my ser- f \. \ • whTchT. 

vant„the:bre3dman,thecigafette-man /iTSSSSHffl I \ \ 

and_t.he .mlhat'the desk°towhomI y/TTT*^^r 1 . \ ' “ot know.- !, 

confide daily and with shame what I « ' « " ’ .. ‘7 ' jl 

have eaten for lunch, and who then -d ^ mfosmation Iboui the \ SURPRISF. ' 'nTRTRrRTTTTnxr 

demands off me one-ahd-sixpence for ^ ^ ^ ™ =w’ 7^' • ./^f^y^^LUTIOxM. v 

hush-money-alT these a^eed that I , y'; ir ^ ' 7 ^® f the most sur]; 

wanted. more casili. , .“Fourpence” ^ ^ ““ prising thmg we had ever known 0?; 

they remarked, “is not enon<»h' to ' ' teen : siich things as come into the' 

“to §S. ‘r**. rr'”;; 

cheque. ...... i ■ ‘ him I addr^sed my plea. “I want to . “'Well, ”, said I, “one , of the most; 

' • . cash this cheque, please. I swear to surprising' things'! evqr 'saw,’ I s<aw last 

CnAPfEK IV.— Black Suspicion. w 7 niaughtily impersonat- evening. It was in a third-class carriage,' 

The position was this:— I was'Huah Juft t '’h i°V ^ ^ heheye into which came'a^ soldier. Ho was a 

Wotnot, and the Bank had £75 of my hard to'helir™^Jr°*'^°Sf ^ handsome fellow, with some stripes,' 

money. I wanted five nonndRnfi't. ha/,/ .• • - • If you and Irom his conversation with another 


CHAmR ill.— Finance.' 


fivepounds. (Signed) H. Wotnot.” Im- ir mlv +h . t -j n * 1 . • i. Well, no sooner had 

mediately upon enteiing the Bank I was my eyra ' Mv Le produced ffhm 

a suspected person. Moreover,' I was to^he of anv rpai°n£ ^ parched somewhere or other about his person 

only too glad that they did not ^ 6® ot any real use. , a spec acle case, took but a pSt'r «t. 

s ..wiiTSTJ: x, 
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ENTHUSIASM. 

Anxious Messenger, “Say, Fireman, tjeee’s another fire broken out up the street.” 
’NemBeenivt. “All right, old chap; keep her going till "vrEVE finished this one.” 


working inaii with a single eye-glass 
would he one of the most extraordinary 
possible sights that could he imagined ; 
but an English soldier in spectacles 
runs that very close.’* 

^ “My surprise,” said Eastlake, “was 
like this. It was all the more sui’prising 
because I was surprised by mysdf. I 
must tell you that I have an unfortunate 
habit — i try to fight against it— of ap- 
pearing to be more interested in a sub- 
ject about which someone is talking to 
me than perhaps I really am. I did not 
know this formerly. I know it now. 
If, for instance, I met the Dean of 
Arches at a dinner-party he would pro- 
bably — if I did not take due piecautions 
— go away under the impression that 
my hobby, apart from my profession, 
was ecclesiastical law. Similarly an 
owner of racehorses would suppose that 
in my spare moments my thoughts ran 
entirely on the Turf. This weakness is 
strongly emphasised, I ’m afraid, by the 
fact that, being a journalist, I have been 
trained to make the best strategic use of 
my information. 

. “Well, when I was staying once in 
Wiltshire I had a most agreeable con- 
versation about birds in a house where 
I had been invited to luncheon. My 
host was full of information, and I 
threw such light as I could on the sub- 
ject by- telling him about birds I had 
noticed in ray own county of Cheshire. 
You understand that I know very little 
about birds, except that robins are pug- 
nacious and kill one another, and that 
cuckoos generally prefer hedge-sparrows* 

, nests, and such commonplaces as that. 
A day or two later, this host I am telling 
you about asked me to luncheon again 
— quite a pressing invitation. When I 
arrived, he said, ‘I am delighted that 

^ you could come. This is Mr. [in- 

1 troducing me to a well-known orni- 
; thologist], who particularly wished to 
• meet you. I told him about our con- 
versation the other day. He is most 
; anxious to compare his notes with yours 
- on certain points of detail. In fact he 
has long been trying to meet with an 

observer of the Cheshire birds * It 

was terrible. I can see now the pene- 
trating, ornithological glances of that 
man through his spectacles. And he 
had come half across the county to meet 
me.” 

“ But, my dear Eastlake,” I said sym- 
pathetically, “ this might happen to you 
again any day.” 

“ Too true 1 ” he said, “ But, as I have 
told you, I take precautions. It has 
almost become a habit with me to say 
‘ I am intensely interested in this sub] ect, 
but 1 really know nothing about it.’ ” 

“My pet surprise,” said Latimer, “oc- 
curred about two years ago, and nothing 
! has happened since to beat it. We had 
been asked to dinner at a neighbouring ^ 


country house occupied by very swagger 
people. We got a lift there in a friend’s 
motor, hut arranged to be fetched at 
half-past ten in the village fly — one of 
the finest extant specimens of a vehicle ^ 
which will soon be in existence only in 
museums. Everybody for miles around 
knew it and its octogenarian horse; but 
there was nothing else available. 

“Very well: the dinner passed off 
as such things do: I was between a 
Countess and a Lady : my wife was 
hedged about by peers. Then came an 
hour or more of hard talk in the drawing- 
room, all very strange to me. And then, 
to my profound relief, I heard the sound 


q1 wheels as the venerable fly arrived, 
and a footman with powdered hair flung 
bpen the door and announced, *Mr. 

' Latimer’s car 1 ’ Car ! The unexpected- 
ness — the grotesque unsuitability — of 
that word — its impact on my brain — has 
stiU to be beaten.” 


rrxdt I 

“ The First Fruit of the Year— Some 
.Novel Ways of Preparing Hhuharb,” 
'says The Daily Mail, The great thing, 
we take it, is to remember to remove 
the pips after peeling. (P.iS. — We hope 
we have not misled people by saying 
we take it.” We don t.) 
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1 bright and even interesting without being in love. In other ; 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. circumstances I would have said wdth all plemnitj that the-i 

_ 7 5 cf ^ j. r T ni 7 \ r ader would not put the book down until he had finished 

(By Mr. Punch s Staff of Learned Llerhs.} page. Instead, I point with meticulous care to 

To err in the direction of reprinting in book form miscel- fault of affectation on page 154, but add that this one fault*<i 
laiieous articlfs thit have first seen the light in a magazine is too trivial to be worth the finding. I hope Messrs, 
is human. Occasions when the procedure is justified are Methuen will find that last sentence detachable and eulogistic^ 
TAYe. One presents itself in To^ay and To-monviv (John enough to quote, if a book of such merit stands at all in-i 
Murray), a volume in which Lord Esher preserves flotsam need of advertisement. 

and jetsam rescued from the Dead Sea of moiithlj" magazines ^ ; 

that long ago ran their coume. An expert on military Unreserved praise could be given to Qiiaher Pdlnns 
topics, a member of the Imj)erial Defence Committee, over (Stanley Paul) if Mr. Wilfrid Kam>eil had laid less stress 
: which the Premier presides, his dicta on militarj' concerns upon the love-story, and had allowed Ethelberla (the cat) aniij 
will receive respectful consideration in the quarters most Quintus Horatius Fiaccus (the dog) to remain dumb. One^: 
nearly concerned. The general reader will be attracted by feels that the book has been puffed out with some unnecessary, 
the chapters on Queen Victoria’s Journals, in the editing of and inferior padding ; for Mr. Ranuell’s real business is witS 
which Lord Esher shared ; by the essays on Gordon, Par- engines, and when he is wTiting of them liis descriptive 
Nell’s downfall, Lord Rosebery and Mr. Pitt. In the first powers are undeniably fascinating. Quaher Bohins^althougi^ 
the wi'Iter is a little constrained by the awesomeness of touch he looks on the cover like a Yankee ‘‘boss ” on a holiday*j^ 
with royalty- In the others, giving full play to his pen, he was an engine-driver by trade, and when lie was separated,' 


is entertaining and^- 
instructive. The 
article on Gordon, 
long time a per- - 
sonal friend, is one : 
of the most attrac- | 
tivc tributes to the ‘ 
memory of that . 
heroic man I 
remember having 
read. Very inge- 
nious is the parallel 
establisbed between 
Pitt and Lord Rose- 
bery in review of 
the latter’s mono- 
logue on the great 
Commoner. On 
I>age 193 there will 
be found an art- 
lessly veiled refer- 
ence indicative of 
peculiar personal 
c i r c umstances in 
Lord Rosebery’s 
first and only 




- 











FORGOTTEN SPORT: SNAPPING THE DRAGON. 


from liis engine 
lie seemed to me 
to be' incomplete. 
Full marks in do- 
mestic virtue can I 
without hesitation 
be awarded to him, 
but, pattern hus- 
band as he was, 

I am bound to say 
that I liked him 
best when he was 
at work. There = 
are incidents in 
this book which are ' 
not only to be re-' 
commended to 
engine -lovers, but 
also to anyone who 
likes stirring narra- 
tive ; and for my 
own part I can add 
that since reading 
it I have regarded 
engines as if they 
werehuruan beings, 


Administration, which h'om its birth doomed it to a troubled j and all railway-men with an increased sympathy^ and interest! ' 
Me and an early death. ^ \ 

■Air n -P Tvfl- ^ 7"^ T . I t^opc that Mr. T. A. Cook will pardon me for slaying that I 

Mr. U. L. MoFrAGUE, having his laugli at journalism in his book, International Sport (Constable), is a hotch-potch, 
general chips the race of reviewers upon their accustomed when I add that I found it a delightful one. Mr. Cook dis- 
use of the go^, round, eulogistic sentence, readily detach- arms me when he says in a preface, ‘’This modest volume 
able lor each l^k s publisher to quote iu his advertise- has no pretensions to be a very serious contribution to the 
I meats. Mere^ persoud reasons, therefore, preient me history of sport or travel;” but as regards sport, at any 
irom ^ing A Hind iet Loose a brilliant novel, a most read- rate, I venture to say that he has no cause to be so 
ati.e book, one of the d^tined successes of this publishing apologetic. For its variety of information— given in a 
prejudicej I may say that it concerns itself manner far from pedantic— Juicj-narionaZ. Sport is both 
with the newspapCT ente^nse of a big provincial town, and useful to read and valuable as a book of refereuce. Not only 

StdicaH (Liberal^), and Mr. do we get the history of the Olympic Games and the names 
Biurnky, of The T1 arde)' (lory), the one priggish, the other of those who won wreaths of olive in 1906, but also we 
pompous, both revelhng in a vicarious reputation for literary are given a list of all the winners ” in the Games of 1908. 
Wh ^ truth IS that the stirring leaders of Iu these days, when one hears so much gi-oaning ova- our 

both are written by deputy : the humour of it, that their athletic decadence, it is a pleasure to meet an author who 

InTThe ri^hTeonX'^^ ^ishman Of the discovery of this has a whole-hearted enthusiasm for amateur sport, and some I 
lact, tlie righteously indignant dismissal of the double very pertinent remarks to make about it ' ; 

I deputy, the shamefaced but inevitable re-instalment of him . : 

in both editorial sancta, it is less to fee said that tliev are « « n a 1 7 , ' 

wU tdd than ^at they happen in the most natural and Able to dSVe7’AbsTaiL 

laughable way in the world. True, there is little love ' high.’‘-!r/ 2 e La%. ‘ , reierence. 


interest, but that only shows that one can be merry and 1 What an exceptional 


man a gai’dener has to be nowadays; 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Owing to the fact that Good Friday 
and Quarter Day synchronised this year, 
a large numher of clergymen, with a 
sense of the appropriate, preached 


moving sermons. 


« * 
♦ 


The Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon, a pro- 
minent Welsh Nonconformist minister, 
has told an interviewer that he lias no 
doubt as to the identity of the anony- 
mous author of The Perfidious Welsh- 
man. Said he: “He is a Welshman 
sure enough. Of course the whole of 
his charges is a tissue of lies.” The 
“of course” seems to us a 
wee bit unfortunate. 


the establishment of a similar party for 
India. The wisdom of the new move 
seems doubtful, for it will probably 
mean that funds will be diverted from 
England to the East. Keie would seem 
to have forgotten the invaluable advice, 

“ Never introduce your Donoi*s to a Pal.” 
^ * 

4: 

M. Joseph Cuailley’s book on British 
India, just published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan, makes it quite clear, by the 
way, why our Labour Members have so 
much sympathy for the Hindus. In 
India, our author tells us, “at first 
sight everybody seems to be taking part 
in some common toil ; as a matter of 


^ * 

* 

III an article on the “Im- 


mutability of Egypt” Mr. H. 

Hamilton Fyfe mentions that 
in a museum he was assisted 
! by a smart, English-speaking 
' native attendant, who, having 
answered enquiries, sat down, 
took his boot off, and pro- 
ceeded to chiropody. Here 
is immutability indeed. There 

is still corn in Egypt. 

* ^ 

* 

“At Cairo,” states a care- 
lessly - edited contemporary,, 

“Mr. Roosevelt" was met afe| 
the station by a large crowdi 
of the better class of Egyptians^ 
in European dress with tar- 
brushes.” While Mr. Roose- 
velt’s pro-British views havesj 
undoubtedly caused a certain 
amount of irritation among i 
tlie natives, this suggestion, 
that an attempt was made to 
tar and feather the Ex-Pee3I- 

UENT is not strictly true. 

* ^ 

* 

“Bidding farewell to Lord 
Selboene, the Bechuana chief 
Khama said that he and his 
people were in tears at the 
departure of his Excellency.” A worthy 
representative of the Yellow Press is 
said to have given to this item of news 
the sensational heading : — 

Floods in Beohuanaland. 

❖ ^ 

German discipline is a very fearful 
and wonderful thing. A soldier who 
attempted to commit suicide the other 
day was charged with stealing the 
bullet with which he shot himself; 
and a marine who dropped a treasury 
chest into the sea has been accused of 
theft, although he only attempted to 
float a loan. 

* 

Following on an impassioned liarangue 
at the Independent Labour Conference; 
by an Indian friend of his named Pal, ! 
Mr. Keir Hardie has been advocating! 




,j. w 'i 



THE DANGERS OF THE STREETS. 

Lktle Girl “Look, Auntie, there’s a tooe man with a vtooden 
LEG. Can't I give him a penny ? ” 

Aiint “Certainly not, dear. I have no doubt he’s an impostor.” 


fact, several persons are looking on at ; 
the labour of one. Out of five people; 
who seem to be working, one is doing 
nothing, one is resting, one is looking 
on, and another is helping the previous 
three.” Here, without doubt, we have 
our British Workman’s long-lost brother. 

* Ht 

Interviewed by a representative of 
The Express on the subject of Mr. 
Sinclair’s article, the Editress of The 
Herald of Health mentioned the case of 
a swarthy foreigner who lived for fifteen 
days on water only, with the result that 
at the end of that time his skin was 
much fairer. Was it, we would respect- 
fully ask, water only, or was there not 

perhaps a mixture of soap with it ? 

* * 

* 

' It is said that the new prison for 


habitual convicts at Parkhurst Erest, 
Isle of Wight, will comprise a billiard- 
room and a fine recreation ground. At 
this rate the time of our Criminal Court 
of Appeal will soon be taken up by 
appeals against acquittals. 

* 

Wholesale reforms in the law relating 
to Coroners’ Inquests are proposed by 
the Departmental Committee which has 
been inquiring into the question, and 
many persons have decided to postpone 
their suicides until the improvements 
are introduced. 

* 

Some coroners, it transpires, are paid 
by fees— £1 6s. Sd. for each 
inquest. This arrangement, 
it is proposed, .should be abol- 
ished. I he temptation to 
kind-hearted friends of the 
coroner to help him when he 
is not doing well should un- 
doubtedly be removed. 

* 

Hearing that the Royal Zoo- 
logical vSociety is no .v showing 
a number of Sugar Birds at 
Regent’s Park, an enterprising 
German firm is said to have 
offered the Society a number 
of Marzipan animals on sale 
or return. ^ ^ 

* 

A contemporary publishes 
an article drawing attention 
to the many uses to which a 
handkerchief may be put. It 
omits to mention, however, 
that for small boys, when 
playing Pirates, one of their 
handkerchiefs will generally 
form an admirable black flao'. 

He 

hir. Leader’s picture, Surrci/ 
HillSj has been stolen for the. 
second time from the Welling- 
ton Art Gallery, New Zealand. 
So far no clue has been found 

to the thief, who, if there be 

anything in the saying, est celare 
artem '^ would appear to be a more suc- 
cessful artist than Mr. Leader. 

He He 

He 

Under the auspices of the Agricult ly- 
ral Organisation Society a special poultry 
and egg train is to run, later in the 
month, from Paddington through &utli 
Wales. It will be accompanied by a 
staff of expert lecturers. A proposal 
that these learned men, with a view to 
rivetting attention, shall wear Ghantecler 
costumes, is said to be under considera- 
tion. ^ ^ 

H! 

The Liberal members of the Society 
for the Prevention of Premature Buiial 
are delighted to hear that an attempt is 
to be made towards the end of the month 
to resuscitate the Budget. 
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A QUIET HOUR. 

'‘Hckbred up?” suggested Frank, 
linking hU arm in mine. 

No, thanks, old chap,” I said. “ I hn 
going to have an hour’s quiet reading.” 

Frank disengaged himself, gazed at 
me sadly, and went his way. 

There are author s who resemble 
certain winding roads or dangerous 
hills— if you try them at too great a 
speed you come a cropper. For the 
safe negotiation of their works I am in 
the habit of retiring to my hermitage. 
It is a delusion in the household thatj 
nobody dares interrupt me there. In 
an easy-chair I settled myself comfort- 
ably and read for five splendid minutes ; 
then it occurred to me that a cigar 
would be particularly pleasant. My 
case was in the pocket of an overcoat 
downstairs. I fetched it and resettled. 

“ George, dear,” enquired a clear voice 
(the cigar had a half-inch of beautiful 
white ash), ‘‘have you seen Dorothy’s 
doll’s deck-chair?” I turned to con- 
front the usually delightful person who 
peered at me from the half-opened door. 

“ 1 have not seen Dorothy’s dob’s 
deck-chair,” I replied formidably. “Nor 
have I perceived the pen-wiper of the 
lamp-lighter’s nephew. Really.” 

“But you mended it, only this 
morning.” 

“ I never touched his pen-wiper in all 
my life.” 

“(ih. . . . Are you reading ? ” 

“ No ; I am papering the room, 
darling. The room needs papering. 
Do you like the paper ? The husband 
of the gardener’s wife has not any paper 
in his room, poor chap— not even The 
BaUtj ” 

“The curate’s just called. Shall I 
send him up ? ” 

“ Leave me ! ” I exclaimed— but the 
door had already closed. 

Particularly fine was the ensuing 
paragraph of the volume, and greatly 
proud was I, as I sank into the deep 
cushions, of having grasped its main 
idea. A serene glow of satisfaction took 
possession of me. What gi*and fellows 
these old ^ philosophers were ! What 
anchor-chains of thought they forged 
from their white-hot conceptions I listen 
to this : — 

“ Got a stamp, old boy ? ” 

It was the lady who is popularly 
known as Auntie NeR. Marking my 
place, I set the book aside. 

“Helen, ’ I said, “I will not deny it; 
I have a stamp. Do you want one ? ” 

“No. I came in for the fern-pot.” 
We regarded each other steadily. 

“ Shall I lick it ? ” I enquired meekly. 

“ And affix it for you ? ” 

“Yes, p ease.” 

“Would you like me to run to the 
post, Helen ? ” 


“ No thanks. Pay you to-morrow.” 

“Numerous considerations,” observed 
my author, when I had regained the 
sense of the argument and become calm, 
“pointing towards deep, unfathomable 
regions, present themselves here,” The 
consideration which presented itself to 
me, after a few minutes had passed, was 
that one of my fingers was sticky. You 
can’t read decently with sticky fingers. 
I rose, sought the bath-room, and washed 
my hands. Returning, I made to re- 
plenish the fire, and discovered that 
there was no coal. Ringing the bell, I 
waited until fuel had been fetched. 

“Nature does not make all great 
men,” pursued the luminous unturned 
page, “ in the selfsame mould. Addison 
says ” 

“ Daddy 1 ” (This must have been 
Addison’s earlier manner.) “Daddy! 
You don’t know what I’ve got.” 
Dorothy climbed on my knees and sat 
on the book. 

“ Go away,” I said austerely. 

“Open your mouf and shut your 
eyes,” commanded Dorothy. ... It 
was a sugar-almond, and I nearly swal- 
lowed the thing. 

“Let me look at it.” (I opened my 
mouth.) “0-ohl The pink’s almost 
gone. Now suck hard and you come to 
the nut. Is it nice? Put your cigar 
awav, or you can’t suck proper.” 

“Dorothy,” I said, “I want to read.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because — ^li’m — ^because it improves 
my mind.” 

“Don’t you ever want to play wiv 
me?” 

“I played with you this morning.” 

“But that was 7iours and /lours ago. 
Can you feel the nut yet? ” 

“No. Cali Mumm3\ Where’s Miss 
Smith? She ought to put you to bed.” 

“ She’s teaching Unky Frank to p’ay 
brilliards.” (Ah, Frank!) “Just one 
game.” I smiled, sighed, succumbed. 

“ What shall it be ? ” 

“Bh’man’s-buff. You be bli’man 
first.” 

“In all times and places,” my author 
murmured between the shut pages, “the 
Hero has been worshipped.” Am I not 
a Hero? Dorothy worships me; and 
Dorothy’s mamma once said 

“ George, have you seen Dor Oh, 

you darlings!” Being bli’man, I 
couldn’t dodge the kiss. 

“ Good night, daddy, fankyou. Is the 
nut froo ? ” And, as the nut was through, 
and I seemed by now to have mislaid 
the thread of my author’s argument, I 
went off to relieve Miss Smith. 


“ The Recorder ultimately adjourned the 
case to enable the Crov\n to have the law in- 
volved by senior counsel .”— SJveninq 
Herald. 

How often this happens. 


[April 6, 1010. 


[ TOO MANY DAYS AGO. 

(With apologies to the autk t of “A Few Dam 
Ago^ in “ The here.”) 

If any of my readers— if I have readers 
— should feel surprise at the remark- 
I able antiquity of some of the paragraphs 
in this column I hasten to assure him 
that it is no fault of mine. I hold myself 
guiltless of a system which makes it 
necessary for a writer to pen on the 16th, 
say, of the month, the aiticle which his 
readers will not see until the 25th. 
That is one of the penalties of demand- 
ing pictures along with text. 


One of the most interesting episodes 
in connection with Queen Anne’s funeral, 
which I could not he p witnessing, as 
my taxi was held up for an hour by the 
procession (at great expense to me), was 
the unhorsing of .one of the officers. 
Why it should be so humiliating to be 
thrown from the saddle I leave to 
psychologists to decide. Enough for me 
that I felt, and knew that every one 
else was feeling, a mortification and 
grief equal to the rider’s own : surely a 
remarkable example of sympathy. 


To return to the question of taxis, 
surely some day a taxi-cab builder will 
arise with enough brains to devisa some 
system of communication with the driver 
less clumsy than opening the door and 
less awkward than speaking, like Pyra- 
mus and Tliishe through a hole in the 
wall. My own habit — and, as my readers 
know, I now live entirely in these vehicles 
—is to arrange with the driver (before I 
get in) a code of taps on the glass ; and 
then all is well. One tap = turn to the 
right; two taps = turn to the left; 
three taps = stop ; and so on. 


When are we to be provided with a 
lift at the National Gallery? It is a 
scandal that in this treasure-house of art 
the visitor should be expected to put 
one foot before the other to climb the 
steps. Art that is worth seeing is worth 
seeing in comfort. 


The cricket season is, thank heaven ! 
upon us again, and the boring pursuit 
of the football will cease for a while. 
None too soon. But how pleasant it 
would bs if someone in authority could 
assure us that at Lord’s it would be 
possible to get something to eat at lunch- 
time on the big match days, and that 
the tea interval was to be abolished for 
ever. • Has Mr. Fry chosen his new 
county yet, I wonder ? W. W. W. 


Matrimony. A young gentleman wishes to 
meet a yonng lady.”— gcutsman. 

Yes, that ’s how it begins. 
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MR. PUNCH’S IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. 

FOUR SELECTED EXAMPLES IK WAX. 



The Domestic Home. 


The Musical Home. 



The Scientific Home. 


The Literary and Artistic Home. 


'' THE GRIP.” 

Conceiving- that the wit and wisdom 
of Messrs. Granville Barker and Ber- 
nard Shaw are as undeniable as their 
inability or reluctance to introduce move- 
ment into their dramas is regrettable, 
Mr. Arthur Collins has, we are de- 
lighted to learn, arranged with these 
authors to collaborate with Messrs. 
Ralkigh and Hamilton in the next great 
Drury Lane production. Of the won- 
derful quadruple masterpiece that will 
result, and is now in process of con- 
struction, we are privileged in being 
able to give the following advance 
synopsis. The play will be entitled The 
Grip, in four Acts. 

Act I. — ^A desolate strip of the L. and 
K. W. Railway line between Berkhani- 
sted and Tring. There are four sets of 
metal tracks, and between each pair of 
rails is an armchair, on w’-hich are 
seated lAeut.-Col. Eohinsoii (an ex-ofificer 
now iix the hardware business), Mrs. 
Brown (his housekeeper), Miss Brown 
(her daughter), and Mr. Thomas Jones 


(her fiance). The quartette proceeds to 
discuss 

Socialism, 

The Canals in Mars, 

Plural Voting, 

Confucianism, 

Bedspreads. 

In the middle of Bedspreads the Car- 
lisle express (real) arrives suddenly and 
carries off Mrs. Brown. {Curtain.) 

Act II. — A peak in the Alps. The 
survivors of Act I, accoutred with axes, 
alpenstocks, ropes and spectacles, are 
scaling a difficult pitch, and continuing 
! the adjourned discussion on Bedspreads. 
From this they drift naturally into 
Anti-vivisection, 

Vegetarianism, 

Christian Science, 

Bimetallism, 

Japanese Art 

During the last topic the Lieut-Golonel 
is seized with vertigo, and plunges into 
a bottomless abyss (real). {Curtain.) 

Act III. — A tight-rope over the 
Niagara Palls (real water). On this the 
two protagonists are balancing. After 


some brisk repartee on Tariff Reform 
and the Sex question, during which the . 
fire-proof curtain is twice lowei*ed and 
raised rapidly, Miss Brown invites Mr. 
Jones to chase her. This he proceeds 
to do, but misses his footing and falls. 
In an agony of remorse she plunges 
after him. {Curtain.) 

Act IV. — The interior (profusely de- 
corated) of St. Paul’s Church, Knights- 1 
bridge. The two lovers, both with bad ; 
colds after their recent wetting, and , 
in convict’s dress (they have been im- 
prisoned, as it transpires, for giving an 
unlicensed acrobatic entertainment with- 
in the boundaries of the British Empire), 
are about to be married. They wiungle 
for, some twenty minutes on Eugenics 
and the Divorce Law, and the ceremony ; 
proceeds. Just as it is over and they 
are on the point of being conducted to 
separate solitary confinement by the 
prison warders, a King’s messenger 
arrives up the aisle in a motor-car with 
a free pardon from His Majesty. Re- 
joicing and National Anthem. {Final 
Curtain.) 
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MR. ROOSEVELT IN ENGLAND. 

(Exiraded from the Eebdomadary Journal of the Boosevelt 
Boujid-Trip'^) 

I. 

To-day (Monday) Mi*. Roosevelt, liaviiig arrived at Cliaring 
Cross on the previous night, addressed the members of the 
London County Council at the Comity Hall in Spring 
Gardens. Mr. Roosevelt was received in state by the Chair- 
man and the Aldermen, and was conducted to his place by 
Mr. Hayes Fisheu and Sir John Benn. In an impassioned 
speech, which occupied two hours in delivery, he adjured the 
Council to neglect party, not to bother about the rates, and 
to sound the death-knell of municipal trading of all kinds. 
What, he asked, did a tram-line more or less matter, and 
why should not all needy parents of at least twelve children 
be fed and clothed at the expense of the ratepayers ? At 
this stage Mr. Hayes Fisher and Sir John Benn left the Hall ; 
but Mr. Roosevelt, nothing daunted, continued his address. 
Eventually the meeting adjourned in confusion after an 
enthusiastic vote of thanks to the distinguished visitor had 
been passed by a majority of one on a total vote of three. 

li. 

To-day (Tuesday) Mx. I^sevelt paid his long-promised 
visit to the Houses of Parliament. Members of both Houses 
had assembled in Westminster Hall to do him honour, a 
mixed guard of honour being furnished by the 1st Regiment 
of Life Guards and the Middlesex Yeomanry. The Speaker 
of the House of Commons and the Lord Changelloe led Mr. 
Roosevelt to the brass plate commemorating the position of 
Strafford during his trial ; and Mr. Roosevelt then began 
his harangue by dwelling in scathing terms on the contrast 
between the material splendour of an Archbishop and the 
needy wretchedness of a labourer out of employment. No 
Archbishop, he thought; should receive a stipencL ^of more 
than £100 a year paid quarterly in 'advance, and both of 
them ought to be compelled by law to pass at least eleven 
months of every year in a slum dwelling. At this point the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was unfortunately called away by 
a long-standing previous engagement. Mr. Roosevelt, con- 
tinuing, poured scorn on such efforts as might from time to 
time be made by the Bench of Bishops to preach and enforce 
the superannuated doctrines of peace amongst mankind. 
Having thus cleared the Hall of all the Bishops, Mr. 
Roosevelt went on to deliver a glowing panegyric on War as 
the reinvigorator of nations. ^ He was himself, he said, no 
supporter of the obsolete privileges possessed and exercised 
by the House of Lords, but at the same time he felt bound 
to commend that House for throwing down the gauntlet 
to an upstart and ignorant assembly like the House of 
Commons, who, for their part, deserved nothing but praise 
for the way in which they had determined to. assert their 
privileges against a most unwarrantable encroachment. 
Both these Houses ought, he thought, to wield a perpetual 
Veto ‘against one another. They might then combine to 
build ten Dreadnoughts a week and to make every man, 
woman and child a soldier— a course which he himself had 
determined to pursue when, if ever, he returned to the 
United States. Let them use the big stick on one another 
and on foreign nations and aH might yet be well. Finally 
Mr. Roosevelt shook the hand of his remaining audience (a 
deaf peer whose name did not transpire), and left 'West- 
minster in a taxi-cab. 

* • • ' * III. 

, Unfortunately, .Mr. Roosevelt’s promised lecture at 
.Windsor Castle oh “The Duties and Rights of Royalty” 
i^has had to be postponed, Mr. Roose^lt having been sum- 
moned to Berlin by the Kaiser and the Imperial ChanceUor 

1 to^settle the vexed question of the Prussian franchise. 

THE GILDED PILL. 

(A Sorrow of the first Tee.) 

[One 'result of the rubber boom has been to raise the price of the 
best golf halls from 2s. to 2s. Ct^.] 

Bang in the blessed spinney there he goes ! 

(Was ever round so rottenly begun ?) 

The last survivor of my “ silver crows, 

He shall not leap into the morning sun, 

He shall not through the bristling bunkers roam, 

Nor gambol in the furzes any more ; 

Now he has journeyed to his long, long Rome, 

Peace to his hand-made core. 

We shall not look upon his like again, 

That pallid face with cicatrices marred, 

That sometimes in the reedy swamp has lain, 

And sometimes in the meadow primrose-starred 

All but an inch or so has tucked away, 

And answered nothing to the niblickr’s call — 

What ? Did you speak, my caddie ? Yes, you may 
Put down another ball. 

But not his equal, Edward, not his mate ,* 

In former days I might have dared indeed, 

Cheered by the rosy chance of hitting straight, 

To sacrifice a second of his breed. 

Silvanns only knows what flowery nooks 

Have stifled, ere to-day, the dying throb 

Of countless unremembered “ daws ” and “rooks'” 
Costing the bard two bob. 

But now the skyey brutes have grown more dear 

And vendors hope to rush me half-a-crown, 

I draw the line ; there is no patent sphere, 

No airy creature of approved renown 

For whom I mean to pay that famine price. 

The good old tax 1 11 bear, but naught above, 

Not for a glittering bird of Paradise, 

Not for a Paphian dove. 

Pile me the mound again ; and let us place 

A feebler victim on the altar-top, 

Some poor concoction of a hybrid race, 

How slow to move, how resolute to stop ! 

See where the wretched thing has gone and rolled ! 

You say the party next beMnd us swears : 

Ah well, it may be just : perhaps they hold 

A heap of rubber shares. 

Apropos of the newly revived “Parade of the Black 
Knight,” at Asliton-imder-Lyne, The Daily Mail says : — 

“ The Black Knight was a tyrant in the fifteenth century who lived at 
the Old Rail, Ashton, now demolished. He was notorious for the large 
number of wives he had, and his summary method of disposing of them 
by rolling them down a hill in a spiked barrel. Loft to individual 
enteiprise, the custom had ol late years fallen into decay.’* 

Perhaps it was as well. In the hands of a really enterprising 
individual it must have been a very unpleasant custom for 
the wife. 

“ In all the churches in Ipswich, including those of the Noncon- 
formist bodies, Eastertide was observed. Many of the -Episcopalian 
churches were more or less elaborately adorned; this custom, indeed, is 
becoming general.”— Anglian Daily Times. . * 

Heavens, how Ipswich is going ahead ! 

“ Swedish gentleman (21) wants to exchange language with an 
English lady or gentlenmi.'"— Scotsman. 

Shame I (And only twenty one !) 
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THE DEPARTMENTAL SYSTEM. 

(By the Solieitors Olerh,) 

I SIT in a vast marble ball, filled with 
electric light, heated to a nicety by the 
most expensive heating apparatus, sup- 
plied with hits and every modern con- 
venience. I am in the Land Registiy 
Office, and asking myself, Where does 
the money come from?’* I am also 
wondering whetlier the Client, who is 
by a gracious legislature compelled to 
patronise this institution every time he 
wan^s to transfer his London property, 
is a wealthy man. I hope he is, because 
he has to pay for the conveyance of liis 
land by the good old system which! 
works* well, and the nice new system 
which does not. This imports variation 
into life ; it is an elective bar to mono- 
tony ; but it is costly. Yet he must be 
wealthy, or how could he be a client ? 

I am ushered into the Official’s room. 
There is a nice fire in the grate, and the 
Official is just about to read his morning 
paper. I have C3me to see him over a 
matter of a 7$, 6d. stamp. We converse 
about stamps generally, this Official 
and 1. By a natural and easy process 
we get from the abstract to the concrete, 
and I am informed bit by bit that there 
is something abouit my stamp that only ■ 
Somerset House can properly appreciate, j 
♦ # * # 
Somerset House and I are old friends. 
We understand each other. I have no 
difficulty in gathering, during the course 
of conversation, that the Land Registry, 
modest creature, is ire dly the connoisseur 
of this particular stamp. Let the Land 
Registry only condescend to initial the 
stamp, and Somerset House will then do 
the dirty work. * ‘ 

The walk between the two places is 
pleasant and bea-s repetition. 

* * * « 

The Official is stoking his fire when 
I enter. I explain what Somerset House 
want, and explain it again. The Official 
summons another Offirial. We are in- 
jtroduced; we pull our chairs up to the 
fire, and for the third time I explain. 
.They at once grasp the outline of the 
idea, and pencils. are produced. The 
'second Official returns to his nest, the 
I first, to his paper, and I to Somerset 
. House. 

, « * * * 
There is another man at Somerset 
House. He is proud, and cannot con- 
ceive what his colleague was up to. - He 
feels that Somerset House ought to 
have done the initialling and the Land 
.‘Registry the dirty work. But, as I 
liy^e said, tl^e House and I are old 
i^riends, and I know how to take a joke. 

r * . . ' # * * * 

j .The fire in. the Official’s room isi 
, getting,' perhaps, a little too hot. How- 
•ever, ^‘How are you getting on withi 



that stamp of yours ? ” says the Official. 
L explain that, having made a little 
investigation of my own, I have dis- 
covered a special Stamp Department in 
this very building. I have left it there 
for a week, so that they may see if they 
can think out something for me. “ Do 
you know,” says the Official, “I am 
becoming quite interested in that stamp 
of yours. What exactly is the matter j 
with it ? I am afraid I did not listen 
very carefully when you first told me 
about it.” I explain that I want it 
cancelled and the 7s, 6d, back. Why 
do I want it cancelled? Because it 
ought never to have been put on. Then 
why, if he may ask without seeming 
rude, was it put on ? Because he, the 
Official, told me to. “Did I really 
now?” he says. “How very inter- 
esting 1 But tell me, how did you ever 
come to find out that it ought never to 
have been put on ? ” “ They told me so 
at Somerset House.” “Ah,” he said. 
“ Well, they probably hnowJ' 

* * * * 

The week has elapsed. The Stamp 
Department have thought the matter! 


over. The Land Registry has exchanged 
messages with Somerset House. (I have 
been the messenger.) There has been 
no hurry, no hustle, no bickering, no ill- 
feeling. Once only the Official inter- 
vened, courteous and quiet as ever. 
Consideration has shown him that 
Somerset House was quite right. The 
stamp ought never to have been put on 
the registration. How he knows this is 
because the registration on which the 
stamp was put ought never to have 
been made. FinaUy I sign several 
documents and get the seven and six- 
pence back in penny stamps. 

I say good-bye to the Official, won- 
dering whether the Cbent is possibly 
rich enough to stand it. The Official says 
good-bye to me, wondering whether to 
put another lump of coal on or not. 

Consolation. 

“ Chills caught on the football field Lave 
often proved iatal, but it must be borne in 
mind that consumption might have killed them 
had they never taken part in football.’^ — Tit-hits, 

Luckily there is always a something. 
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NAPOLEON AT WORK. 

When I am in any doubt or difficulty 
I say to myself, What would Napoleon 
have done?” Tbe answer generally 
comes at once • He would have bor- 
rowed from Henry,” or ** He would have 
said bis aunt was ill ” — the one ob- 
viously right and proper thing. Then 
I weigh in and do it. 

“ What station ’s this ? ” said. Beatrice, 
as the train began to slow up. ** Baby 
and I want to get home.” 

Whitecroft, I expect,” said John, 
who was reading the paper. “Only 
four more.” 

“It s grown since we were here last,” 
I observed. “Getting quite a big 
place.” 

“ Good ; then we Ve at Hillstead. 
Only three more stations. Hooray ! ” 

I looked out of the window, and had 
* a- sudden suspicion. 

“ Where have I heard the name 
Byres before?” I murmxired thought- 
fully. 

“ You haven’t,” said John. Nobody 
has.” 

“Say ‘Byres,’ baby,” urged Beatrice 
happily. 

“You’re quite sure that there isn’t 
anything advertised called ‘Byres’? 
You’re sure you can’t drink Byres or 
rub yourself down with Byres ? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Well, then, we must be at Byres.” 

There was a shriek from Beatrice, as 
she rushed to the window. 

“ We re in the wrong train— Quick ! 
Get the bags ! — Have you got the rug ? — 
Where s the umbrella ? — Open the win- 
dow, stupid ! ” 

I got up and moved her from the door. 

“ Leave this to me,” I said calmly. 
“ Porter !— porter/.^— PORTER I ! ! — Oh, 
guard, what station ’s this ? ” 

“Byres, Sir.” 

“Byres?” 

“ Ye-*, Sir.” He blew his whistle and 
the train went on again. 

“ At any rate we know now that it tvas 
Byres,” I remarked, when the silence 
I began to* get oppressive. 

“It’s all very well for you,” Beatrice 
burst out indignantly, “ but you don’t 
think about Baby. We don’t know a 
bit where we are ” 

“That ’s the one thing we do know,” 
I said, “We’re at this little Byres 
place.” 

“It was the porter’s fault at Liverpool 
Street,” said John consolingly. “He 
told us it was a through carriage.” 

“I don t care whose fault it was ; I ’m 
only thinking of Baby.” 

“ What time do babies go to bed as a 
rule?”^ 

“ This one goes at six.” 

“Well, then, she’s got another hour. 
Now, what would Napoleon have done?” i 


your 


“Napoleon,” said John, after careful 
thought, “would have turned all your 
clothes out of your bag, would have put 
the baby- in it diagonally, and have 
bored holes in the top for ventilation. 
That’s as good as going to bed— you 
avoid the worst of the evening mists. 
And people would only think you kept 
caterpillars.” 

Beatrice looked at him coldly. 

“That’s a way to talk of 
daughtei*,” she said in scorn. 

“Don’t kid him,” I begged. “We 
may want him. Now I ’ve got another 
idea. If you look out of the window you 
observe that we are on a single line.” 

“Well, I envy it And, however 
single it is, we’re going away from 
home in it” - ‘ 

“ True. But the point is, that ho 
train can come back on it until we’ve 
stopped going forward. So, you see, 
there ’s no object in getting out of this 
train until it has finished for the day, 
as it were. Probably it will go back 
itself before long, out of sheer boredom. 
And it ’s much better waiting' here than 
on a draughty Byres platform.” 

Beatrice, quite seeing the point, 
changed the subject 

“There’s my trunk will go on to 
Brookfield, and the wagonette will meet 
the train, and as we aren’t there it will 
go away without the trunk, and all. baby’s 
things are in it.” 

“She’s not complaining,” I said. 
“ She ’s just mentioning it” 

“ Look here,” said John reproachfully, 
“we’re doing all we can. We’re both 
thinking like anything.” He picked up 
liis paper again. 

I was beginning to get annoyed. It 
was, of course, no good to get as anxious 
and excited as Beatrice; that wouldn’t 
help matters at all. On the other hand, 
the entire indiffeience of John and the 
baby was equally out of place. It seemed 
to me that there was a middle and Napo- 
leonic path in between these two extremes 
which only I was following. To be con- 
vinced that one is the only person doing 
the right thing is always annoying. 

“I’ve just made another discovery,” 
I said in a hurt voice. “ There ’s a map 
over John’s head, if he’d only had the 
sense to look there before. There we 
are,” and I pointed with my stick; 
“there s Byres. The line goes round 
and round and eventually goes through 
Dearmer. We get out at Dearmer, 
and we ’re only three miles from Brook- 
field.” 

“ What they call a loop line,” assisted 
John, “because it’s in the shape of a 
loop.” 

“It’s not so* bad as it might be,” 
admitted Beatrice grudgingly, after 
studying the map, “but it’s five miles 
home from Dearmer; and what about mv 
trunk?” 


I sighed and pulled out a pencil. 

“It s very simple. We write a tele- 
gram: ‘Stationmaster, Brookfield. Sen^ 
wagonette and trunk to wait for us at 
Dearmer station.’ ” 

“Love to mother and the children^”, 
added John. 

, Our train stopped again. I summoned 
a porter and gave him the telegram. 

“ It ’s so absurdly simple,!’ I repeated^ 
as the train went on. “Just a little 
presence of mind ; that ’s all.” 

We got out at Dearmer and gave up 
our tickets to the porter-station-master- 
signalman. 

“ What ’s this ? ” he said. “ These are 
no good to me.” 

“ Well, they ’re no good to us. We ’ve 
finislied with them.” 

We sat in the waiting-room with him 
for half-an-hoLir and explained the situ- 
ation. We said that, highly as we 
thought of Byres, we had not wantonly 
tried to defraud the com, any in order to 
get a sight of the place ; and that, so far 
from owing him three shillings apiece, 
we were prepared to take a sovereign to 
say nothing more about it. . . And still 
the wagonette didn’t come. 

“ Is there a post-office here ? ” I asked 
the man. “ Or a horse ? ” 

“ There might be a horse at the ‘Lion.’ 
There ’s no post-office.” 

“Well, I suppose I could wire to 
Brookfield station from here ? ” 

“Not to Brookfield.” 

“ But supposing you want to tell the 
station - master there that the train ’s 
off the line, or th?it you ve won the 
first prize at the Flower-show in the 
vegetable class, how would you do it ? ” 

“ Brookfield ’s not on this line. That’s 

why you’ve got to pay tliree shill ” 

“Yes, yes. You said all that. Then 
I shall go and explore the village.” 

I explored, as Napoleon would have 
done, and I came back with a plan 
“Tnere is no hor-e,” I haid to my 
eager audience; “but I have found a 
bicycle. The landlady of the ‘ Lion ’ will 
be delighted to look after Beatrice and 
the baby, and will give her tea; John 
will stay here with the bags in case the 
wagonette turns up, and I will ride 
to B ookfield and summon help.” 

“That’s all right,” said John, “only 
I would .suggest that I go to the ‘Lion ’ 
and have tea, and Beatrice and the 
child ” 

We left him in disgust at his selfish- 
ness, I established the ladies at the 
inn, mounted the bicycle, and rode off. ’ 
It was a windy day, and I had a long 
coat and a bowler hat. Alter an ex- 
tremely unpleasant two mil s soine- 
thing drove past me. I lifted up my 
head and looked round. It was the 
wagonette. c- 

I rode back behind it in triumph. 
When it turned np the road to the 
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First Jack Tar (to shipmates, icho have hired a very small cart and a very large horse). “ *0w are ye coin* to see where ye ’re 
COIN* WITH TjIAT THERE ELEPHANT IN FRONT OF YE ? ” 

S eond Jack Tar. “That's all bight, mate. Bill’b's goin’ to keep a look out to starboard, I’m coin’ to look out to pout, 

AND TH 'OSS' 'a GOT TO LOOK OUT AHEAD.” 


station, I Imrried straight on to the 
“ Lion ” to prepare Beatrice, I knocked, 
and peered i; to rooms, and knocked 
again, and at last the landlady came. 

“Er-is the lady ” 

“Oh, she ’s gone, Sir, a long time 
ago. A gen: leman she knew drove past, 
and she asked him to give her a lift 
home in his trap. She was going to 
tell the other gentleman, and he’d wait 
for yon.” 

“ Oh, yes. That ’s all right.” 

I returned my bicycle to its owner, 
distributed coppers to liis children, and 
I went up to the station. The porter came 
out to meet me. He seemed surprised. 

‘ \ The gentl eman thought you wouldn't 
he coming hack. Sir, as you didn’t come 
with, the wagonette.’’ 

‘M just went up to the * Lion ’ ” 

“Yessir. Well, he drove ofi quarter 
of, an hour ago ; said it was no good 
waiting for ' you, as you’d ride straight 
’ome when you found at Brookfield that 
the wagonette ’ad come.” 

' And now I ask, you — What would 
Napoleon have said ? A. A. M. 


OUR MISTER GIBBS. 

[“Here and there, still, are men and women 
who do wild delightfal things in the true spirit 
of folly, and who have leamt the secret of the 
laughing heart, caring not a hang for what the 
world thinks, or their next-door neighbour. I 
have known middle-aged men, and one an 
‘eminent educationalist’ (as he is described m 
the Press), who have played leap-frog on the 
village green, to tlie great delight of the villa- 
gers. I have seen a party of distinguished ' adies 
and gentlemen da ce a two-step across Trafalgar- 
square at midnight. I have seen a drawing- 
room full of ■ intellectuals ’ silent for two hours 
while they played at jig-saw puzzles. I know 
Lalf-a-dozen l.te ary men who have challenged 
each other to walk to Brighton, though some of 
them have never wa ked farther than Balham. 
Oh, gay-hearted Fools 1 Oh, noble Folly I ” — 
Mr. Puilip Gihls, in '^The Daily Chronide,^^ 
April 

I ’vE seen an Archimandrite dance a cake- 
walk in the Strand ; 

I ’ve seen a maddened ’bus horse charge 
into a German band; . 

I’ye seen upon a Scottish moor three 
German Jews in kilts ; 

I ’ve seen a tame gorilla caracoling upon 
stilts ; 


I’ve seen a M i jor-General bowl his 
grandson with a lob ; 

I’ve seen a Plymouth Brother riding 
barebacked on a cob ; 

I ’ve seen a Senior Proctor playing polo 
I in a wig ; 

:I’ve seen a piebald whippet running 
I races with a pig ; 

But lile was dull as ditch-water and flat 

i as cocoa-nibs 

I Until I read the joyous japes of Mr. 
Philip Gibbs. 


G-enerosity. 

“ Exchange first-class cigars against good 
stamps. G.ve for 28. worlh of stamps worth 
of cigars. Colonials preferred ,” — The Baz >ar. 

A good way of getting rid of half-a-dozen 
Tasmanian cigars. 

“ Last March there was only one instance of 
a day without rain fand only three iu tne whole 
month).” — / he Times, 

Solutions (accompanied by a* sixpenny 
postal order) should be sent to ihis 
oflSice. 
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FILIAL PIETY. 

Btwpman , “ Whose badge is that tod ’ee weari'^g, Missy ? ” 

Misfiy , “It’s Me. Hoskins’s. He’s dp for the eleotiok for the District Council,” 
Shopman , V Bur it ’s the wrong man.” 

Mis y . ** Yes, I know; but it’s Father.” 


OUR POET PEERS. 

The newspapers have been full of the 
contributions to a bazaar-book of 3Qaaxin:is 
prepared by the Garelochhead (Dum-’ 
bartonsliire) Golf Club. These included ^ 
a rhymed eulogy of golf by the Duke; 
of ARGTUi, which opens with the noble 
lines : — 

“ It gives to the bad the sleep of the just ; 

It lays the proud low in the bunker of dust ; 
It raises the humble to sit in tlie lap 
Of for^lune made kind by a fair handicap. 

; " man of adventure ’tis balm to his soul 

, happily into a hole. . , 


The same high level of achievement 
is maintained in the melodious verses 
of Lord Pjentlam), the Secretary for 
Scotland : — 

“ So I said it. and think not 1 said it in jest^ 
For you ’ll find it true to the letter, 

That the only thing old people ought to know 
best 

Is that young people ought to know better.’ * 

Viscount Gladstone of Lanark, the 
new Governor-General of South Afr ica, 
sends : — 

“ Fenr not for the future ; 

Weep not for the past” 


This couplet, we believe, has since 
been expanded to a stanza by a brilliant 
addition from the pen oi Lord Dunedik; — 

“ On the Scottish Jute, Ure 
Cannot be surpassed.” 

Amongst later delightfully humorous 
contributions to the bazaar-book is the 
following from Loid Carrington, the 
gifted President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, whose serious speeches are 
always listened to in the most awe- 
stricken silence in the House of Lords. 
It is surely not too much to say that this 
exquisitely pathetic morceau combines 
the pbignaiicy of Catullus with the 
simplicity of Heine ; — 

'd like to be a Viceroy 

" ' And with the Viceroys reign ; 

Ilojne Agric- Iture gives no scope 
. \ To my colossal brain. 

“ I ’d like to be a Viceroy, 

, • In fact, I ’m quite prepared ; 

But the dear old Daily Ohronkde 

Asserts I ‘can’t be spared.’ ” 

Lord PiRRiE, K.P., evinces his wide 
culture in the subjoined brilliant im- 
promptu: — 

“Non omnia possumus omnes. 

The scholar, versed in classic Greek 
May be unskilful with his cleek. 

The smartest, I est set-up Bimbashi 
May be a duffer with' the mashie. ' 

Lloyd George, that very'gifted Taffy, 

Is not a flyer with his baffy, I 

Ev’n I, who write the^e deathless rhymes, | 
Have missed the blooming ball sometimes.” 

Another amazingly coruscating con- 
tribution is the following quatrain from 
the polished pen of Lord Eversley, who, 
as Mr. Shaw-Lefrvre, was known as the 
wittiest of our sediles : — 

“Though never partial to the Muse, 

Your kind request . can’t refuse. 

I therefore heg you in these linos 

‘hlake hay while good old Phoebus shines.’ * 

Lord Courtney originally forwarded 
an epic poem on Proportional Represen- 
tation, but afterwards generously substi- 
tuted this dainty little stanza : — 

“ In my youth men studied 
Commerce, Letters, law ; 

Now tlipy spend the livelong day 
Over the Jig-saw.” 

Lastly, the Earl of Granard sends tlie 
following pithy distich fraught with a 
world of wistful meaning : — 

“ If life’s sopaetimes a burden to a baronet, 
Uneasier lies the head that wears a coronet.” 


“A camel corps was in waiting, but Colonel 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Koosuv.dt . . . elected to 
travel to-day in a dog car. Others of iheir 
immediate parly mounted horses or donkeys.” 

Boston Transcript. 

The Colonel modestly waving away the 
herds of c£unels, horses and donkeys, and 
selecting the humble dog — what a pic- 
ture for a Landseer ! (By the way, you 
did recognise him' as “ Colonel ’’ didn’t 
you?) 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary op Toby, M.P. 

Souse oj Commons, Tuesday, March 29. 
— ^To-day House preserved its unique 
record as the place where the unex- 
pected happens. At length Lords and 
Commons have actually come to grips 
on question Who shall he predominant 
partner. The ring is cleared. Round 
the roped enclosure gathers crowd 
eagerly watching. Natural to expect 
that the champions would comport them- 
selves in manner suitable to historic 
occasion. They were the pick. of ^ the i 
fi ghting *men . Now we should see some 
pietty play, some swift attack foiled by 
smart manoeuvre, feigned retreat leading 
up to sharp attack. 

To tell the truth there was nothing of 
the kind. Had the matter at issue been 
an ordinary amendment to commonplace 
clause, the manner of Premier and 
Leader of Opposition could not have 
been less emotional, the passion of 
the opposed hosts less deeply stirred. 
Asquith struck keynote by studiously 
restrained manner, unbroken moderation 
of phrase. Throughout he was frigidly 
argumentative. Made no aiDpeal to 
passion or prejudice. 

Fluellen Lloyd George, seated next 
to him, dumbly marvelled. How dif- 
ferent would have been the scene had 






ml 




The Flippant “Aristo.” 

‘*Ah, iny dear Asquith! so this is your 
I Revolution! iViost interesting, and so impres- 
siue— what ? ! ! ” 

The Leader of the Opposition made an 
attempt in a flippant manner to laugh these 
Resvdiitions out of court.” 

Mr. Winston CliuroKiU^ ^ 


it 








; \ 








Counsel fob run Prosecution. . 

, Asquith^s speech in moving his Anti-Veto Resolution, wldle a powerful and eloquent 
j indictment, was voted a shade too “frigidly argumentative.” 


he been standing at the Table on such 
occasion! B. fore he had reached his 
filth sentence this decorous crowd would 
have been transformed into a seething, 
shouting mass of humanity. 

Fringe Arthur, fresh from southern 
sea and sunlit clime, was in lighter 
mood. House gratefully laughed when 
he spoke with high scorn of “these 
piebald Resolutions,’’ “this harlequin 
scheme.” No one listening, otherwise 
ignorant of real state of affairs, would 
have conjectured that the House was 
entering upon battle round a great con- 
stitutional question, the issue fraught 
with the fate of the Government and the 
making of history. 

Only time Premier really stirred an 
audience to which the United States, 
France, Austria-Hungai'y and Japan con- 
tributed the presence uf their Ambassa- 
dors, was in the final passage, where 
he dealt with position of the Crown in 
respect of the Veto. Recalling how 
Queen Ei.tzabeth in a single Session 
vetoed 48 out of 91 Bills that had re- 
ceived the assent of both Houses of Par- 
liament, he empliatically declared “That 
royal veto, then and for long afterwards 
an active and potent enemy of popular 
rights, is dead as Queen Anne.” 

All eyes were turned upon the Heir 
Apparent to the Tarone- of the Tudors 


and the Stuarts, who, with elbows 
leaning on front of gallery over the 
clock, intently listened to this lesson in 
history. 

And has monarchy suffered? The 
loudest cheer of the sitting greeted the 
Premier’s answer to his own question. 

“ There is not a man among us, in what- 
ever quarter of this House he sits, who 
does not know that the Grown of this 
realm, with its hereditary succession, its 
prerogatives adjusted from generation to 
generation to the needs of the people and 
the call of the Empire, is held by our 
gracious Sovereign by a far securer 
tenure than ever fell to the lot of any of 
his Tudor or Stuart ancestors.” ^ 

Cheers broke forth again, rattling with 
fierce energy along the crowded Minis- 
terial benches, when the Premier, point- 
ing the moral of his story, roundly 
declared, “The absolute Veto of the 
Lords must follow the Veto of the 
Crown.” 

This was the one flash of fire in the 
long night’s talkee-talkee. 

Business done . — Prime Minister moved 
House into Committee to consider rela- 
tions between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Wednesday , — Cousin Hugh inadvert- 
ently put bis foot in it just now. 
Learned, if he did not know before, 
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that the House is exceedingly sensitive j 
about attack on any one of its sacred 
Membership whose constitutional mo- 
desty habitually withdraws him from the 
front of the stage and whose gentleness 
of manner indisposes him to withhold 
his right cheek from the hand that has 
smitten his left. ! 

Episode strayed into delivery of 
speech against Pbemter’s proposal to go 
into Committee on Veto question. Pic- 
turing the dreadful state of things that 
would accompany realisation of Minis- 
terial scheme, Cousin Hugh genially re- 
marked : ‘‘There is no greater hypocrisy 
than to represent the House of Commons 
as a free assembly,” 

This fell a little flat. Everyone knows 
Cousin Hugh’s stingingly epigramatic 
way of putting things; accepts it as 
a matter of course. This disappointing. 

; Cousin Hugh out for a shindy ; not to 
be disappointed. 

“Everyone knows it is not,” he 
asserted. 

Still no one moved to tread on the 
conveniently outspread coat-tail. Cousin 
Hugh grew desperate. 

“Does any hon. Member deny it?” 
he asked, looking searchingly along 
Labour ranks. 

It ’s a painful story, but must be told. 
Nobody moved. The coat-tails flapped 
unregarded on the unsympathetic floor! 

At this moment Cousin Hugh’s flaming 
eye -fell upon the winsome Winston 
■seatfedv on Treasury Bench smiling in 
innocence of middle-aged youth. Here 


was his chance. Citing case of Harold 
Cox, driven from House, as he said, 
because he was too independent to 
please its prejudices, he, casually as it 
were, remarked, “The Home Secretary 
had not courage and high principle 
enough to stand up in Mr. Cox’s 
defence.” 

Then the storm burst. If such wanton 
attack had been made on Fluellen 
Lloyd George, he might have been left 
to repel it unaided. But Winston! It 
was, as J. Ward remarked from under 
the eaves of his brown felt hat, like 
hitting a woman. 

Instantly upiose angry cries of 
“Order! Order!” “Withdraw! With- 
diaw!” Cousin Hugh, quickly per- 
ceived he had made a mistake. 

“ I did not,” he inconsequentially said, 
“ mean to throw any doubt on the right 
hon, gentleman’s moral character,” of 
which nobody had been thinking. 

“What did you do for Mr. Cox?” 
asked the voice from under the roof- 
tree of J. Ward’s hat. 

“I wrote a letter,” said Cousin Hugh, 
“ publicly and openly defending him.” 

Then came John Dillon’s opportunity 
and his triumph. 

“ That killed him,” he said. 

This is the shortest speech J. D. ever 
addressed to the House of Commons. 
The fact that it was ako .the most 
effective suggests a useful moral. ' 

Business done.— Debating Veto Eeso- 
lutions. - I - . , , 

• T/zwredai/.— R unciman, though young 


in years as Scotchmen count, has had a 
varied, alwuys distinguished, career inthe 
Commons. Little more than ten years 
since he entered the charmed circle. To- 
day is a Cabinet Minister in charge 
of important D.^partment. Sits at the 
Council Table close by Winston, who, 
before he found salvation, routed him 
out of Oldham and for a while seemed to 
have wrecked his Parli.imentaiy career. 
Two years ago, in charge of the latest 
Education Bill he seemed within an 
ace of succeeding where Birrell first, 
McKenna after, failed. On a certain 
afternoon, over tea and muflShs in the 
parlour of Lambeth Palace, the wester- 
ing sun looked upon the preliminaries 
to signing and sealing U concordat that 
would finally settle this long -vexed 
question. The sun set; so did the for- 
tunes of the Education Bill. The con- 
cordat proved to be a mirage. ' 

Of late Minister of , Education 
relegated to background. .Enjoying 
period of well-earned leisure. Suddenly 
dragged to the front and (in Parliamen- 
tary sense, of course) beaten insehsii;)le 
by question from Mr. Clough. The 
Yorkshireman, gloomy of countenance, 
stern in attitude, wants to know, “What 
is the portion of any expenses incurred 
by the Lindsey Coynly Cpuhcil, in 
respect of capital expenditure on acc ount 
of the provision of any public elemen- 
tary school, charged on the parish 
served by that school in accordance 
with Clause 18 (1) (c) of the Education 
Act, 190A” 

Read this backward and forward and 
see what you make of it. 

Runciman gallantly stood up to reply. 
Murmured words inaudible across the 
Table and dropped back in his seat. 

“Will the right lion, gentleman,” 
asked the implacable OiouGii, “ht me 
have a copy of that answer? ” 

“Yes, Sir,” feebly answered Runci- 
man, glad to be lot off so cheaply. Let 
to-morrow look after itself. SLifficient 
to the day is the question thereof. 

Business done . — Winston nails colours 
to the mast once more. 


“ Mr. Bylcs asked the Premier i£ any treaty 
existed between this coiintiy and France by 
which there was assured to loth countries in 
case of conflict the absolute mastery of the 
Mediterrauf an, 

Mr. Asquith. — No treaty of convention of the 
nature specified exists between this country 
and France .” — Daily J aper. 

Still, don’t bltime the Government, 
hastily. It’s a difficult sort of thing toi 
arrange off-hand. (N.B. The printerj; 
has, with our connivance, put pne.of/thl^ 
words in what are technically known as 
italics, with the object of making the 
joke leap more swiftly to the eye.,-(<'We 
are always ready to do anything like 
that for you.) 
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WHO^S WHERE. 

Mr. Pdkch's List of Arrivals ani> 
Departures : — 

ALABASTER. — ^Mrs. Enameline Ala- 
baster lias arrived at tlie Hotel Rouge- 
mont from Paris. 

BliAUBART.— Mr. Carl Blatjbart, of 
Eiferstein, has arrived at the Hotel 
Cassel. 

I CRACKER. —Mr. Bill Cracker, of 
I Whitechapel, has left Bow Street for 
Hollo\\ay. 

DORDLE. — ^Mr. Wallaby P. Dorble, 






BLAUBARl'.— Mr. Gael Blaotart, of • ///f,., ' / /. /. / 

Eiferstein, Las arrived at tLe Hotel ‘ it, 1 ^ '/.'// 

Oassel. 

CRACKER. -Mr. Bill Cracker, of ' /i i%'' ^ 

Whitechapel, has left Bow Street for VW’'-/’// // ,'WM^/Af// f'l'tKW' f ' 

'^7' ■ J' A iWiM if/'' >7 -M K- ■> 

DORDLE.— Mr. Wallaby P. Dordle, '‘/Mi- // imMw/MlT t//' ( ':Mi ^ ' ; 
of Seattle, Wash., has arrived at the //‘Mf /• ; /]k%t ' 

Hotel Bonanza. ''$M' f '‘I' ^ 

EPSTEIN. — Sir Emmakoel Epstein fylAV ' \ 


has arrived at the Hotel Brummel from 
his ancestral seat in the Beak country. 

FEjOHMAN. — ^Mr. Charles Frohmak, 
of New ^ork and London, is in one of 
those two places at once. 

GOLOFiNO. — ^TheOavoliere Golofino 
has arrived at the Hotel Stincadoro from 
Wiggsville. ’ , - 

HaRDTMUTH.— M r. Hardtmuth has 
arrived from Bavaria at the Hotel Poyntz 
per R.M.S. Pennsylvania. 

IKEY.— Mons. and Madame Ovidius 
Ikey have arrived a:; the Hotel Prodigue 
per R.M.S. Nasonio. 

JOPEi— Sir. Felix and Lady Jope 
; have arrived at the Hotel Mosaic from 
Jericho. 

KATANGA.— Prince Dorta Katakga 
has arrived at the Hotel Bibendum from 
Leopoldville. 

LO GNE. — Herr Onioo Logne, the Hun- 
garian violinist, has arrived at the 
Queen’s Hall irom Buda-Pesth. 

MJiiNOT. — ^The French poet and critic, 
Mons. Forget Menot, has arrived at 
the Savoy Hotel. 

NOBBER.— Senator Julius P. Nobber, 
of Tipperusalem, Oklahoma, has left the 
Hotel HusseU. for Ballybunnion, North 
Kerry. 

ONDERWATER.— Mr. and Mrs. Jak 
Onderwater have arrived at the Hotel 
Perrier from Dubheldam. 







PONTOPPIDAN. — Professor Hobo Simhim (aged '\2— producing plcture-poskard of favourite actress). ‘*I have a. collcctiox 


' Pontoppibak has arrived at the Hotel of a hundred at ho 
; Goluptious from Brandywine, TJ.S.A. Willmms (aged i: 

i QUAYLE.— Lord Quayle and the Hon. Smlilns. “Soull 
! Glory Quayle ,have left Heinemann’s ^ 

I Hotel for Castle Boomster, I. of M. Smyrna, Ky., has 
! RITZ.— ^Mr. E. Ritz, of Paris, has for Mantua, Italy. 

; arrived at the Waldorf Hotel. WALDORF. — 


OF A HUNDRED AT HOME.” 

Willmms (aged 11). “ I wish I had a hundred pnoTOGRApns of engines.’ 
Smlzins. “Soulless beast.*' 


Smyrna, Ky., has left the Hotel Milton ' 


Pedestrianism. 

“ 2-45 p,m. 100 miles race (final). 


SMITH. — Mr. JoE Sarnn, of Covent New York, has arrived at the Ritz 
Garden, has left Lockhart’s for Pearce Hotel. 


WALDORF.— Mr. E. Waldorf, of} 3-0 pm. 5 meter race (final).” 

3 W York, has arrived at the Ritz j Egyptian Daily Post 


, I vi\TnrTyr\nr\Trr r\ Tv/r distances come alike to them out 

and Plenty’s. XANTHOPOULO — Mi\ XAKTnopouio, 

TITTERS. — Sir Jeroboam and Lady of Bilkeston HaU, Newmarket, has left * 

Titters, of East Grinstead, have sailed the Hotel Cambria for Pentonville. 

from Liverpool per C.P.R. Co.’s R.MiS. Y'AW.— Miss Yaiiessa Yaw, of Winni- “ Oh April 7tli or 8tli he hoped the members 
Sardonie. peg, has sailed from Liverpool to Halifax of Ae Society woiUd he able to hstea to Mr. 


peg, has sailed from Liverpool to Halifax of the Society woiUd he able to listea to Mr 

•F T.-Tk-mic! WillrTnartn lAn-tnffl rvn at f.hA iLnor hsl 


j UMBER.— Mr. Rafael B. Umber, of in an open boat. 

' Siena, has left the Hotel Herkomer for ZANCIG. — Pi’ofessor Zanctg has re- 

^ , .1 i T»* 1 TT-.; 


Lewis Wilkinson lecture on one of the English | 
poets .” — Aldebtirgh Post. 


Cobalt. 


VERGIL. — Mr. Cicero Vergil, of I a prolonged tonr in Tibet. 


turned to Birmingham University after Of course, if they simply can’t bear it, 


they must leave as quickly as possible. 
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THE OLDEST INHABITANT. 

[The bcdy of Ea-Nefer, a high official in the 
Court of .Skefehu, of the fourth dynasty of 
Egj'pt, is six centuries older than any known 
mummy, and dates from about 3700 B.c. On 
the other hand, die skeleton of the palaeolithic 
man recently discovered in the Bordogne may 
be 20,000 years old.] 

Thah Time and his ravages tougher, | 
Immune as a gherkin from waste, 

0 antediluvian buffer ! — 

Embalmed in a resinous paste, • 

. Or ever the sistrum of Isis 

Was shaken (for all that I wot}, 

Aware of the world and its vices, 

And xtp to a lot. 

If the fates had permitted your bogey 
(Surviving along with the clay), 

And by now a respectable fogey 
Of fifty-six centuries, say, 

To be gummed with the spice of your 
cerements, 

My word, it would roll me a log 
Of fightings and feasts and endearments 
(Ra-Nefer, you'dog I) 

And I ween, like all elderly parties, 

The changes of Time you ’d deplore, 
For the truth of what love and what art is 
Was sacred to Dynasty IV. ; 

And the feeble and spiritless flavour 
Of notions that afterwards grew 
May have started, perhaps, with some 
shaver >-■ 

Like Rameses II. 

‘‘Long years,” you would say, “ere a 
varlet 

Invented your pyramid style, 

The Red Sea was something like scarlet, 
We did have some floods of the Nile ; 
In days when no suitor was craven, 

What amorous sighs we would mix ! 
What letters of love would be graven 
On barge-loads of bricks ! 

How absurd are these mummified minxes 
Compared with the maids I have met ; 
We knew how to answer the sphinxes 
When Egypt was Egypt, you bet ; 

1 wonder where Sneferu’s column is : 

You call that a scarab, good lawk ! - 

The Ptolemies ! W ho are the Ptolemies T ’ 
— ^Yes, that 's how you ’d talk. - 

But, my hoy, you are merely a stripling 
Compared with that stony antique, 
Who had done with his toils and his 
tippling 

Some cycles before you could squeak ; 
For an era of peace and of plenty, 

When all things were fair, let us go 
To some fossilised grayheard of twenty- 
Two thousand or so. Evoe. 


AT THE PLAY. 

“Alias Jimmy Valentine.” 

Mr. Gerald du Maurier, having been 
an English thief and a French thief, is 
now (in Mr. Paul Armstrong’s play 
at the Comedy) an ’ American thief. 

I Neither Baffles nor Lupin was captured, 
but the heroic Valentine is introduced 
to us first in Sing Sing Prison, New 
York, where he is serving a ten years’ 
sentence for hank robbery. Fortunately, 
just before he was put away he had 
earned the undying gratitude of Miss 
Rose Lane, the niece of the Governor of 
New York. Some man had insulted her 







I “ As head nurse, or baby, good needlewoman ; 
disengaged. ’ — Adut. in Devon and Exeter 
Gazette:* 

So, you see, it ’s no good your making 
the excuse that you haven’t got a baby. 


Lee Randall ... Mr. Gerald du Maurier. 

RedJodyn ...Mr. C. M. Hallard. 

“My friend Mr. Joclyn and I will now do 
our great feat of opening the keyless ^fe. I 
have taken off my coat so that my fingers may 
be unhampered, while he has also discarded his 
waistcoat and collar to enable him to strike 
matches with ease and comfort.’* j 

in the train between Buffalo and— I can 
only remember Buffalo, whereupon 
Jimmy came up aud threw him but of, 
the window. She repays him by per- 
suading her uncle to grant him a free 
pardon, and her father to give him a! 
post in his bank. Valentine, ! must' 
say, 'had always sworn that he was .inno- 
cent of the crime for which he was con- 
victed ; so emphatically, indeed, that he 
quite deceived Miss Lane, and the 
Governor, and me, and Mr. Lane, and, in 
fact, all of us. 

But Doyle, the detective, knew all 
about him, and wanted him for another 
little job done yeai*s and years ago. 
Three years after Jimmy's release, Doyle 
tracks him down to Springfield (111.), 
where he has become (under the name of 
Randall) a reformed and diligent assis- 
tant cashier at the hank, and the promised 
husband of Rose. Jimmy is ready for 
him with a most convmdng alibi, which 
includes a faked photograph of himself 
(Randall) at a public dinner taken when 


Valentine was in prison. Then, just as 
Doyle is reluctantly admitting that l.e 
is mistaken, the watchman dashes in 
with the news that Rose's little sister 
has got locked in the new safe, and they 
don’t know the number which opens it. 

This was Valentine's speciality : open- 
ing safes by the sense of touch. (Don’t- 
ask me to explain — I can’t.) Shall 
he do it and betray :himself, or do no- 
thing and let little Kitty die? Well, of 
course you can guess’ ' which lie does.' 
Doyle watches him go through his per-' 
formance, arrests him, sees his parting’ 
fi*om and . . . lets him go. “Her 
need is greater than mine,” so to say. 

Of the three burglar plays, Mr. Arm- 
strong’s contains most play and least bur- 
glary. Had the scene been laid in Eng- 
land I should have probably called it’- 
unreal; but I am ^al ways* able to believe ■ 
anything I am told^about America. Con- 
sequently I had an' extremely pleasant' 
evening, for which I have chiefly to; 
thank Mr. Gerald du Maurier. But his ! 
was not the only acting which was good.' 
Messrs. D. J. Williams and Fred Orem-! 
LIN gave ' extraordinarily ‘ clever little 
sketches of old gaol-birds; Mi;. C. M.;- 
Hallard came out with an inspired ren- ; 
dering of a part quite strange to hirrii 
(Red Joclyn, no less); Mr. Guy Standing' 
as the detective was very effective in the 
typical quiet Anierican way, and Master; 
Frank Thorndike proved himself to be’ 
the most delightful stage-boy. The last- 1 
named I should like to see playing John 
Napoleon Darling next Christmas now 
that George Hersee is “Master” George' 
no longer. ■ ' M. ' 

' 

HINTS ON BIRD’S-NESTING. 

The time is now drawing nigh when 
the' birds of .England make theii' nests 
arid lay their eggs in them, and it 
behoves every manly boy to** be up and 
doing, lest these feathered creatures, 
which already do so much * damage to 
buds and fruit, and even ‘the mortar 
between the tiles, multiply excessively 
and do much more. • . ' j 

Exactly how much damage is done - 
by each bird I cannot say ; but gar- | 
deners and farmers will assure you that ] 
they are a pest, one and all ; while as j 
for nightingales, it is notorious that I 
they are the best friends to that in- ! 
sidious malady, insomnia, father of 
madness and despair. Plovers do not 
perhaps work much evil, but is it 
reasonable that a wise providence would 
have made their eggs exceedingly good 
to eat if man was not to eat them ? Books 
dishgure the neighbourhood ; owls, 
shriek in the night with disastrous; 
results ; hawks kill young chickens (or 
so it is said) ; ^ and wrens and robins , 
increase holes in the wall, which leads 
to expense. In short, the bird’s-nester 
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can verj” easily, if he tries hard and has 
any gilt for sophistry, come to look 
upon himself as a national benefactor; 
and what is pleasanter than that ? 

Birds build in all kinds of places, 
even on the ground. Plovers, for e.v- 
ample, and the irritating lark (so diffi- 
cult to see in the sky and so easy to 
lose again) lay their eggs where anyone 
can step on them. How much hett-r lo 
remove them and place them in ihe col- 
lection (or, in the case of the plover, in 
: the cuisine) than to leave them to he 
smashed beneath the foot of man or 
beast! Thrushes and blackbirds build 
in hedges, and take aln.ost no precau- 
tions to prevent discovery. Treat them, 
therefore, as they deserve. They ask 
for no quarter: give none. After all, 
the young birds, it allowed to hatch out, 
would merely become only so many more 
tiresome fluters and whistlers at evening 
and consumers of worms and slugs. 

Sparrows build in gutters and pipes 
or under the roofs, and often their nests 
cause htopp.iges and overflows, but since 
the eggs are not pretty and very com- 
mon, you need not trouble to take them. 
Concentiate your energies rather on the 
rare birds and the singing birds. The 
nightingale, for example You can get 
a shihing eich for these eggs, so take 
all you can find and ensure quieter 
nights. Swallows again — these are not 
English birds, any more than the night- 
ingale; they are emigrants who settle 
here (like the Germans) and eat our 
food. You know, he ng • n honest Eng- 
lish boy, how to deal wi^h foreigners. 

So get your climbing irons out, my 
brave young fellow, and your cotton- 
wool, and your box, and your blowpipe, 
and start forth on the great annual ad- 
venture. And particularly remember 
what 1 have told you about nightingales. 
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OUE CLEVER PETS. 

The frequent records in our daily Press 
of the enthusiastic fecundity of certain 
fowls, together with sundry notes con- 
cerning conversational starlings, loqua- 
cious p 'rrots, heavers who heave, and 
other remarkable members of the animal 
kingdom, have incited Mi*, Punch's spe- 
cial envoy to undertake a little research 
into what may be termed abnormal 
developments of natural history. 

In several out-of-the-way spots he un- 
earthed items of such genuine interest 
that they may well be presented in their 
curt catalogue form. What a smart and 
conscientious sub-editor could make of 
them may perhaps be left to the imagi- 
nation of our readers : — 

(1) Bee (St. Ives). — ^Name Teddy. 
Chirps wheu tickled. Can hum the 
alto to several easy songs. Stings tax- 
collector and gas-man. Sleeps on mat. 
Occasionally brings in another bee to tea. 


Master. “I see you ’ve cjot a horseshoe up there, Pat. I thought you dihn't believe 

IN THAT SUPERSTITION.’* 

Pat. “Sure an* I don*t, Sir. But I have heard that them as don’t believe in it gets 

THE BEST LUCK.” 


(2) Welsh Rabbit (Haresfield, Glos.). 
— Can tell time by ordinary watch. 
Fond of cheese. Goes to the post every 
night. 

(3) Canary (Birdlip, Cheltenham). — 
Smokes cigarettes and barks like a dog. 
Good at figures. 

(4) Parrot (Polperro, Cornwall). — j 
Laps up milk, and reads daily paper 
every morning; refuses to be put off 
with Spectator and other weeklies. Col- 
lects stamps, and. has asked for vote. 

(5) Limpet (Sticklepath, Okehampton). 
— ^Purrs loudly when stroked, and comes 
out of hutch when called. Very affec- 
tionate, and quite a pet with all the 
youngsters. Age unknown, 

(6) Rat (Mousehole, Cornwall).— :Loves 
music, and often whistles simple hymn- 


tunes. Does odd jobs about the house, 
calls the maids, and answers the door. 
Will drink tea, but prefers lemon-and- 
dash. Non-smoker. 

Ml*. Punch will be pleased to hear of 
any instances of animal (or vegetable) 
sagacity, carefully substantiated, which 
exceed in curiosity the above examples 
of advanced intelligence in unexpected 
quarters. 

The Expert. 

“ It was at Scarborough that a score of 
bathers, including four ladies, were observed 
yesterday The figures on the whole were well 
up to the average of previous years,” — Brad- 
; for d Daily Telegraph. 

[They seem to have been observed very 
i carefully. 
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j portraits of that pathetic pair of Royalist exiles, the Due and 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. . \Duehesse de Lille, patiently aivaiting at Newmarket the 

(By Mr. Puna's Staff of Learned Glerhs.) restoration of their bel oved monarchy. 

Robert W. Chasibers tlireatens to grow a little too easily It is not, however, given to everyone to share Mr. Coopeu s 
satisfied with his fluency. He began well with some ex- enthusiasm for the Turf. The sainted Lord SuAFrESBUitY, who 
cellent historical fiction, and then seems to have got caught unwillingly attended Queen Victoria to Ascot in 1811, 
in the fringe of New York society and lost his head over it. summed up his experience in a few words : It was a dull 
He deplores its decadence, but always with a sneaking pride afliiir, and I hope harmless *’ Thirty years later the Shah of 
in the luxury that makes its vices so easy. In The Fighting Peiisia’s criticism of Ascot Week was no less crushing. ''That 
Ghanee (a good story), The Younger Scty The Firing Line, one horse can run faster than another is certainly true/’ he 
and last (and least) his new book, The Danger Mark {A:ppw:o^), wrote, in that account of his visit to England which he com- 
he has drawn pictures of this society with an impressive air piled for the edification of his subjects, '^but why make a 
of authority which is just good enough to impose upon the journey to see it?” Mr. G. W. E. RuvSSEll recalls these 
foreigner, but can hardly be taken quite seriously by his comments, together with much else that is entertainin o* and 
fellow-countrymen. Not content wdth choosing four titles interesting, in his latest volume of essays, Sketches and 
which all scan alike, he has now returned to the theme of Snapshots (Smith, Elder). It would be a dull publishino* 
The Fighting Chance, w'hich may be briefly described as the season indeed without some new book of anecdotal memoii? 
struggle between Love and Alcohol. This time it is a young from Mr. Russell’s prolific pen. Happily, tlie st®re of his 
and innocent girl, as in Mr. Barrie’s Old Friends, who suffers recollections seems inexhaustible ; his acquaintanceship with 
b’om hereditary taint— never a very pleasant subject. The! the illustrious living and the mighty dead is so wide and 
book is overloaded , — ! — varied th at f 


with characters 
sketchily occupied 
in being rich and 
conducting little 
contemptible flirta- 
tions; the narrative 
is desultory ; the 
dialogue thin. Yet 
Mr. Chambers has 
in him the stuff of 
a maker of tales, if 
he would only wait 
till he has some- 
thing to say, and 
give himself 
enough time and 
trouble to say it 
well. 

The struggle be- 
tween a woman of 
mature age and a 
callow schoolgirl 
for the affections - 










FORGOTTEN SPORT-HUNTING THE UNICORN. 


-varied tlu-^t it 
provides him with 
a boundless fund 
of reminiscence I 
upon which to 
draw ; upon each : 
he discourses in 
that brilliant, 
leisurely, “across- 
thc- walnuts -and - 
the-wine” fashion 
in which he excels. 

Piano and [ 
(Arrowsmith), by 
CrEOnaE Grossmiiti, 
is not a dialogue 
as the formula 
might suggest. It 
is not a history, an 
essay, nor even a 
Treatise. It is just 
chatter, and any 
who have heard 
Gee Gee vocally 


of a man who is ua-tvorthy of either is no new theme for [indulge in that method of conveying information ot Ii^se^ 
w l^owitis exceedingly good. Like tS Brook wHo 

Nflianiarket Sqmre (Smith, Eider), if not of, he chatters over stony ways in little sharps and trebles • 
° famous he bubbles into eddying bays, and babbles on the nehbics’ 

tw it resembles. Like To put the case more completely in pr^he te s down anv 

iSf eminence. 1 forms the basis of a kaleido- odd^eminiscence that ma? ooom to S TW isTannv 

Pio^, whether regarded merely as a channel for losing — 

Kortunes on the Turf, or in its more domestic moments as a Commercial Candour. 

' f burden. No lover of horses The motto of a certain hotel in Munich is 

®n perase A Ne^rket Sqmre without his love being “ SiE wEauER got bS ” 

‘'*^1 inteiisiaed As he lays the book down his A very proper sentiment. Unfortunately for the benefit of 
Sot ?o English visitors it has been translateS? ' ‘ 

S to. lie IS accustomed to remit his Monday “H serves roa EiouT” 

cheese TOth such commendable regularity; he even regards ~~ 

SJt?!?:!??;, 5,“ <1™% *? to toprf ‘to “ “ “f, L 


I' 1 TT “ uevouiiy to De noped vi sion uuujs.b in i ae At/tanmm : 

1 tkat £ rank Vamkan is not typical of his class. He vacillates t. (Saradakanta). Conic Section’s Made Easy, 8 anna..” 

so persMtently betw^n Mrs. London, the wealthy widow virith sound as though it ’s going to be very easy. The 

whomhe has long philandered, and Pej3!/Bstcottr{, the pretty partwe-’- ■ ’ " 

girl with whem he has fallftn in inxra v-f Z 


understand, of course. 


, - Y tuxu. X xi/iftcowc, me pretty — vx uuuijsc, 

girl with whom he has fallen in love, that it depresses rathfi a • .-n- , , /TT^ 
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1 tlie eight grave and reverend art experts, 1 is up in arms becjause Le Matin has 
CHAR I VAR I A. armed, we imagine, with magnifying- called that city the ‘‘little * port of 

It has been decided that King Lud glasses, telescopes, and opera-glasses, ex- Hull We trust, however, that it is not 
shall not be represented in the I^ndon amined the Rokeby Venus. The scene a fact, as The Daily Neivs states, that 
Pageant. The Luds seem to be in for a must have been strangely reminiscent of the Mayor hp written to the Parisian 
run of bad luck just now. the incident of Susannah and the Elders, editor objecting to the description “ le 

I 'petite^^ and calling on him to make the 

In spite of Mr. Winston Churchill’s The Meteorological Office has decided amende JionoraUe. It looks as if the 
statement, the Government, it is asserted, to issue forecasts of the weather for amendment should come from this side 
has decided to withdraw a few commas several days ahead. We must confess of the Channel, ^ 
from the Budget, realising, apparently, that as a rule we would rather not know . - * 

that the only alternative would be a fiffi too much on this matter. The following adverlisement caught 

stop. our cyc in Bradshaw the other day 

* The remarkable absence of London “Nottingham. Flying Horse Hotel. 

“ The Master of Elibank is a great fogs during the fog season which ended Established 1483, Under new manage- 
succesB as a money-finder for party pur- in March shows that our atmosphere is How the centuries bring their 

poses,” says a contemporary. This will now undoubtedly less polluted with smoke changes ! :ie 

scarcely surprise the French ^ j ^ * 


■nAwsnsinAi* rAfpra in thAi W^ith reference to the letter 

in The Daily Mail from a gentle- 
man who complains that, while 
seated in the stalls of a theatre, 
he was stabbed in the back by 
a hat-pin which a lady had 
thrust through the back of his 
chair in order to fix her head- 
gear there, a fair correspondent 
writes to us to point out that 
such accidents could easily be 
avoided by men wearing a steel 
plate, instead of a flimsy lining, 
at the back of their waistcoats. 
*** 

“ The Mullah,” said Lord 
Crewe, in replying to Lord 
Curzon’s complaint that we were 
proving ourselves the good 
friends of our enemy, “ is a sort 
of successful freebooter.” As a 
freebooter is, we take it^ a near 
relation of a f reef coder, one can 
understand the Government’s at- 
titude. ,|c 

4c 

crying: ’'JNow men, laaies, move] * During the trial of the Countess 

up on that seat, please; there’s SOCIETY GOSSIP- Tabnowska, it was related that 

room for one more. “Bizxfiss is vert slack, ’Erb — ^nobody abaht— w’y is it?” occasion, at a theatre, the 

*** n , j “ W’y, don’t YER KNOW, Liza ? ’OumHOLD Brigade Steeple- lawyer Prilukofp leapt, at her 
The Daily Mail has published chases, o’ course! ” [instigation, from his box to the 

an account of what it describes as stage. An enterprising music- 

a “ prosperous butterfly and moth farm ” than formerly, and Mr. Herbert Samuel’s hall manager is reported to have at once 

at Bexley, Kent, and now we are simply wisdom in abolishing the small boy’s , booked this turn. 

longing to see a prosperous butterfly — cigarette is more apparent than ever. ================== 

though we think we can just picture the ^ ' 

hlase creature, slightly given to emhon- The Sour Milk diet for prolonging " The Household Brigade Steeplechases take 
point, lolling at full-length on a con- life is making such headway that our Hawthorn Hill on Wednesday and 

ol the k .dd 10 bo 

Budget, and calling for a small honey thinking of making it a condition as waiting at Taplow to convey them to the 
with a head on. ,|c ^ regards the pensions of all civil servants course.”— Z)azZt/ Telegraph. 


newspaper which refers to the 
Chief Whip as “Le maitre de 
la Banque d’Eli.” 

4e 4: 

* 

President Taft, after having 
shaken hands with 1,700 visitors 
at the White House the other 
day, refused to proceed further 
with the operation. This was, 
we suppose, the only way to 
save his valuable sunny smile. 

4s 4s 

Fifty-two million ladybirds, a 
New York cable tells us, which 
were reared in the State In- 
sectary, Sacramento, are being 
transported free of charge in 
special railway carriages to 
Californian melon fields to keep 
down certain insect pests. - We 
like the idea of “special railway 
carriages” — ^with notices, we 
imagine, above each bench: To 
SEAT 10,000 ladybirds. Indeed, 
one can almost hear the gruff 
voice of the harassed guard 
crying : “ Now then, ladies, move 
up on that seat, please; there’s 
room for one more.” 

4c 4c 
4c 

The Daily Mail has published 
an account of what it describes as - 



It is rumoured that tlie Keeper of to adopt this elixir, 
the National Portrait Gallery is of the *** 

opinion that the lady in the painting The Metropolitan Police have issued a 
ascribed to Veusquez is not Venus, but regulation providing that aU new taxi- 
merely an artist’s model. It is certainly cabs must be fitted ^ with horns of a 
significant that she stubbornly refuses uniform nature. This knocks on the 
’ to turn round and face the public. head Dr. Strauss’s proposal that a com- 


tliat the recipients shall undertake not ^hig is luxury : from Paddington to the 
to adopt this ®l™r^ paddock without changing. 


From a Pall Mall Gassette poster 
“Following an Eloping Wife. 
Remarkable Spurt in . . . Rubbers.’’ 


We would have given a good deal to 
be present at the National Gallery when 


plete taxicab orchestra should be formed. We have often said that goloshes make j 

the best running shoes for this kind of 
HuU, we learn from The Daily News, work. 
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TO MR. HALDANE IN MUFTI. 

[llio War Minialer was pnt tip to introduce the first of the “Vito 

Ueso^itions.”] 

As when a man with hreast of steel, 

Who many a time through seas of blood, 
tSabre in hand and spur at heel. 

Has dealt the foe a fearful thud ; 

Alone in dongas, after dark. 

Has mown the rebels down in batches, 

And been the object of remark 
In various picturesque despatches ; — 


MR. ROOSEVELT IN PARiS. 

EiiPTUROUs Welcome. 


As when a warrior such as that 
Puts off his military gear, 

Assumes the sombre suit and hat 
That fit a plain civilian sphere. 

And, posted in a clerkly pew. 

His task to check accounts and file ’em, 
iSubsists as secretary to 
A club, or lunatic asylum 

Reared in a steraly virile school. 

Where discipline comes first and last, 

He does his duty, as by rule, 

But oh,’ his dreams are with the past ; 
Visions of gore that will not wash 
' Smile from the blood-red oiSSce blotters ; 
His heart is still at Stellenbosch 
Tracking He Wet’s elusive trotters;— 

So I have seen you, Dog of War, 

Shin down from off your fiorv barb, 

Undo your trapping=i, aft and fore, 

And don an academic garb ; 

Have seen you slough your martial pride 
As though I saw a lion doff its 
Pelt for a lamb’s civifian bide— 

HALDANg among the Veto prophets ! 

Those Itesolutions,” doomed at birth, 

Like *‘good intentions,” graven fair, 
Which form, to make Olympian mirth, 

The j^fing-stones of we know where — 
How could you join this paper feud 
' Which memtes of a party gang wage. 
You 'with your figure stoutly thewed, 

Your soldierly command of language? 

Indeed, on such a doubtful case ' 

Tour lips were never meant to speak ; 
You’ha've the warrior’s open face , 

Your soul is' stamped upon your cheek ; 
Stick' tor your game— the clean, bright blade- 
II, B. for England ! ” on your banner. 
And leave the politician’s trade 
To men who lack the Army manner ! 


From The CdLeuttd^Gazette l^xtraordinary : ^ 

it appears to Ike Lieutenant-Governor that certain dhotis 
(waist-cloths) having on their borders a poem entided Farewell 
Mother . . . contain incitements to violence. 

dhotis (waist-cloths) are documents 
‘ within the meaning of section 2, clause (h) . . . 

‘*Now therefor© ... the Lieutenant-Governor hereby declares all 
copies of die said documents wherever found in Bengal . to be for 
felted to His Majesty. . ^ wc aur- 

We can imagine an indignant Bengali explaining volubly 
to a policeman that it didn’t m«in “Farewell Mother” at 
^11, but All wool, unshrinkable.” 


[From our Special Eepresentative^ Signor Piccolo Magico.) 

Mr. Roosevelt’s lour, as it goes on, fully justifies my I 
description of it as a unique tribute to a personality which 
has deeply impressed the whole world, vegetable and animal 
as well as human. His reception in Paris has been some- 
thing pyramidal. As for the scene at the Oom4die Fran^aise 
last night, it was such as I have neither seen nor heard of 
before. The house was largely filled with students from the 
Latin Quarter, and between the Second and Third Acts of 
Frou-Frou loud cheering was heard. Happening to notice 
that Mr. Roosevelt was not in his place, 1 left my box and 
quickly hurried along the corridor. I found him making a 
speech to the students on the Latin genius as exemplified 
by the histrionic profession. One passage which struck me as 
singularly impressive was the following : — 

“The energies of the actor, if they are continuously 
devoted to the realistic portrayal of mean, ignoble or un- 
desirable characteristics, cannot but react disadvantageoiisly 
on his moral fibre. Contrariwise, if the actor, or actress, 
exclusively devotes his or her best talents to the imperso- 
nation of such characters as are only noted for their integrity, 
honesty and piety, it is more than probable that in the long 
run his or her soul will be braced and toned up to a hio-her 
level of moral achievement.” ^ 

The students were hypnotised by Mr. Roosevelt’s vehe- 
mence, and by his sledgehammer sincerity. Strong women 
wept like men ; several fascinating souhrkles were^reduced 
to hysterics ; and a young French nobleman, renowned for his 
command of English slang, observed in my hearing, “ Golly ! ' 
What a corker ! ” Mr. Roosevelt wound up a speech which 
lasted for thirty-five minutes, and contained sixty thousand' . 
words, by a poignant and soul-shaking appeal to the students' 
to be true to the ideals of the ancient Romans. “Rome,” ' 
he said, “was not built in a day, and the Latin Quarter i 
cannot he adequately described in a quarter of an hour.” As 
the Third Act of Frou-Frou was now approaching its con- 
clusion Mr. Roosevelt reluctantly returned to his box. 

Friday moirning—l have just returned from witnessing 
one of the most beautiful and touching sights that has ever : 
fallen to the lot of a modern journalist. I refer to the visit ‘ 
paid this morning by Mr. Roosevelt and liis son to the i 
Jardin des Plantes. Never^ since the memorable preach- 
ment of St. Francis to the . birds has a great man exhibited : 
such gracious condescension to the brute creation. In such ' 
circumstoces some men would have gone armed to the teeth, 
but Mr. Roosevelt did not take with him even a revolver. 
The note of perfect friendliness towards the inmates was 
^t at the very beginning of the proceedings wdien Mr. Kermit 
I toosEVELT was lowered into the bear-pit, climbed to the top i 
of the pole, and ate several buns witlr an exquisite courtesy 
and grace. Confidence being thus established, Mr. Hoose- 
VELT went the round of all the cages and enclosures, address- ! 
ing a reassuring sentence and in some cases a pithy and f 
stimulating exhortation to each. What, for example, could ' 
have been happier than this genial address to the giraffe?— 

^ lour height exposes you to great danger, for, as a witty 
writer has said, giants are generally their own killers. ! 
Oonsoie yourself, however, with the reflection that the pos- ! 
sessors of long necks are seldom subject to apoplexy.” ' 

Very felicitous, ^ again, was the mode in which Mr. Roose- 
oldest lion in the gardens : — 

• Monarch of the forest, allow me to present to vou mv 
CubllERMIT.” J J 

■ Gr^t satisfactioa was expressed in the monkey- house at ' 
the tnen% admonitions which the Ex-PEESinEOT addressed 
t3 its ague occupants : — 
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(Oil tlte last green — a ficer on the mateli.) 

First StoeJihroher (having just holed oui), ‘MVhat are you down in?” Second SfochhrokeK “ Well, what are you down in?” 

First Stockbroker. “ I asked you first.” 


^SSome nntlimking critics have compared you to man’s 
poor relations. It is not your poverty, however, that is a 
legitimate object of criticism. It is your dangerous indul- 
gence in the practice of mimicry which exposes you to the 
charge of a vulgar obsequiousness.” Mr. Roosevelt also 
specially appealed to the chimpanzees to avoid excessive in- 
dulgence in tobacco and spirituous liquors. 

” For sale 9 li.p. 2 cylinder Clement, tonneau body for 4 . , . Owner 
getting larger.”— Frajchangre and Mart. 

Owner must take it in time with plenty of fresh air, sponge 
baths, and no sugar, 

**A woman calling lierself Jane Warton was sentenced on January , 
14tli to a fortnight's imprisonment in connection with the Liverpool j 
saffragette disturbances. The authorities hare just discovered that she 
is really Constable Lytton.”— TFa7ipanMi Herald, j 

Now he knows what it ’s like, he won't he so ready to arrest 
the next deputation. (But didn’t anybody miss P.O. Ijytton ?) 

“The Degree of Doctor of Science, 

“John Trotter, B.Sc. Thesis — ‘ Bis-p-methox^benzylidenedime- 
thylpyrone, and some of its Derivatives.' " — The Scotsman. 

Lucky that the “bis” didn’t come at the end of the word, 
or he might have had to say it all over again. 

“ Suffolk.— You are not correct ; Nelson, the great British Admiral, 
was bom on September 29tibL, 1878, at Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk.” — 
Evening Star and Daily Herald. 

All the same, we would bet that “Suffolk” made as good a 
shot as that. 


A CUP TIE EPISODE. 

[A weekly paper recently advocated weeping for men as “ the tnie 
elixir of energy and the greatest of Nature's restoratives.”] 

On our football aspirations fortune very seldom frowned, 

For our wings were very speedy and our cen^ very sound ; 
And the total of our victories went gaily mounting up, 

Till we figured in the final of the Gutta-Percha Cup. 

I remember every incident connected with the tie, 

How the trains were running crowded and our hopes were 
running high. 

We had youth and skill and backers of a sort that seemed 
to me 

Quite sufficient to intimidate the boldest referee. 

Now it may have been our nervousness at such a stringent 
test, 

Or it may have been the subtlety the other side possessed ^ 
But, at any rate, the fact remains, when half the game was 
done 

They were actually leading us by three good goals to none. 

When we went to the pavilion for a breather and a rub, 

We were sad at such a blot upon the ’scutcheon of the club ; 
And we felt the sorrows people feel when every hope departs, 
So we busted out a-weeping fit to break our little hearts. 

And the tears were so effective that the match’s latter bit 
Saw our eyes a little reddened but our feet exceeding fit ; 
And, before the final whistle put a limit to the score, 

We had vigorously walloped them by seventeen to four. 
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CITY CHAT. 

“I WA25T to be rich,” said Charles 
thoughtfully. 

*‘Then buy rubber,” said Algernon 
from behind his evening paper. Sell 
your holding in Tapiocas and buy 
rubber.” 

“ How do you buy it ? ” 

“I don’t know. I’m a child at 
busing. I think you go to the tele- 
phone and just buy it. You don’t want 
any money — only a loudish voice.” 

“ Have you ever made money on the 
Stock Exchange or anywhere ? ” | 

Never. Oh, well, I once made a! 
penny on the Post Office Savings Bank. | 
My father, with the idea of encouraging 
thrift, put in a pound for me when I 
was fourteen. Nothing further hap- 
pened until I was fifteen, when I drew 
it out again. Interest of a penny had 
been accruing all this time . . . but I 
never applied for it.” 

“In a thousand years that penny 
will come to — to — to quite a lot at com- 
pound interest.” 

“ Yes, we used to work it out • at 
school. It was about fmu* million 
billion pounds. I shall leave it to you, 
Charles ; and in the event of your death 
to the Middle Classes Defence League. I 
trust that they will spend it wisely.” 

Charles was silent for a long time. 

“ I don’t understand,” he said at last, 

what this rubber boom means. Why 
should rubber keep on going up in price 
so much?” 

~ “ Because so many more rubber trees 
are being planted,” suggested Algernon. 
“No, that must be wrong,” he admitted 
gmerously. 

“ What is rubber used for except for 
tyr^and golf balls? There’s no new 
demand for it, is there ? ” . 

“ Mats with ^ Welcome ’ on them are 
always made of rubber. I ’m ordering 
one with, ‘ Good-bye’ on it. It will be 
placed just inmde the door where it 
^t^^ the eye at once, and will be made 
entirely of rubber.” 

“ There are goloshes, of course.” 

“ And . sandwiches. ‘A thin slice of 
india-rubb^ and two pieces of dry 
bread, please, Miss.’ Yes, there are 
plenty of ways of using it.” 

“ But these are all the same old ways. 
That ’s what worries me.” 

“Why be worried aWt it at all?” 
asked Algernon. “AIL you’ve got to 
do is to take advantage of it, and buy 
shares in the ” — he referred to his paper 
— “in the Burra Burra Development 
Company, Limited.” 

“ Oh, is that a good one ? ” 

“The very best. Our old friend 
Colonel John Tench, . late of His 
Majesty’s Indian Army, and now of 
Rav^scourt Park, is a 'director. Also 
Lieutenant Wilbrahain of the 


Navy and Addison Road. Also Mr. Fritz 
Oppenstein. Those names always in- 
spire me with confidence.” 

“I ’ve never heard of them before.” 

“Neither have I. But they sound 
exactly right. Probity and shrewdness 
simply ooze from them — probity from 
the first two, and shrewdness from the 
other,” 

“Yes, hut how much rubber oozes 
from them ? That ’s what I should want 
to know.” 

“Dear Charles, you are very hasty. 
How can rubber ooze before the trees 
are grown up ? How can trees grow up 
before they have been planted? How 
can they be planted before the estate 
has been cleared ? How ” : 

“ But if there ’s no rubber ” 

I “I hadn’t finished. How can the 
estate be cleared before it has been 
bought ? How can it be bought before 
you, Charles, have come out with the 
money ? Now you see.” 

“Then it will be yeai*s before any 
rubber is ready for sale at aU ? ” 

“ Years. But what a harvest when it 
comes. In 1920, it says here, they 
expect to produce 500,OC01bs. of rubber. 
Putting the net profit on rubber at four 
shillings a pound ” 

“ Why ? ” asked Charles. 

“ Well, they must put it at something. 
Putting the net profit at four shillings 
a pound, you get — wdl, there you are, 
that ’s what you get.” . 

“ But I can’t possibly wait till 1920. 
Hang it, that ’s an awful long time. I 
always thought one made money on the 
Stock Exchange much more quickly 
than that.” 

Algernon looked at him compassion- 
ately. 

“ My poor Mend, how little you seem 
to know. You talk as if you really 
wanted a piece of india-rubber, and 
would have to wait ten years for it. 
Never mind about the rubber ; you buy 
the shares.” 

“Look here, I suppose you know that 
I don’ t want to spend money, I want to 
make it.” 

“ Quite so ; and I didn’t say you 
pay for the shares, I said you huy 
them.” 

“ And then what do I do ? ” 

“Then you wait. To-morrow, per- 
haps, some refreshment contractor lays 
in a new stock of sandwiches, or there 
is a great demand for wedding-cakes, 
or I buy my mat ; naturally, the price of 
rubber goes up. Naturally, also, the 
I price of your shares. Next day the Burra 
Burra manager cables that they ’ve been 
having perfidy glorious weather out 
there, with just a few nice showers to 
bring up the rubber trees if they had 
been planted. So sensitive is the Stock 
Exchange that the shares shoot up 
I still further. Next morning there is a 


photograph in 2^he Daily Mirror of a 
man who has made £10,000 in three 
weeks over rubber ; of course, hundreds 
of its readers rush in to do the same ; 
up go your shares again. In the 
afternoon somebody discovers that there 
really is a place called Burra Burra, and 
that rubber trees have been known to 
survive there. Once more the shares 
go up. At the end of a week or so you 
sell— and there ’s your money.” 

“ There ’s the money,” echoed Charles. 

“And not only the money, my dear 
Charles, but the feeling that you have 
earned it nobly, that you have done 
something for the Old Country with it. 
You have helped to expand the Empire ; 
you have served your time as a captain 
of industry ; you have been a landed pro- 
prietor and an employer of labour. Ah, 
Charles, Charles, it is men like you who 
make the world go round.” 

“Y-yes,'” said Charles doubtfully, 
“Er — could you lend me five pounds 
now 9 ” A, A. M, 


^‘WAIT AND SEEr' 

[Vide Mr. Asquith^s answers, passim!] 

Schemes are sliattered, plots are changed, 
Plans arranged and re-an*anged ! 

Words are eaten ; every day 
Broken pledges thrown away ; 

Here the riddle — where the key ? 

Wait and see ! 

Does his wandering course reveal 
Only love of Britain’s weal ? 

Does he toil through heavy sand 
Seeking how to keep his land 
Clean and prosperous and free ? 

Wait and see ! 

Is it that he turns his eyes 
To a goal that needs disguise ? 

J ust a paltry party score, 

Checked by some about him, more — 
More particular than he ? 

Wait and see ! 

Is he one whose wavering mind 
Lightly veers to every wind, 

Hither pitched and thither tossed. 

While the country pays the cost 
Of his flaccid vertebrae ? 

Wait and see ! 

Be it not that he has sold 

All the faith that men should hold 

Sacred ; that he walks his ways. 

Flogged by those whom he obeys, 

At whose word he bows the knee — ' 
j Wait and see ! 

Wait and., see, and wait again : 

But the country waits in vain. 

Waits for order — finding none ; » 

Sees but duty left undone. 

* * ♦ * 

What will Britain’s verdict be ? 

Wait and see ! Dum-Dum. 
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A SPECIMEN PAGE FROM OUR OWN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


HOMER AND THE MODEEH SPIRIT. 

No man, least of all a Scotsman, is at 
all times aware of the depth of his own 

ignorance.. For in- 

stance, I did | WMm know 

until lastjH^^^^ week that 
there isted in the 

kingdom of Saxony — is 


haut en has. He is like the village 
umpire who, when asked for middle” 


there still 
dom? lam 
— a town 
seweis; nor 


Afternoon tea in 
Trinidad. 


Saxony — is 
such a king- 
not sure 
named Na- 
■had I be- 


come conscious of the University of 
Naseweis. Naturally enough, therefore, 
the existence and the activities of Pro- 



monies. Dr. B. simply brings his book 
down on Homer’s head and makes an 
end. I don’t know how the learned 
world will regard this inhuman treat- 
ment, but I -tarn pain- 
fully con- scibus that 

there is at least one 

gorge which it has caused 

to rise. And when that 


happens ho power on 

earth can :p r e v en t 

. !> L/hnrchill on ms . , • 


wigs from 

to the green like golf- 

balls. — 

I am all for politeness towards Pro- 
fessors, and even when they launch 



Hoisting the British Flag in The Molasses. 

Fiom left to right:— H.H. The Shngar of 
Kliandi; General Sir John Beet, K.C.M.G. 
(Governor) ; Colonel Cane, V.C. 

by a player in a rival team, promptly 
gave him out leg before wicket. It was 





Reported Death of the Ex-Sultan op Turkey. 
Typical Street Scene in Adrianople. 


magnificent, but it wasn’t cricket. In 
:The Duchess op Dingwall in* her celebrated same spirit Dr. B. puts Homer aside. 

1 Dryad Dance. • 

The Professor, in fact, is very short 

^essor Hildebrand Bummelstecher of with poor Homer. He does not show 
iihat University, have been, if I may say him even the ordinary courtesy of the 1 
%o with all respect, a sealed book to me. South Sea Islanders, who, before they 
■8% own fault, of course. 

S Dr, Bummelstecher, like most 
jGfexman Professprs, has strong 
[views of his own (on Homer in 
l^is ca^), and has written a 
|boQk all about and about th^, 
as the litde girl said. Why 
hhouid German Prof essors write | 
m muph abeut Homer? Why 
is mexp noT>ody to ask them, 
m Iif»d Meoourne once asked 
'somebody, if they can’t leave 
it alone? However, we must 
take things as we find them, 
and a<s Dr. , Bummelstecher’s 

Iwk i^,HO'M^ runs to 2,059 Birtphay of Britain’s Youngest Centenarian. 

closely printed pages, exclusive lir. James Wilsom aad his descendants, diaetogetlier at 1 

of pcefece and notes, I need — ^ : — ^ 

hardly say I found it solid, and, in its Iclub’ their aged relatives to death, in- 
own -way, highly German, ^ , variably ask them whether they would 

f prefer beads, or banaia skins as a head- 

Dr. B. treats Homer veiy much de dress for the impbhding funeral cere- 




A Pretiy Society Wedding. 

Mr. Walter Jones and Miss Phyllis Tattle well 
’ at St. Mark’s, Peckham. 

literary Dreadnoughts at me I refuse to 
proceed on the principle of two keels to 
one. One small torpedo will settle the 

Professor’s hash well enough. 

If he is still dissatisfied after 
that I may refer him to the 
remark of the headsman to the 
Laird of Dalwhipple who had 
complained that the axe did 
not look sharp — “It’ll carve 
your heed, my man,” was that 
amiable functionary’s reply. 

After all, Homer’s Iliad is 
still the best, and so is his 
Odyssey — much better than 
Bummelstecher’s. That is the 
long and the short of it, as the 
Cambridge scholar said whem 
they asked him ^ to define a 
Royston. trochee.. Professor BummeL, 

7 stecher is a spondee, apd a Gex-^j 

man spondee at that. He is all length — 
2,059 pages, exclusive, as I have said, of 
preface and notes. He has % rod and a 
line, but' he has forgotten his fly. \ , , 





FRIENDS IN HIGH PLACES. 

We ^Yere in tlie compartment next to 
the engine and there were five of us. 
There was myself (first always). There 
was the Old Man, who looked as if he 
owned a large estate in Herefordshire, 
hut probably did not. There was the 
'laughter, who despised her father bat 
was not going to let you despise him. 
There was also the florid Business Man, 
who was trying to look as important as 
his despatch case. We were strangers, 
but we felt we must be talking, so fell 
to abusing the Great Western Railway I 
Company. I love the old G.W.R. ! I 
abuse and abuse and abuse it, and it 
gets fatter and redder in the face and 
more prosperous every day. 

This time it was the heating of the 
■ carriages. Personally I had been think- 
ing that ours was nquch too hot already, 
blit the Daughter was as headstrong as 
she was handsome, and insisted that it 
was not hot enough. The Old Man 
obviously had no feelings of his own ; I 

S ank mine in the good cause, and it 
leVef transpired what the feelings of 
ithe Business Man really’ were* It was 
"Aat he had very stlrong feelings, 
afld‘that was enough for us. So we set 
to, and said whatever occurred -to us; 


and any other railway company but the 
G.W.R. would have just stopped its 
train then and there, and have gone and 
wept in its goods-yard before we had 
finished. But the old G.W.R. merely 
rushed through Warwick shrieking and 
rocking with laughter, and that just 
about finished the Business Man. He 
started with insinuations of gross care- 
lessness, went on to impute dishonest 
motives, and concluded with a shout 
that steps must and should be taken in 
the matter. At that we all puffed our- 
selves out and determined to make the 
most of ourselves by fair means or foul. 

The Business Mart had the first go, 
because it was his idea. He said he 
knew the Traffic Manager of the District 
(I have no reason to suspect that he was 
telling the truth), and would let him 
have a piece of his mind. Being a man 
in complete control of his temper, he 
had only done this once before, and on | 
that occasion the traffic had been com - 1 
pletely reorganized in the railway uni- 
verse, and the manager in question had 
taken to his bed for three critical weeks. 
The Business Man would have liked to 
develop the incident, but we all wanted 
our turns, and the Daughter showed 
signs of getting hers by force." So he 
briefly recapitSated the circumstances 


and bound himself to raise — what I 
must not mention — in influential circles. 
His speech could not have been more 
interesting had we even known whether 
he was complaining of the heat or the 
cold. 

The Old Man began muttering about 
the station-master at Leamington, whose ^ 
intimate friendship he was just about ! 
to claim, when the Daughter started in. 

I could not help being curious as to 
what official she was going to know. 
He was, I do not doubt, a carriage- 
cleaner of sorts to begin with, but I saw 
the lucky fellow being promoted ^ all 
the time the Business Man was talking. 
He ended by being something vague 
but imperial, the reigning monarch at 
Paddington. She would send George 
(George came as a blow to me) round to 
Paddington the first thing on Monday 
morning, and we need not have any 
doubt 1iat reigning there would become 
at once quite a different affair. She was 
not going to be put upon in this dis- 
graceful way. George would see to that 
all right. I felt when it came to my 
turn that I must go .one better. I must 
know a Director. But why confine my- 
seLE to knowing one? Trying to l^k 
m much -like a person, used to Directing 
as possible, I said, “I am myself a 
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VSiage Organiti (to tuw Vicar). ‘ 
PLAT TEM AmENS THAT THEE* NOTE DO : 


Direetor.I,,! will sack everybody. This 
stall liot occur again.” ’ That took all 
their broths away but did not otherwise 
affect the temperature.’ Nevertheless we' 
were all proud and contented with our- 
selves till the fifth i^assenger intervened. 

You remember I said .'there were five^ 
of us. I did not tell you who the fifth: 
was because it was ' not worth while. 3 
You have forgotten all about him? So^ 
had we. He was j ust a man in a corner, ' 
a poor labouring man who could not be; 
expected to know the Chairman of ..the 
B(^d, and, apart from Eoyalty, there; 
: WES no cme else left But wasn^t there ? 

.(OTae to a. standstill in. 
drfoxd sWSdn, he poked his head out of 
l^iiewiadpw and dhouted to the engine- 
' Aivear:'.'. 


‘‘Bill, old man,” he said, “we’re 
perished in ’ere. Put us a bit o’ steam 
through the pipes.” 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

(Br OUR Independent Critio.) , 

Thus far the books of the Spring have 
been somewhat : lacking in personal 
interest ; biit thih reproach will be re- 
moved by tho .publication of Mr. Thody 
Lyon’s Eeminiscences of the U^er Ten, 
It is a remarkable fact that the only 
commoners mentioi^ in this charming 
narrative are Mf, Gladstone, Mr. BaiM^Dr 
and Robert Browning. The dramatis 
personas, so to speak, include two em- 
1 perors, seven kings, thirty, pj^cgs and 


seventeen dukes, and one chapter has 
the significant and impressive heading, 
“Ego et reges mei.’,’ 

The World’s Worthies. 

. Famous luminaries of the past corus- 
cate in the pages of the numerous new 
memoirs and historical books promised 
by the famous firm of Scriven and Scoop. | 
Fascinating Fairies is the bewitching 
title of a volume from tlie vivid pen of 
Mr. Paul Corporal, in which the inner 
life of Byzantine Society beauties is set 
forth in glowing colours. Mr. Peter 
Prior has edited the Diary of Semiramis, 
and Mr. James Tibbitts has written a 
monograph on Cleopatra, showing the 
deep interest evinced by the Egyptian 
qiieen in social reform and the emancipa- 
tion of women. A fantastic sociological 
romance, entitled Blue Beard^s WiveSj 
by Miss Clarissa Richardson, is also 
imminent, which the publisher’s reader 
pronounces to be teeming with ineffable 
bonhomie. 

Giants at Home. i 

• Dr. Gabriel P. Dx'effler writes ^of The \ 
Patagonians at Homey in a book shortly 
tO^^be published by Messrs. Odder and 
Strange. As a colonist in' that country, , 
Dr. Dreffler has enjoj^ed peculiar facili- 
ties for studying its inhabitants and 
noting their ways, and he has embodied 
his observations in a thrilling volume 
telling us how the Patagonians' play and ' 
fight, what they eat, how they dress and 
dance. The volume will be enriched by 
ah appendix on Patagqnian music by 
Mr. Bamberger, and a photograph of a 
giant 'sloth listening to Mr* Bamberger 
playing the violin in a captive balloon. 

Brio-a-Brac. ' ' ' ^ . I 

’ Mr. Alexander Nibbs has completed a 
I novel which he quaintly and effectively 
I christens, Hinptead Let Loose, A famous 
man of letters who has read the rnanu-* 
script prohounces it to he “at once 
scintillating, contumelious and abysmal.” 

I Messrs. Flathers and'^BIuff are the for- 
jtunate publishers of this impending 
‘ masterpiece. ' ‘ ^ ‘ 

^ Following on The Mystery of Barry 
Ingramy by Aotie Swan, which Messrs. 
Cassell announce, we mote the promise 
of The Enigma of Clement K.^Longman^ 
which 'Miss Charlotte Wuthering will 
shortly publish with Messrs. Esher and 
Fisher. 


* . ^"Gibraltar, Tuesday. 

“Tbe annual mobilisation of the fortress 
began last rdgbt, and will end on the 14 th inst. 
The Artillery will occupy positions on the 
upper level of the Rock, and the Infantry will 
occupy positions on the upper level of tlje I 
Rock, the Infantry being on the lower level.”TT- 
Neweastle Daily J oumcd, 

“This is the very lerel,” said the In- 
fantry, when it knew what it had 
to do. * 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, j 

Extbactet) from the Diary op Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, April 4. ; 
— ^In old Foiirtli Party days there was | 
a Parliaraentary game much in vogue] 
known as ‘ ‘ drawing ’ ’ Gladstone. Three | 
or more could take part in it. As a rule 
Grakdolph led off, putting to the Premier 
highly controversial question more or 
less subtly devised in form of common- 
place search for information. Mr. G. 
having replied, Wolff nipped in with 
supplementary query. This also met 
with painstaking courtesy. Then up 
gat o’GonsT, who, with profuse 

acknowledgment of the great goodness 
of the Premier to humble Members of 
the House, made engaging appeal for 
further enlightenment. 

In this way some minutes of valuable 
time were lost. Occasionally Mr. G., 
beginning to smell the rat which every- 
one else saw moving through the air, 
grew angry. Then followed a scene 
which crowned the achievement of 
obstruction. 

As compared with current opportuni- 
ties the Young Men of the 'Eighties 
were hampered by the wholesome re- 
striction, then and for many years later 
operative, sti-ictly limiting the range 
of supplementary questions. The old 
barrier removed, we may, as appears 
at every sitting, have a brisk little 
debate on any question that appears on 
the Paper. 

This afternoon, by concerted action in 
which no fewer than fourteen Members 


Never too late to make Amends. 

Citizen Asquith (to M. le Condamni). “ Ah I Monsieur le Marquis^ de Lansdowne ! Your 
friends complain that I disregard the decencies, the decorums (pour ainsi dire) of the Revolution. 
Alors I I come now to give you the details the most minute of the tumbril in which yon will do 
me the fevonr to travel, of the guillotine which will have the honour to interrupt a career the 
most distinguished j tout ! — everysing ! ! That will be all-a-rigbt, bein ? 

“They (the Government) disregarded even the decencies and decorums of a great revolution.’* 
— Lord Hugh Cecil. 


“ Occasionally Mr. G , beginning to ^ell a 
rat grew angryJ’ 


took part, some interposing half-a-dozen 
times, elaborate attempt at drawing” 
Asquith was watched with amusement 
by crowded House. The morning papers 
brought their readers to tiptoe of ex- 
pectation. “Awkward Questions to the 
Premier” was a common headline 
pointing to anticipated dilemma. 

But Henry Herbert does not lend 
himself to this game with the enthu- 
siasm that marked the acquiescence of 
emotional Mr. G. He underwent the 
process with the equanimity that marks 
a duck’s submission to ablution by water. 
In crispest tone, shortest sentences, chil- 
lingly matter-of-fact manner, he replied 
in succession to the fusillade. 

“ Will the next Vote on Account be 
taken before the Parliamentary recess? ” 
asked Evelyn Cecil. 

“ Yes,” said the Premier: 

“Arising out of that answer” — and 
I Cecil went on to put another poser. 

‘ “I do not think that arises out of 
my answer,” remarked the imperturbable 
Premier. “I said, ‘Yes.’” 

What’s to be done with a Minister 


who thus strictly conforms to the in- 
junction that your conversation be Yea, 
yea, and Nay, nay ? Onee^ alnK)st laps- 


“ Winterfeon popping up.’ 
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ing into verbosity, the Premier met 
persistent curiosity mth the remark: 
“ The hon, gentleman bad better wait 
and see.” 

This such a success that he from time 
to time repeated it, till the performance 
developed into what Hai^bury would 
call ‘‘a sort oE”duet. Cousin Hugh, 
Stanley Wilson, Lonsdale, Hope, Win- 
i-ERTOH and Castlereagh popping up in 
succession chanted a query to which 
came from Treasury !^nch the bass 
refrain, “ Wait and see.” 

The phrase thus accidentally evoked 
stuck. Has already established itself 
amongst small wits as a catchword. 
Nothing new under the sun. The Member 
FOR Sark recalls a curious coincidence. 
Twenty-four years ago, the ‘eternal 
Irish Question breaking out in fresh 
place. Old Morality, not yet Leader of 
the House, was despatched by the 
Markiss to make personal investigation 
at Dublin. During his absence the 
CrovOTiment were pestered in the Com- 
mons with enquiry as to what course 
they intended to pursue. The stock 
reply from the Treasury Bench deve- 
loped into the formula : Wait till we 
hear from Mr. Smith. ’ Asquith charac- 
teristically puts it with fewer syllables. 
But it’s the same thing. 

Thus doth history repeat itself. 

Business done . — By majority of 106 
in House of 608 members Opposition 
amendment to proposal to .go into Com- 
•inittee on the Lords^ Veto defeated.- 

Tmsde ^. — Having what Faber called 
wy nice Tuesday afternoon.” 

: No^iug but .tea and muffins ^ lacking to 
f domes^e charm of gathering. Suddenly 
l^t blue tumbled into 

teacup and tWe was deuce of a 

wm . the Winsome Winston who 
>lipp4ll<^ it,*apppently without design. 
Supporting motion to suspend Eleven 
o’dods: Rule in order to get forward 
; with’ the Veto Resolutions, he dropped 
hint Siat as soon as Resolutions are 
mribSi trough Cfommons they will be 
introd^ded in Lords. 


Arran^ment, as more than ever mean 
ing business, enthusiastically cheerec 
from Opposition Benches. Correspond 
ing depression in Ministerial (^mp. Th 
House, half empty whilst Winston spoke 
began to fill. George Wynbham on hii 
legs, lamenting subjecjtion of Govern 
ment to Irish masters. Premia sen 
for. Fringe Arthur hurried in. In 
formed of new turn of events, plungei 
into fray. Cousin Hugh followed witl 
shrill demand to “ have done with thii 
foolish mysteiy-mcmgering.” ,,- 
Effect upon Carson almost heartbreak 
.ing. As forty years %o^%ltiEens gather 
in the streets of Paris cried aloud 
“Notts sommes tmhisj^* so the ex-Attor 
NEY-Gfe®BAL with a sob . in Ms voice re 



* ‘ Mr. Speaker ! There ’ s no dliont abhouht ut, 
weVe bein’ homboggedl 1— hombogged I ! ” 

Sir Edward Carson. 

peated the plaint, “We are being hum- 
bugged.” In vain Premier explained 
it was a business arrangement which 



Cousin Hugh writhing in the deadly * coils 
op”an !Eeish "Hull!” \ 

“The Government, desired to kill one’^As- 
sembly by a blow, and to destroy the* other 
Assembly by the slow poison of the giuEod%” 
— Lord Sttgh Cedi. ^ X , 


obviously carried recommendation of 
saving time. What was the use of ' 
introducing a Bill in the Commons? 
After spending weeks upon moulding it 
into shape it would go to the Lords and 
be rejected. Let the Lords fire first. 

Carson, weeping at fresh evidence of 
Ministerial duplicity, would not be com- 
forted. 

“We are being humbugged,” he 
crooned, as if he were assisting at a 
wake; “humbugged.” 

Business done. — House sat up late 
with Veto Resolutions. 

Thursday . — The long, occasionally 
draggled debate on first Veto Resolution 
closed amid turbulent scene. Arranged ! 
that at half-past ten knife of the guillotine 
should fall, lopping off amendments and 
speeches. Premier spoke early in sit- 
ting. Fluellen LroYD George before the 
dinner hour contributed to the making 
of the salad the necessary quota of oil. 
To the new Solicitor-General was left 
the honourable task of winding up the 
debate, sending the majority off into 
Lobby in bigb spirits. Fine opportunity, 
of which Rufus Isaacs was safely counted 
upon to make the most. .. ^ ' 

Sat with growing impatience whilst 
the Member for Swansea Town spoke for 
tout le monde. After him came Terrell. 

Then Don’t Keir Hardie, with his 
pompous, judicial air, his habit of saying 
nothing particular ' in long sentences 
delivered with' slow intonation, so that 
no one should run risk of missing a 
precious syllable. 

When he sat down finger of the clock 
seemed almost to touch the half-hour. 
As matter of microscopical accuracy, 
three minutes were left to spokesman 
of the Government. 

Rufus Isaacs undismayed . Adj listing 
jan impalpable wig, pulling over his 
shoulder an invisilale gown, he re- 
I marked • “ In the three minutes which 
remain, I will undertake to explain' the 
difference between the two sides of the 
Honse.’\ 

He might have done it, too, but for 
Son Austen, Bis interposition signal for 
outburst of angiy shouts of “Order!” 
from Ministerialists, answered by stri- 
'dent cheers from Opposition. Above 
the din Son Austen stood at the Table 
voiceless. Solicitor-General refused^to 
give way. Pointing a hand to the clock, 
he dumbly pleaded that he had only two 
minutes and could not spare one for Son 
Austen, who had earlier in debate 'en- 
joyed full flying. Thus they stood, 
divided by the substantial pieceTof 
furniture” Dizzy once publicly thankb*d 
Heaven separated him from GtADS^^k 
: Shouts of “ Order I ” atid strid^,^^^ 
ing continued. Steadily the haM M 
i^oek moved on. Wkeh it passed 
half-hour fhe^ Chairman of 
rose, and tie spe^hless orators, glajing 
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LOTUS Boots for Men 


The Lotus is the most 
ambitious conception of a 
boot yet made in a factory. 
The finest leather that tan- 
neries can yield, and the 
highest skill acqu'red in 
b<^t making, are exhibited 
in every pair. No limits 
have been placed upon 
quality of leather or work, 
the fixed aim being to pro- 
duce the best, regardless of 
cost. Lotus are made slowly 
and thoroughly ; they pass 
through hands and processes 
that ^ace the boots in a class 
by themselves. 


Write 

LOTUS, 

STAFFORD, 

for booklet 

and local 

agent’s 

address 


By its QUAurr 


233—22/6 


Once fitted with Lotus, always fitted 

^tS>?iiitnple-T^eslibierflexib!.e,.^.~^ 

/5.^;5fhcH.onleSstefrtdenp-&fiDOin 


The ** Renold ** Chain fitted to a Car increases the comfort in riding, and 
hy decreasing the unsprung weight reduces tyre expenditure. Made iu 
sizes to fit practically every make of Car. Supplied by all Motor Agents. 

Send for Booklet **For Moiorids/* giving useful infor- 
mation on Motor Chain sizes, and the care of Chains to 

HANS RENOLD, Ltd,, (Dept. “P.”) Manchester. 
The ** Benold*’ Cycle Chain !■ a neceaaary adjunct to an efficient Bicycle. 


has for 78 years held 
the home market, & has 
FORCfDiis yrm through 
every Tarifl^abroad . 


**SeautlfvUy Cool and Sweet Smoking/* 

Player’s 

Navy Cut 
Tobacco aiHi 
Cigarettes 


Sold Ofdy in the eriyinal 
Packets and Tins,, and may 
Is obtained from all Storse j 
and Tohacconists of reputo I 




^vcv^mui. 


Shaving Stick 


as well as 








/Tn^clus 



ucviu^ MW BCffiK ua nui u uw 
Of tbe nuu^ wM) Mkve soo^fe to 
«97 Its oMrvoUoQt iB^itattaa. 

iad«®e^ence of 

•i^om loark tbe perfmoaiice of tho occota* 
fwnist 3^ Mdiodaiit accentuates the 

iQi^oOT or theiao (» the oanpoBiijtMi, so that ibstuods 
oat^eadfin contnattotMacoomiwnlixMSLtb 

THE PHRA^Ne 

eiWTanabon o€ toupo. preserring the true 
wwxaeterof j^maateaiiid adboaitting of rlnthiBlo 
TBsmioos whi^ gire a disthactiTe diazacter bo the 

mtot^E Itnra!thevarijitiMwoftemp<^toudian(l 
^araott a ccnwtanb 
•orawrf gafonmJtonreg w a^og fhe collect intw- 

Mfro-I^HHUaB PLAYER. PIAHO 

features of <irorid-re- 
nnmed ustrazi^tf in one ease. The Aw n ing 
lielsoendMdied in pianos of other 
SiBd^ea^or-wiiteforlllsairated CatalogiuKh. 78 . 

HERBERT MARSHALL, 

BsrT.78, Akbblds Haix. Ba»mT E^otna. 

£88^ RBGEBTT STREET. 


Worth’s 

Belts 


CoB^Miabie 

And give great 

kpport 

Worn bf 
members of tbe 
Medical 
Profession 

Price list and 
Memnrement 
FonnaPost&ee. 


womrn^B oaRsers vul^ (i>ept.B.) 


8, Sthwst, Iomdoic, E.C. 

OLateN ew Bcn^ Street.) 

SAVOY TURKISH BATHS ®) 

kin^sOfoBs. N. (SmS.) • 

W- (I^es’ani oSte ; 

^“don Bridge (Ladies and 



ar e the be st 

Hm been S Gold Medale 

e nd S SU m tftpdaJ^ 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF GOUT 

AND 

ITS MO DERN TREA TMENT. 

Gout is one of tlie most widely prevalent of tlie ailments from 
whicBi ttte people of this country suifer. There is no douht that 
climatic conditions render the inhabitants of the British Islands 
peculiarly susceptible to gouty disorders. Exposure to cold and 
to damp, and the sudden changes of weather that occur, tend to 
develop the latent gout that is in the system of a very considerable 
proportion, if not, indeed, of the majority of the people of the 
United Kingdom. 

Gout seems to have been equally common in ancient times . It was 
described by the old Greek physicians under various names. Hippo- 
crates and Galen, Ovid, Pliny, and Seneca aU wrote of- gout, denounc- 
ing the high living of their time as being responsible for the disease. 

The old doctors had a fair conception, too, of the cause of gout, 
as the name given to it indicates. This name (from gutta — a 
drop) has reference to the doctrine then held, which is essentially 
the correct one, that gout is caused by the dropping of some 
foreign material from the blood into the joints. It has been 
demonstrated beyond all doubt that gout is caused by an excess 
^ of uric acid in the body. This acid, which should not be allowed 
gj to remain in the body at all, finds its way into the circulation, is 
^ cairM right through the system, dropping here and there on its 
way in the joints, musd^ and other tissues, deposits in the fonn 
rM of solid urates, which, if left undisturbed, set up the painful 
bhe affection we are now discussing. Although the ancient physicians 
were well acquainted with gout, it is evident from their writings 
^ that they could find no rem^y for it. 

An Effectual Remedy. 

10 It was left for the scientists of the present day to discover a 
«- remedy that is at once effective, rational, safe, and simple. The 
^ only r^ remedy for gout, and for aU gouty affections is, of course, 

■ one that will act directly on their cause— a renaedy that is a 
powerful uric acid solvent and eliminant. Bishop’s Varalettes 
» ^mbine all the desiderata of an ideal gout remedy. They contain 
»« the most powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants known to 
modern thppeutics, and in addition they possess the great advan- ^ 
5 tage of being absolutely harmless, so that they may be taken for , 
a prolonged period without any fear of unpleasant consequences. 
Their action is specific and dmect, going right to the root of the 
^ mmer, destroying the cause and so removing the effect. 

Gout takes on many and varied forms— rheumatic gout, goutv 

' heart, gouty digestion, lumlaga 

^ato, neuntis, stone, and gravel, but no matter by what 

affected, the common , 

on^ of all the trouble is the overplus of uric acid in the system. 

‘ ® if insicUous, and con- ‘ 

sequ^fly more dangerous forms, because it is not generaUy ( 
j snapped that gout has anything to do with the sympto^ we 
^ about to mention. The premonitory symptoms of^gout are 
=• frequently dyspeptic troubles, flatulence, amStv, heartbwn Vdn ( 
.) in the region of the liver, capricidus appetite, demeS ^and 
ti-oubled with these symptoiM at or about ' 
- imddle-^e, It would be wise te suspect gout and to take measures ( 
to «t rid of It brfore it obtains a innef hold upon ymi^^^stem 
A short coipe of Bishop’s Varalettes at this stage wifl coS ' 
your suspicion as to what the symptoms mean by their dis- 
® Varalettes prove a perfect insurance against 
, gout; th^ wiU dnve it out if it lias alr^dv obtamdd 7 f,SiS^* 

Kilrz to 

ft a 

Varalettes the moment the first threatening symptonf shovre itsei 
’ ^ Hints to the Qoiity. 

A booklet full of interest to all gouty people is published bv 
the monufacturors of Bishou’s Varalpttps "d* i. t 

st-EafTtoi 

as to what may be eaten and gwren 

"^aralett^s maybe had 
_5s^_[E5 days’ treatme nt\ or 
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To-day, as heretofore, every scrap 
of material put into the Spencer- 
Moultou British-made tyre is 
the best. 

Ask a user. I 


Particulars and prices post 
free, or specimens may be 
seen at Haroey Frost & Co., 
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Whylookolderthanyouare? 

Why Suffer from Chills and Ifeuraldls ? 



A perfectly deeigned and undetectable cover- 
ing or Toup^, exactly representing the hair as 
it should be, is the natural remedy. 

Call and see for yotixself, and Judge of the 
remarkable improvement. 
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C. BOND & SON, 

Spedaltats for Gentlemens Toapis 
ana Complete Wigs, 

61, New bead St., LONDON, W. 

Telephone : 1649 Mayfaie. 
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Wholesome ConfeeUoiiery** 

^ LANCET 

**A Most Valuable F'opfir 

British '^oicXl 

A sweetmeat for all; and may be given 
with confidence (o the'yonngest c^ildi 
ALSO MAKERS OF ' ’ 

Nougat & 
Rahat-Lakuhm 

L In paper packets and tin boxesf— A 
variouasizea'' 'AM 
M^Ranufoctory: LondniieW.C^aH 
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THE HUNT STEEPLECHASE SEASON. 

Fir^ Eorseimn (bringing up the rear of a large field), “I thought you were going to maxe the pace s'or us?” , ^ 

Second Eorseman. “No fear, old ghapI. If one of that osowd in front comes down, I’d rather be on top of the heap than 

AT THE bottom; THANK YOU.” 


at each other across the Table, resumed 
their seats, neither having had oppor- 
tunity of saying* what he thought of the 
other. 

c Strangers in. Crowded; Gallery looked 
Qn pleased and proud at this method of 
conducting business in the home of the 
Mother of Parliaments. i 

Busimss done . — ^FirstVeto Resolution 
carried by 339 votes against 237. 

A SPRIG OF edelweiss. 

. 'The sun was setting ; the snow moun- 
tains were pink in ^he glow. In the 
valleys the pines came down to the edge 
of the lake, whose surface was smooth as 
a mirror. In the distance came the 
thud, thud of a lake steamer homeward 
bound. 

Suddenly the door opened and the 
Count entered W room. He was radiant. 
He struQ^ .an#titude denoting triumph. 
The CouM ,Was a tall lean man and 
quite frank ^boat his appearance. He 
;!fe:new ,he ,w^ leaji. JSe revelled in it. 
^He said that, without leanness his poses 
would be absurd, and without poses life 
wpuld be unendurable. He sometimes 
stood outside himself, and laughed at 
the figure he cut. But usually he re- 
main^ within and supervised all the 
Tmi^xlant features of the pose. “A 
successfoi pose,” he used to say, “always 
trembles on the verge of disaster.' At 


the very height of the dramatic one may 
touch the ludicrous, and there ^s an end 
of it.” 

The Count was triumphant but calm. 
I saw it was the Napoleonic pose, the 
strong will and terrilic personality. I 
offered him a chair. The Count relaxed 
so far as to smack me on the back. 
“My friend/’ he said solemnly, “it is 
done. To-morrow I introduce you to 
the future Countess de la Croix.” 

I congratulated him warmly; but with 
all the deference due to the dignity of 
the situation. 

“ What a woman,” he murmured, 
“ wliat ’spirit, and yet what tenderness ! ” 

He mused a moment in silence. 

“ Don’t say romance is dead,” he cried, 
and glared on me. 

I hurriedly deprecated any insinuation 
whatever. The Coimt softened. The 
curtain had dropped on the Napoleonic 
pose. He was now the ardent lover, 
ready to face anything. He lit a cigar- 
ette and blew rings airily. 

“Listen, my friend,” he began; “I 
went to her yesterday morning. She 
received me kindly, but not as I had 
hoped, I offered her my heart, my title, 
my very life. She asked the last. Ah, 
you may well start. What a Yvoman I 
What a mother of lions! I too was 
taken aback. ‘ Ma»domoiselLe/ I cried, 
throwing myself at her feet, ‘it is a poor 
thing, hut take it when you wiil.’^^’ My 


friend, I wda magnificent. And she—* 
she was superb. Quite calmly she said 
no man could win her hand who could 
not win her admiration. , 

‘What shall I do?’ I cried. I was 
ready to swim the lake, to do anything, 
‘There is edelw;eiss on the moun- 
tains,’ she said quietly, and hummed a 
tune. , j 

‘ But, Mademoiselle,’ I gasped. ‘ 

‘Since you are ^iraid,’ she began 
coldly. ' I 

I rose with dignity. 

‘It is certain death,’ I said wiA 
admirable composure, ‘but it is nothing. 
It is already done. Mademoiselle, good- 
ly®*’ 

That I think you will admit was a 
fine scene. If I had closed the door 
and gone away at once, it would have 
been uneqiialled, but I could not resist 
a Httle gknce back, so I reopened 
door and peeped in. ^ She was reading 
the newspaper. What a woman ! 

I hired six guides and started. 
‘Where you wiH/ I cried. It may 
have been the Matterhorn. Possibly it 
was only Mont Blanc.* ; 

‘ Ach,’ they said, ‘it is dangerous/ 

I frowned gloomily on them. . , ^ , 

*Ach,’ I replied, ‘the eddwdlss.I^ 
must and shall |iave at ali cc^ts.’ 

‘ Schaff hausen, ! ’ they ^ crie<J ; ‘ the 
lean gentl^an has the courage of ten 
chatocKMSi’ : 
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I bowed. 

We started. 

I carried an alpenstock, an iimbrella, 
and ber pbotograpb. It is a large 
portrait, so I strapped it on the back 
of the guide in front, and it gave me 
courage. With stem faces we took the 
road. How the crowds cheered! They 
love a bra\ie man, these Swiss. Would 
my Amgela could have seen me. And 
then the silence of the Alps! For 
thousands ol feet I did not speak, and 
when I did it was only to cry, ‘ Oouvage^ 
mes hraveSf and prod the guide before 
me with my umbrella. I slipped. Death , 
seemed inevitable. I hooked the nearest ; 
guide with my alpenstock. Saved— at | 
least I was. But I wiE not weary you i 
with all the details of that perilous! 
journey. Besides,^’ added the Count as j 
an afterthought, “ modesty forbids. ' j 
At last I saw the edelweiss pure and 
white as newly-fallen snow.- I uncon- 
sciously struck an attitude full of simple 
dignity. I expected the guides to burst 
into song. ' They would not meet my 
eye. I admit it was a grave risk. 
‘Cowards,’! shouted, ‘who will come 
with me?’ Hot a man moved.” 

There was a dramatic panse. The 
Count shrugged his shoulders- “ What 
would you ? ” he said. “I went alone, 
yes, I, Rtpeit de la' Croix went— abne.” 

I took his hand, unable to speak. 
With aiTiffiort he continued, '“At last I 
touched-^I held it- in tny grasp. . I Kate 
to'Mfc of *these exploits. Some of us 
wilP do anything for the gloiy of it.” 

I squeezed his hand. 

"rile Count was now the bored hero of 
a hundred fights., - 
“Let* us sp^ of something else,” he' 
said wearily. ' / 

“The Countess,” I murmured, “ what | 

of her?” - - 
He was again the ardent lover. 

“Ah, my Angela, ma petite! Tired 
and travel-stained though I was, I 
hastened to her. * I slowly opened 'the 
^OdT. I be^n to feel weajk with the 
strain. Sie -rose to greet me. - On my 
knees I teok her hand and in it laid the 
sprig of ed^weiss.- - . 

‘You’ve brought it,’ she cried and 
paled. ... - • 

‘ Yes, Mademoiselle,’ I answered 
qnite quietly,' ‘you mentioned yonr 
desire, n'est-ee-pas 9 ’ ' - - > 

She stared at me in a daze, I rose, 
and looked down into her eyes that^cah. 
like cold steel, but whre n6w as' 


“ And then ? ” I queried. 

The Count raised his eyebrows and 
smiled quite naturally. 

“ My friend,” he said, “ what could I 
do but take her in my arms ? ” 

There is a little shop in Lucerne that 
has had four sprays of edelweiss in the 
window for many weeks. As I passed 
it next day with the Count, I observed 
that there were only three. I turned to 
my companion. 

But the Count at that moment was 
preoccupied^ 

AN INN SCENE. 

It was a longer walk from Hendon 
than I had expected, and I was not at 
Hampstead tEl half-past eleven ; and it 
was therefore with satisfaction that I 
noticed the words, “ Hot Suppers,” on a 
strip of paper in the window of the' 
“Crown.” That was exactly what I 
wanted and should be too late for by 
the time I reached London. 

While I was sitting in the friendly 
bar, reading the evening paper, the door 
opened and an inquiring head was 
thrust in. A body foEowed, lurched a 
little, and leaned against the wall. It 
was a taE man of forty or so, plainly but 
well dressed. His right hand clutched 
a stick, his left waved a cigar. A 
good-natured weak face, regular enough 
to be called handsome by a poor judge. 
Black bright eyes. After looking at me 
for a few moments with the benignity 
of the slightly unmanned, the stranger 
asked, “ Are you the boss ? ” 

“No,” I said. 

“Then,” he inconsequently replied, 
“ give us a tune.” (There was an auto- 
matic melodion in the corner.) * ^ ' 

Before I could answer, the host ap- 
peared, bringing suppei*, and stood in: 
the middle of the room watching my 
approval. 

WhEe he was waiting the stranger 
crossed the floor unsteadily until he was 
within two feet of him. “Are you 'the 
boss ? ” be asked. 

, “Yes, Mr. Freeman, I’m the boss,” 
said the landlord. 

The man was puzzled, as his face 
showed. ■ 

“ Mr. Freeman I ” he repeated. “ How 
d’ you know my name ? ” 

“Ah, I know more than that, Mr. 
Michael Owen Freeman,” said the land- 
lord inscrutably. i ^ 

“Why, who are you?” the stranger 


-‘Ang^^,’ I whispered, ‘it is nothing. 
Bdieve wonid do more, much 

more; only, when you look at it, t hink 
sometimes of the risks it took to win, of 
Jbje solitary heights in which T sought 
to this fair Lucerne.’ j 
tears. It nmy seem 


“ EweE,” replied the landlord. 
“ Cheedle’s farm. The Blue Posts.” 

The stranger’s mental feelers grasped 
vainly at these hints, and the landlord 
smEed the smEe of a clever sober fellow 
with a tippler at-his mercy. 

“ Emily,” said the landlord. 

The naihe was flhiminative^ “ What,” 


cried the stranger in a warm flush of 
recognition — “what, you’re not Harry 
Evans?” 

“ Yes,” said the landlord, with a touch 
of embarrassment, for it is difficult to 
share this kind of effusion. 

“Not Harry Evans of EweE — old 
Harry ! ” (He pronounced the first 
syllable of “Harry” as though it rhymed 
to “bar.”) 

“ Yes,” said the landlord, almost wish- 
ing he wasn’t. 

“ Then give us your hand,” said the 
: stranger. 

I They shook hands. 

I “ Straight ? ” the stranger inquired a’ 
little suspiciously. 

“ Straight,” said the landlord. 

“ Then give us your hand.” , 

They shook bauds again. 

“You’re not. kidding me?” the 
stranger asked in another visitation of - 
doubt. ’ ' 

“Honour bright, I’m not,” said the 
landlord. 

“ Then give us your hand.” 

They shook hands again. 

“ WeE, I ’m dashed,” said the stranger. 

“ What ’E you take ? ” suggested the 
landlord, perceptibly eager to end these, 
demonstrations. “Say the word and! 
you can have what you like— champagne, 

port, whisky - v. 

“A drop o’ Scotch, cold,” said the 
stranger, adding, “ Is it really old Harry'- 

Evans? WeE, I’m Here, shake* 

hands once more.” . . 

But the landlord had gone for the 
drinks. • 

Mr. Freeman rocked insecurely from 
toe to heel for ten seconds; then he’ 
turned- to me.' “ ’ V' you read DIokens ? ” ! 
he asked. ' j; ‘ • 

I said I had. • ' ^ j 

It' must have sounded .curt, for; 
“You’re not cross, are you? ” he asked, ! 
with a touch of anxiety. ^ 

’ “ No, I ’m not cross,” I replied. 

“Then give u's your hand,” he said. 
We shook hands, i ■' ; 

“Dickens is full of take-hacks, isn’t 
he ? ” he remarked. ’ ^ 

“Full,” I replied. i 
“You’re not cross, are you?” he 
asked again. ^ / . • 

I said I was not in the least cross. 

1 H e appeared satisfi-e’d, and resumed . , 
“ Weil, of all the take-badfa in Diokens; 
there isn’t one to beat this. . . j 

He was silently ruminative. 

^ “To think,” he began again — “tO; 

think of meeting You ’re not cross, i, 

are you? You didn’t mind me mis-j» 
taking you for the boss ? ” i 

I satisfied him again, and we shook!: 
hands 6n it. 

“To think,” he continued, “of «i]pet^: 
ing old Harry Evans. Aftear^^sli^^feese 
years too. We used to court, the saeme 
girl* That wn,B at Ewell. And to think 
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And where is tour sailor son now?” 

Well, I don’t rightly mind, Mum, if he be gone to Gibraltar in the Jupiter, or 
TO Jupiter in the Gibraltar, but it^be sombwhereb in them parts.” 


of liini landlord of the ‘Crown’ and 
me with thirty boh a week. You’re 
not cross, are you?” 

“ Cross ? No,” I said with einjihasis. 

“ Then give us your hand.” 

We shook hands again. 

Mr Freeman looked at me euimingly 
and began once more. ^‘He owes me 
four shillings,” he said softly. “He 
lost it to me at Nap twelve years ago, 
and I mean to have it. And now I 
know where he is, I ’m going to work 
this place for all it ’s worth. I haven’t 
used a bad word to-day, but, if you ’ll 
excuse me, I don’t mind saying that I ’m 
going to give this place blaiiky socks. 
Old Harry Evans, the landlord of the 
* Crown,’ is he ? All right.” 

He became more confidential. 
don’t mind telling you,” he said, “ that 
I ’ve had too much to drink. In point 
of fact, I ’m drunk. But I shan’t let old 
Harry know. 0 crikey, no ! I mean to 
do him for that four bob. Every penny 
of it. You see.” 

He wandered out, aud the landlord 
came back with the glasses. 

“That’s a rum thing,” said the land- 
lord to me. “ I haven’t seen that man 
for these twelve years, and we used to 
be always together. We courted the 
same girl. Strangely enough, she’s 
coming to tea to-morrow with my wife. 
He was as sharp and clever a young 
fellow as you’d meet. An architect 
doing his five hundred a year easily. 
But he took to drink and flung his 
money about. Treated everybody. And 
then he was sacked — he was surveyor 
to a Local Board— and disappeared.” 

Here Mr. Freeman returned and shook 
hands with the landlord again and 
talked of old times. They recalled larks 
together, lark after lark, until very 
skilfully Mr. Freeman led the conversa- 
tion to cards, and suddenly remarked, 

“ By the way, Harry, do you know you 
owe me two-and-eightpence ? ” 

The landlord was incredulous. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Freeman, “at Charley 
Perrott’s one night, Number 13, Hamil- 
: ton Crescent. When we left off you 
owed me two-and-eightpence. Ask 
Charley.” 

“Very well,” said the landlord, “I 
always pay my just debts. Here you 
are,” and he counted out two-and-eight- 
pence. 

Mr. Freemsm drew himself up with 
digniiy, and, standing as steadily as 
might be, fixed an offended eye on his j 
companion. “ What ! ” he said, “ do 
you think I ’m a man tliat takes paltry 
gambling debts twelve years after they’re 
made? No, Sir. I may be low, but 
I^m not so low as that. Put it in the 
box.” (Tlieore was a hospital collecting 
box on the mantelpiece.) I don’t want 
the'mduey. I’m poor, but I’v^ always 
got enough for a .drink for a pah But I 


I like to see debts paid. Put it in the 
box.” 

The landlord acquiesced, and Mr. 
Freeman sat down again and drank 
some more whisky. 

“ I like you, Evans,” he said ; “ I like 
you and I like your house. And I’m 
coming here often. And not alone, 
mind. The next time I come I shall 
bring a gang of the boys with me, and 
we ’ll do you proxid.” 

The landlord was grateful. “Havei 
another drink,” he said. I 

“ All right ! ” ^id Mr. Freeman. 
“ I ’m on the rau-dan to-night.” 

The landlord rang for more whisky 
and they talked on. Five minutes 
before closing time Mr. Freeman felt 
strong enough to mention his old loye.* 
“ Do you ever Emily ? ” he asked. 

, “ Oh, yes,” '^id the landlord. ‘ “-She’s 


coming here to-morrow to have tea with 
my wife,” 

“ Still unmarried ? ” asked Mr. Free- 
man. 

“ Yes,” said the landlord. 

Mr. Freeman finished his whisky and 
threw away his cigar. Then he stood 
up and buttoned his coat and turned 
towards the door. ' 

The landlord waited- I waited. 

Mr. Freeman hra^d him^lf for an 
effort. “Tell her,” he said, ‘^that I’m 
twelve years uMer, .and I’ve only got 
thirty shilling a . week instead of ten 
pounds,' but if she’s agreeable she can 
have me stilL Good night.” And he 
staggered to the door and out into the 
street 

The landlord reached up to turn out the 
gas as I rose to go. “ Drhik is his ruin,” 
he said comforfebly. “Good night.” 
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for a hero of 1645, the date of the tale, Having- slain his 
nitt? nn Aif disreputable father in a wreckers brawl, he runs away to 
OUR BOOK . Cartagena, is made a slave, 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned OkrTts.) liberated, becomes the beloved of a Spanish dame, then a 

The scheme of two pairs of lovers who execute a cJiassSe refugee again, and finally a suc^ssful buccaneer from 
crolsSe has already b^n used by Anne Sedgwick in her which last phase he returns to Devonshire, flinging his 
remarkable book, Valerie Upton. In FranUin Kane ill-gotten gams overboard and landing as poor as when 
(Abnold) she makes a variation on this well-established he left. A life so crowded with incident would have (one 
manoeuvre by re-redistributing her couples, and so restoring thinks) small leisure for the moods and subtleties and the 
the status quo. The process is not really so absurd as it yearning for “ self-realisation from which we are told that 
sounds; for the author is almost painfully sincere in her John continually suffered. Anyhow, i like my pirates 
analysis of motives, and allows no one to speak or smile, or simpler, and would sooner walk the :^ank to an accompanl- 
even breathe, without so manv good reasons that you ai e ment of oaths than of philosophy. ^ lor ail this I have 
sure it must be right And, if she had seen weU to extend my prophetic eye upon Mr. Niven, of whom I think to hear 

her story — ^rather too long as it is — and arranged a re-re- more in the future. 

redistribution, I am convinced she would have found means .i-i ^ tittn 

to persuade me that everything was still all right. For, to be Accomplished master of the matrimonial hunt as Mr. Perot 
frank, I take her word for the behaviour of types which I White is, I wish that intrigumg^ men and women could be 
never quite realise. Gerald, with his contented egoism, is protected from him by a close time. In An Averted^ Mar- 
the easiest to believe in, being the least complex ; yet I have riage, an extremely outspoken tale which gives the title to 
my doubts of a man of quick intelligence who, all his life, his volume of short stories (Mills and Boon), the author 
can keep up the closest of friendships with a woman of his devotes eighty pages to ^ an old gentleman in search of a 
own kind without once suspecting that she wants something young wife ; and I don t think it was worth while. One 


closer still. Eden, again, - 
child of the moors and 
mists, who nurses her un- 
spoken passion, and drifts 
desolately and cheaply 
about the continent with- 
out any taste for its attrac- 
tions, her heart being in 
the Highlands all the time, 
is a character that appeals 
warmly to the heart but 
coldly to the inteUeet. AZ- 
th<Ba, with her Bostonian 
standards” and her ter- 
ribly healthy interest in 
Europe, “ in everj’-thing 
that is of the best — pic- 
taros, music, places and 
pec^le”- (she reminds me 
a little of the una^ilable 
Imogen in Vdkrie Upton), - 







Peobable scene outside the Holbobn Eestadeant in the event of a 

* BEPETITION OF THE BaNQUET TO THE DESCENDANTS OF POETS. 

Mob of Descendants of “Anon” claiming admittance. 


fears that Mr. White found 
this story very easy to 
write, and as an admirer 
of his I should like to add 
that I found it very difficult 
to read. I am tired, in fact, 
of Mr. White’s characteris- 
tic vein, and ipy thankful- 
ness to him is great when 
he gets away from it, as 
in some stories here which 
make ample compen- 
sation for “An Averted 
Marriage.” “Abdoolah,” 
“The Model” and “The 
Canary” are pathetic and 
haunting, and to-day, when 
an unmarried political can- 
didate would seem to be 
incompletely equipped foi** 
the fray, “ The Stockings ’ 


is a type which I am certain that Anne Sedgwick has drawn comes as a delightfully humorous warning to tactless wives, 
with authority, yet I can only accept her blindly on trust. But it is “The Swimmers” which really has my vote, and 
rJiipllyi^witk FranMiu Kane, admirable creature that he is, makes me certain that Mr. White is something more than ^ 
author ^s not quite succeeded, as Miss Sinclair succeeded rather flippant and clever novelist. j 

inffe Bimne Fire, ia converting a ridiculous object into a 

oi riE»isince. Brobably this was not her intention. Among the convenient realities which form the stock-in- 
do most things that she wants to. But if she has trade of romantic novelists the Foreign Legion occupies a 
failed in this or any other purpose I confess I would choose position of very much the same value as the Sargasso Sea. 
her failures rather than the success of a hundred others. She As to this may drift all marine derelicts, so to that may drift 
is, of course, in the first rsink of modern novelists, and nobody aU human ones. With the writer of fiction nothing, in its 
who cares f<Hr good warkegm afford to miss one line that she kind, is too extraordinary for either ; and, so far at least as 
writes. ' one of them is concerned, Mr. Erwin Eosen’s book. In the 

> . , ^ Foreigrn Legf^o?^ (Ddokworth), proves that the writer of fiction 

When, upon the second page of The Island Provident is amply justified in giving himself a good deal of rope. For 
(John Lane), aa experienced r^er finds .thq warning, “Now Mi*. I^en’s book is not fiction. It is a fascinating, vivid 
tins is no milk-and-water tale, but a | tale of salt seas,” he record of actual experiences. Inahrief “Prologue,” curiously 
will probably think that he can give a fair gu^ at what strained and self-conscious compared with the remainder oi 
will follow. “Stevenson!” says he to himself, already fiib work, he explains how, having led a roving, eventful lif el, 
scentmg blood. By-and-by, however, he wiB. find, with he, lost “ th^ jewel happiness,” and decided to enlist. .The 
^me natural bewilderment,* that though Mr.. Ik^EEm Prologue off his ehest, he gives a wonderfully illuminating 
N^en hints at battles and murders in plenty the leader fie account of the existence of the legionaries, and of the training, 
follows IS not E. ^ rather Meredith, or ev^ perhaps quite which produces splendidly efficient mercenaries 

JAMES Tad result, as I say, is couitisioii. ; tfho uaarclL wdl, sltoot well, ti§e comuieii s^ise, and axe able 

mtrosj^ctiv© pirate, bpwerer possible, is so little.wbat us^e tcfaotindepeikdfflcitly. It is a fine book, and to'lKweilistsrwh.® 
to expect as_ to beby no means easy of bSiel wisb to follow, say, Mf; A. S.’W.'Masoit, ‘it sbould be' al 
Jfnrtliffl;, John Upeott strikes one as nnconvincingly modem 1 useful a volume of reference as Dehrett to the tufUiunter. i 
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“ Two 'brothers of Luton, named 
OsBOEN,” The Express tells us, “claim 
that they have discovered the secret 
not only of perpetual motion but of 
perpetual power.” This must be the 
recipe for which the Liberal Party has 

been searching for so long. 

* * 

Mr. ‘Winston Churchill has admitted 
that there are differences of opinion in 
the CaHnet. The Liberal daily which 
declared, the other day, that “ the 
Cabinet are now at one ” evidently did 
not go quite far enough in its 
statement. It should have been 
“ at on© another.” : 

:|s * 

Pursuing their policy of secre- 
tiven^ss, the German naval 
authorities are now, we hear, 
insisting on their sub-marines 
performing evolutions under the 
water. 

V 

Dr. Bode, who purchased the 
Flora bust, has been the re- 
cipient of a presentation from 
Berlin art dealers to mark their 
appreciation of his judgment. 

One can understand this. It is 
not every day that dealers can 
find a gullible ar^ expert. 

A little boy, on hearing that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s bag comprises 
over 10,000 animals, said that 
he pitied the poor devil who 
had to cany it in that awful 
African heat. 

♦ ♦ 

We do hope that Captain 
SooTT is not going ahead too 
quicklyl He has ordered three 
motor sledges for his expedition ; 
but how does he know that the 
local authorities in those out- 
landish parts will not insist on 
each ’ of these vehicles being 
preceded by a man on foot with 
a danger flag ? 

With 'reference to the newspaper 
heading t — 

“ Professor Lowell 
ON .THE Canals in Mars,” 
we are requested to state that the Pro- 
fessor has never been on them. However, 
if the suggestion should meet the eye of 
Dr. Cook . . • ^ 

V 

In the discussion on Prison Reform 
the question of the most suitable books 
for prison libraries has been raised. 
Surely the most desirable must be vol- 
umee of the “ Rajfies ” type^ which tmd; 
la#vi»jtoglar a proper pride in his 
profession. 


Although England beat Switzerland 
at foot^ll the other day, the^ Swiss te.un, 
as might be expected in view of their 
training ground, played a good up-hiU 
game. 


4c 

4c 


We would draw the attention of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children to the fact that Mr. Godfrey 
P. Collins, who was elected M.P. for 
Greenock and became a father the same 
day, has named the helpless little mite 
“Grianaig,” which is Gaelic for Greenock. 


4c 4c 

4c 


“To plant a kiss on a woman’s lips is 



YET ANOTHER! 

(A. suggestioa has been put forward for the formation of a 
“Motor Party ” in the House of Commons.) 

Independent Motor Candidate. Oentlemen, I ASK TOUR 
SUFPOET m THE GREAT CAUSE WE ALL HAVE AT HEART — THE 

Abolition of the Police Veto I ” 


a great privilege,” says Judge Willis. 
It is indeed one of the most popxdax 
phases of intensive culture. 

4c^4c 

“ The new school of professional 
photography,” says Mr. Hopp6, “ aims 
to show thie sitter as he is, blemishes 
and all, instead of giving him a 
face that might, be a new-Md egg.” 
This still leaves us wondering as to 
what the new school does vnth bald 
sitters. ’ . 

4c 4c 

- 4c 

A contemporary’s pardonable mis- 
print: — “The prospectuses of several 
new Robber OgmpaDies^will be |ound 
in our advertis^aent columns.’*’ 


The fact that a motor-cyclist who was 
charged at Guildford with exceeding 
the speed limit was discharged on 
pointing out that the cigar which he 
was smoking at the time had nearly an 
inch of ash on it when he was stopped 
has, we hear, given a bright idea to an 
enterprising manufacturer of cycling 
and motor accessories. He will shoi tly 
place on the market a counterfeit cigar 
with permanent ash. 

“A thrush,” says a contemporary, 
“flew at a cat which had designs on 
its nest in Victoria Park, Dover.” The 
Vandal 1 Unless, of course, the 
“designs” on the cat’s nest 
were Art Nouveau. ^ 

4e 

The fashion for a bride to be 
accompanied at her wedding by 
a “best girl” has now been 
inaugurate, and promises to 
become popular. Let us hope 
that it may never lead to an 
unpleasant scene when the 
bridegroom decides that, after 
aU, he would be a fool not to 
marry the best girl. 

Each ounce of a new lactic 
cheese which has just been 
placed upon the market con- 
tains, it is said, an army of 
57,000,000,000 germs. The care- 
ful housewife, however, will, 
we imagine, before parting^ with 
her money, say, “One minute, 
please, while I see if they are all 
there.” 

4l 

“Rinking-is one of those 
amusements in which there is 
risk of accidents, and a skater 
must take the risk himself,” 
said Judge Lumley Smith in 
refusing to grant damages to an 
injured skater. Besides, a man 
ought to be content with the 
damage he has already received, 

and not ask for more. 

♦ * 

* 

The manners of some omni-* 
bus conductors leave much to ' be de- 
sired. A lady wearing a fashionable^ 
hat entered an empty omnibus. “Hon' 
you go, BiHl Full up! ” shouted the 


conductor to the driver. 


* * 


Many persons are of the opinion that, in | 
ordering the release of Charles BrnmoKy 
who was found guilty of stealing coal, 
the Home Secbetary did not go far 
enough. The popular little hero ought 
to have received a reward of some sort. 


To Intending Heirs. 

^‘Lady recoininends Boy Attendant of her 
deceased trade to any gentleman wanting such.” 

DMjn Daily Express. 
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POLITICS AND THE POSTER. 

i pHie coloured announcement of the Army Pageant, to be held at Fulliam 
f jn .Inne, represents a Union Jnck borne by wha’’ appea s to be an ancient 
I Briton, if one may judge by his state of partial nudity.] 

Eorsesian on yonr charger sitting 
Practically “in the buff,” 

Save for socks and loosely-fitting 
Wherewithals of homely stuff — 

Pelt of wolf or other yermiii rudely tailored from the rough ; 

So of old yon faced the weather, 

Fought the best that Rome could raise, 

In the almost “altogether” 

With CARACTACfDs’s Grejs, i 

Or with Boadicea’s Cow-boys kept the streets on levee days. 

Thus I fancy you, my trooper, 

Turning foes and nursemaids pale ; 

But what fills my brain with stupor. 

Makes my shattered reason quail, 

Is the Union Jack you carry in a ninety-knotted gale. 

I allow it helps the picture 
With its pattern nicely spread, 

Yet if I may pass a stricture 
Based on b^ks that I have read. 

You are previous: you are eighteen hundred years or so 
ahead. 

Was your second-sight so nimble 
You could clearly visualise 

Yon superb heraldic symbol, 

Could foresee those sacred ties 
Which the Redmond-Asquith bargain beautifully typifies ? 

Could you adumbrate O’Brien 
Letting lsxm> beside him lie, 

Cheek to muzzle, iamb and lion, 

In the blessed by-and-hy. 

With the common flag above them in a perfect pageant sky ? 

No, my brave but early Briton, 

‘ No such dream occurred to you ; 

’Tw^ the artist’s head that hit on 
Tins sublime prophetic view, 

Slowing m £ simple poster what Creative Art can do. 

^ Still, I hope to see your circus 
; On the Fulham Palace track, 

But if you attempt to burke us, 

If you chuck your Union Jack, 

I shsdl call the Bishop and demand my money hack ! 

0. S. 


. ‘TAHLEBB EXTRACTIONS!/; WITH GAS 3/6.” 

; AdU. in Eastern Daily Preset* 

Or, of wuipe, for 2s. 6cl yoti cm have the gas alone. The 
only thing is that you must consume it on the premises. 


From the instructions given away with a certain “Lightning 
Cough Cure ” : — , . 

**Take Cough Cure every two bours for six doses, then every 

three hours until co npletely cured.” [Pause her© by the way and ob- 
serve the “ lightoing,”] Keep yourself warm and free from draughts 
and Wore retiring take hot onion gruel, and put your feet in hot water 
and mui-tard for a few minutes. The atter is an important part of the 
treatment and must not be neglected.” 

Our own “lightning Broken Leg Cure” is now on the 
market. Take it every two hours and have your leg well 
f tea good Buxgeoixi The latter is an important part of the 
[ treatment and must not be neglected. » . * 


MAXIMS OF THE MONTH. 

[In the Leonine manner of The National Bevieic.'] 

It would not be easy to desc-ribe in adequate language the 
condition to wliich Great Britain and Ireland and the Over- 
seas Dominions, have been reduced by the incompetent 
aggregation of shouting charlatans and molluscous mounte- 
banks who are at this moment masquerading as iVlinisters of 
the Crown. There was a day, from 1895 to 1905, when 
patriot statesmen, earnestly devoted to the public welfare, 
strove to make their country glorious without regard to their 
own interests. Our readers can remember as well as we do 
the magnanimous galaxies of genius, marred here and there, 
it may be, by a few examples of talent, that succeeded one 
another on the Treasury Bench. Most of tliem still live and 
are only too anxious to seiwe their King once more. How 
long will the. country tolerate the criminal ineptitude of the 
Cabinet of Cowards which now hangs like a millstone round 
the exhausted neck of the Empire ? 

Take, for instance, the prolonged debate on the so-called 
Veto Resolutions wliich the Government, with their usual 
arrogant disdain of the democracy, cut short by the most dis- 
graceful use of the guillotine known to history. Tiiose who 
listened to the superb and convincing eloquence of a Baluour, 
the ardent and generous invective of a Chamberiain, the siu- 
tained and tremendous philippics of an Anson, or the g’ owing 
and decorative periods of a Laurence Hardv, and then con- 
trasted them with the shuffling inefficiency o( an Asquith, the 
limping and lamentable efforts of a Samuel, and the con- 
temptibly brazen balderdash emitted by the self-seeking 
demagogue at the Home Office, must liave realised the pitch 
of degradation to which we have sunk under the rule of the 
hucksters and traitors who for the ruin of their country draw 
large salaries, for which they never did an honest day’s work, 
from the long-suffering purse of the public, 

If the contrast between the two frotit benches was striking, 
what W(rd can be used to exjiress the diffeience between the 
rank and file on the two sides ? It may be said without the 
least exaggeration that the records of Parliamentary oratory 
may be searched in vain to find parallels for the massive 
and magnificent speeches made by men on the back benches 
to the left of the Speaker. One of tliese — we regretfully 
forget which — soared to an all but unsurpassable height of 
constitutional splendour. On the other side we had nothing 
bpt the raucous bleatings of pot-house politicians and the 
“kept ^’ party who happen for the moment to be leagued with 
them for the abolition of honest dealing between man and man, 
though, for their own interest and that of the country which 
they continue to misrepresent, they woulil be better advised if 
they frankly accepted the predominance of the Unionist party 
and joined its members in promoting a policy which holds a 
promise of untold benefits for Ireland and the Idsh. 

It may he true~we have never sought to deny it ; indeed, 
we have affirmed it in so many words — that ihe House of Lords 
contains some of “ the most blatant bounders on the planet ; ” 
but we have yet to learn that Canada has faltered in her 
firm offer of a preference which, by banishing unemployment 
from our midst, will cause the sun of prosperity to rise upon 
a distracted and misgoverned land. Sooner or later the 
Radicals themselves will recognise this, in spite of the 
raving of the Cocoa chorus. There is in all Englishmen — 
we wish we could include Scotchmen and Welshmen — a 
natural spirit of fairness which makes them suspicious of 
those who employ abuse in the place of argument. They 
will thus, in spite of themselves, be drawn into association 
with the great Unionist Party, which can alone offer them a 
conjunction of courteous amenity of ma nners with sound and 
permanent political views. . ■ 
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MORRIS ON, MORRIS EVER. 

It is Beatrice j is it not? — in Much 
Ado About Nothing — or Much To-do 
About Nothing^ as the programme boys 
outside the Lyceum in its great days 
used to call — who says that a star danced 
andf- under that was she born. What 
then of the members of the Esp6iauce 
Club, who, with Miss Neal as their mov- 
ing spirit, have been working so hard 
and gaily for several y^ars now to bring 
about a revival in England of the old 
songs- and dances ? Were they not born 
under dancing stars too? Surely. And 
iE they had their way this planet of oui*s 
might look to the other planets and stars 
as if it danced too. 

Miss Neal has just compiled The 
Es^rance Morris Booh (Curweit and 
Sons), with a history oE the movement 
since 1905, when the girls’ feet first began 
to be too mpA lor &em as they danced 
and sang while ordinary dull persons 
walked and talked, down to the present 
time when they have to their credit hun- 
dreds of villagers all over England in 
whom the old melodies and happinesses 
have been implanted. This admirable 
I achievement is recorded ; i^tructions'as 
to the songs, dances and sin^ng games 
are given; ,^d a selection of themfollows, 
arranged for the piano. Thus any one 
possessing the book has, so to speak, a 


tourist’s ticket for Merrie England and 
a complete outfit while there. 

May it find many possessors and more 
readeis ! 

COALS OF FIRE. 

[“ It •will he wise of the men to capitulate at 
once, and no longer insist upon male superiority 
and male privileges. Their rule is nearly over. 
And if, in the see-saw of human events, they 
should in the future be placed in a subordinate 
position, we must accord them more generous 
treatment than they have given us. We must 
■ not retaliate. On the contrary, we should resist 
all attempts to degrade them, and let equality 
be our motto then as now .’’ — Lady CooJt.] 

; SiSTEES-iN-ARMS, the fight is doue, 

The glorious cause of Woman won. 

And conquered Man now quakes to feel 
Upon his neck the high French heel. 

Yet, in our great triumphant hour, 

Shall we, like Man, abuse our power 
And make of him the hapless victim 
EEe made of Woman ere she licked him? 

Nay, sisters, be it our desire 
To heap his head with cmls of fire 
And let him find a foe in us 
Not merely just hut generous, 

Ihie tanquished tyrant sees at length 
That we- possess .the giant’s strength 
Bat, if , he do not prove defiant, , . „ ’ 

We will not use it like a gianL > 


The light and tender touch, the heart 
Of mercy — these are Woman's part, 

And in the age that dawns to-day 
All thoughts of vengeance shall away. 

We will not, in vindictive spite, 

Degrade the foe, as well we might ; 

But let us rather in the secfuel 
Treat him' as though he were an equal. 

We don’t propose to "bar the spheres 
. Of all professional careers^ 

But unto men shall be committed 
The work for which we find them fitted. 

The Church between us we 11 divide, 
An equal share for either side, 
Apportioned in the proper way — 

The rectors we, the curates they. 

So, also, will we leave ajar 
The door that leads one to the 
And freely let them take their places 
As devils unto us, the K.C.’s. 

The world of businesSft too throw 
Ope to our conscienoe-strkken foe. 

And leave who can to mate his mark 
As office-boy or junior ol^k. 


Motto for 'Mr. lloosEVHiT when he 
arrives in England — (or for Ceaelie 
B tfiBEm: or Mr. O’Brien or anybody else 
lyou like) : Who is it in the Press ^ that 
cMs on me 9 Comr, X, 2. 
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&WTI CXAD\/A*TI/Mki cArviiir • triumphs a mathematician would indicate she give us teeth but to tear good fcod 
ANTi~STARYATIOni LEAGUE. ^ curve. (Loud laiujliter.) Very a])artwith? — ^and where could you get 
Great Meeting of Protest. well, then, let their motto continue to be, better or cheaper food, without tlie 

An indignation meeting of London ‘ Eat on, eat ever.’ ” irritating impost of tips, than at- 

r<^tauiateurs was held at the Mansion Mr. Eustace Miles said that, though he (Cries of “ Order I ” “ Ordei' 1 

House on the 18th to protest against the did not hold with hippophagy, he was a Nature, ho said, did nothing without 
advocacy of siar\Titioii as a means to strong supporter of eating something and a reason, and why did she give us 

perfect health in an article by Mr. UrroN thercfbre wished to record his opposition elaborate digestive systems but to 

SiKCLAia in the Contemporary to the Sinclair doctrine. If he had be- digest ? If he mi^^ht venture upon a 

Review, llie 0ha?f'wast taken by the witticism, Nature said digest, and 


Prime Warden of the Butchers Com- 
pany, and the audience included Sir 
J. Crichton - Browne and some of 
the best nourished members of the 
Stock Exchange. 

The Chairman in declaring the 
meeting open said that they were met 
as rational human beings and as busi- 
ness men to put on record their ex- 
treme hostility to any movement that 
might depopularise the pleasures of 
deglutition. The Roast Beef of Old 
England was in danger, and they 
were there to protect it. (Tremendous 
enthusiasm.) He would first read a 
little correspondence which had been 
collected by their indefatigable hon. 
sec. 

A letter was read from the Secretary 
of the Royal Society, stating that 
every member of that body — which 
included some of the most learned 
men in the world—ate. (CheevsX) - ■ 

A letter was read from the Secre- 
tary of the Asinseum Club to the effect 
that no iffisting man had ever been 
a member of that distinguished and 
sapient club. (Gheei s ) 

A letter wa.s read from the private 
secretary of the Archbishop of Can- 
TpfflURy, , in which the , writer said 
that, the PfiTMATE often had meals'. 
(Che^s.) *r ’1 z ' i' 



igest? If he mi^^ht venture upon a 
- witticism, Nature said digest, and 
Mr. Upton Sinclair said just die. 
(Loud grief.) He begged to move 
that The Contemporary Review be 
called ill future The Contemptible 
Review. (Applause, folloiced by ''For 
he^s a jolly good Joseph.^^) 

Mr. William Harris begged to 
support Mr. Lyons. What he said 
about Nature was true, h&.ture 
would not have packed a sheep full 
of ten-ounce chops it she had not 
meant them to be devoured by hungry 
men. Pigs, too. Nature made the 
flesh of pigs witli an eye to the 
sausage, because she knew that the 
sausage w’as a sustaining article 
of diet to human beings. Speaking 
not as one of *the uninitiated but 
with all the weight of a Sausage 
King, ho said that Mr. SiNOLAih, 
when) he recommended starvation, 
talked nonsense. (Cheers.) , ^ 
'Sir James Crichton-Browne Juiying 
delivered an ’impassioned eulogy on 
beef-steaks as the cure of every ill, a 
resolution in favour of fouhSing an 
Anti-Starvation League was passed 
with acclamation, and .the vafe audi- 
ence dispersed in'a mcod of v^adous 
enthusiasm. 


iWBURY, , in which the ^writer said THE ADVANCE IN ELEMENTARY CULTURE ®^t^^siasm. 

Ms aM Henry Merhc 

^ihei^ident of the Royal Society . - i i msurauoe 

of Dental Surgeons wrote nro-P ‘ impression retained by the memory, case was lieing argued before a bench lOf 

swirsi**.? Sd.S'ja 5 

and TCnom m its attack upon the ^oloady, fqr.a swarm <£ possibilities. I cut the counsel: ‘But 2 and 2, you know, don’t 
,Bw h«^y. ' . of tlie curious/c^hfuslonof alwaysmcdie4.’ ’ ‘lf 2 and 2 don'tiiM^^ 

OooEINJEy ,OF,rPNWlTH wrote snorted Loid Yonn'g, ‘I don’t know. what 

to m his opiaion a car- As CcS we are silting here for.’ Whereupoe,.to the 

^ denominatii §Ly don’t ; 2 

; KepresentetKte. oandles,i»d2 tons of coal don’t 

The first speaker was M. Gustave ®“ ’JPO'i the merits or attractiveness of the —i • 

of the &.VOV Hotel who riddled th^ for the diver- Tbs story appeared in The West- 

a„J. on April llth, .nd 

wit. “Look,” lie said, “at the Savov W^Teswwira fwasu^teiitpresejice again on April 13th. We niider- 

thesizeof it, thebeantyofit, theccst / w o nr ^ the hdl for aasnstance. j stand that it will only appear onee 

of it; and then consider the sanity lieved in starvation he would have opened th/'Hn.ial Af ' ’’I'l ' 

lof a inan who suggests that we a Starvation Salon, where it could hfdone ^ 

are better without banquets. (An- with feet and refinement ^ placed upon ! 

plause.) And an American too^' sonal superintendenee *^®®***“*®^^' (What we really meant [ 

Mer_ what the Savoy has done for Miles. But he^did nf in 1? f J that even if 2 and- 2 don’t ; 

Americans, this is indeed base. (Hear ' hence his salnna wora Atu 4, once and once makes twice, with , 

a../), llo d„bt it d,e wSrSlSKS u..v„yb« story.) 

was to be a scarecrow the storvation doc- (Wild enthusiasm.) ^ ' 

tnne was sound. But was it? He asked Mr. Joseph Lyons stmmatiRpd ^^omiuissioner exonerates the police 

them, was it? (A voice: "No!^") No doctrine of ssfarvatinTi qq wlT ^ from th^ (iaages of LupartiaJitj preferred 

certainly not. The ideal San wa°a an^c^^idf 


... vr WJUI^ oiKtiA VCllifUU UUU- 

trine was sound. But was it? He asked 


them, was it? (A ro ce No doctrine of TafvaC from, ,h«”^ge7of 

^ainly not Vhe ideal tnai ^ fnTcnl^.l^Se! 

well nourished, a man whose edacious [did nothing thoughtlessly^; .why didtofeowsei-an absprd charge! 
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CRICKET CHAT. 

* [Just to eacoaruge the weather.] 

Thb Col NT? Ceauviowuip, 

'fiiB possibility that there is to be a 
new method of scoring points for the 
Championship Las aroused general in- 
terest aid not a little criticism. The 
suggestion is that draws and losses 
< sliould equally be ignored, and the per- 
1 centage tiiken of wins to matches played, 
j Most of you know by this time what 
I “percmtage” means, so I need not go 
into that; but I should like to point 
out what a ridiculous system this new 
one really is. The futility of it wiH 
become obvious to the meanest intelli- 
gence (e g.y yours) if I takeanima^nary 
' example of the records of two counties : — 

P. W. L B. 

Kent 26 1 0 25 

Surrey 26 10 8 8 

i^^Under the^new system Kent would be 
l>elow Surr^, although all its twenty-five 
draws might have been overwhelmingly 
in its favour, and only brought about by 
rain! This is absurd. On the other 
hand, under the old system Kent would 
have been above Suirey, even though all 
its twenty-five draws might have been 
overwhelmingly in favour of its oppo- 
nents I This is still more absurd. The 
futility of this or any system, in fact, 
becomes ridiculously clear. What, then, 
is the remedy ? Obviously — but I must 
leave this for another week. 

By the way, have the authorities con- 
sidered what would be the position of a 
county with the following record ? — 

P, W. L, D. Abaiidoued 
Lancashire ... 28 0 0 0 28 

Ortlxis? — 

' P. W, Ix D. Ab Tie 

Somersetshire 18 0 0 0 0 18 

Ufo. And yet, nnl^s eveiy possible 
^result is brought xmder consideration, 
'^ow can a fair system of scoring possibly 

* fee arrived at ? 

Fashions mu the Season. 

The changes which have been decreed 
• fby the sartorial experts of the Strand 
this year in gents’ cricketing outfits are 
as usual very slight, but no well-dressed 
man can afford to disregard them. 
Flannels will, if anything, he worn 
whiter tlian ever, the trouser being 
shaped a little closer to the leg, and the 
^ shirt cut full. Messrs. H. and 0. Willis 
‘ are showing a very smart blazer in red 
and yellow vertical stripes which looks 
particularly well upon short stout 
figures, and is sure to be generally 
nopular. ^ The price is reasonable and 
feell within the reach of all. 

^feBats are again having a splice, and 
the varnish on the hack certainly 
a dressy appearance, it will 
yw be absolutely de rigueur\ 


A correspondent writes to ask me ^ if it 
is a necessity to have a set of bails of 
one’s own. It is not a necessity, any 
more than it is a necessity to carry about 
one’s own soap ; but it will certainly be 
found in the bag of every man who 
wishes to be thought really smart. The 
same remark applies to the leather 
gauntlets and buckskin safeguards which 
are indispensable to the well-groomed 
wicket-keepei -about-to wn . 

ETlQUETfE CF THE GA5IE. 

The success of the player depends 
(undoubtedly) a good deal upon what 
he does, but it depends, at this time of 
the year, even more upon what he 
says. On the cricket field, more than 
anywhere else, it is necessaiy to sav 
the right thing. Speaking for myself, 
I have always found that the following 
conversations carry me through the first 
match without loss of dignity. . At the 
beginning of a new season every young 
player should concunit them to memory. 

As a Batsman, 

^‘NojSixth wicket down. . . . Well, 
it’s my first game this season. In fact, 
I asked Bill to? — . . . No, haven’t 
touched a bat at all. . . . Yes, I was 
seeing them rather well at the end of 
last season. . . . Oh, I never keep 
my average; I always think — . . . 
Well, no, not quite so much as that. 
. . . Hallo, there goes Grei aid I What 
did he make— ten? . . . Hard luck, 
Gerald. I don’t wonder at anybody 
getting out to-day. . . . Ab, well, 1 
haven’t touched a bat this season, you 
know. . . By Jove, Robinson’s out. . . . 
Bad luck, Robinson. I expect we shall 
all get out pretty quickly to-day. . . . 
Perhaps not you others, but I haven't 
touched a bat myself, you know. , . . 
You in, James? Mind you make some. 
. . . No, take mine. It won’t matter 
much what I have ; you see, this is my 
first — . . , No, not for a long time. 
. . . Oh, I asked Bill myself. . . . 

“Yes, I’m in next ... Oh well, 1 
shan’t keep you waiting long . . . No, 
last season I did pretty well. But I 
always think that in one’s first game — 
, , . No, simply haven’t touched a bat. 
... It ^5 rather absurd, only Old Bill 
wanted me to play ... Oh no, I don’t 
expect to — it’s just for the fun of the 
thing , . . Hallo, Brown ’s, out. . . . 
Well, see you again soon. . , . Hard 
luck, Brown. You know I haven't 
touched — . . . One leg, please. . . . 
Yes, we are going out rather qtiickly. 
We don’t get much practice, you know. 
I simply haven’t touched a bat myself. 

, . . Is that right, umpire? . . . 
Jove, that was a good ball. . . . Yes, 
it must have come back a lot. . . . 
The bowling’s awfully easy, George — 
it only wants hitting. Of course not 


having touched — . . . Oh, ought 
to make a lot. . . . Sony, Bill, but I 
warned you, didn’t I ? ” 

As a Bowler, 

''Me? . . . Oh, all right. I don’t 
suppose I — . . . No, two slips. . . . Yes, 
another in the deep, I think. . . . No, 

I must have an extra cover. . . . James, 
just take one down. . . . Sorry, Brown, 
but you shouldn’t go to sleep. ... 
That’s aU, thanks. Jove, how stiff ■ 
one’s arm gets ! . . . Oh, sorry, Bill. ... 
Absurd, it was nothing like a wide. ...» 

Awfully sorry Gerald, get round 

a bit more. ... 1 think I d better have ! 
one slip. . . . Sorry, Bill ; I haven’t got | 
any nails in my bojts, you know. . , . | 
Yes, I used to bowl a good deal, but 
this year I haven’t played — . . . Stay 
there, Gerald, will you ? . . . Gateh it ! | 
. . . Why, he simply didn’t try.” 

As a Field, ■ 

“Sony, Bill, I lost sight of it alto- ! 
gather. . . . Awfully sorry, Robinson, 

1 slipped. Sorry, Bill. . , . Mid on? * 

I Right 0 1 . • . I never much mind ' 
where I field ; do you ? . . . Bad luck, 
Robinson. If the sun hadn’t been in [ 
wj eyes, you ’d have had that man. . ^ ! 

No, didn’t see it at all. . . . Oh, atvfully » 
sorry, Bill. . . . Square leg? Right 0. • 
. ^ . Did you ever see au easier catch j 
than that? . . . Haven’t the faintest 
idea. Thought I had it stiff. ... Oh, ; 
sorry . . . sorry . . , sorry. Bill. . . . 
Point? Righto.” 

Answers to Correspondents. ♦ 

Chelsea. — ( 1) It is not true that Derby- j 
shire have bought Lord Hawke at a record i 
price and have arranged to draw both ^ 
matches with Yorkshire. (2) Write to 
Mr. Bentley of the Football Association. 

Carshalton ^ IV. — It is immaterial 
whether you oil your bat in the mornings 
or evenings. Your position at the ! 
wicket, as shown in the photograph { 
you send, is extremely sound. No, you j 
can only score when you hit the ball ! 
yourself; I agree with you that it is , 
hard lines to run the other man’s runs j 
and then find that the scorer has given i 
you nothing, but that is the rule. ' } 

Steeple PuMmoN. — (1) If the ball I 
when bowled disappears down a rabbit ; 
hole, the other side could certainly claim 
six wides for lost ball. (2) Brown cows 
make the best screens. (3) If the Little 
Hagley^ policeman had money on the 
match, it was extremely bad form for him | 
to arrest ypur fast bowler in his first ' 
over, even if he had a warrant. A 
gentleman would have waited. (4) 
Certainly parsons can be leg before. j 

Tom. — ^I t ’s no good asking for a “ two- | 
eyed stance” at Gamage’s — they don’t; 
stock them. You k^ep your left shoulder; 
forward ^nd tSe language will come, 
afterwards. / A. A. M. 




CULTURAL HINTS FOR APRIL. 

(By “Highly Commended.”) 

Watering. — During a dry April the 
garden require at least one thorough 
soaking. A iittle ingenuity will enable 
youtq^effect this ^without incurring the 
arbitrby exaction which the water com- 
panies impose upon the use of a hose- 
pipe. Open the back door; remove the 
stair carpet ; and by means of a small 
ell ip of wood (a match -will do very well) 
wedge down the ball which automatically 
controls the bath-cistern tap. In the 
course of an afternoon the water will 
find its way into the most remote corners 
of the garden, thus not only saving you 
.many hours of laborious work but 
affording a very pleasing spectacle in its 
, descent. 

To HAKE A HoT-iteD. — The simplest way 
is to pour a kettleful of, boiling water 
over the selected bed. The treatment 
should be repeated as long as it is de- 
sired to keep the bed hot. 

The Kitchen Garden. — The vogue of 
“natural gardening,” which has revolu- 
I tionised the flower department, need not 
1“ stop there. I continually practise it in 
' the kitchen garden with the happiest 
results, discard all formal beds. Pur- 
chase a guinea collection of vegetable 
seeds and without reading the labels 
, pour the contents of all tha.pactets into 


an old hat and mix thoroughly. Sow 
broadcast over the entire kitchen garden, 
:rake well in and light roller. By this 
process the ingredients of a mixed salad | 
can he gathered in the dark. New 
combinations of unsuspected piquancy 
are being daily reported. Insects, too, 
are completely baffled by an arrange- 
ment which they cannot understand, and 
they invariably leave the garden in a 
body. 

Mulch. — I have frequently come 
across this name in gardening manuals, 
but I have never grown it. Possibly it 
is an implement. If an insect, strong 
gas-lime would certainly be effective. 

Novelty of the Season. — The Theodore : 
a new pumpkin; a sport of the old 
President stock, with a tendency to 
revert to type every four years. Throws 
out immense shoots, which continue to 
increase if they are encouraged. A 
sound cropper, if rather crude in 
colour; it should be cut back repeatedly 
or it covers too much ground to be 
effective. 

“ Water fell to 36 feet 4 inches on the lock 
sill. On Monday the height was guaged^ at 
38 feet 4 inches, a difference of sk feet. Daring 
the height of the flood the \\ ater measured fully 
35 feet, so that ^ere has been a fall of' 9 feet in 
4 days .’^ — Montreal Daily Star, , * 

Go on ; ^on’t be downh^trled; “guage” 
it again. • ^ ^ 


TO THE NEW VIOLA. 

[Miss Phillid.\. Terson, at His Majes y’s.] 

Viola, with your namesake's air — 
Woodland sweetness, fresh and fair — 
When you walk and talk and sing 
'Tis tbe very breath of Spring. 
Dowered at birth and gently trained, 
Yours the charm of youth unfeigned ; 
Art is yours, but Nature fimt, 

Which can never be rehearsed. 
Though your note was hrave and gay, 
Now as naan and now as may, 

In the hush of laughter’s part 
We could read within your heart, 

And — a grace beyond your years — 
Guess the rarer gift of tears. 

Take my homage how you will, 

I 've the same opinion still : 

Still must tell you, dear Miss T^son, 
You ’re the most engaging person 
I have ever made a verse on, 0. S. 


“ Smart Salesman r^iiired immediately for 
van trade, applicants moat be used tQ. horses 
and total abstainers.” — South Wales Bcho. 

After &is no applicant can complain 
that he wasn’t warned as to the company 
he was expected to keep. 

Motto for a Premier who is not nis 
;oWN Master.— ^P hey afeo serve who only 
[“wait and see/- -- * ' 
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THE NEW SKIRT AND THE POETRY OF MOTION. 

Eikh (bre(tkmg into a “Huebt tip, Mabel; toe’ll never cjatoh the train if yju keep ,on iRYiNa to run.’ 


GlK)D NEWS FOR STUTTERERS. 

. {%ss M&iiE iLLiNOfc^ ibe more; 

and awkwarffly a proiposal is mades 
’^ii(>sore dflfcnlt B is ^ r^be gracefully.] 

stoQHwiiig roarM my fond request ; 
t I did not say tke same thing twice ; 
liy mien was^ wholly self-possessed ; ' | 

My words impassioned but precise ; 

I Ve seldom felt so puah at ease 
As when I eboffsed upon my knees. 

Bat when ske’finnly answered 
And brought iny wooi^ to ah end, 
Then, somewhat softening the blow, ■ 
Trusted she still could be a friend, 

I own I felt a little hurt, 

Having esteemed the thing a cert. 

Later we met — ’twas at a dance— 

And, though her language had been 
plain, 

At rather less than half a glance 
Hope promptly roused itself again, 
And whispered— '^ Re-assail the fort. 
Just have another shot, old sport.” 

I engineered a ; 

The lady’s scorn I duly dared ; 

But, feeling. I was in a state 
imprepared, 
imagined she would be 
Mmei hj my incoherency. 


Yet — wondrous change — upon her face 

The love-light soon began to shine. 
She could not negative with grace 

This nervous second shot of mine. 
With joy my heart leapt wildly, as 
She swore to marry me. She has. 

THE DRAMA OF TO-MORROW. 

(A rosy anticvpation) 

Why look at living actors? Why 
bother about personalities on the stage ? 
Come to the Cinematophone Theatre 
instead. 

It has long been the great drawback 
of English drama that plays are written 
around the figures of popular actor- 
managers, to the detriment of true art. 
The Cinematophone Theatre will change 
all that. When the player no longer 
appears before his audience in the flesh, 
the desire for individual ovations will 
naturally cease. 

What is the Cinematophone? It is 
an ingenious combination or rather 
correlation of the cinematograph (which 
has already abolished the necessity of 
going to see races and motor accidents 
in person) and the gramophone. The 
former flings the movements of the 
drama on a screen, whilst tKe latter, 


placed in the wings, reproduces the 
voices of our very best actors and 
actresses. The standard of these voices 
will be higher because none but the 
best will be used. A couple of picked 
voices, one for the men's parts and one 
for the^ women’s, can, with various 
modulations,' speak the whole play into 
the instiument. Dramas ne?d only be 
acted once, and that before the camera, 
when nobody will be nervous. Every- 
one, in fact, will be benefited — the 
actor, because he will have plenty of 
time to spare for more useful avocations, 
such as politics and philately; the 
public, because they will get more for 
their money, for the Cinematophone can * 
be made to go twice as fast as the 
original performance ; the playwrights, 
because they will write better pla\s 
(there will be no one-part pieces now) ; 
and the Cinematophone Theatre, because 
the box-office will be ' beleaguered all 
day. There can be no doubt that the 
Cinematophone Theatre has come to stop. 

“Mr. O’Brien seems to have blundered into 
the wildest inaccuracies and indiscretions, some 
of which even the Ghancellor of the Exchequer 
has had to correct/’— Gmrcllan, 

“ Even ” 18 good, for a Radical paper. 
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essence of parliament. 

Extracted from the Diary op Toby, M.P. 

House of GommonSy Monday, April IL 
—Just before the clock pointed to 
quarter to four, signalling automatic 
closing of series of debates that daily 
arise upon process of questioning Minis- 
ters, PiuNGE Arthur strolled in. At 
sight of him. storm of cheering burst 
from Irish camp. Echoed from below 
Gangway on Ministerial side. 

Tins really very nice. An old Par- 
liamentary hand, hardened to varied 
emothns of Parliamentary life, Prince 
Autiicr not prone to display emotion. 
But at this spontaneously hearty re- 
ception a faint blush crimsoned his still 
fair cheek, a pleased smile illuminated 
his countenance. Not quite clear what 
it all meant. Natural to suppose that his 
late arrival, blooming with health and 
gaiety after week-end spent in the 
country, had relieved apprehension. 
They thought he wasn’t coining, and 
here he was. Hence these cheers. 

As he dropped into seat on Front 
Bench, cheering uprose again, continuing 
to interruption .of business. Very odd. 
Must be more in it than met the eye or 
the eai'. Whispered enquiry addressed to 
Long solved the mystery. J ust before his 
arrival there had been animated exami- 
nation and cross-examination of Premier 
with respect to literary exercise of Sir 
Robert Anderson, sometime head of 











The Music of the Future! 

A. blood-curdling little ballad of the Proletariat 
by Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 

Criminal Investigation Department at 
Scotland Yard. Writing in a monthly 
magazine, he casually mentioned — as 
who should say, “ On such and such a 
day I bought a horse or a house” — 
that he had contributed to epoch-mak- 
ing series of articles published twenty- 
three years ago entitled “Parnellism 
and Crime.” 

Irish Members naturally wanted to 
know what a trusted confidential Govern- 
ment servant was doing in what printers 
might call this galley ? In reply Prem ier 
did not mince matters or phrases. 
Denounced excursion into field of 
journalism as “ gross breach of ofificial 
confidence,” “action contrary to if ules 
and traditions of the Civil Service.” All 
done without consent or knowledge of 
his chief. 

Even whilst these words of stern 
reproof rang through House, Prince 
Arthur, with unconscious dramatic 
effect, lounged in. At the period in 
question he had been Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. It was under his regime 
that the contributor to venerated Maga 
had been engaged by the Castle authori- 
ties on Secret Service work. Putting 
two and two together and making fi^ve, 
quick-witted Irish Members saw their 
opportunity, and by inarticulate accus- 
.ation associated the blameless Lea:der of 
rm Opposition with the old unsuspected 
sandal that had just leapt to light. 

. As to a blind horse a nod is as good 


as a wink, so to the alert House of 
Commons an ironical cheer is, upon 
occasion, as expressive as an explanatory 
speech. 

Business doue.— Second Veto Reso- 
lution moved. 

Tuesday , — According to Orders of the 
Day and general expectation, debate of 
sitting will wander round Veto Resolu- 
tions. Actually that highly respectable 
but, as it turns out, somewhat stolid busi- 
ness plays a part that William O'Brien, 
alluding to his friend John Redmond in 
relation with his esteemed compatriot 
John Dillon, calls “a very cracked second- 
hand fiddle.” As hinted above, in these 
days of a still young Parliament it is 
what is ironically called the Question 
Hour that produces liveliest debate, in- 
creasingly attractive by reason of variety 
of topic. Time was when, in deference 
to spirit and letter of Standing Order, 
Questions addressed to Ministers might 
be put only after due notice. In rare 
cases it was permitted to seek elucida- 
tion of answer by f urt her enquiry. What 
are called supplementary questions, cal- 
culated to place Minister in embamss- 
ing i)osition upon probably delicate 
matter of state, were sternly repressed 
by the Chair. 





“That Youkg Sea-Dog McKenna.’* 
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German Cranes 'and Other Strange Birds.” 

(Discovered by Mr. Bottomley.) 

^ * *Bcttom, “ Find out Moonshine, find out Moonshine.” 

I 

j ^It shall be called Bottom^ Bream, because it hath no bottom.” 

i Midsimmer NigMs Dream, 

* Biider new ordinances, sne- irrelevancy, and its deafening blast, 

oesrion swept the House SEiMOtiR Foster, h propos of nothing, 

in its ©peidng fauir. First to come slips in a hit at “unpopular Cabinet 
under fire w?®. §EM.T. Catechism about Minist^,” and MacVeagh, readiest, 
the^ Min brief compared with wittiest of Redmondites, gets back a 

fusillade of qu^ions re-opening old con- nasty one about “ Company promoters 
troveisy touching Chinese and KaflBur in the City.” 

labour in South Africa. Seely has not Now and then in comparative pauses 
been to the wars for nothing. With his of the turmoil sounds a shrill Hear ! 
h^k to the wall, attacked by hon. heart’’ from under Gallery immediately 
friends below Gangway and hon. gentle- behind Redmond ainS, This is Mr. 
inen oppe^ite, who fire at each other Reddy giving vent to overcharged feel- 
'through his body, he comes out of scuffle ings. He doesn’t mean anything, whether 
,not only alive, but kicking, in the way of approval or dissent. But 

That young sea-dog McKenna next excitement must find vent, and it is 
;taken by scruff of neck with intent to quite Parliamentary to cry, “ Hear 1 
shake him. Admiral (of the Blue) Bur- hear ! ” However grave may he the 
GOYNE and Admiral (of the Red) Middle- business to the fore, however high angry 
MORE bear down upon him from different passion may ha verisen, Mr. Reddy’s pipuig 
quarters. ‘ Charlie Beresford, chips in falsetto “ Hear ! hear!” with its under- 
with enquiry as to what Austria is current of almost childish delight is 
doing on the Danube in the way of answered by roar of laughter. This 
launching Dreadnoughts f Lee hauls clears the air for a moment. Then the 
to leeward and fires shot across bows hounds of interrogation are off again on 
of Admiralty yacht. Then J^ttomley fresh tack, having caught scent of Chan- 
c^mes alongside with searching ques- oellor of Exchequer. 
tions about German cranes and other “ Such larks !” as Joe Oargery used 

birds. He is permitted to fire to say to Pip, The only persons in- 
right off a volley of six arguments or dined to regard situation with appfe- 
assertions thinly veiled in form of ques- hension are the Members, considerable 
^^9®* * , in number, who, having in obedience to 

, Far away on the port side roar of Standing Order given notice of ques- 
,me voice of Mr. Bellow ^uth Salford) tions which appear on printed paper, 
for a moment dominates sound of miscel- find themselves at a quarter to four 
^toiisuafiring^Additipnal effeot^given to swamped by flood controversial acri- 
this intKcposiBon by its suddenness, its iilony. ' , ' .. 


Business done , — ^Lively miscellaneous 
debate in Question Hour. Later, dull 
discourse ou Veto Resolutions. : 

• Thursday. — Dull debate droning 
through four days suddenly flamed up. 
At 7.30 blade of guillotine would fall. 
Premier intervening proposed to state 
what would be done in event of Lords 
throwing out Veto Resolutions. Prince 
Arthur objected on point of order. 
Difficult position for Chairman of Ooar- 
MtTTEES. Mr. Emmoit as usual rose to 
occasion. 

“f have not,” he said, “yet arrived 
at what the right hon. gentleman is 
going to say.” 

Could not therefore judge whether he 
was or was not in order. 

“What I was going to say,” the Pre- 
mier explained, “is this. If the Lords 
fail to accept our policy as embodied in 
these Resolutions ” 

Prince Arthur up again, still object- 
ing. Chairman deferred to obvious 
technicality. Asquith postponed state- 
ment till motion for adjournment. 

At eleven o’clock Premier made his 
statement. Announced that if Lords 
throw out Veto Resolutions “ we shall 
feel it our duty immediately to tender 
advice to the Crown.” 

This note of battle echoed with 
enthusiasm on Ministerial side. Here 
was proclamation of war. House roused 
to state of frantic excitement. Earlier, 
when Resolutions were agreed to and 
Premier brought in Bill founded upon 
them, Radicals had sprung to their feet 
and vociferously cheered. This nothing 
to scene that followed on adjournment. 
Once more Members on Ministerial side 
rose en masses madly cheering. Oppo- 
sition vigorously replied. It occurred 
to some ’twas time to go out and look 
for taxi-cabs ; still as they passed forth 
they wildly cheered. 

Business done . — Veto Resolutions 
passed by majorities that steadily main- 
tained the average of the round hundred. 


A Bumour. 

Mr. Lever's present soap case (Hudson 
V. Oossage) has, we hear, caused much 
heartburning in Carmelite House. The 
Brethren complain— and we think the 
complaint quite reasonable— that, after 
their long and close association with ’ 
Mr. Lever in so many of his trials, their 
ungenerous exclusion from participation ' 
in the present one is an act that almost 
savours of discourtesy. 

Extract from the Royal Sea-Bathing 
Hospital Report : — 

Each patient is required tu bring .... a 
Tooth Brush and small Tooth Oomh.” 

Be sure to ,part yotir teeth down the 
middle. * ^ . 
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* Midy {to Car-dtiver ivlio has been discoursing on the woes of his disthressful country). Will ye h.vve some wather with ur? ’ 
Car-^rker. “ Sure, I will not. Would te be addin’ to me other throubles ? ” 


OUR ADVERTISEMENT 
COLUMNS, 


SIGNATURES! SIGNATURES! SIGNATURES. 

No more confasion as to Old Masters. 


Ev^ything as plain as day. 

tlie Kristalklir Process all doubts 
^ removed. 

The prQce^ is iiot of course adaptable 
to ^pictures already painted, but every 
art^l vrjio proposes to become an Old 
Master should ensure his success by; 
usingit.^. ‘ - 

The "Kristalklir process of signing 'a 
nanife on a picture is lat once Distinct 
and Permanent. ' 

The name is so indelibly bitten in that' 
^ nothmg. can ever ol:^terate it. 


S Vbwquez . had ^iBsed 

file Rdkeb'y Ydvm^ might or might not 
ha^^ornehfe name; .Imt, ifit had, there? 
wotddjiave’.ljeen nb chanceforMr. 
to Iwrite to T^e^M(yr^J^ng^ Post. Norl 


would there have been, had the Kristal- 
klir process been known to Del Mazo. 

Demonstrations of the ^ Kristalklir^ 
method , of signing pictures., m^y . bejj 
witnessed daily from. 10 to 5 in. the 
Burlmgton Arcade Studios (adjoining 
Burlington House). 


SPRING IS HERE! 

. Green Peas are Coming ! 

Ask at your Cutler’s for the 

PATENT SAFETY PEA^XNIFE 

FOR Self-itai® Men. 

Cannot Cut ^e I#ip. 

Easily carried in the pockety and can 
be opened secretly under the table and 
transfeired to the plate without attract- 
ing intention, 

THE PATENT SAFETY TEA-KNIFE^ 
has several advantages above all others- 

® Its size. At tjiegr^t demonstra- 
tion of its. uses at the Albert Hall ou 
February 30 tbe fwinne^** of 'theffirs| 
prize* sDonvey^ as many as 120 ^eas 
his mouth at one thab without? a sbmteli. 


(2) Its beauty. Silver-plated. 

(3) Its compactness. The vest pocket 

of an evening dress waisteoat could 
easily h^d three ; . hut I . * ’ 

Price (with 6 additional blade|,| 
guaranteed to last the most determmed^ 
pea-eater for ten years), half -a-guinea. ' 

VENOS AND “THE MOi^ POST^’ ! 

The extmordinarily interesting corre- 
spondence in The hfoming Post on . the^ 
subject of the Eohehy Venus has been 
damped down since the appointment of| 
the committee of inv^tigation, * As Of^r* 
contemporary rematks, “the matter must* 
now be considered suh gitdice.'" Mr. 
Punch, however, has great ^pleasure in 
printing a few of tie oterflow lettersi 
whidi have been kindly placed at hisi 
disposal by disappointed correspondents.' 

Siaj-^y a natural transition the dk- 
oussioh of Vmm* suggb^* tie ^Mhdred: 
case of -Mars. This must be my "bsiiuite 
©btruding on yoUr notice* a ^cUYious 
personal experience which recently fell 
to my lot while staying with my old 
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frieirf, Professor Schiiapaielli. The Pro- 
as your readers are doubtless 
aware, is a great expert on the subject 
of Mars, and amongst other artistic 
tmpliies is .the proud possessor of a fine 
portrait by Cmugriro. Looking at it in 
a strong light one d&j, I was startled to 
observe a complicated cipher on ibe 
upper right-hand o^er of the picture, 
a^, esmmining il ruefully through an 
as^gmgrfic mytlpnscope, I made out 
cteriy the initials R. J. (Rkhiahd 
Jebb?)- surmounted by an imperial 
crown and supported by a coronet. 
May I suggest that, after completing 
their investigations into the signature 
of the Venus, your ccsnmittee 

should proceed to Bologna to settle the 
qiiestiott of the Canaletto Mars. It is 
by such acts as these that inlknatbnal 
amity is prQnK>ted. 

Yoiirs, etc., Pipston Rivers. 

Sir, — Anyone can sign a picture, bdt 
to paint one in fee manner of YELAsqop 
is, as Sh&kspeare says, quite another 
stc^. For imgfcance, I never sign my 
piclaies, but problematic character j 
renders them recognisable at a glance, 
aiid I am quite certain that your '^m- 
mittee would never fail to distinguish 
them from those of Sargent, Orpef, 
or Maris. . ^ iv 

* . Yours, 

> P^nmttee^iiifeawe inrited 

to iai^^e into’ the alleged presence of 
mmrkmgs . or ciphers oh the Bcket^ 

[ Venus is by no means bad so far as it 
^oesT But'therehre some unaccountable 
omissions which I trust yqu will rjemedy 
before the work‘of inspection 'is’ seriously 
.begaan:. .,,The . National - Gallery^, is an 
imp^igAag^ti ^d;it is jmpcSible JuRy* 
teirBaasliOT.the gdekt le^h.how to tMnkj 
; imperiidly , without ' knqwled^^ of/ the 
[ treasures enshrined beneath ' that ‘ ma- 
^ieaiic;*cu]^Ia./ Hence the paramouiiti 
Im^rtanceof indfeidmg^ representatives* 
^ Jhi^hd EWluiiongfry Id^ on tte 
To supply this-crying need, 

. 1 Ajwfti fee addition of the| 

RiVEfis, Mr. Fabian IYare' the Hon.' A,* 
^Bathurst, and jR^My Mr. Algern(W 
Ashton. ' IFo^, etc., 

’ , OoNFEE^RATE. 

Sir, — I think I can throw a little light 
on the mystery which has been puzzling 
the cognoscenti of the art wor!d. A 
couple of months ago, while passing 
' along the North side of Trafalgar Square, 
^ I saw a thin man with a haggard, 
hatchet face hurrying along carrying a 
; hirge rofl several feet in length. As he, 
ms obviously a^ gen tlematU . it seemed 
[Strange that he stomld b^ <^rTying so 
awkward a paareel, but J thought nothing 
, more^pf the matter ur^t^ I recognised 
fearer by a photographs <me of 
:fee" papers as Lord RoBEiri^' Cki^' 


Putting two and two together, I have 
little doubt that when I saw him, still 
smarring from his defeat at Blackburn, 
this unscrupulous opponent of the Im- 
perial Evolutionary Idea had just pur- 
loined the real Velasquez and substituted 
I it the ^different canvas bearing fee 
stemge inarks debated by Mr. Greig. 
Trusting that the matter may be made 
the subject of a question in the House, 
lam, Sir, Youre,' 

Sebastian Phaybe. 

i - 

Sir,— Has it occurred to anybody that 
under proper and rational system of 
Protection it would never have been 
possible to introduce Velasquez’ unfor- 
tunate picture Into England, and that 
we might then" have been -spared the 
long and hara^ing controversy which 
has distracted "the minds of -thinking 
Englishmen frqm fee vital problem of 
how .b^t"' to promote that 'Imperial 
Evolutiem to which you, Sir, '.and Mr. 
R&ard Jkbb, iiave consecrat^ your 
lives ? *' Yours, etc., ToiS^ J. P. 


kdy wit^two^Fnends\ . . 
day even^^i desires acquaint- 

Jttuie.”— . 

’ ^Blub .Serge Dittos. ^Marble Ardi j 
w^M life,to li^^r frW darge 
|mt else ’virility Thy fa^ I 

libwrsee.” .. ‘ f '‘-f, 

! BuiF Wabtouat.— C femyou m^t short 
skirt (Bond Stfe&) at tlm Carlton l^nge? 
.1.01)0 < S^s.-wo:uld : 111^" toj^reapp/id. 
wijh ^^lit pair of -boots. (Hackney Road) 
vfeka view’tQ/parfeerehip^^^ / „ 

-- FAi&Ai^_ (^OT&iJBk) JHat; — V^hite 
Spate- ^i^kelpy jSqua;rs) jWpjld, like 
in^e ^ your " fetter ' acquaintance. * . Ai- 
dfess ‘^Gdeoried,” 


‘ / So. h^re 'the^ ^are on^ th*e . at 
liyerppolj -waiti^ t|OT*tum wita -h^fire^ 
mdre^; like them , meuf ^ ail farad es atrd , 

patiently waiting to race teeJdoctor,'ili^*''^i4i- 
.gr4fiQnjaShjerfi,Ae i<^.dayCat andlfive 
days in a railway^trai^ and tl^ rolling *T)rairiei 
at the ^d .” — Gaity mail, '* ^ s ' 

Competiters^who ye su<^eteful,in the 
first ffer events "may run or r^,"artliey 
pfdfer; in the’final'contesl. rZT.V. 

.* ' ,y. 

‘*A gnji had hep <fepgn^^^|^ of ^row- 
I ing .a projectile^witein a radius of 50 iWare 
\js^^*-4%6mobe: - * * 

The mathematician who lofe our con- 
teaadjldriirjr’g tarifi stdt^c^^iilast ftT plaib 
to the staff again what a radius is. 

The j^rts were well snstaij^ed, apd ttee 
f was very litfie loss of pitfe^ in any d| tfe ^i^s; 
in fact, some of the gfees'wesre finkhed'^nlttia 
; fee on the la»t chord.*?-4j'^nt 
Gatmer^' 

fee right te finish. 


AT THE PLAY. 

The Naked Truth.” 

Thol'GH Mr. Charles Hawtrey always 
plays the sort of man whom in reap life 
I detest, yet I must confess that I find 
him, as played by Mr. Hawtrey, irre- 
sistible on the stage. In this play, by 
George Paston and W. B. Maxweli., at 
Wyndham’s, Bunny Darrdl is the usual 
man -ab aut - town-and - in - the-city, with 
this difference : that owing to the 
influence of a magic ring (which his 
uncle has brought home from India) he 
suddenly finds himself forced to tell the 
truth on every proper and improper 
occasion. 

At the end of twenty-four houi s of this 
he is practically ruined— libel actions, 
divorce actions, and every oilier kind of 
action are h^nging*»dyerifMBa; the girl 
he' loves is leaving. him, .the. woman he 
philandered with is threatening to stay 
with him. But he has gained one 
friend. His uncle is struck by fee 
noble way in which he denounces the 
fraudulent’ company of which he i^ 
Sj^reta'ry,’ and promises to give him 
a fr&h start (with legacies in prospeti). 
At this happy moment 
at last' to get the ring off Ii,® 

To. the satisfectipii of rbiTOel| ipd iall 
his friends, 

him ; ' quarrels w up 
bodifis hhppy agi^n. (%W| pp^^dj^ibL. 
the. cook, .wjho ha^ beep ifet her 
omelettes alwayp.slfpaetf tlie-y 

had sat up ^tll ^ 

■*~-Nqw, ^JtlLIpjit-fe diseaird^^ 
my own fi.ngm“, a;^d ^ |4ha is 

old' te’ th^ 

uhpifesant * atm09|ib^e 'tiOT^Iwaed 
intrigue hangs oyey^some^ Qf ^ 

that hi times, p|i]i^cuMr]^*’inrfeS 
Act, the humour 18 aifeikted 
Never -me ._^id 

before, that Mr. HAW’rjteT^al’^wti|w6i^ ■ 
as ‘e^r ilikt He hds'a way ef 
most^ ord.inary 'thing/'s6,.tfet sonnuk 
extraordinarily fuhnyVand feat in till 
last two Acta- lie really Sas- a 
funny things to sfi'y^ - - 

-Let me call /attention also*, to some 
splendid acting by cllher ni|rnb^of the 
CCmpahy.' ’ Mr. Euip Lewis is' arlways 
aniu^ing; but,: in addition to H%th^ 
wer§ *two" excellent' performances by 
Mr. George Belmmy, as Pr&sser, a stoife:^- 
feofer’s* clerk, and Mr. Frnest 
as? TedtZie Lestraftg^y tfe usual over- 
dressed idiot, with in th's case the most 
delightful ligp. ' (Jfr. Lewis, by 
the way, was i¥r. Hq?ytgr,/Hhe biggest 
flirt in the Rbya:l Society.’^ Mr. Aifea 
Peayfair and Mr. Lyle,^ too, who wp'e eo 
in The lAitle Dammd,, 

You* understend MiM I 
:i 0 i 0 d to take^ the^ ring off to 
these, h^p 'td prcMde a very 'enjoyable 
evening’s enterterin'ment. . , , M. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(Bf/ Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

\ Mr. BAimt Pain always writes well about disagreeable men, 
with an enjoyment which I (at any rate) share. His 
|, range is a wide one, extending from the utterly base to* the 
f merely futile, and including every kind of fool and bounder 
jthat you can. possibly want. * At times his insight into their 
souls is almost indecent ; no rag of m ike-believe is allowed 
' to them. I remember one of his villains telling some girl 
! that he always hated walking over Waterloo Bridge at night, 

' because if some poor woman jumped into the river he would 
be afraid to jump in after her. The girl said, “Ah, but 
if you're afraid of being a coward that shows you wouldn’t 
be one.” “Of course,” wrote the man in his diary that 
night, “ I knew that women think you must be brave if you 
confess to being a coward^ and that was why I said it.” 
When I read Mr. Pain I begin to think of all the things I 
have said lately, and to wonder why I said them. In The 
Exiles of Faloo (IferHUEN) he introduces us to a healthy 
lot of ruffians, all of’ whem have had to leave England sud- 
denly to find' sanctuary upon an island in the South Seas. 
There is trouble between the natives and these Englishmen ; 
there is one iiice ruflSan who- had been more sinned against 
than sinning ; there is a pretty girl who arrives unexpectedly 


in a yacht. Mr. Pain has fashioned simply and ingeniously 
a framework which suits his methods exactly, and h.is built 
up on it a story of great humour and interest. 

Beginald in Bussiu (Metboen) might with equal impropriety 
have been called “ Vladimir in England ; ” for 
appears just as often as Beginald — and that s once— in 
“ Saki’s ” delightful little collection of cosmopolitan trifles. He 
gets his chief effects by the device of a final surprise. For 
examples: (1) Vladimir goes out shooting at large, and 
brings home an animal with whose designation he is un- 
familiar. From his account of it (nobody actiialiy investi- 
gates the contents of his bag) it is assumed that he has slain 
a fox. This is the last tragic blow in the unfortunate career 
of the local Master of Hounds. It needn’t have been, 
for the beast turns out to be nothing worse than a polecat. 

(2) A gentleman of nervous habit is cruelly embarrassed by 
the necessity of dismantling himself in a train so as to 
release a mouse that is doing pioneer work in his under- 
garments. He needn’t have been, for the lady who is the 
only other traveller in his compartment turns out to be blind. 

(3) The near-sighted husband of Lady Anm finds her seated | 
stiffly by the tea-table in the gloaming. He conducts a one- I 
sided conversation, in which his efforts to eoncifiate her, by 
making light of their quarrel at lunch, are- vain. He needn’t 
have inrfsted, for she turns out to iwe be^ dead for some 
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time. (This is too like the blind lady stoiy, and also perhaps few men are better qualified for the task of producing such 
a little too gruesome.) But the author’s “ shock tactics ” are a record. Its performance is hampered by the exhibition of 
not confin^ to situations. He never allows us to forecast strong personal feeling displayed, with exceedingly rare 
his next swift turn of phrase or fancy. Of course he exception, against his former colleagues. An unconscious 
cannot always conceal— what jester can ? — ^that his humour humour runs through the long story. At least a dozen times 
is designed ; that he means, in fact, to be funny. But he Mr, O’Donitell presents himself to the consideration of the 
seldom gives away his processes. For the rest, what mahce reader as the impartial historian. The remark is generally 
lurks in his satire remains impersonal and hurts nobody. A preliminary to an exceptionally savage attack on Parnell 
really charming volume, and one of the rare sort which or his Parliamentary Party. But, though sedulous in 
makes you feel that its author has paid you a compliment in endeavour to depict the Irish Leader as a lath painted to look 
hoping that you will enjoy it. like an iron bar, he refuses to others the joy of recrimination. 

In fact, their indulgence in that habit is seized as opportunity 

Before I came across Messrs. Duckworth’s helpful hint for dealing a whack all round. In one of his vitriolic attacks 
that The Diary of an English Oirl is the genuine article, and he thus describes the attitude of Parnell’s followers when 
so “ free from literary artifice,” I took it for an elaborate disaster fell upon the chief : — “ They used to escape penury 
satire on the old-fashioned critics who were blind to the by blind obedience to Parnell. They could now throw 
virtues of certain other diaries of yesteryear, chiefly remark- Parnell to the wolves who ravened for his ruin and feel corn- 
able for the unpleasant impression they gave of the modern placently satisfied that they could afford themselves that and 


maid, I imagined the anonymous 
author saying, “We have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced. 
You object to strong meat. Bien. 
I will give you milk-and-water, 
and see how you like it.” But it 
seems I was wrong. The book is 
a human document, a real bond- 
fide diary, “ the delicate self-por- 
trayal of a girl of eighteen,” and 
its record of picnics, riding expe- 
ditions, dances, Christian Science 
“ treatments,” unrequited love and 
tears — especially tears— must be 
judged accordingly. “He loves 
me, he loves me not ” (“hfe ” being 
a stalwart undergraduate of Cam- 
bridge), mghs the maiden oyer and 
over again, and, with each fresh 
i petal that she plucks from the 
;innoomt daisy of her poor little 
attachment, weeps bitterly. So 
I was heartily glad for her 
j^ew'hen she tetmt the sad truth 
'frmn the very last petal, and 
inio. W fifteenth flood of - 
team. But, skis, she has mourned 
UCLto me^ and I have not wept, 
hard-hearted brute that I am, 
though I pity her deeply, since 
it was largely the feult of her 


mn 




Magistrate {to Prisoiwr), “If you were there for no 

DISHONEST PURPOSES WHr WERE YOU IN YOUR STOOKINOED 
FEET?” 

Prisoner, “I 'eard there was Biomm in the family.” 


— other luxuries.” This is said more 
Hibernieo, In the altered cireum- j 
f stances of to-day we see it break- j 
ing forth again in the compliments 
publicly exchanged between Mr. 
j Redmond on one side, and Messrs. 

O’Brien and Dillon on the other. 

. Making due allowance for it, stu- 
dents of the history of one of the 
most remarkable and far-reach- 
ing evolutions of home politics 
achieved in the last half-century 
will find Mr. O’Donnell’s book 
rich in information and suggestion. ’ 


I aip sure that if Katharimh 
Tynan could find it in her heart 
I to moderate the triumphs of virtue 

I and the discomfitures of vice, het: 

I , heroes and heroines would be tho: 

I better for it in the long run. As 

it is, I leave them feeling that thej^; 

* are scantily equipped with ex-. 

perience for life in a complicated 
world. Take the case of Dolly 
^ ^ who is really .the princi- 

YorsToomaED Elder). She lived in Windlestraw, j 
Hants, though I don’t know what I 
IN THE FAMILY.” Ireland has done to be deserted 
; -like this. She was pretty, hut 


fcKfiish npther and grandmother that she made the mistake discontented with the very suitable young tngTi to whom 
of thmking that, after all, the daisy might have an odd she was engaged, and went some way towards compromisii^ 
number of petals. (If you work the sum out you ’ll find that herself with a local bounder possessing motor-cars and a 
Im right.) ^ But our Niobo’— for her wealth of tears is dangerous fascination, who was instinctively avoided by the 
almost classical— has her consolations. She writes nice little almost equally beautiful Betty, The affair was harmless, 
verses, quite good enough, to judge from the samples in her but Dolly was cut by the county. Then came the great 
diary, for the evening papers, and short stories which bring cricket match, where, after being publicly snubbed (and 
g^rateful JeWerj and cheques from the editors of the njaga- even refused a cup of tea) by several rich parvenves, the 
zmes. And, iQ spite of her passion for crying, she is much victim of social spite was dragged gloriously from Coventry 
mcer than the literary artifice ” girls who write those other by Lady Gasthdoim herself ; and, right on the top of this, had 

diaries. ' the luck to rescue the child* of her most venomous assailant 

T , . , T-r bounder’s wife) from death at the mouth of a mad dog. 

in his day Irank Hugh ODoimELL, one of the most There are some very pleasant, likeable characters in Betty 
brilliant of the Irish Parliamentary Party that came to West- Garew, and I am glad to have met them: but a mad do| 
minster under the lead^ship of Isaac Butt and were sub- immediately after recognition by a countess !— no, I cannot 
sequently captained by Parnell, was also its Ishmaelite. A believe tL*t the gods distribute their favours so loosely, 
quarter of a century ago, resenting the action of the Land - 

f .He TCappears, brining “ The question of fonmng a resUient floor for use as a bathroom is 
him two portly Tolumes labelled A Htstory of the Irish under comldeYsiiori''-~IndianEngineering, i - ^ i 

Party from 1870 to 1890 (IAmmans). As The whole art of the morning cold batb lies in bouncing out 
dozen years he lived and worked behind the scenes, quickly. . , ^ ^ 
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CHARIVARIA ranee of human nature. The average £416,180,’^ a gentleman writes to us 

^ f V twenty minutes from Gotham to enquire how one may 

Jne Association what it would take an adult an hour to become an Intestate, as it is evidently a 
of Municipal Corporations the Prime circumvent. ,ij ^ very paying profession. 

Minister made a sporting offer to change ♦ 

places with the Mayor of Eastbourne. It is reported that at Glasgow on the ‘‘The £1,000,000 in gold brought 
At one time it was hoped that the sug- 15th inst, before nearly 7,000 persons, from New York by the Maurdtaniap 
gestion might he acted upon, but East- Mr. Alexanoer Gaston and Miss Mary rejoorted The Express last week, “ was 

bourne is said to have raised — -- ^ - taken thiough the streets of 

i London to the Bank of Eng- 
! land yesterday in ordinaiy 
\ railway vans.*^ Chorus in 
Netting Dale : — “ What ’s the 
good of telling us this after 
the event?” 


bourne is said to have raised - 
obstacles. 

* 

The question of election 
colours is exercising many 
minds just npw. There is a 
demand for “One party, one 
colour;” but surely we have 
this already. The other party 
is always black. 

* 

“Germany,” says Lord 
Montagu, “is mistress of the 
air in the same way as we 
claim to be mistress of the 
sea.” The song in Germany, 
we take it, is: — 

Rule, Germania, 

Germania rules the air ! 

Britons never, never, never 
Will— get— there 1 

* * 

* 

“ The fleets engaged in the 
North Se^. Manceuvres,” says 
a contemporary, “are moving.” 
This just proves that our 
ships are not in the rotten 
state that some persons w;ould 

have us believe. 

* * 

* 

Owing to an unfortunate 
quarrel between Colo.nel 
RiOARDOand the Army Council, 
the Millennium has been in- 
definitely postponed. 

* * 

♦ 

A man imprisoned in an 
American penitentiary has 
been writing such excellent 
poetry during his incarcera- 
tion that, as the result of a 
newspaper agitation, he has 
pDeen released. There are 
^still, we believe, <|uite a 
number of gaol bird^ in the 
Sing-Sing prisqn. : 



The marriage of Miss Mar- 
jorie Gould and Mr. Anthony 
Drexel has duly taken place. 
“ The wedding gifts,” we 
are told, “were valued at 
£250,000.” The knowledge 
that they may be valued adds 
a fresh terror to the giving 
of wedding presents. 


Prom the report of the 
Inspector of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools : — 

^ “ The two most troublesome 
girls are oue who is persistently 
disobedient, and another who is 
equally persistent in attempts 
to afeond. Since bemg vacci- 
nated, however, she has settled 
ddwn better. There is a mark 
system which might be worked 
to better effect.^* 

It is not clear whether vacm- 
nation is part of the mark 
system or not. 

rr ! 

WlLat €k>rdon Said. 

“The two men were then face' 
to face, the Arab with his dusky 
cheeks and flashing black eyes, the 
Englishman with his glittering 
grey eyes and lips set, firm asfi 
steel. There was another moment 
of silence wMle they stood together 
so, and tiien Gordon, liberating 
IshmaeTa arms, said, in a ■ com-, 
manding voice— ! 

fro BE C 03 STINUED,)” 
Manchester Everting Olwomde, 


\ number of gaol bird^ in the Old Shopman {to Boy who has forgotten what his mother has sent him Manchester Evening OJ^onicle. 
fiinrr Rino* -nvicinn forl “ MaTBE IT’S TINTAOKS, OR IS IT ELOOR POLISH? It OANNA BE ^ 

bing-bing prison. -te have nI got a fo it a. wee bit tobaooo A poorish outlook for Ishmael. 

* ' fOryerPaw? No? Then it ^s perhaps a quartee-pto o’ tea? It’s 

Four - and - twenty head- no linoleums or bootlaces tee mither’s wanting? Cama ye think, “Yegterday afternoon the s.s. 

hunters from Formosa have laddie? Is it hairpins or coRRAip oaxe? Perhaps it’s ” * Mert, owned by the Guernsey 

come over for the Japan- Boy. “I ’ye just thooht o’t. It’s a soother foe the babby.” Steam Towing Company, struck a 

British Exhibition. Their Shorman. “Awa’ wi’ ye to the druggist; we dinna kek^^them,” rock in Roequaine Bay, ' in. the 


British Exhibition. Their 
arrival is said ,to^ have called ‘ 


something like a panic among the peace- [ Maokie were quietly married m a dm of 
able Shepherd’s Bushmen.; is not performing lions. 

realised that, beyond ^ removing their ' * . MlyJ' --Guernsey Evening, Jt 

heads, the true Formosan does no harm More Oommercial Oandour. ’ From a j 
to his yiefims. ' sign-board outside a bootmaker’s shop ^ 

' ia W^nuhster:—' Rock Bottom Yfdue 

“ Why are telegraph messengers al- is 'the Seefet of our Success.” AFTER OFFICIAL HOURS, 

lowed bnly. twenty 'minutes for dinner?^" ' \ ’ 'simiiva Moa” ^ . 

asked someone in the House of Commons. paving read in his newspaper the Uverppot vaity Post. 


THINK, “Yegterday afternoon the s.s., 
Alert, owned by the Guernsey 
lABBY.” Steam Towing Company, struck a 
^"THEM,” rock iu Roequaine Bay, ' in the* 

— i neighbourhood .of. 

lighthouse. i Tl^,AJerthadb|^ dEilaged for) 
a pilot^e examina^iL . - • "Ine three candi- 
dates for the pilot’s cdriMcate passed success- 
fully.” — Giiemsey Evemn^ Bress. ^ 

It sounds rather an easy 'Examination. 


The question shows a lamentable, igho- { announcement : — Intestate leaves 1 We quite understand. 


VOL. oxxsvin. 


8 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 

Spuing in Town. 

’ Park Lane, April 26. 

Dearest Daphne, — The most sensa- 
tional wedding of the season, so far, has 
been the Marquess o£ Midlands and 
Gwendolen Carrnthers’s. When it got 
about that the bride was not an Ameri- 
can, and not from tho Merriment Theatre, 
but just an English gentlewoman, a 
huge crowd collected, stormed the 
church, and blocked all the streets near. 
It was all Michands and Gwendolen 
could do to reach their brougham after- 
wards ; and there was such a dreadful 
fight among the camera-men trying to 
snap-shot the bride that poor- Gwen 
almost fainted. The dowager Midlands, 
who has an old-fashioned horror of 
publicity and hruit, says she’s inclined 
to be sorry her son has done such an 
ovtrSf conspicuous thing as marry a 
countrywoman of his own and his equal 
in birth; but Midlands says Us only 
regret ia that he didn’t charge ten-and- 
six a head for adnodssion to St. Agatha’s ! 

I I gave a most erLormomly successful 
dinner-dance for the Hairy Ainus the 
other night. People were ready to kiE 


each other for invitations to meet them. 
There was such a frightful crush on the 
staircases after dinner that I’m quite 
certain hundreds got in who weren’t 
invited. 

The Ainus are simply quite! We 
couldn’t have any knives or sharp things 
at dinner — they ’re not to be trusted with 
them. Isn't that a dilly idea ? We ’re 
all tremendously gone on one of them, 
the Hairiest and Ainuest of the lot. A 
charming creature, my dear! I hear 
he had some brothers even sweeter than 
himself, but he killed them before leav- 
ing wherever it is they come from. 
During the evening, Popsy, Lady Rams- 
gate, who is a good deal Sprise^ asked 
him to dance. She was trying to make 
him understand, when a Hairy Ainu-ess 
(she looked awfully chie— you couldn’t 
see anything of her face but her lips, 
and they were tattooed) became so 
threatening and violent that Popsy was 
frightened and backed out. 

Stella Olackmannan (you know what 
a dlever amateur artist she is) had this 
particular Ainu to Olackmannan House 
to do his portrait. But at the fir^t 
sitting, just as Stella was ‘‘ putting him 
in,”' as ishe calls it, something pvJt him 


ovJt, He lost his temper all of a sudden, 
and when the Hairy Ainus lose their 
tempers, my dear, they do lose them! 
Stella screamed and ran out of the 
studio. The man who manages him 
couldn’t manage him; the duke came 
in to help ; but in spite of the man and | 
the duke he smash^ almost everything 
in the studio. Isn't he a sweet creature ? ] 
He’s going to he the rage in London I 
this summer. 

We ’re all rubher-mad still. I ’ve had ! 
a little flutter and it came up heads, and ! 
I gave a rubber lunch at the Recherche. ; 
Everyone seemed to be giving rubber : 
lunches the same day, and the babel of 
“ Malacca,” “ Sumatra ” and “ Vallam- i 
brosa” was absolutely deafening. It' 
has its drawbacks. Lots of people have 
had to go into Nurang Hom^ with 
rubber heart and rubber brow. Myself, 

I have my brow magged every day, 
the rubber frown is so horribly unbe- 
coming, and the worst of it is, you do it 
quite unconsciously whenever rubber is 
mentioned. 

The Bullyon-Bomidermere people are 
on the crest of the rubber wave. He ’s 
made a big scoop, and, as we all want 
his advice and his tips just now, they ’re 
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invited everywhere and everyone goes to 
her parties. It won’t last, of course. 
As I said to Noity y^terday, as soon as 
the boom ’s over, they and their parties 
will be dropped. “That won’t matter, 
though,” he said. “ Their parties being 
Tuhb^ balZs^ the more you drop them, 
the more they ’ll bounce up again.” 

Descmidants have been a good deal 
in the air lately. I ’ve been whipping 
my brains up trying to arrange a pageant 
or kick-up of some kind with descen- 
dants in it I thought of descendants 
of highwaymen and descendants of 
Derby winners ; but I can’t make up 
my mind which of the two would make 
the snappiest show. 

Pity me, dearest. I ’ve a young 
cousin from the wilds of Devonshire on 
my hands. It’s all my absurd good 
nature. Her people pleaded with me on 
the bended to take her, lick her into 
shape, and erase the memory of some silly 
love-affair with a young wandering artist. 

And so behold your poor Blanche 
chaperoning a pre-historic girl, with a 
fix^ colour and an immense capacity 
for silence, who brieves in all sorts of 
things, and has a funny little set of 
“principles,” in case complete, with 
which I can see her measuring all of 
us while we wait. And the way the 
child blushes ! Isn’t it a funny arrange- 
ment that the people who have h^ast 
cause for blushing, do it all? I’ve 

I taken her to task on this point and some 
others. “Yon ;must not blush, Rose- 
mary,” I tell her. “ Blushing is qiolte 
out. And you must talk, my child. 
Even if you Ve nothing to say, you 

^ mu^ say it ‘ The old saying, Silence 
is golden^ certainly doesn’t apply in the 
marine 'market — silent girls never 
^ fetchl^good> prices there, imd another 
] -thing* — you mustn’t sit' and think. 
Thinking is not done. And with regard 
to this'Httle affaire-de-coeur, of yours, 
no girl ought to think seriously of an 
artist unless he’s an R,A.— and then 
he’s too old to think of at alL”. 

It’s a boresome role, “With a little 
hoard of something, preadiing down a 
cousin’s henrt/’ as one of the* laureates 
said. Ever thine, Blanche. 

Disintegration. 

*‘769 The Bridsh’ Isles, unbound, in parts, 
and Old England, in 25 parts.’* ' 

Auethmeer^h Catalogue. 
The melting-pot getting to work/ " 

Prom an expert report in the i>ro- 

I I of ^ new rubber company ^ ; 

‘'The Indians are very careful in the pre- 

^parat^on'-of -Enbber, because they handle the 
^ ' matter with extreme carefulness.’* > , s 

If that doesn’t 'convince you, you’d 
^ rbetter invest your tuppence in- Aerated 
1 J^eads or^something, and leave rubber' 
with a little sprit » 

GETTING READY. 

We walked through the Park and 
observed the rank and fashion of London 
— none of them (as I pointed out to Miss 
Middleton) more beautiful than Our- 
selves, all of them richer. 

“ Speak for yourself,” shesaid quickly. 
“None of them more beautiful than 
me,” I amended. 

“ I meant the ' richer ’ part. I Ve got 
a rubber share.” 

“ What do you do with it? ” 

“I don’t do anything; they do all the 
doing. James gave it to me, and said 

that if I kept it till I was ” 

“Seventeen ” 

“Yes— and then sold it, I should, 
make a lot. But I don’t think I ought 
to sell an uncle’s present, do you ? ” 

“I know you mustn’t look an uncle 
in the mouth, but I don’t think there ’s 
anything about selling his rubber shares. 
Sell them, and buy me a— anything.” 

“'Ob, IVe got plenty to buy just 
now,” said Miss Middleton, confidently. 

“It u an expensive time of the year,” 

I agreed. “I simply must have some 
new summer suitings.” 

“You should have your old ones put 
away carefully at the end of the summer.” 

“ I do. Aiid then when I ask for 
them at the beginning of May I*m told 
that the moth has got them. Moth/” 
I said, bitterly. “What does a moth 
leant with a pair o6 flannel trousers ? ” 

“I expect it wants to play for The 
Butterflies. Sorry * I simply had to.”' 

We walked on in silence for a time^ 
I gurgling at Miss' 'Middleton’s joke, she 
brooding over my wrongs. No, that 
can’t .be right. She gurgling at .her 
own joke, I brooding over my wrongs— 
that’s what I xhean. - 

“You seem very happy about some- 
thing,” I said at last. 

. “But I’m happy about everything. 
Aren’t you ? r t * ^ 'i • } 

' “ Well, I ’m not wihappy about any- 
thing— except that moth, and I do like 
seeing you look like this. Otherwise 
I’m just about ordinary.” . i 

“ Oh,” said Miss Middleton reproach- 
fully, “ what a shame to say that on a 
day. like this — ^with cricket just going to 
l^gin, and dances and everything. Oh, 
I ’m going to do such a lot this time.” 

“ I say that at the end of every April,”’ 
I remarked: “ And then it rains.” 

“But it won’t rain this year.” ' 
“.Thank you very much.” 

“It, isn’t me, it’s Hegretti,” she. con- 
fessed generouslyj < now yoiX^il be 

happy, won’t. you?.” ’ . : 

’ “Jf you’re sure it will he fine,!’, I 
said ' cautiously. -Jf Don’t think . me a 
doubter,' but last year .does want some 
forgetting; The weekrends in ! the wet ; 
the fielding in 'ftie cold; Lord’s; in' the 
rain. ’ When :I'„ think of it T feel that 

I ’ve lost a whole year of my life. 1909 
simply doesn’t count.” 

“But you can’t only count the fine 
days or what about the farmers ? ” 

“True. Besides I should only be about 
five that way. Still, blow the weather.” 

“ But I’ve promised you this summer 
is going to be fine,” protested Miss 
Middleton. “ Don’t go back on that.” 

“ Right ; I’m a, believer. One of the 
elect. Hooray ! 

“ Hooray ! Now, what are you going 
to do ? Are you getting lots of invita- 
tions?” 

“ Millions.” 

“I simply love getting them.” 

“I simply* hate answering &.exa. 

I generally wait until IVe lost &em, 
and then I ’ve forgotten the day and the 
address and everything.” 

“ You should ask your nurse to buy 
you one of those 'Where is It’ books.” 

“ I should never know where it was. 
No, you ’d better let me go on in my old 
way. I get there in the end — generally 
on the wrong. night.” 

“ You ’ll come to our dance on the 
right night, won’t you ? ” 

“If I’m asked.” 

“ Oh, I expect mother will ask you.” 

“ Yes, she ’s a nice woman, isn’t she ? 

I must’ask her to come to the Oval with 
me one day.” 

“I’m going to Henley, and the 
’Varsity match, and Eton and Harrow, 
and the Tonbridge week^ and the Army 
Pageant, and Ascot, and the Sbakspeare 
ball,” said Miss Middleton in a breath, t 
' “I^m going to the Surbiton Lawn 
Tennis Tournament, and Derbyshire"" v. - 
Northamptonshire, and the bazaar at 
Leamington, and the opening of the 
Kettering baths, and the Polytechnic 
bicycle races,” I said in two breaths. 

“ Oh, anybody can go to all the things] 
I’m going to,” said Miss Middleton* 

“It’s rather difficult to get into the] 
endosure at Kettering,” I said. 

“1 suppose you know the mayor. 
How jolly ! Well, we shall meet ^some- 
times,! expect.” . - . 

’ “ Halfway between Leamington * and' 
Ascot, perhaps,” % 

. “Even that might be rather nice. 
But it ’s a long* time to wait. I 'll, 
give you an invitation now, if you like.”| 

“ Do’. I ’H promise to answer at once.”( 

“ Well, come and have lunch with me.* 

I mean really ‘with ’ me, because of my 
rubber, share. Besides, I ’m awfully rich, , 
anyhow. We ’ll begin the season welli” 

The sun came out from behind a 
cloud and made bdieve it was June. 

(1 don’t mean June of 1909, of course.) 
Miss-Middleton took a dee^p breath and ; 
!ldoked round tlie Park. *4 . . 

,‘.‘0h, hooray for. Everything. thatV 
comingi” she said sirf%Vo herfolf. ' ! 

. • — - ■ ! / A. A:M: ;| 
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A CAREER IN THE MAKING. 

Percy, jealous of the hero of a receut couse eMilre, steals a pcrtato in the hope that he may appear in The Kirror as 
_ Perot, the little Peckhau Lad, Bor in Prisos for Pmohiso a Potato ! 










Percy and his aced Grandmother 
(P ercy is indicated by a X.) 



U\ 



Constable who arrested Pjbegy. The Same is civilian attire. 



Percy’s little Playmates at Peokhaii. 



Our Representative discussing the situation with 
relative op Percy in his pretty Yorkshire home. 



Stamp used bt PerOy when writing 
TO THE Home Secretary’ 



' The Potato as it ap- 

pears AFTER CLOSING HOURS AND 
' ON Sundays. 



View at Streath^,- a, pleasant ’W i^KH5& dist!^ Pj^gsy^ 

/ . HOais. ’.'iNSET-^PbETEAlf STREATEAlf* . , . 



i 


EWI5 RAw*'«eI^_ 

Re-union of Percy and. his. Parents. 
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FISCAL FANCIES. 

{Being Lelten to any Editor icho may care to print them.l 
L 

SiJR, — In the article wHdi appeared in your columns yester- 
day, Mr. John Wei bore puts the following question to Tariff 
IlefonnerB.; ' Supposing, he says, that the imports of raw 
materials are bal^ced by the exports of manufactured goods, 
what will, be the effect of a duty of two shillings on wheat, 
allowance being made ica* the cost of freight and insurance 
wherever the reb^ is ^uat to the prime value of the piece 
goods reckoned in the currency of the country of origin 
together with all the charges of ‘carriage from place to pl^e 
f,o.b. and c.o.d., no account being taken of fhe incidental 
^ects (this is important) of climate and the habits of the 
inaporters? I think I have stated Mr. Weibore’s question 
fairly, though for the sake'of convenience I have summarised 
it The answer is easier than Mr. Welbore seems^ to imagine. 
Snee piece goods, according t6 his own admission, are a 
wiable quantity, freight and insurance must necessarily 
rise to the level of the demand for wheat (in quantity, not in 
value) and the resultant is the mean expenditure multiplied 
% Gi the’population (see Politzky on ^^Averages,” 

PP* 4^j If," and the note ion p. 26). Iti&jdear, there- 

fore,' that a duty of two shillings can only decrease the cost 
to the cpasum^; and the- same is true of all sums up to 
twenty-^i^t shill in gs. At that point another factor comes 
into play, and we have to consider how the miller is likely 
to he affected by the rise in the price of offal. 

I have now shown that Mr. Welbore’s conundrum, which 
was intended to demolish , Tariff Reform, is in reality one of 
the most convincing arg^ents in favour of that great con- 
structive pcdicy. Yours, etc., Albert K BoluA 

IL 

Su^—Mr. ..Ub^.E. Mus, in his haste to support the 
tottering fabric of Tariff* Reform, has omitted to state or to 
aaswm: one of &e most essential points in my argument, and 
has ^ded to it assertion which I never made, I said 
nothing at all about manufactured goods. My whole 
argument depended on the rate of exchange between two 
countries of which one uses gold as a medium, while the 
other uses either beads or silk handkerchiefs. On the 
other hand, I maintained that, eeteris janbv^, the available 
capital of a country varies in an inverse latio to its foreign 
trade in partially manufactured goods. The price of br^d 
in a ^protected country is, therefore, necessarily double the 
in a country which enjoys free imports. Politzky’s 
well-known inf^ence from the wage-tables of agricultural 
labourm has nothing whatever to do with this. If Mr. Bolus 
had ex^ndted his reading to page 300 of the Averages ” he 
would have found the statement that the fact that wages 
■tend^^to^disapi^ under a protective tariff cannot be gain- 
y Bolus suppress this important passage? 
Finally, ask Mr, Bolus to consider the following case. 
The iKipMatSm of a town in Bengal wishes to buy an 
elephant, bul that the home article, owing to the 
opemrions of tie elephant trust, is too expensive. The 
therefore purchase in Africa at a saving of 
10,000 rup^s, shipping and food included. What is the 
resu|t? The inhabitants of AHca are immediately gabled 
to buf a Bengal tiger for 5,000 rupees. ^ Thhs Bengal gets 
* ? with the saving of 10,000 rupees, plus 

the 5,0^ obtain^ for the tiger, purchase loin-cloths or other ! 
commcwae^, while .Mrica possesses the tiger and can give ^ 
emploj^ent to k considerable number of hunters and trackers 
who^nld^o^ermse become a charge on the poor-rate. If 
.Mr. ins way Bengal would have to purchase her 

the inmiufacturers of loin^oths would 
^4 some 10J)00 natives would have to 


go naked, while Africa would lose her tiger as well as the 
purchase-price, of the elephant, and would have to see tlW 
gradual starvation of her hunters and trackers owing to 
unemployment. Can any sane man doubt which of these' 
two systems is the better ? Yours, etc., John Welbore. 

III. 

Sir, — I have no desire to pursue a correspondence with a 
man capable of such statements as appear in Mr. Welbore’s 
letter to you, I merely want to point out that Politzky’s book 
contains only 2S9 pages, and that the statement quoted by 
Mr. Welbore from’ page 300 is therefore as mythical as the 
r^t of his assertions. Free Trade must indeed be in a bad 
way to need the support of such a champion. 

, Yours, etc., ' Alfred E. Bolus. 

: ; IV. 

SiR,~Mr. Bolus of coarse has the Tariff Reform, edition of 
Politzky. ' If he will consult the original and only genuine 
edition he will find that it has 360 pages and that the state- 
ment I quoted didy appears on p. 300. Mr. Bolus must try 
again. ‘ Ytfurs, eto.,"*. Josta Welbore. 


THE POETS ATLANTIS. 

jju America, it appears, a poet^ can contribute to magazines and 
papers whilst in prison, and facilities are given to the convict for | 
piano playing.] ' r 

Give me your charming claw, and let us shake, 

Bird of a land where freedom fairly oozes, 

Aiid penitential walls appear to make 
A Paradise for children of the Muses ; 

What though their liberty to loaf be gone 
Their numbers in the press go marching on ! 

1 

Here whep the hairy poet makes of Spring, 

Tells of his woodland haunts (what flowers have 
pranked Jem), 

The public h^dly deigns to hear him sing, 

J The Editor (reclining in his sanctum), 

’ Contemptuous of the great, the Delian god, 

Wishes (aloud) his caller were in quod. 

That, he believes, would stop him : so do I. 

Not though his strains were lively as the linnet’s 
Would justice^ do a two-step on the sly, 

Would warders be at hand with harps and spinets, 

And fountain-pens and foolscap sheets and lyres, 

And all the what-nots which the Muse requires. 

There it is otherwise : that gladsome shore 
(Which sends us millionaires and potted bisons 
And Roosevelt, raging with prophetic lore) 

Allows the sacred baid a bit of licence : 

It lets him forge sweet music’s heavenlv link, 

And even utter wood-notes, while in clink. 

Impressionable gaolers hear him crash ' ' 

The vocal chords, ahd come and oil his 
The papers offer him no ond of cash 
For first refusal of his MSS.’s : ' 


Or Aeacus to have his time cut down. 

Then waft me, eagle, to a soil vyhere song, „ 
Whate’er betide, is never .wholly boltled, 

And' poets, if confined for doing wrongs 
Whether the garb they, wear be plain or paottled, . 
With dulcimer aiLd bells in constant use,. 

Can aggravate tlie.crimes..they did when loose. 
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N. O. iJ. 

(Nephews on Uncles,) 

The Daily MaiVs article on Mr. 
Redmond by bis nephew suggests a 
departure in personal journalism which 
may rapidly develop into something 
like this : — 

^ Uncle Edward. 

By William Eohenzollern, 

‘ He has been called the uncle of Europe 
(BocTfc/), but since Europe has no indi- 
vidual pen let mej as a nephew, see 
what I can do for him. And who could 
do it better ? To be uncle of Europe is 
no small thing, as I can tell, although I 
have never tried it Enough for me 
to be its enfant terrilie. Well, he is 
courteous, my- uncle, tactful (Eochl), 
quick, Iton gar^oriy and yet always the 
King. I admire him intensely. May 
the day be long distant when it is neces- 
sary for me to eclipse him ! 

Uncle David. 

By a Nephew, 

Oh, he is charming at home, charming. 
You should see him with his golf clubs 
— all so jolly. And nothing like so 
good at sums as you might think, or so 
keen on money. I have often seen him 
give coins to beggars ; and he has even 
tipped me. . His language too in private 
hfe is quite refined : you would hardly 
know him. And his wit — when we 
were all with him the other day about 
the scandalous attack on his veracity — ^he 
said, “ Ob, nqyer mind ; it ’s only one of 
O’Brien’s breaches.” 

UnolE'Tim. 

By a Nephew, 

Few men in the political world are at 
once better and .less known than Mr. 
Healy, the Irish statesman. The im- 
pression oi’the world is that he is. a, 
caustic and witty critic of men and 
measures. On the contrary, he is the 
mildest and sweetest of creatures. His 
witty speeches are written for him (I 
may not teU by whom), and he commits 
them to memory only with tears and 
sobs. It is as though a grasshopper 
had to use the sting of a wasp. You 
may ask in surprise, Why does he do 
this ? The answer to which is, You do 
not know my Unde Tim ; his passion 
for Irish liberty is so great that he would 
go to any personal suflcering rather than 
not serve her— even to being sarcastic. 

Uncle Arthur. 

By a Nephew, 

Few men in the political world arC 
more successful in concealing their ti’ue 
identities than Mr. Baij'OUR,’ or Uncle 
Arty, as I cannot help calling him. Fcir 
example, wh^ 1 was at school^ I hsd 
to open a debate in &voar?'rf^f-Free 
Trade, and, bdng ignorant pftheaubjec% 






iC, /a 










** D’ TOU REOOIXEO’ OLD WOT^S-’lS-NAME ? ” , “ WITH THE COLLAR ? ** 

“Wot abaht 

“ ’E *AD m GO DOW — (jerk of the heady-joTJ know— they giv’ *im[ wot you call it— 
didn’t ARP GIT IT, I DON’t THINK ! ” . “ ReELY ! ” 

“’ADN’T you ’bard then?” “I DID ’ear SOMEPINK, BUT NO DETAJLff, NOT AFORE NOW.’* 


I wrote to him for advice, with the result 
that he sent me a speech which enabled 
me to secure a handsome majority. 
Mr. Balfour has been and may again 
be Prime Minis™, but his real passion 
is dancing. To see him at his b^t you 
should see , him in the ballroom* He is 
the best two-step dimc^ in Haddington- 
shire.. Music is another of hm accom- 
pMskn^ts, and K© always plays |he 
d^an. m cteek at . 

he is at home* As a fe(^.ik% was very 


fond of bird’s-nesting, but it is charac- 
teristic of his kindhei^'that he will never 
touch lobsters bpemse. they are caught 
alive. He is mfudi addicted to puns and 
practical joking, and taught me how to 
set a booby-tiap before I was ten. He 
is a great believer in breakfasting inbed. 

Uncle Michael. 

By u Ne^ew, 

When Sir^MimAEi. Hijip-Beac® sue- 
Qeeded the fete iMr- James LowraEB as 
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certain forbidding hauteur, but in private 
life he is the sweetest of men. It is this 
antinomy that led to the saying that he 
combined the manners of a brigand chief 
with the nerve of a nursery governess. 


, Wmr A smsous*omTTJB% Jack I What is n ? ” 

“An Wm WmatbC” . % ' , 

“ Qm ! THE ‘©^ICIODS DARLING ! SaME PLACE AS THOSE DELIGHTFUL RUBBER SHARES COME 
FRCar - THE Cto TcSti feoir "me last MONTH I ” 


Chief Secretary for Ireland, someone 
enquired of the htte Lord Morris what 
mannearof man thenew-comer was. Lord 
Wows al once replied, Well, now,^ every 
fwa^icalied Lowra^ ‘Jimmy/ but I*d. 
lifce.^ to see the man that vinture to 
caU Hioks^Beach ‘ Micky.’ ” 

I . 'As a matter of fact, this anecdote only 
j iHustrates the stenge harriers that divide 
the political from the domestic personali- 
ty of odr states^m "Spring without 
l^liteat neipotistietby^I can assure 
FaU that^ 

W;ir€ig^ves dO' not call him 


“ Micky,” a vast number of the younger 
generation affectionately refer to him as 
“Unde Mick.” And, indeed, he is at 
his best with children, teaching them 
the fine old game of knucklebones, play- 
ing hunt the slipper, or singing nursery 
rhymes in a rich fruity baritone, which 
often makes the teara glisten in the eyes 
of the ladies who are present. He is also 
very fond o£ reciting the fairy tales of 
Ha^ AHDERSEir with appropriate gestures^ 
and can still throw the boomerang as 
well.as most AustraMan aborigines. In 
tile political arena he sometimes shows a 


THE PLEA OF PARNASSUS. 

[“It is hard to discover what the puVic 
understands in these days when poetry does 
not pay.” — Mr. George 'Wyndliam.'l 

0 SCORNFUL of shawms and of sackbuts, 

0 slow as the slug on the lawn, 

Flat, fiat as the bilge in your back-butts, 
Deaf adders whose hearts are as 
brawn, 

Dull reptiles who cheer not the charmer, 

0 Public, we cry to you new 
To shake off dull sloth and to -strap on 
your armour . ‘ 

And rise from the slough 1 , 

With troubadours dead as a haddock 
(Those fancy Provencals of France), 
And Pegasus penned in his paddock, 

And withered the Rose of Romance, 
From the lute and the lyre of Apollo 
You turn as a bird from the toils, 

And shake off the Muses and Minstrels, 
to wallow 

In Rubbers and Oils ! 

0 comrades of youth, who could render 
In form-rooms that faced the grey 
quad * ‘ ^ 

The rolling hexameter’s splendour, 

In Augment and’ Aorist 4hod, 

You ’ve quitted, you renegade rotters, 
“The-Royal hifeh service ”* of song, 

The bays are a burden, the ink-bowls 
and blotters 
Oun go to Hong-Kong ! 

From the mesh of the Mart that would 
choke you, 

Cohie back,— for, neglected and glum, 
We bards in abeyance invoke you 
And crave for a comforting crumb ; 
Coine back to the niche where ihe Nine 
‘ are, * ' » . 

The spacious, the sweet, the succinct, 
Ere Pheebus and all of the laurel-linked 
line aie * ' 

As dodos extinct 1 ^ 

“ It is settled for Dillon, to ride Lemberg in 
the Two Thorssind. Dillon was the first jockey 
to ride ^oth this colt and his iMstrlotis ha f- 
brotber Bayardo, who made their m the 
same race— the New Stakes at Ascot— and won 
it easily ” — Daily MaiL 

We saw Dillon (or somebody) do some- 
thing like this in a circus years ago. 


' A contemporary refers to the airship 
garage at Wormwood Scrubbs as “ pro- 
bably the largest building of its size in 
the world ” If is careftd not to point 
out that the garage is also the sm^lest 
of its size. Special pleading of this 
kind is valueless. 
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A WASTE OF OOOD MATEEIAL. 


BEm'lSD^'rOR’YOU^S^' Om^ldSlAN^ARB^ k^m aSS OF STRONG IM.” 

™ i?is TsL— ^Uar. co—d. Its last ^«ned o. the th»t tt <Ma. 

him enough eni^ipyin&ni'] 
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essence of parliament. 

Extracted frou ths Diary of Toby, M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday, April 18. 
—As not infrequently happens, realisa- 
tion of stirring scenes in House of Com- 
mons fell far short of anticipation. It 
is the unexpected that holds the secret 
of success. To-day popular theatre was 
crammed in pit, stalls, boxes, and top- 
most galleries. Not since the introduc- 
tion of Home Rule Bill in 1903, when 
chairs were ranged on floor of House, has 
there been such a gathering. Royalty 
regarded the moving scene from seat 
over the clock. On one side flanked by 
muster of Foreign Ministers; on the 
other the Peers crowded, the Primate 
' standing forlorn amid a group of late 
! comers by the doorway. 

! Revelations expected. Particulars 
looked for of Chancellor of ExcHEQup’s 
midnight assignations with rebellious 
' Irish Members who demanded a price 1 
' for sale of the dearest interests of the ^ 
Empire. Didn't care much about the ^ 
internecine quarrel between O'Brien and j 
Redmond ainS, But if Fluellen Lloyd . 
George could be caught out, or shown ; 
up, or what you will that would ] 
damage his personal reputation, and ; 
possibly confound the Government in 
a common ruin, here, truly, would be 
nuts. 

O’Brien spoiled superb opportunity. 
At outset sympathy of House decidedly 
with him. As far as Opposition was con- 
cerned he was as enthusiastic.ally cheered 
as if he had torn down the Home Rule 
flag, declared himself a Unionist, and 
handed Tim Heai.y over to Castle autho- 
rities with intent that he should be im- 
prisoned ill cell beneath its ^ deepest 
moa^ Had he been satisfied with half- 
an-hour’s speech, he would have re- 
tained, as at first he commanded, atten- 
tion. Temptation proved overwhelming. 
Never since he entered House had he 
had such an audience. Why should he 
let them off ? 

At end of first three-quarters of an 
hour, smiting with right hand his 
left palm as if it contained the head ol 
John Redmond, he remarked, “And now 
to sum up.’’ Tlien he went on for what 
seemed another half-hour, though it 
might have been less by Westminster 
do k. 

Throughout he was in the manner of 
Mrs. SiDDONS. At times he hissed accu- 
saiion in blood-curdling whisper. Anon 
he Plundered denunciation at top of 
strident voice. Ostensibly he was there 
to say, “You’re another! ” to Chancellor 
OF Exchequer who accused him of gross 
untruth and disgraceful breach of con- 
fidence. As he proceeded with his 
task the head of John .Redmond ever 
thrust itself under his arm ; finding it 
there, he stopped to punch it. His ear 



“ Jherehoiah.” 

MacVeagh, tho humorist of the Ii*ish 

Party.) 

was alert to whisper or movement of 
compatriots on benches behind. At 
slightest interruption he faced about 
and slew one or other with fierce stare. 
Poor Swift MacNeill, in lightness of 
heart at finding himself back in old 
familiar scene, once gurgled mth laugh- 
ter. Turning swif dy upon him, Siddons j 
O’Brien announced in tragic tones that 
he was “ not to be disconcerted by apish 
interruptions.” 

The whole aflnir more nearly 
approached three-cornered duel of 



4 Born Diplomatist and Peacemaker! 

" Qxiietly asked whether Pigott was not born 
and^hred a Fad-onsdist.” 

Wilham Moore, E.O.) 


Marrtat’s fancy than anything ever seen ; 
at Westminster. Difference was that, | 
whereas his three controversialists, 
placed on triangular lines, blazed away 
at each other’s hacks, O’Brien, having 
had first shot at Fluellen and Redmond 
ame, they in turn riddled him. 

Best performance in the serio- comedy 
was Tim Healy’s. Redmond atne smiled 
contemptuously at 0 Brier’s hate-^- 
hittered references to himself. The thing 
I was overdone, the animus too obvious, 
j Different in case of Tim. He played 
with his victim as cat with mouse, 

! rolling him over with swift stroke of paw, 
setting him up again for further frolic. 

All done so easily, with almost fiendish 
good humour- His patronage of the 
Premier, who had “siz^ up the Member 
for Waterford at his proper worth and 
measuie and found him a man without 
an ounce of political backbone,” was so 
unaffectedly hearty that to suggest male- 
volence were hypercriticism. But, as the 
charmed audience felt, there underky 
the banter the cruellest form of malice 
in the assumption that the object of attack 
was not worth making a fuss about. ^ For 
the rival aspirant to the Leadership of 
Irish Nationalists this more scorching 
than the brimstone flames, more hnrtM 
than the thunderclaps, of O’Briens 
! tempestuons oratory. 

' Business done . — Time allocated for 
dealing with Budget. 

, Tuesday.’-TsAk about Empire Day, 
e this is Captain Craig’s day. Member 
^ for !^t Down has for ever destroyed 
illusion obscuring his Parliamentary 
position. Understood his ^fts of speech 
did not go beyond capacity for inter- 
rupting with pointed renoark orations 
in process of delivery by one of his 
fluent countrymen below Gangway. In 
this art he finds a gen^ous rival in 
Mr. Moore, the twin Orangeman who 
represents another division of Ulster. 

To-night Moore illustrated its eflSicacy 
by getting in a nasty one about Pigott. 
That renowned person, who in his day 
drew from Grandolph a well-known 
passionate adjuration, has cropped up 
again in connection with the literary 
excursions of the gentleman whom 
Teuodlent Tim was yesterday, without 
rebuke from the Chair, permitted to 
allude to as “that ass Anderson.” 
Attempt being made in Redmondite camp 
to exploit the blundering forg^, Moore 
quietly asked wh^er Btoorr was not 
born and bred a Nationalist^ and was 
he not long time in pay of the Party ? 

Shot went home ; subject dropped 
like a hot potato. 

j Craig s flight was loftier, longer sus- 
" tained. He not only made a speech. 

He brought in a Bill, and wotdd have ^ 
m carried, it over its fimt reading only | 
ior a hostile majority of 92. Wants to 
create new amriv^sairy to be known as 
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Ghosts walk at Westminster. 


Empire Day. As far as could be made 
oui^ does not aspire to share Lord 
Avebury's place in history by adding 
to the number of Rink Holidays. All 
he desires is that, as the years revolve, 
on the 24th of Ifey the British flag 
shall be run up at. the ofi&ces of all 
D^artmenW of-^gla|€f and on every 
National ScfepoL : 4 ^^|^lowiBg pas^ge 
he told . how' if "Tnis were done 
foreigners chancing to visit these 
^ores would see that we had the greatest 
Empire in - the world,*’ whilst the youth 
of me country ‘‘ would be taught the 
true mining of the flag and what was 
the meaning of Empire Day.” 

Dilk% unmoved by this patriotic 
sentim^t, took malter-of-fact view of 
situation, painting out that adoption of 
^e measure would stir up hostile feel- 
ing in Canada, South Africa and India. 
On a division first reading was refused. 
But that a fate common to other great 
injures* eventually added to Statute 
Book. 

BusItw^s done. — Old friend the Budget 
back -again. Though lost to sight it 
has fori four months been to memory 
dear. Its unprecedented history fully 
maintained in this last chapter. :Turns 
out to W the ’ marvel of the age. Have 
daily, weeklyy morning and evening, 
read how the country was on the verge 
of ^bankruptcy. Disaster postponed by 
%«d-to-mouth policy of borrowing. 

there has been some loss to 
na^nat purse consequent on .rejection 
of Budget by Lords. -But it does not 
eKC6ed;£lJ30^OOO, a mere fleabite to a 
cbuntiy irretrievably gone tcT tba dogs. 

is .squared ixp; instead of d 
dafieit ,.;&re will . be la ’.surplus closely 
I^Eoaching' JE3-,0Q(),<)0(>. ‘Which,' ak 
.dheecily sa^ysi 


“can be applied to any purpose the 
House of Commons may direct.”. 

Thursday. — The Harp that once 
through Commons’ Halls The sound of 
discord raised suddenly broke out again 
I on Vote on Account. Tay Pay, in speech 
I that commanded attention of crowded 
House, moved to reduce amount by 
sum representing pension of ex -Civil 
servant who, having contributed’ article 
to monthly magazine, woke in the 
morning to find himself more than 
famous. Debate carried on by series of 
speeches of considerable length contri- 
Sbuted by Home Secretary, Leader of 
; Opposition, and Premier. Though not 
; lacking in liveliness. House for long time 
kept clear of unruliness. Just before 
ten o’clock Members, having dined, re-| 
turned, thronging benches in anticipa- 
tion of division. 

Ex- A ttorney-General for Ireland pre- 
sented himself at Table. • 

In appearance and forensic manner of 
speech, Mr. Campbell does not notably 
differ from Mi\ Ure. This makes it, 
more amazing, as Sark says, bow these 
Law Officers succeed in covering the 
I Parliamentary green with dishevelled 
wigs. At this hour, making the sixth 
of interminable talk round the subject, 

: Members on both sides inclined to resent | 
interposition of a somewhat d^l ex-Law 
Officer. For five minutes Campbell 
sustained his alleged character. Sud- 
denly, without inflection of voice or 
approach to gesture, he turned an ahaost 
somnolent audience into tumultuous mob. 

. Allusion.:^ to PA^?KLL‘in connection 
with Phoenix Park murders flung the 
fat linto the -fire. • Tn Goimmttee'Roam 
: No.„ 15,. subsequently elsewhere/ .the, dis- 
^ crowned King of Ireland suffered-much 
contumely. at ^he .hands, of. former col- 


leagues, npon whom he retorted by 
genially describing them as “gutter- 
snipes.” But, if colleagues and com- 
patriots may fling mud on their former 
Idol, they will not permit one whom they 
call a Castle hack to take a hand in the 
game. ' Angrily insisted lipoh Campbell 
withdrawing .what they denounced as 
insulting remark. - - . 

Ex-A.ttoiiney-General for Ireland, like 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, stubbornly, 
stood to bis. guns. • For a quarter of 
an hour .storm raged.i Irish Members 
clamouring for withdrawal; turned aside 
from .assailing Campbell to browbeat 
Chairman OF Committees, because he 
would npt rule expression out of order. 
In absence' of ^ Premier and other col- 
leagues the Winsome Winston in charge 
of Treasury Bench. Intervened in con- 
genial character of Dove of Peace. Un- 
availing effort. Napoleon B, Haldane, 
brought in from his room, where he was 
studying the course of the Punic War, 
equally unsuccessful. Not even per- 
mitted to conclude a sentence. At 
length Closure moved, .the Iiish Menv I 
bars halting on way tb Lobby to give i 
three wild cheers for tbe' Leader vdiom 
nineteen years ago they loved and jost. 

Business done. — Vote on Account 
agreed to. 

A RUBBER-GAME SONG. 

Squash racquets — that ’s the only sport 
Fit for a man to play, - 

When all the world is one vast court 
From London to Malay ; ; - * 

Prospectus — ^pit ! remittance — ^pat ! 

Tlie ball is bouncing free ; \ 

Allotment I Can I get up that ? 

A premium ! One to me. 

What matter if promoters serve 
Once in a way with guile ; 

No weak directors break my nerve 
If shares are brisk the while ; 

I bear the market for the fall, 

And. so increase my hoard, 

Thbn leave to someone else the ball, 

And let him hit the Board. 

Then join with me, you have my leave, 

It takes a pair to play, 

There ’s one is needed to receive 
And just one more to pay ; ^ 

A putch^e — pat I A profit— pit ! 

A sale— so ends the round, 

And anyone may make a hit 
With rubber on the bound. 

“Wanted, at once, a Washing .Woman; 
please state lowest price per dozen .” — Bath 

Really it comes cheaper to have one at a 
time. , - 

“ Mr. Dilion bagan with, an Elia-like essay ; ^ 
you could .almost see the title ‘ Of -Bardins.’ ” 
— Bast Anglian Daily Times. * ' 

“Elia” .must have been another of 
Bacon’s pen-names. . 
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CONJECTURE CORRESPONDENCE 

[“If the Daylight Saving Bill had been passed, 
its operation would have commenced yesterday, 
and the hour of sunset would have been 7.58 
to-night, instead of 6.58/^ — Mr. PT. Willett in 
^^The Star'" of Ap'il 18.] 

Mr. a. Kipling Common has written 
an eloquent letter to The Evening 
Standard to express regret that Shak- 
SPEARE did not live in the twentieth 
century. In that event, as he shows 
by a masterly and cogent chain of argu- 
ment, the controversy as to the author- 
ship of his plays and their ascription to 
Bacon would never have arisen or been 
possible. 

Sir Henry Howorth has written a pro- 
digious letter to The Times ^ occupying 
a special Supplement of eight pages, for 
the anniversary of the date of his first 
letter in that journal just fifty years 
ago. In it he pays a very generous and 
gracefully worded tribute to Cobden, 
Peel, and Bright. “That these politi- 
cians were misguided, mischievous and 
unpatriotic,” he writes, “ cannot be 
denied. The damage that they inflicted 
on the prestige and prosperity of the 
British Empire is of mammoth dimen- 
sions, and will not be obliterated in 
this or even the next century. But 
this much must be at least set down to 
their credit. Had they not inspired me 
in my generous youth to combat their 
poisonous heresies, I doubt whether I 
should ever have entered on that long 
and arduous series of letters, none of 
them less than one and a half columns 
in length, which, if paid for only at the 
rate of a penny a line, would have 
brought me in from first to last close 
upon £1,000.” 

Mr. Algernon Ashton writes to The 
Lancet to point out that if the Metchni- 
koff treatment, which prolongs the span 
of human life to 120, had been dis- 
covered in Lord Macaulay’s time, he 
might be alive now and only 110 years 
of age. 

Mr. Lowther Bridger writes to The 
Pall Mall Gazette to point out that if 
Napoleon had perished in the Erench 
Revolution the Battle of Waterloo would 
in all probability have never been 
fought, and the phrase “to go Nap” 
would not have been found in the 
current phraseology of the card-room, 
Mr. A. C. Benson has addressed a 
remarkable communication to The Athe- 
nceum, in which “he speculates on the 
extraordinarily interesting reminiscences 
of Hatt. Caine which Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti might have given the world if 
he had lived sixty yearS' longer. 

2 miles by road, 35 minutes by rail from 
London. A ohoicse little residential property 
to be sold.”— -Adirf, in “ The Bystander.'* 
li doesn’l upcm what IMe it is, but 
we can guess. 



■ Wotddrhe Golfer. *“1 say, Sandy, could ye get somebody to puy a round with m ; some 
ONE who plays about THE SAME GAME AS I DO ? ” 

Sandy. “ Ay. Wife, being Joox along.” ^ 


SHORT AND BITTER. 

[The Spring and Summer modes are design^ 
for tall and slender women, and are surveyed 
with consternation by the short and pluiiip.] 

“ I am SO short,” the maiden cries, 

With trouble in her big blue eyes ; 

“ The kilted skirt how can I wear 
With panels plastered here *and there? 
On long-drawn lines my charm relies.. 

Tall Amazons, if they are wise, 

Such height-reducers well may prize. 
But I have not an inch to 

I am so short. 

Aiid, though this kck I might dfagui^ 
E gowned by ‘ Stella,’ who^feup|>Me^ 
Deigns that lend a grac^M air 
Of 'slhfiness to tiie neariy^uare, 

I can’t afford her price,” she sighs ; 

“lam so bhort” 


The Polygamist at Home. 
Seen in the country : . 

“UNION CHAPEL. 
Licensed for the solomonization of 

MARRIAGES.” 


The Journalistic Touch, 

“ Perbap^ yon will allow an old jpageanter to’ 
^ve his impressions of the adnnra^presenta 
tion of Elizabethan^ timea has ’just 

thoroughly enjoyed in common.wislh anaudieucse 
literally packed from floor to ceiling” — Western 


On these occasions, as any sardine will, 
tell you, the great thing is to be on the 
top layer. 

“English Boarding and Apartment HopsE^ 
Dark-room— <Mmvenien for batting.”— 
McdtaCkromde. 

This is true’ modestyj 
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a loud and important knock on the outer! elsewhere, comes and presses a brief 
0118 SERIAL FOR COOSMANDS. door, whereat his brightness becomes into the hand of Constantine. The 
[Synopsis of Previous Chapters, which almost '^Igar. . It becomes quite vulgar^ endeavours abortively to combine 
Might have Appeared in this"* Paper, but when He fancies he hears his own name! a boast, about his success with a denial 
Somehow did 'Not : — The^father of Con- mentioned in a colloquy without. .'“If,” of liability for dinners; but Algernon, 
stantin^ Drummett, supposing rightly says Algernon, “a brief gets as far as,, having spoken a few gracious words of 
that his son, who has hitherto 1 ^ a this room and is not for me, I' shall die. ”j formal congratulation, insists politely 
hlamel^ life, has not suflScient brains Constahtme, when he r^lly overhears hisj but firmly on seeing the fee. This the 
to carry on the ancestral business of own name being bandied about outside, Author, no less generous than his own 
sance-making, has made him a barrister/ allows his joy to get the better of him, solicitor, has put at two hundred guineas; 
A like fate has befallen Algernon de and he says, “If the brief, is fpr me I and Algernon, in a thrilling and dra- 
Bouverie, more as a punishment for a will stand you a dinner.” It is there- matic moment, produces the agreement . 
misspent youth iHan as an intended upon agreed that cm the first brief and demands a dinner to cost twenty 
boon for prisoners at the bar. . By the coming into that room the lucky re- guineas. Constantine produces a series 
intervention * of fate and the ' machina- cipient shall give the . 'other a dinner to of arguments contra, from which one 
tions of 'the Author, Constantine and cc^t ten per cent, of the fee. Algernon gathers that he will have to improve 
Algernon are thimm together,' and even makes the only clever legal move of his considerably before his case comes on for 
go to the length ‘of spring the same life, ^d gets that down in writing, trial; and finally, on Thursday, April 14 , 
room inaset of chambers; thuslvarning Amidst a tense silence Constantine is it' is^agreed that they will meet that 
the reader that their hfory is to he a hailed outside, while Algernon aflSxesa very night at a certain world-famous 

_ — ■ — — - — — ^ — — a^^' 

^ffic'ia'^sSSes!' 

^ narra^ve is sud- ^ 

chambere is <me of ^ ^ — -7^. fini, more.' than halfj 

eignt sets m 4 , In- I ingenious Artist. “I have iryented a scheme foe enburino the. AUTHEmciTT op my 4.-uJ 

ner Temple Build- 
ings, itself one of 










^£.Or /v^oA,R.o«,^ 


Ingenious Artist. "I have iryented a scheme foe enbueino the. authe:jtioitt op my "done when the^ 
PICTURES. You PUT MY NAMe’^ON THE PACE OF THE CANVAS BEFORE I COMMENCE PAINTING.- + vf 

If AT ANY FUTURE TIME THERE SHOULD ARISE ANT DOUBTS OP THEIR GENUINENESS, I HAVE WBITtW ■*-®?^P-^®^v2:StraCR j 
niSTaUOnONS.ON the backs of. the. PIOTURES TO THE EFFECT THAT IP THE PAINT BE TBOBnTTfiwr.v : OUC. :M0 ICSS aUtO- i 


WnW OF. TOE. PICTURES TO THE EFFECT THAT IP THE PAINT BE THOROUGHLY aUtO-; 

uwc ^ nuiiumgs removed by pumioe^one the true artistes name wilL appear.” . maticallyj Algernon i 

looking out on to ^ - ’ ‘ -1. , .0 


Que^ s Bench Havingjio briefs stamp within. ^ It is with inixed feelings put the agreement in his pocket and His* 

subsequently learns that' bat on his bead to go out to lunch: He! 
prepattftm for meir -future, ’car^ the sujipp^Tbrief was' a demiand for had even' got as far as the door he£ca-e 

immediate, payment oi an ontstmding he remembered'^- what ‘ he was dom<r., 


0X0 uxx oixovexagtj uve namsters xnai, unless, ne/is caretui, somtoe else' wiU have any lunch' tb-dav 
m e^h set of chamber, there are eighf will get the job of writing serials to* r 

hundred possible d^trnations for every this pap^r. •* * , . * . ' . 

r the'.Editor's fapltj for The Orowtli of the Movement. 

^Ik. At this, (^nstantme b^om^ forgetting the. neurotic, and highly ex- ’ ^‘Mlle:Manu SEGUEL^d^corated with tke 
strangely depressed, and remains sc! citabls ti^TTiniftrsiTnA-nt nf AT-.+Tnrv»i*’ a* __ rt 


msaoiy mapng ms way to 4, innei^ Anybow, having up tb'this point kept a* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tbmple • Buildings; ' ‘Fully' aware that tight hand On himself, he^nowbeccmes! ^ custom, . 

even at 4, Inner Temple Buildings there Hysterical and so* far , depaits'from « in i • x x * ‘ i 

am^ wiBmg i^pieute of briefe, of We as to invent a soScitor with a kind ^"-Th^^Zi 

toeff m ^ kas^he yet con- heart. The latter bnsfles into Queen’s iLawSoporis). 

.resisting seven^hun- We hope we have not con-i 

^^hfensnpalittfe. There follows dred and nmety-mne temptations to go tempt of court ih reprdd'ucmg'this 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Glerhs,) 

Mr. Winston Churchill (the other one) is a magician. 
Just as it was said of Garrick that he ‘‘could act a gridiron,” 
so Mr. Oburohill can write about an American Society- 
woman and make one sympath se. • Eonora, the heroine of 
A Modem Ohronide (Macmillan), is what would be called a 
Fascinator. Beginning in St. Louis, where she is the adored 
of an uncle and. an aunt, several callow youths, and inci- 
dentally an ex-office-boy. Peter Erwin, she marries Eoward 
Spence, a young stockbroker from the East (U.S. A.). Thence- 
forward a large section of the book is a record of her pro- 
cess, financial and social, towards Fifth Avenue. It is told 
in such cai eful detail as to leave one with the impression of 
having known New York Society intimately at first hand — 
and with no desire whatever to repew the experience. Then, 
that the chronicle might be truthfully modern, there comes 
along Hugh Ghiltem, the strongs passionate lover and 
Eonora, weary of her uninteresting husband, obtains a 
money-down divorce, and marries Eugh, What follows, the 
story of her failure to build up a secure and honourable 
home upon such foundations, is not only the best part of the 
book, but, I incline to think, the strongest thing Mr. 
Churchill has yet done. The tragedy of such defeat is 
intensely realised', ddercifully, Hugh's sujMen ^ death cuts 
short the Jingeri;^ puoiashment of their joint d^g^dation,, 
and Eonora, changed and (iiasten^, ^capes to Paris, wher% 


five years later, Peter now famous, but wi^ his oldf| 

devotion unaltered, takes her. in his arms. Peters^ in the^ 
novds, always end that way. Yet I found the finish the least 
convincing part of an unusually clever book. ,i| 

—————— ' I 

If you are a crusty old bachelor, own a mile ^ house-jj 
property in a provincial town, collect your own rente, andH 
live on next to nothing in a tiny cottage, you will saveJl 
roughly about £5,C00 a year. But if your diarming 8tep-| 
great-niece, hitherto estianged from your avuncular bosom 
by a family feud, suddenly alights in the midst of your; 
solitude, cooks you a ravishing kidney qmdette on the Bpat,V 
and throws up her position as a Bo^d School teacher to 
come and housekeep for you, then you will begin to find 
out what the world looks like when it is upside down. 
At any rate that was what old Mr. OUerenshccw discovered 
when Helen With the Eigh.Eand (Chapman and Hall) <^e 
down on him like a Lloyd George on the publicans and 
dukes, dipped her pretty fingers into his cash-box and 
gently but firmly began to drag tbe old hermit-crab out of 
his shell. The friendly duel between tLe shrewd old man* 
and his high-handed young relative is. d^c^bed by Mr.j 
Arnold Benniot with delightful and subtle humour, and his} 
hook is the most diverting I have come across for mai^y| 
a long day. Parry and thrust follow each other with I 
lightning rapidity, till in the final bout the once miserly- 
old man, ate he has been cajoled buying the hig ’ 
show place of the district, responds' T>y <]p|eily marrying 
its w^tM^t widow. tliicLe and niece are both lovable 
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human people; the characters and provindal life are (^wui 

with a firm hand; and I, for my part, found Mr. 

Beknett’s story a most agreeable rekxation from the teuium 
I and annoyances of a too political world. 


The banquet ’s adequate enough, 

But spiced with elephantine humour. 
Which, though it seems the proper stuff. 
Makes heavy work for the consumer. 


A ratlier ragged game of Rnghy fwtball played on a wetl ® In me Torrid 

People (and ^pcdally the hero) are; SXra’sTdeal 

oonstanUy bein- seized Wbekn^ flung ^TU not' included in my slating; 

pinion^, trussed, and to be Wed up to And folk who have the explorer’s zeal 

ss s SbSiS Will «.d i. 

all hope seemed at end. ^ffLges^in Don Bstehdn, a Spanish aristocrat, took to wife Magdalen 

eM Waaded ^ tn FMand, a Sakon Wx, and there were issue of the mar- 

La Vendde (t ^ Armv’* \fiainst the riage three sons, Gvillen^ Pepe and Frazeo, On the death 

^ist the fortunes of S the fether and the seconS marriage of the mother, the 

l^pubhc. Here is one o nrtrAadv horseman and bovs were abandoned to the care of their English 

Jan who was up to . j foreign non- 


snatch the bridle 
again, to cast Made- 
moiselle across the 
saddk and spring 
up behind her.” A 
neat but simple 
trick, as they say 
in the conjuror’s 
text-books, but one 
that ^ staggers the 
audience every 
time. Personally I 
don’tbelieveSttdal/ 
Ptassendyll could 
have done it. And 
twisted up (either 
literally or meta- 
phorically) with the 
figure oiM, de J an 
are those of Dueiie 
Colet (enigma), 
Pwfrte Barme (T?i- 
vandthre)^^iS^Jossy 
Wild (English spy)^, 
who thwarted Napo- 
’JEEOK in Mrl Baud’s 



Toby^ and “ have all 
that foreign non- 
sense knocked out 
of them.” Three 
eventful careers 
were well founded, 
three noteworthy 
characters were in 
the making, and 
The Bounty of the 
^ Oods (Duckworth) 

I was showing every 
sign of being a 
well - written and 
carefully studied 
novel, when the 
wiiter, Lady Helen 
Forbes, fell a vic- 
tim, it would ap- 
pear, to the in- 
fluence of the 
Elinor Glvn school 
of iSction. There- 
upon the crisp at- 
mosphere becomes 
warm and humid, , 
the grammar visibly j 


jEEONmMr. Baileys ; ^ . 

last book, biit this time doesn’t seem to me to have been earning weakens, and the narrative completely breaks do wn. r^mc/^ ^ 
his money from the Foreign Office. You might think that ^th incontinently dies; Judyis forgotten; and Toby meanders 
+'hia onfTirt-r’fl wmild bfi too i¥x- without ‘Dumose through a disjointed career, wherein snake- ; 


his money from the r oreign umce. lou migniininK inax wim mcouiiueuiijr uxco, e/ u,u.^xo 

"all this movement the author’s characters would be too ex- without purpose through a disjointed ^reer, wherein snake- < 
haust^^ifor elaborate repartee, but, bless youl no, not a bit like women and decolletage abound. His wavering^ between 
of it- they are more brilliant than ever, even when lying Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, one ot the incidents 
hdpless and covered with dirt in a cave or imprisoned at to which the reader looked forward, tails off into a hasty , 
^'Mantes by the sameulottee. But I do hope that among the digression, misconceived and inaccurate on the lace ot it. 
Vkomte^s wedding presents was a good stoat silver-backed, Finally and quite unaccountably he becomes ^^oatest 
1 -M Xv— ainorpT* tlicii; pv pr ’wrast’. thft hook "concludes — Probabiy 


r V TV ^ 

hog-bristM dothes-brosh ; for he needed it. 

To come on some seduded mere 

And: catch the hippo shyly dipping ; « ' 

To find a track and murmur, “ Here 
The elephant wait lightly tripping ; ” 

To note the rhino’s wholesome glee 
. While on his hide 3^our bullets flatten,— 
t are the reading themes for me, 

on ‘’which Plove to batten. 

. ? > Yet Mn Tangye’s book does not— 

Though lE about that kind of “ beasties ”•* 

. ^ V ■ (E qaote his 'word/— quite touch the spot 

where such a feast is’;* 


singer that ever was, and the book “concludes : — Probably 
the path of European fame never opened before a candidate 
for immortal honours who stepped on to it with a cleai;er 
perception that the gods never give with both hands. 
Turnbull and Spears, Printers, Edinburgh.” In this instance 

it is doubtful if the godss’ ever reaUy gave at all. 

( , 

Park Cfoarti. 

Boen 1835. Died April 21, 1919, 

Farewell the gentle spimt, s^ong to hold ! 

Two sister lands beneath its laughter’s spell ! 
Farewell the courage and the heart of gold ! ^ 

Hail and farewell ! 
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CHARI VAR I A we should have thought he would have Lasoelles requests the loau of twelve 

ra L 1 -A • j 1 made au excellent regimental pet, or white bullocks, two elephants, twelve 

Cmnteder, it is now definitely an- perhaps an emergency earthwork. coal-black horses, two red bulls, six 

nounced from New ^rk, is to be traps- rams, and six greyhounds. We should 

latedmto American. Even the dramtist, We are sorry to hear that Lord have loved to oblige, but unfortunately 
according to our informatioi^ will not Roberts ^ has given great offence in we have promised all of ours — ^with the 
escape, and will h^ire as Mr. Koosternd* certain circles by a speech made at the exception of our elephant “ Fifine/* who 
1 . j . nr opening of a rifie range at Hayes, in is indisposed — ^to the local cattle show. 

We understand that Mr. Roosevelt which he expressed the view that the 
has been approached with a view to his. object of a rifle should be to kill. A writer in The Evening Standard 

accepting the Presidency of Europe in ^ expresses the opinion that the middle 

the event of the accomplishment of the The Dublin magistrates have held that classes suffer from an excess of clothing. 


Federation of that continent, ■ 
but, with his well-known 
common sense, he has not 
yet given a definite consent. 

During his stay in Paris, 
Mr. Roosevelt paid a flying 
visit to the Louvre, where,” 
we are told, he spent a few 
enraptured minutes before 
the Venus of MiloT This is 
characteristic of the great 
hunter’s largeness of mind. 
He can admire not only a 
strong man armed, but also 
a weak woman, unarmed. 

* 4c 

* 

Mr. Roosevelt also paid 
his respects to Napoleok. 
There is, indeed, nothing 
petty or jealous about the 

ex-President. 

* * 

From Constantinople 
comes the news that His 
Sublimity the Sultan has 
measles, and fears are ex- 
pressed lest Abdul Hamid, 
who is ever on the watch, 
shall attempt to take advan- 
tage of his successor’s loss 
of 'prestige, TJiere is some 
talk of rectifying the situa- 
tion by forcibly giving Abdul 
the mumps. 

* ^ 

* 

The Pope having visited 
his displeasure upon the 


Tu/o 

'flPoSMBlliTY Of 



















A recent decision as to 
Matinee Hats should do 
something to remedy this. 

:|e * 

It is said M. PmssiER has 
his eye on Sir Conan Doyle’s 
new play, Pd of Caviare, 
and will shortly have it 
repotted. * 

.* 

We overheard an interest- 
ing conversation between a 
couple of sparrows last week. 
“Yes, ten thousand pounds,” 
said the one. “ What 1 just 
for flying from London to 
Manchester ? ” . “ Fact, I 

assure you.” “Well, I’m 
jiggered ! ” 

* 

Meanwhile there is some 
talk in the avine world of 
offering a handsome prize to 
the first bird which shall 
succeed in walking all the 
way from London to Man- 
chester. * * 

In the printed “Disposi- 
tions of His Majesty’s Ships,” 
issued by the Admiralty last 
week, appears for the first 
time the name of 
Biter.” This, we take it, 
is an improved edition of 
Bittern.” 

* 

A masseur recently raised 
his charges. Asked for a 


Prince of Monaco for calling his charges. Asked for a 

EEFORMED BURGLARS OOMPLAW OP THE BIFFIOULTT OP GETTING hp rPnliPfl bA 

upon the ^.nd Queen employment. The Tuff Safe Go. will not allow a man’s past -i j j.1 v . ti 

of ItaIuY, the Prinoe, it is to stand in his way. thought it was well 

rumoured, has retaliated by •’ — known that rubbers had had 

giving strict instructions at Monte Carlo a Suffragette who chalked an announce- a boom and were in great request, 
that under no circumstances shall his ment on the pavement had committed « 

Holiness ever be allowed inside the no offence. This method of attracting * 

Casino. * attention has, we suppc^e, become neces- As we go to press it is rumoured 

* sary owing to so many persons Laving that a substitute for rubber bas at last 

Sensitive persons in Manchester are ignored the writing. on -the wall. been discovered. It was found in a 

said to feel more than hurt that it should ^ City restaurant, and w^ served up as 

have been deemed necessary to offer so The fact that the. polar bear Barbara a steak. 


large a sum as £10,000 to induce any- 
one to fly from London to their city. 


ignored the writing.on -the wall. been discovered. It was found in a 

City restaurant, and was served up as 
The fact that the. polar bear Barbara a steak, 
could only be induced to enter her new 

residence by being prodded with a , An advertiser of incubator s announces 
ppoY^hm tboroughly^ohmatised this Telegraph to be:- 

sMjml hns become. Her great desire -ttt 

now is-to be farthest from tLe pole. IN the Wosid ; Will last a 

, , Generation. - • 


A conscript named GeoroesGeNn, has become. Her great desire ^ . f 

Express tells us, has just b@^n! declared .now is-to be farthest from tLe pole. IN the Wosid , Will last a 

uiAt f(»uniMtaBy,service.ia-dfeanoefor.. ^ ■ V '• ' . Generation. .' - 

the extraordinary reason that he is too For the final scene in the Pageant of Which is, of course, an absolute necessity 
fat. ' He weighs 19 stone. Personally .London at the Orystal Palace, Mr. Frank if they are to be of any use at aU. 


vrtT rvYyvTTT 
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FLYING NORTH. 

I KNOW, I know that Spring is come ; I cannot bnt remark 
The tulips sitting up in bed and smiling in the Park ; 

I toy with fresh asparagus, I browse on early peas ; 

I always know when Spring is here by subtle signs like these. 

I see the R.A. blooming in its hardy annual dress, 

I see the Premier taking what he calls his Spring Recess ; 

I note the Young Man’s Fancy — she assumes a livelier tint. 
And I attribute this effect to Nature’s vernal hint. 

I don’t include the aickoo’s call, though in the Press I’ve read 
How in between the storms of hail he tolls the winter d^d ; 

I do not hold with liars who allege that they have heard 
Whole months ago the bleat of this incorrigible bird. 

But there ’s a larger, loftier fowl that loathes the icy gale, 
His spirit being willing, but his constitution frail ; 

And when I mark a brace of these making the welkin hum 
(Hey for the North and Manchester!) I know that Spring 
is come. . . ' ^ 

Such, Mr. Devey,* such are they whose visits you would greet 
Coldly if they alighted in your garden’s chaste retreat;' • 
Whom, if they sought your sheltering roof, through some- 
thing going wrong, . 

You are prepared to welcome with a rudely-pointed prong. 

Ah, if my hearth might but receive the god in his macliine, 
What matter though the chinmey-tiles came with him on the 
scene 1 

Could but my pleasaunce entertain an angel from the blue, 
How gladly would I sacrifice a cauliflower or two ! 

I would not have the law of him for my geranium-pots, 

But speed at once to pick him up and salve the wounded 
spots; 

And I would pour out wine and oil and help to mend his 
wings 

And get him, while he took a rest, to talk of heavenly things. 

Oh, Devey, Mr. Devey, Sir, I fear your heart is black, 

Black ^ the soot adhering to your stuffy chimney-stack, 

Or you’d distinguish (though he fell upon your favourite 
shrub) 

This kind of fellen angel from a foul Beelzebub. 0. S. 

^ Intlie midst of the excitement about the flight to Manchester, Mr. 
H. B. Devey had a letter in The Times announcing the attitude which 
he proposes to take up in the matter of aviatory trespass. Fliers who 
deseed upon his trees and shrubs will be sued for damage, and those 
who attempt to come through his roof will be received on spikes and 
pron^ attached to the chimneys. - . ^ 


Stop and ^nk for a moment. Many people are all run down, tired 
out and hardly able to drag about— don’t know what ails them, 

^»sWine of Cod Liver Extract, the great tissue -builder, is the 

answer.’* 

“ ‘Is life worth living?* Eat ’s rich Cream Toffee and you 

won’t ask.” 

How morbid the candour of advertisers is getting nowadays. 

“ The Leader of the Opposition played the part of Clytenmestra in 
the tragedy which is now unfdding its^. He prophesi^ nought hut 
eviL”— Da% Gbronide. ' ^ 

, We had heard of Cassandra as a prophet^, but had 
never had am attertion called to Clytenmestra’s achieve- 
in Cfelainly she hinted at the murder of W 

but then she knew she was going to do it herself. 


WHERE IS IT? 

(You are invited to guess the scene and occasion of the Dialogue) 

Ee, We ’re in very good time. Let ’s get out here. He ’ll 
be an hour getting to the entrance. 

She, Right. It ’s only a few yards. 

[They get out of the taxi and walk on. 
Be, Hurry up. It ’s crammed already. i 

Just a, moment. My hat • 

Be, Oh, it’s always your hat. (To a young man) Bride- 
groom’s side. (To her) Let ’s go , in there. (To various I 
people) So sorry. I heg your pardon. (To her) There we ' 
are. Lucky to get such good seats. 

I She. There’s Mrs. Holbeach. r Fancy her coming all that ' 
’^ay. Oh, and there’s Mary Tressiderv {Nods and smiles.) 

I didn’t know she knew them— but she never misses any- 
thing of the sort. Who ’s that dark-haired man? Nq, not 
that one. The handsome one. ^ ' 

Be. Captain Oakley, Gerald’s uncle. 

She. Gei^d’s unde, is he ? He doesn't look like an,nncle, 
somehow. ■ ’•'I 

Be. What do you expect uncles to look like? 

She. Ohj I don’t know. Whiskers and turn-down .-cellar 
and a malacca cane with an ivory handle — something '.of 4hat 
sort. , • t . 

- Be. I ’m a bit of an uncle myself, you know. 

She. So you are. How funny. 

[She turns rounds recognises a lady behind her and begins 
ufhispering to her. i - 

Be. It’s no good your trying to whisper. You can’t get 
within a yard of one another.' Tell her she’d much better 
whisper to me. She could get quite close to me. 

She. Don’t be silly. She told me the bride’s dress was three 

inches off the ground and only a yard and a quarter round 

(Stir and animation. A burst of music) She’s come. . . . HEow 
well she looked — a little pale and nervous, but that ’s natural. 

Be. Ripping pretty lot of girls. Nice idea that, to send 
^em along without hats. ^ 

* # * * « 

A Voice in the distance. ... let him speak now or for 
ever hold his peace. [A pause. 

Be. Wouldn’t it he awful if somebody didn’t hold his 
peace an d just chipped in ? 

She. It has happened. 

Be, It didn’t happen to me. 

She. They didn’t know you. 

***** 

Be. Ought we to kneel now ? 

She. No. They ’re nearly all standing. 

He. No. They ’re all sitting down. [They sit. Music. 

* * * * * 

' She. They ’re in the vestry now. Isn’t it exciting ? 

Be. What, the vestry ? Much like any other vestry, I 
^ ^ [A burst of music. 

She. They re coming now. Here they are. Ah ! 

Be. Did you see them? 

She. Not much. Did you ? 

Be. Just the tip of Gerald’s nose. Very handsome and 
manly I thought it. Let ’s make a move. 

[They squeeze out slowly^ and proceed in a taxi to 
another place. 

She. What a crush ! Is my hat — — 

Be. Yes, it ’s as big as ever. 

She (to a lady). I congratulate you so much. 

Be (to the same). My best congratulations. Such a pretty 
— (he is prised on). We ’ll just walk round. 

She. Imust look at the presents. {To a waiter) Thank ^ 
yoti.^ Just a little piece. (To him) Charles, you must have 
a piece of the cake. 
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nule Girl {much alwckei). “Mojuui, i>o- iAO£ at that roue gestlehan listbsunq to evert word those iu>ies are sayisg.” 


He. Not for a TniUion. I ’ll have a glass' of fizz, though. 
(He has.it.) Let’s get along to Gerald and shake hands 
mth them. [They get along and do so. 

She, Nbw for the presents • • • • 

He. Whereas ours? 

She, That 'sit — the claret jug. . 

He. We 'll go now. [They go. 

HE AND SHE. 

Where gloom of laurels flanked the dusky glade 
And no rough sound the summer silence jarred, 

I saw the wanton where she pierced the shade 
With amorous regard. 

Bold, brilliant eyes played their familiar part, 

But I refused to flinch or turn aside, 

And, with a cold pang at my angry heart, 

Her insolence defied. 

I knew so well for whom she lingered there, 

To c har m him while he listened — and she lied, 

Seeking with soft appeal or brazen air « 

To more his manly pride ; 

Discreetly veiling other lawless lov^ 

In artful talk and little tender cries— 

Her voice the murmur ol the cooing dove, 

Her eyes the serpent's eyes. 

Awhile we gazed, hate answering back to hate ; .. 

' Then suddenly my wrath took fire and flared ; 


Her baffled glances proved she knew her fate— 
I'd kill her if I dared.* 

With that the dusk cat off her half-told tale ; 

I lost the blurred line, tawny ^d and white ; 

It vanished with a long-drawn sibilant wail 
Into the summer night. 

Swift as a dream she melted into space, 

An elemental passion veiled in fur, 

A thing of evil, but of wondrous grace. 

Soft as a velvet purr ; 

A homeless stranger, careless of her fame, 
Unpedigreed, unfaithful, most untrue; 

And he, the owner of a royal name, 

My Champion Persian Blue. 


“Wanted, new pair of football boots, for a good young FoK-tenier 
D(^ or cricket saiit.” — Advt. in “ Our Dogs.^' ^ , 

On second thoughts we will have the good young cricket 
suit, if it indudes a colo ured belt 

" The new endosure is a striking contrast to that fornaerly occupied 
by the bears, covering an area of sixty square feel^—Da^ Graphic. 
Ten feet by six ! It seems hardly^enough to swing a cat in, 
much less a polar bear. 

“There were semes of great enibus'asm when the victorious French- 
man ImdmA w Padhan was the coolest n^in the crowd.” 

. ' Mvening Standard. 

Easily^ we shoiid say„ after being nearly frozen alive. 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

He came down to breakfast one 
morning to find two letters on bis plate. 
Tbe handwriting on the envelopes being 
strange to him and the postmarks re- 
vealing nothing, he decided, after some 
minutes* thought, to see if there were 
any clues to be found inside. Accord- 
ingly he picked up the first letter and 
opened it. It was written from the 
highly aristocratic address of 99a, 
Curzon Street, Mayfair, W., which 
fact was naturally a source of some 
pleasure to him. He was still more 
gratified and intrigued to discover 
that the writer was no less a person 
than Eeginald St. John Berkeley. The 
actual letter, however, was something of 
a disappointment. 

99a, Owrzon St., Mayfair, W. 

Dear Sir, — vn-ite to inform you that 
I am prepared to advance upon your 
note of hand alone, without any security 
whatever, sums ranging from £10 to 
£10,000. Hoping to hear from you 
shortly. Yours faithfully, 

Eeginau) St. John Berkeley. 

He put ths letter on one side and 
poured himself out a cup of tea. Then 
he opened the other envelope. This 
pi'ov^ to contain a communication 
from (Mrs.) Matilda Ascot. A litde 
surprised at hearing from her, for he 
had never been introduced, he pro- 
ceeded to make himself acquainted 
with the contents of her letter. She 
wrote, he was distressed to find, from 
aa unfashionable addre^ in Notting 
Hid. • ^ , 

23v Bpa koad, NoUing Hill, Tf. 

Dear Sir, — ^You will be syrpri^ed at 
hearing from me,' hut I can no longer 
keep dlent. This is the third day 
that the children have been without 
booi^; ^their father is again out of 
work/^and I^am aZcme m the vx)rld. 
You wilf be intoested, to hear that 
I have be^ trying to get a little 
money together with which to start a 
smdi stationers sdwp, and, if I can do this 
I can make a. living and keep my four 
duldten ani husband in comfort. 

Wm you net hfelf . me? Lord , 

Oolond John , C.B., and the 

Rev. William have already sub- 

.scribed small sums, and if I can only 
get five pounds more I shall he able to 
buy the shop and start earning an 
holiest hving for myself and my 
de^ anes. I have appealed to you 
'b^ause I feel sure you have a generous 
heart, and because I think you would 
like' to be associated with Colonel John 

^ C.B., Lord and the Reverend 

William in this work of true 

charity. Will you kindly forward this 
smali (and necessary) sum^ of five 
founds by return so that I can buy the 


shop and begin work at once ? Thank- 
ing you for past assistance, 

Yours very gratefully, 

(Mrs.) Matilda Ascot. 

“ Dear, dear,” he said. He put 
both letters carefiiUy away, and took up 
his morning paper. 

A week later he came down to 
breakfast and found two letters on his 
plate. He recognised the writing at 
once. After a little hesitation he ^de- 
cided to read Reginald St. John Berke- 
ley’s note first. 

99a, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W. 

Dear Sir, — must confess that I have 
been somewhat surprised at not hearing 
from you, in answer to my communica- 
tion offering to advance you sums ranging 
from £10 to £10,000 upon your note of 
hand alone, without any further security 
whatever. 

Can it be that you are .not in any want 
of money ? The expenses incidental to 
the opening of the season are numerous, 
and it frequently happens that gentlemen 
of your position are in temporary need 
of assistance. It is not always possible 
to sell out stock at a moment’s notice, 
nor is it always quite convenient to 
borrow from one’s friends. It is on 
such occasions that most gentlemen are 
glad to seek my aid, and it would sur- 
prise you if you were to look at my books 
to see how many of the nobility and 
gentry are willing to accept money from 
me. ^ There ai*e men in the very highest 
position in England among my clients, 
and I am prepared to treat you with just 
the same consideration. 

Now, 'cannot I send you a trifle? 
You want a new motor-car, you desire 
to^ go ‘ in for aeroplaning, your wife 
wishes to spend avveek in Paris —well, 
why hesitate? You can return the 
money when you like (with, of course, 
such small interest as wiU repay the 
incidental expenses’ of the negotiation), 
and you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you ihave not (perhaps) 
missed the opportunity qf a lifetime 
through a temporary shortage of ready 
capital. * 

Now, let me hear from you at once on 
this subj^t. You will, of course, under- 
stand that I cannot undertake to advance 
you a larger sum than £10,000 upon 
your mere note of hand. Should you 
therefore require more than this it will 
be necessary for me, in order to protect 
mysdf , to recei ve some security. 

' I enclose a stamped envelope, ad- 
dressed to myself, so that you can 
inform me at once of the amount you 
require, remain 

, ''Yours faithfully, ' 
Reginald St. John Berkeley. 

‘‘Well, w^,” he said, “this is very 
sud.” He wiped away a tear and turned 
to (Mrs.) Ifatilda Ascot 


23, Spa Hoad, Hotting Hill, W, 

Dear Sir, — You have ‘wounded me 
deeply by your silence— rdeeply I ’ 
trust you will never know. In my 
bitterness I said to myself, “ Never again 
will I show my confidence in him by 
giving him the opportunity of being 
associated with such noble Christians 
and true gentlemen as Lord — Colonel 

John , C.B., and the Reverend 

William in a work of real charity. 

But afterwards I relented ; I told myself 
that possibly yon bad been ill or away 
upon a holiday ; .Sind I decided to give 
you one more chance. 

I am about to start a small registry 
business on which to support my dear 
little children (5), who are quite alone 
in the world, their poor father being 
unfortunately no more. General Sir 

Rupert , is interesting 

himself in the matter, and many other 
gentlemen of position are helj^ih^ ’me,'^ 
among them the Bishop ./of-,.. — tt;: 
while Lord — r-, Colonel John — 
C.B., and the Reverend WiUia^h — - 
have again shown a trm Christian spirit 
in contributing. I Idnly require ten 
pounds more, ^and this sum I have 
decided to let you subscribe. ‘ You will 
want to send the money at once, and I 
am therefore enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope, so that you may not 
be vexed by any unnecessary delay. 

Trusting to hear from you to-moirow, 
and thanking you for past assistance, 
Yours very gratefully, 

(Mrs.) Matilda Ascot. 

He gave a deep sigh. 

“ What a lot of unhappiness there is 
in the world,’! he reflected. “I don’t 
seem to be doing any good at all; I 
don’t help anybody. They all write to 
me. and , tell .me their troubles — why 
don’t I do something ? ” 

He thought for a moment, and then 
a noble idea occurred to him. He took 
Mrs. Ascot’s letter and put it in Mr. 
Berkeley’s stamped addressed enve- 
lope ; and he took Mr. Berkeley’s letter 
and put it in Mrs. Ascot’s stamped 
addressed envelope. As he |)#ured 
himself out a cup of tea he looked 
fatuously pleased with himself. 

“ They ought to have been introduced 
to each other a long time ago,” he said. 

A/A. M. 

« BARON’S ALLEGED OFEENCES. 

BIGAMY CHARGE TO BE ^REFERRED,” 

Anglian Daily Times. 

The alleged offences must he pretty bad 
if he really would prefer a higainy charge, i 

General Niox said that ‘ he often pondered 
on these splendid thon^ts,’ and /Jilx. Roosevelt 
replied that he was * delighted to find his words 
had penetrated so far.’ ” — Daily Mail. 

Which was not very polls to General 
Niox. ‘ r 
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Loafer, “I wish I ’ad a easy job like youbs, mate." 

Sandmclman, “Easy I Yee dunko wot you’re torkin’ abaht. Easy! Look at the 

STRAIN IT PUTS ON A BLOKE’S MIND ! IF I LEAVE ORP THINKIN’ FOR ’aRP A MO’ I GITS THE ’AHD 
pointin’ the wrong way — ^THEN WHERE DO YOU REOKON ’aRF THE POPILATION O’ LUNNON ’LL GM 
TO ? basyV' " ; . ’ ^ 


LINES TO A “RARA AVIS.” 

Henry, felicitously sumamed Bird 
(Since there is music in the very word, 
Besides you ’re dedicated to Euterpe 
And are by nature chirpy), 

Although your Jubilee was held last week 
, ^ With quite unique 
Eclat in Harmony’s august abode, 

I hope you will allow 
An ancient friend to pay you now 
The tardy tribute of a free-and-easy ode. 

How great the changes and the chops 
! Since you, one of the props 
I And pillars of the “ Pops ” 

Proved, by your sympathy and skill 
pianistic, 

Accompanists could be artistic ! 

0 Heavens ! how ill they played, 

Some of your predecessors, 

Although they weren’t afraid 
To style themselves professors ! 

But you from the beginning tackled 
Brahms— 

Brahms at his rockiest — and showed no 
qualms ; 

When f'TR^uss and when Debussy came 
along. 

They iound you going strong. 
Fearless transposer ! Why, they even say 
That, on one memorable day, 

You actually contrived to follow 
A devious votary of Apollo 
Through each involuntary change of 
key— 

And there were three — 

Before tne singer’s ultimate catastrophe ! 

Innumerable concerts and recitals. 
Enough to f-ap the vitals 
Of heroes I ss efficiently arrayed, 

Have left you unembittered, undismayed. 
Yet there are times 

When ballads upon ballads— tune and 
rhymes 

Alike artistic crimes — 

The soul of bathos shed; 

And then my heart has bled 
.To see you with self-sacrificiiig zeal 
Hiding the grief you could not choose 
but feel ; 

And, animated by a sense of duty, | 
That never fails you in the direst need, 
Handling, as if it were a thing of 
beauty 

Some maudlin melody married to a 
bleating screed. 

Minstrels, like bards, are irritable folk 
Whom trifles oft provoke 
To sudden fury or unseemly tears ; 

'^'ut you, blithe spirit, from your earliest 
years 

jHave been undeviatingly urbane, 

from all frills, considerscte, (X)ur- 
;^| .|eous,*&ane, 

^ And to the end will so remain, 
Whet^fOne; with deepest reverence im- 
iir,; . hued ' 

For your supreme pianofortitude, 


And by melodious memories rarely stirred, 
Punch hails your Jubilee, 0 tuneful 
Bird! 


At the Boyal Academy. 

There was once a king, who very 
nearly executed a certain Mobdeoai. A 
namesake— Mr. J. MoRmpii— lias been 
executing our KiHGr in cold oil, and seems 
Ito have tsien a pretty feif revenue on 
Ik^yalty. 


“It is estimated that Mr.' Alfred, Killick, 
who has just retired at l^^bridge Wells afrer 
half a century in the postal service, has walked 
from 240, 005 to h^ a million^ miles in the 
course of his duly iir^e^^ring letters.” 

V Mcmckeeter Evening Neic9, 

Really, we should h^ve thought that a 
closer estimate 'would have been j^c^siBle. 


What to look ^ opr fob at the 
Ahglo-Japahese Exhi^qh; Sh&pherd's 
BvMMo. , , , . i * *. 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

He came down to breakfast one 
morning to find two letters on his plate. 
The handwriting on the enyelopes being 
strange to him and the postmarks re- 
vealing nothing, he decided, after some 
minutes* thought, to see if there were 
finy clues to be found inside. Accord- 
ingly he picked up the first letter and 
opened it. It was written from the 
liighly aristocratic address of 99a, 
Curzon Street, Mayfair, W., which 
fact was naturally a source of some 
pleasure to him. He was still more 
gratified and intrigued to discover 
that the writer was no less a person 
than Reginald St. John Berkeley. The 
actual letter, however, was something of 
a disappointment. 

99a, Gurzon St., Mayfair, W. 

Dear Sir, — write to inform you that 
I am prepared to advance upon your 
note of hand alone, without any security 
whatever, sums ranging from £10 to 
£10,000, Hoping to hear from you 
shortly, Yours faithfully, 

Reoinau) Sr. JofliT Berkeley. 

He put the letter on one side and 
poured himself out a cup of tea. Then 
he opened the other envelope. This 
proved to contain a communication 
from ^ (Mrs.) Matiida Ascot. A little 
surprised at hearing from her, for he 
had never been introduced, he pro- 
ceeded to make himself acquainted 
with the contents of her letter. She 
wrote, he was distressed to find, from* 
an unfashionable address in Netting 
Hill. . , , / ^ ^ 

23, Spa Bead, NctUng Will, W* 

Dear Sir, — ^You will be swrpnsed at 
hearing from me,* but I can no longer 
heep ^ent. This is the third day 
that the children have been without 
boots; ^their father is again out of 
work, ^and I . am alone in the world. 
You wiir be interested to hear that 
I have been trying to get a little 
money togeflier mtli which to start a 
emcdl stationer's slwp^ and. if I can do this 
I <^n make a living and keep my four 
cMldren and my husband in comfort, 

Will you not help me? Lord , 

Colonel John , O.B., and the 

Rev. William have already sub- 

scribed small sums, and if I can only 
get fim pounds more I shall be able to 
buy the shop and start earning an 
honest living for myself and my 
dear mes. I have appealed to you 
because I feel sure you have a generous 
heart, and becanse I think you would 
like‘to be associated with Colonel John 

?: — C.B., Lord and the Reverend 

, in this work of true 
_ -kinffly forw this 

^,f;(and sum* .of, five 

' 7 „ r buy th^ 


shop and begin work at once ? Thank- 
ing you for past assistance, 

Yours very gratefully, 

(Mrs.) Matilda Ascot. 

“ Dear, dear,” he said. He put 
both letters carefully away, and took up 
his morning paper. 

A week later he came down to 
breakfast and found two letters on his 
plate. He recognised the writing at 
once. After a little hesitation he _ de- 
cided to read Reginald St* John Berke- 
ley’s note first. 

99a, Gurzon Street, Mayfair, W, 

Dear Sir, — must confess that I have 
been somewhat surprised at not hearing 
from you, in answer to my communica- 
tion offering to advance you sums ranging 
from £10 to £10,000 upon your note of 
hand alone, without any further security 
whatever. 

Can it be that you are .not in any want 
of money ? The expenses incidental to 
the opening of the season are numerous, 
and it frequently happens that gentlemen 
of your position are in temporary need 
of assistance. It is not always possible 
to sell out stock at a moment’s notice, 
nor is it always quite convenient to 
borrow from one’s friends. It is on 
such occasions that most gentlemen are 
glad to seek my aid, and it would sur- 
prise you if you were to look at my books 
to see how many of the nobility and 
gentry are willing to accept money from 
me. ^ There are men in the very highest 
position in England among my clients, 
and I am prepared to treat you with just 
the same consideration. 

Now, ‘cannot I send you a trifle? 
You want a new motor-car, you desire 
to go ‘ in for aeroplaning, your wife 
wishes to spend a week in Paris— well, 
why hesitate? You can return the 
money when you like (with, of course, 
pell small interest as will repay the 
incidental expenses' of the negotiation), 
and you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you .have not (perhaps) 
missed the opportunity of a lifetime 
through a temporary shortage of ready 
capital. » 

Now, let me hear from you at once on 
this subject. You will, of course, under- 
stand that I cannot undertake to advance 
you a larger sum than £10,000 upon 
your mere note of hand. Should you 
therefore require more than this it will 
be necessary, iov me, in order to pTOtect 
to receive some security. 

■ I enclose a stamped envelope, ad- 
dressed to myself, so that you can 
iafoim me at once of the amount you 
require, and remain 

, 'Yours faithfully, 

Reginald St, John Berkeley. 

“Well, he said, “this is very 

wiped away a tear and turned 
Sfefida Ascot. 


23, Spa Eoad, Notting Hill, W, 
Dear Sir, — You have ‘wounded me 
deeply by your silence— "deeply I 
trust you will never k'now.^^^in my 
bitterness I said to myself, “Never again 
will I show my confidence in him hy 
giving him the opportunity of .being 
associated with such noble Christians 

and true gentlemen as Lord Colonel 

John , O.B., and the Reverend 

William in a work of real charity 

But afterwards I relented ; I told myself 
that possibly you bad been ill or away 
upon a holiday ; .and I decided to give 
you one more chance. 

I am about to start a small registry 
business on which to support my dear 
little children (5), who are quite alone 
in the world, their poor father being 
unfortunately no more. General Sir 

Rupert , K.C.B., is interesting 

himself in the matter, and many other 
gentlemen of position are hel^ih%”me, 
among them the - Bishop ..'of — -rr; 
while Lord — r-, John — 

C.B., and the Reverend Williarn — — ■' 
have again shown a true Christian spirit 
in contributing. ' I [only require ten 
pounds more, ^md this sum I have 
decided to let you subscribe. ' You will 
want to send the money at once, and I 
am therefore enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope, so that you may not 
be vexed by any unnecessary delay, • 
Trusting to hear from you to-moirow, 
and thanking you for past assistance, 
Yours very gratefully, 

(Mrs.) Matilda Ascot. 

He gave a deep sigh. • 

“ What a lot of unhappiness there is 
in the world,’! he reflected. “I, don’t 
seem to be doing any good at all; I 
don’t help anybody. They all write to 
jne. and, tell me their troubles — why 
don’t I do something ? ” 

He thought for a moment, and then 
a noble idea occurred to him. He took 
Mrs. Ascot’s letter and put it in Mr. 
Herkele/s stamped addressed enve- 
lope ; and he took Mr. Berkeley’s letter 
and put it in Mrs. Ascot’s 'stamped 
addressed envelope. As he pmired 
himself out a cup of tea he looked 
fatuously pleased with himself. 

“ They oiight to have been introduced 
to each other a long time ago,” he said. 

A. A. M. 

“BARON’S ALLEGED OFFENCES. 

BIGAMY CHARGE TO BE PREFERRED.” 

Baa^ Anglian Daily Times, 
The alleged offences must be pretty bad 
if he really ’would prefei a bigai!ny charge. 

“ General Niotx said that ^ he often pondered 
on t^se splendid thoughts,’ and -lir. Roosevelt 
replied that he was ^ delighted to find his words 
had penetrated so far.* * — -DaiZy Mail, 

Which was not very polite to General 
Niox. 
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LINES TO A “RARA AVIS” 

Henry, felicitously sumamed Bird 
(Since there is music in the very word, 
Besides you ’re dedicated to Euterpe 
And are by nature chirpy), 

Although your J ubilee was held last week 
^ With quite unique 
^elat in Harmony’s august abode, 

I hope you will allow 
An ancient friend to pay you now 
The tardy tribute of a free-and-easy ode. 

How great the changes and the chops 
Since you, one of the props 
And pillars of the “ Pops ” 

Proved, by your sympathy and skill 
pianistic, 

Accompanists could be artistic ! 

0 Heavens ! how iU they played, 

Some of your predecessors, 

Although they weren’t afraid 
To style themselves professors ! 

But yon from the beginning tackled 
Brahms — 

Brahms at his rockiest — ^and showed no 
qualms ; 

When Str\uss and when Debussy came 
along, 

They iound you going strong. 
Fearless transpoaer I Why, they even say 
That, on one memorable day, 

You actually contrived to follow 
A devious votary of Apollo 
Through each involuntary change of 
key — 

And there were three — 

Before tue singer’s ultimate catastrophe ! 

Innumerable concerts and recitals. 
Enough to f^ap the vitals 
Of heroes L ss efficiently arrayed, 

Have left you unembittered, undismayed. 
Yet there are times 

When ballads upon ballads— tune and 
rhymes 

' Alike artistic crimes — 

The soul of bathos shed ; 

And then my heart has bled 
To see ypu with self-sacrificing zeal 
Hiding the grief you could not choose 
but feel ; 

And, animated by a sense of duty, 
That never fails you in the direst need, 
Handling, as if it were a thing of 
beauty 

Some maudlin melody married to a 
• bleating screed. 

Minstrels, like bards, are irritable folk 
Whom trifles oft provoke 
To sudden fury or unseemly tears ; 

%ut you, blithe spirit, from your earliest 
years 

pSave been undeviatingly urbane, 

,*Free ,from aU. frills, considerate, a)ur-| 
4eoms,-san:e, 

' And to the end will so remain. 
Wherefore, with deepest reverence im- 
' bued' 

For your supreme pianofortitude, 



Loafer. “I tvish I ’ad a east job like toues, mate." 

Sandmchman. “East! Yee ddnno wot you ’ee torkin’ abaht. Easy! Look at the 

STHAIN IT PUTS OK A BLOKE’S MIKD ! If I LEAVE OEF THINKIK’ FOE ’aEF A MO’ I GCTS THE ’AND 
pointin’ the WEONG way — THEN WHERE DO TOD RECKON ’AEF THE POPILATION O’ Lui^ON ’LL GUT^ 
TO? Fast/” ^ ^ 

And bymelodiousmemoriesrarely stirred, * “It is estimted ffiat Mr.". 

Birr • from 240,000 to^ h^ Ja imllibn, iniles in the 

course of ids duty iir (^lir^riiig letters.” ' 

V ' ^ ' MdMM&r Evening Nem. 

At the Boyal Academy. Really, we ^should have thought that a 

There was once a king . who, very doger estimate would have been po^ible. 


At the Boyal Academy. 

There was once a king . who. very 
n^xly executed a certain Moedeoal A 
namesake— Mr. J. Mori®3ai^1i 1^ been 
executing our King- in coldoili and seems 
to have taken a pretty on 

[iRcyaliy - ' 


What to look > out rob at the 
Angix>Japanese Exhibition: She^lverd's 
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POTTED PAPERS. 

I. The New Age. 

Notes of the Week. 

The Government csontinues its disas- 
trous career towards the rocks, every 
day bringing it nearer to destruction. 
As we have always foreseen and said, 
the Cabinet is at sixes and sevens and 
only by Herculean efforts can the Premier 
hold his team in check. Never did a 
stern brow mask so absolutely woolly 
a personality as that of Mr. Asquith. 

There is one way, and only one, to- 
wards the salvation of England. It is 
the democratic way. Demos carries the 
light and it must be followed. The 
Lords may survive the present storm, 
but another and another will follow, 
and ultiimtely they will be whelmed. 
The creation of five hundred peers wdl 
hardly postpone their annihilation a 
moment Who will they be? Ask 
your^lves. And how long will they 
.remain Liberal? Ask yourselves that 
'too. 

! Books anb Persons. 

(An oeemional eauserie appearing 
' K^ularly every iveek!) 

I have b^n reading Hopeless Idiocy, 
by Schnetchkemoff, in the translation 
just issued by the only publisher in 
Engird T^ho ]^s any brains. You who 
read this -Volume have, of course, never 
heard of Schnetchkemoff, but let me 
tell - yon that you will. For he is a 
coming man ; he is one of the men that ; 
count I discerned this the moment I 
had smelt the cover of the book, and ^ 
five minut^ after I had opened it I was * 
gasping with the ecstasy that one artist ^ 
feels for another. On my recent visit to 1 
England I made every effort to meet the 
translator of the novel, but he was never 
at home. But I shall Ije in Moscow next* 
week, and shall then sip my vodka with ^ 
the novelist himself, and tell him a few 
facts about this England of ours. ] 

♦ ^ * * i 

Looking in recently on Milan, I was 
delighfed to find the industrious and ^ 
not despicable young Italian who trans- 
ited my novelinto his language, which 
I unders^^ perfectly Imt have not time « 
to write fii, I ask^ him what Italy did J 
before he begafi hfe labour^/ but he was i 
unable to tell me,. “ Oor|K) di Bacco T’ c 
he said, and shrugged. But I under- 
fed. Still, all that now changed. 

I Hm tdd him a few startling things 
which he had not drained i 
of, ehowed him how very like geese + 
were most of , the swans which his 
c^xmtryineai adn^d. 

' ^ g 

By the way, there is in England at % 
this moment only one man who can I 
write (fent journalism, and that is ( 
the leader writer on The Bournemovlh e 


Excelsior. If ever that paper comes 
your way, treasure it as you would 
treasure fine gold^ Jacob Tonson. 

Art. 

Let me resume my indictment of the 
T obscure lumber-room in Trafalgar Square 

• called the .Sfational Gallery. Last week 
, I demolislied the claims of Velasquez, 

I Titian, RiPHAEL and Leonardo. I wish 
I now to draw your attention to that in- 
1* credible example of bad drawing and 
^ vulgarcolouringcaUedANDREADELSARTo’s 

portrait of himself. How could such a 

• feeble thing be admitted into any collec- 
tion, one asks. But there are no limits 
to the incapacity of the trustees of this 
institution. 

[And so on.] 

Why not Surrender to Russia? 

By W. E. Titterton. 

Last week I, 'proved that, as we had 
already virtually surrendered to Ger- 
many long ago^ it was only by a formal 
surrender that wo could get a quid pro 
quo for our' Kumility. But England’s 
need is not only one but several fresh 
conquests.' Accordingly I plead this 
week for another conquest — this time 
by Ruf a. Here again we should only 
be regulf sing the fait accompli, for we 
have alref y surrendered to Russian 
ideas. Tsotaikowsky has conquered us ; 
Toietoi, has conquered us; all riglit- 
.minde(| people are the slaves of caviare 
(gf Ruf an product), and Jacob Tonson 
is paf onately addicted to vodka. The 
Russif s have the deepest bass voices 
in the ‘ world . AnIta Pavlova is the finest ' 
dancer in the solar system, and I have 
recently mastered the balalaika. Quid ' 
plura 9 ■' f ^ 

■ ' ■ I 

The Loving Cup. ’ 

“Mrs. Ward gave an addi-ess, after which a - 
cup of tea was handed round.”— Harrow? News. 

“^dy Cook open to engagements; Dinner 
Parties, * At Homes,’ good cake, bread, butter, 
ices; would play harmonium for service.” 

Earnham Herald. 

Would this be the funeral service ? ] 


HORSE— ROCKING“IVIARK 

A Riding-Master Speaks : 

Come hither, my gentle recruities ! 

A lesson I have to impart 
On one of your principal duties, 

The noble equestrian art. 

The horse, you may know, is a creature 
Which prudence would bid you avoid; 
He bites with his principal feature. 

And kicks when he ’s feeling annoyed. 

But here, by our latest invention, 

We free you from any alarm ; ’ 

Approach him without apprehension ; 

Nay, pat him ; he cannot do harm.’ 

, Henceforth you need never be wary ’ 

Of handling the beast as you like ; 

Our Patent Mechanic d Hairy ’ < 
Is safer by far than a bike. I 

The old-fashioned horse, in his paces, j 
Is often exceedingly rough, ? 

Which comes, in particular places, ;! 

Uncommonly hard on the “buff ; ” ’ 

His temper is highly capricious ; i 
He bucks and he jib^ and he rears, 
And likes, when he ’s playful or vicious^ 
To hurtle you over his ears. , ■ i 

But mark, what a lasting improvement 1 
This excellent Pattern you *11 find 
A thing of luxurious movement 
And woodenly docile in mind ; 

You sit with a foot in each stirrup ; 

You needn’t hang on by his head ; ' 

The motion ’s as soothing as syrup 
And grateful as cocoa of bed. 

Then rock you, my gentle recruities, [ 
And try (if you can) to enjoy 
The simple and dignified beauties v 
Of soldiering learnt on a toy. | 

Come rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye ! Faster ! 

Come wpsey-down, wpsey-dowu ! So ! ' 
Ride on without fear of disaster ! 

Come, rock-a-bye !— Lord, what a show .1 
Dum-Dum. 


“New Arrivals in Noirette Under- 
skirts,” says an advertisement in the 
Emi)wrgh Evening Dispatch ; but there 
IS nothing about it in The Times’ social 
j column. 

“For dororight sentiment there is nothin^ 
to b^t Mr, H. J, Boron’s interior.” 

-rTT ^ ^ Poet. 

We express no opinion on what seems 
to us a purely personal matter. 

Mr, E, M, Watson^ A.R,OJI., w^as deservedly 
encored for his pianc^ort© solo, which was 
given in a smaterly style, the expression being 
particularly good.”— Beadingp Gomty Times. 

On the contojy, we think it a rotten 
expression. 


AN INTRODUCTION. 

It is understood that Lieut. -Col: 
Newotam- Davis has been appointed 
to give the introductory lecture to thQ 
College for Hotel Managers which is 
about to be opened. The follotving 
synopsis of his remarks should not bQ 
unin terestin g : — ' * 

The high mission of hotel-keeping ;i 
the nobility of the career of chef ; welj-f 
cooked food the basis of pre-eminent 
nations; empire and hMie-de-mer; 
dominion and truffles, progress ah(^ 
ortolans, success and char; the true in- 
wardness of viticulture ; the duty owed 
by the right citizen, to the grape p%tri-j 
otism and Chfiteaq cpnqh^ti 

and phfiteap. L^fitte, the relaticpi oi 
1898 ebampegneand papral fibre; vQtv 
oil brandy and supremacy ; the gastriq 
juices our bust friends ; how to nourish 
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them I a good digestion the nohlest end f 
to strive for ; a healthy appetite a sign | 
of a healthy mind ; poor or undiscrimi- 
nating eaters the enemies of Society; 
teetotalers and vegetarians the worst 
pariahs; restaurants and the civic ideal; 
the educational value of talking to 
waiters ; the importance to waiters and 
^ other employes of having conversation 
i for guests ; the way for hotel managers 
to treat the Press ; how to discover if 
the Press man is sufficiently influential 
to be flattered and encouraged ; how to 
behave to him if he is not ; the wise 
way with the police; cigars, what brands 
' to keep and what brands to give away ; 
the bars, how to make them attractive ; 
drinks suitable to take with customers 
as being less deleterious than others ; I 
medicaments to act as antidotes to ex- 
cessive health-drinking. 

So much for the first part. There 
will then be an interval for refresh- 
ments, when the gallant Lieut.-Colonel, 
hero of a million engagements (to dine), 
will enter upon Part II., which will 
consist of an account of his own ex- 
periences in hotels the world over, with 
lessons drawn therefrom. The college 
will then be declared open. 


A FLATNESS IN POLES. 

[For want, we are told, of the necessary ftmds 
the American Antarctic Expedition, which was 
to have raced Captain Soon to the South Pole 
1 as been abandoned.] 

This is a blow, indeed it is. 

To hear so vile a motive, viz. 

The scarcity of cash, 

Has interfered with Uncle Sam 
And caused him, so to speak, to dam 
His threatened Polar dash. 

What of the millionaires who toil 
At making Trusts in meat and oil, 

Men whom you merely prick. 

And libraries and parks they ooze — 
Have they no fervour for a cruise 
To find the frosty stick? 

Can it be true that stately kings 
Of potted pork and other things 
Are backward with their doles ? 

That Railway Rajahs cut up rough 
And murmur, ** We have had enough 
Cavorting after Poles ? 

** The business is not bright nor new, 
The eagle now has perches two 
Cut from the frozen North ; 

Tt Peaby finds another peg, 

And some new artist pulls our leg, 

That makes the third and the fourth.’* 

Tf®, I can almost understand 
Why .eag^r patriots do not hand 
The needful nUggeta out; ' ^ 

'TJhere comes a time when hearts (I guess) 
ilie filled with strange sno^-%Airmess, 
Firaught with a sense of doubt.' ^ ^ ^ « 



Tt needs some more exciting “ stunt ” 

To place the Stars and Stripes in front 
Than messages from Cook, — 

“ The Southern Pole is ours.^ Enquire 
For further facts (beyond this wire) 

Of Antetukishuk.” 

“The official staring point was passed at 
5.S1 p.m., amid scenes of the same intense 
excitement.** — Evenin j News, 

Still, even common, unofficial persons 
were allowed to stare from all the rest 
of the route. 

“ Selecting a particular year in this century, 
the distinguished statistician- shows us ’ that 
while, in France, out of one thousand men who 
had not yet attained the age of 20 and who 
married, two were bachelors, and upwards of 
seventy-four were widowers and divorced men.” 

* The Ihily f , 

Leading j^ly^mists.^-SiMaa 

Straight tip from The Daily Tele- 
graj^h ; — 

“ I still think that if Lemberg is sufficiently 
forward he will win.** 

The great thing in racing is to get well 
forward at the finish. 
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* * A SLAVE TO DUTY. 

There are more women than men.’'— TOe Gemus Eeti&naJ] 

Dear ladies, the season approaches 
/' * When love affairs go with a swing, 

And StraphoA to Ohio© impulsively broaches 
. The Question that blooms in the Spring ; 

a tear does a sprint down my cheek at the hint 
^^Which has filled me with sorrow profound — 
There’s a positive glut otfair Phyllises, but .... 
There are not enough men to go round I 

The sorrow and shamh of it mingle ; 

I ^ for a “ Bachelors’ Tax ” 

As I thihk of the JiUs who are doomed to be single 
Bemuse of the shcxrtag© of Jacks 
And it seems versr wrong to withhold from the throng 
(I fancy my 3(jmc is sound) 

^ coula cSeer italf a score, when it ’s cl^r 

_ , A^ere are not enough men to go round. 

So my hopes as a lover are banished, 

; rpL^ I '^^rd vowed, 

; Th^eams in which Rose figured daily have vanished-— 
oSE can only be one of a crowd ! 

And when I ’m with Norah, or Betty, or Dora. 

Sie labds me “ flirt,” I ’ll be bound, 

applause, for it ’s simply because 
There are not enough men to go roimd ! 


OWk 


AEROPLANES v. GOLF. 


Wkithig to The Fjeld Mr. U. P. Jenkins (can he, by chance, 
be the originator of the celebrated game of “ Up,, Jenkins ” ? ) 
voices his dr^d of low-flying aviators, who, he 'says, would 
obstruct his tee shots, and claims that he is entitled to a 
sufficient amount of air,' if paying a subscription of fifteen 
guineas to his golf club. This is very sad, but we are afraid 
there is no help for it, now that England has gone aviation- 
mad.^ The mere fifteen-guinea golfer had better resign hfanself 
to being bunkered by coveys of bird-men, swooping over the 
sandhills after mammoth prizes and pursued by droves of 
motor cars conveying sporting journalists., . ' * 

By judiciously topping his ball the asphyxiated enthusiast 
may yet be able to creep' from* hole to hole beneath the stream 
of aeroplanes^ playing the low-down game foreseen by Mr. 
JENKiNS~or, if he does not mind his fees being considerably 
enhanced, he may still breathe his qiLantu/irri of air on a course 
fenced and roofed in with close-meshed wire in the manner 
of a chicken-rup. The royal and ancient game would then, 
of course, be better played with croquet mallets, and sufifi- 
cient variety could be obtained if a few new shapes were 
mttoduced, such as a knobkerrie, a bandy-stick, or a pavior’s 
t^etl^ If aviators persist in their vulgar habit pf ricochet- 
ting mom tee to tee, there will be little left for th^ plane- 
napped golfer but to follow the ^ mole atod pursue bis game 
in a network of tubes under^®*und,^ i might alwayp 

play from aeroplanes and defeat the air-hogs in own 
eluent ^ So cheer U. P, JjpEursI . , ^ ^ ZipzAp. I 
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A OUTEANCE. 

' ' . SiE Roseeert {detaeTied 6b$&ihoer), “PARPOJ? ME, BUT AS A MATTER OF ACADEMIC INTEREST I SHOULD VERY 
MUCH LIKE TO SEE WHETHER YOU COULDN'T WIN WITHOUT YOUR SWORD,” 

SiK BaIaFoub. ^‘A most INTERESTING- SPECULATION, BUT I'M NOT TAKINO ANY MORE RISKS THAN I NEED” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, Ayril 25. 
— The Admirals are out on a fresh 
cruise. Having seen that the Navy is 
as well provided as is possible under an 
incapable, corrupt Administration which, 
when it is not truckling to Germany, is 
on its knees to J ohnt Redmond, they have 
turned their attention to the number of 
guests entertained on board the Ad- 
miralty yacht, with particular enquiry 
as to who pays for their grub. 

Off and on have for some time been 
firing in this direction with object of 
finding the range. To-day concentrate 
attack. Owing to misunderstanding 
Vioe-Admtral Burgoyne is left to conduct 
it single-handed. His consort, Rear- 
Admiral Middlemore, like the Spanish 
Fleet on historic occasion, is not yet in 
sight.’’ Too literally construes his title. 

All very well to be a Rear-Admiral,” 
says the Vioe- Admiral snappishly, sling- 
ing his telescope round to wrong eye 
and surveying offing in Palace Yard; 
“but on a day like this he need not 
keep so far in that direction as to be 
below the horizon.” 

Fact is, Middlemore is down at his 





















Admirals All; or, Naval Experts under Fire, 

Rear-Admiral Middlemore ” takes cover behind “ Vice-Admiral Bnrgoyne.” 
(Mr. J, T. Middlemore, Mr. A. H. Burgoyne, and the Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna.) 


One of the Great Unohastesned. 

(Mr. Will Thome.) 

There is a growing tendency among those 
who worship at the shrine of “Labour” to 
resent any application of the rod or birch to 
any of those tractable little scions of the Pro- 
letaiiat who are turned out, with such engaging 
maimers and so much self-control, by the 
Elementary Schools of the cou'^titry. Is it not 
com eivahle that a practice which is home with 
sturdy submission by Public School boys and 
others might in some cases work well ? ^ Is 
there not a risk, for instance, that in sparing 
the rod you jpay e^joil the Memb^ of ParMa- 


marine residence (Arethusa Lodge, Top- 
sail Lane, Stourbridge), rigging up a 
flagstaff in the back-yard. In addition 
to a vane designed to show Stourbridge 
which way the wind is blowing, he will 
have a Union Jack run up on Empire 
Day with intent, as Craig put it the 
other day, that “ foreigners chancing to 
visit these shores will see that we have 
the greatest Empire in the world.” The 
Rear-Admiral rather thinks that, with 
this flagstaff and a few big stones lime- 
washed in coastguard fashion, Arethusa 
Lidge, though situated in the Midlands, 
will have abemt it a decidedly naval look. 

Odd how these two authorities on the 
policy and minutim of naval matters 
have developed from what on the face 
of it seemed unlikely sources. Out- 
side Parliamentary arena Vice-Admirai. 
Bdrgoynte is ‘ something in the wine 
business. Rear-Admiral Middlemore, 
entering life with intention to follow 
the medical profession, drifted into a 
solicitor’s office and rose to the high 
estate of a Birmingham City Councilor. 
Yet — and the lesson should not be lost 
upon new Members —by patience and 
perseverance in the Question hour, they 
have come to number themselves among 
our most authoritative naval experts, 
each ready at an hour’s notice to take, 
command of Channel Fleet. No secret 
that when Jack Fisher, recalling, mem^ 
ries of Temple at Sheen, retir^ to his 
country seat to cultivate his roses, there 
was some disappointment in family 
circles that neither of the Admirsds was 
(“sent for” to take his place. Due 


entirely to political animosity; Premier 
ever ready to sacrifice best interests of 
country on altar of Party, 

Didn’t make much out of this new 
cruise. House inclined to regard en- 
quiry as petty, not to say impertinent 
But the Vioe-Admiral will haul about 
and attack again when his cemsort comes 
in sight. 

Sark says the best thing for First 
Lord to do would be to ask the Admirals 
down to Sheerness and give them a 
cruise in the Admiralty yacht He 
fancies that, should the sea be a little 
choppy, the table expense of the guests 
would not he excessive. 

Business done , — Budget read a second 
time by majority of eighty-six. 

Tuesday , — The licence of the Question 
hour, with its iirelevancies, its eelf-ad- 
vertisem^ts, its personal animosities, 
and its Party controversies, strikingly 
illustrated in a query in to-day s long 
list standing in name of William Thorne. 
That explosive gentleman, who, like Mr. 
Bellow (South Salford), always goes off 
at half-cock when rising to address the 
Chair, desires “ To ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, whether any inquiry 
has been held into the disappearance at 
sea, on 2nd October, 1909, of an Asiatic 
fireman named Lai Yu, whilst serving 
on the steamer BeUerophon, of Liver- 
pool; whether he was on duty at the 
time; whether he was 'medically ex- | 
amined before joining; how long he! 
had served on the vessel; whether he 
had had any previous s^ service.” 

“ The answer to the last part of the 
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UNDERGROUND TO MANCHESTER. 

TedeI 'distance tetween ' England’s 
capital and the great centre of Eree 
Trade and the cotton industry having 
now ' been cdverM by coach, train, and 
motor-car, on foot, bicycle, and wheel- 
barrow, by water and by air — in eve^y 
way, it fact, but one — ^it has been left 
to The Daily News, the only other paper 
besides The Daily Mail-whioh publishes 
a Manchester as well as a * London 
edition, to offer a Imndsome guerdon 
to the ”fir^ aboriginal or naturalised 
Englishman who can traverse the route | 
by Wfowing. 

The conditions of the competition are 
as follows: The start must take place 
within a four-mile radius of The Daily 
News . cjffices in Bouverie Street, and 
the finislx must opcur opposite the Man- 
xhester’ Town Hall in Albert Square. 
The time occupied must not be more 
"than twisty-four weeks, and competitors 
i&ust not' come up ottener than six 
tk^s ,to blow. The sole implement, 
I that may-^bp used besides the hands and 
t J^t^is ail' or(iing,ry spade, adjudged and 
dectared to be such by^ jcniitly, the 
editor of 'The Daily 'New^ and the 
Agriculture. « T'hel obje^; 
aimed at in this enterprw will be ‘ 


(1) The advancement of the “Back to 
the Land” movfemait. 

(2) The survey of ungotten minerals. 

fS) The promotion of an interior and 

local enthusiasm as opposed * to' * the 
spirit of Imperial pride. (“What do 
they know of Etol^d who only know 
her on the top ? . 

It is anticipated that the generous 
reward offered (£105, in spade guineas) 
win stimulate a large number of | 
•intrepid talpiators (or mole-men) to 
make the hazardous attempt, and inci- 
dentally to re-create history. 

Later. — ^Mr. G* K Chestebtok has 
started. He left the cellars of the 
“ Ghe^ire Cheese” at 8 p.m. last night, ; 
with no provisions but a slab of choco- j 
late and two bottle of barley wine. 
He is burroiiring bard. 

Late special.— Ur. L. G'.OHH^aiA-lfoNBr 
is following in Mr. Ghesiebton’s wake. He 
started from Praed Street Under^ound, 
and. expects to crop up at Blisworth 
Junction by the subway in about four 
weeks’ time. The greatest excitement 
prevails above the probable line of route. 

“^Tka liias meMkmad ia this cira«iai^ have a 
exceeded by you pay for 
^hat, after all, is rather the idea of ^hop- 
^^fedepinghs'a: profession. 


THE KEY OF THE MYSTERY. 

Or, The Mvbteey of,the Key. 

[I prefer the second title. The other one 
isn’t true. — Author.'] 

• Life assumed a brighter hue for me 
tp-day, when for the fest time' "tins 
.season took my flannel sdt fr^ my 
wardrobe ^et us call itia wmdiobe, 
any rate) and put part of it on my bfetclc, 
part on my chest, and the r^nainder on 
my legs. “If we cannot have adventure^ 
and romance in Kfe,” I said to the ^ss, 
“wexan at any rate’htPve a charfgei^ 
raiment.” 

Now this is going to be one of those 
tir^ome narratives, in which all sorts of 
apparently irrelevant details are to be’ 
vastly important at the end. * tihfek 

to the beginning, therefore, get tho- 
roughly used to the of the" flannel 
suiting, and then make a eyeful note of 
the following" foots. The last time I 
wore fiife suit was in September, 1909. 

I thmi' invited 'myself to stay with my 
sister, who, owing to the fault of herl 
husband, is married. He becoming 
obstreperous, I informed my gobd. i 
friend Greorge that I i^euM stajr a night^ I 
with him on my way South, and thence 
my-vmy fo my reverend uncle’s 
houi^ in' H^^ordshire. Priven from 
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there, I returned to London, wrote an the business of Edward the her equality, not by acquiring her vote 

article derogatory to all brothers-in-law, or the foolish attributes of 2 plus 2. but by getting iid of her husband s. In- 
Georges and uncles, and sadly placed If nay, then it is George’s stable asmuch as that woman js my sister. 


VJIWIHCJS «LUU. UJLit-at:5D, UXIVJ. Odu-ijr ax xA«.jr , — « 1. n T X 

the flannel suit in the wardrobe, from Picture Georges corpulent horse how shall i not rejoice . 
which I this morning took it for the smiling through the stable window, Ah, little sister, I see you sitting 
first time this season (life then assuming through which food can be passed in before your fire, ^ possession 

a brighter hue). but wild hors^ cannot be dragged out. of your warder^ff of burglars happy, 

Puttin<y my hand in the trouser pocket, Men must have walking exercise. Dumb contented and independent. But do 1 also 
I drew forth to the gaze of an astonished animals must be protected. Stable doors see your head sweliiri^ a little with this 
mirror no other thing than a key. To were made to be locked, and locked new independence . Do 1 see familiarity 
you a key may be an every-day affair, before the horse is gone. ^ breeding contempt, security begetting 

to be regarded neither with excitement, “ George,” I shall say, “ what a nice carelessness . Yes, 1 fear I do, and the 
i suspicion, joy, nor even curiosity. There figure you have got! You must have general outlook becomes on that account 
I may be chained to your person a dozen been doing a lot of walking since I last less pleasing. 

or two of these treasures, each unlocking saw you. Once I thought you were You will take to, the unwoinanly 
some private drawer, each excluding an going to be fat.” I shall have him at pastime of thinking, and sooner or later 
inquisitive public from the secrets of my mercy then, for he is a bad arguer your thoughte wiU light on me. At 
your amours and finance. For me there even when he is cooband collected. once you will connect me with the key 
are no keys, no private drawers, no Failing him, there only remains my and, in a light-hearted moment, you will 

amours, no finance. ^ , ^ j communicate your 

**This,” I announc- 
ed, “is someone 
else’s key. No per- 
son of delicacy 
would allow such 
an enormity to 
separate him from 
his love letters or 
business correspon- 
dence. This is a 
latch-key. The hue 
which my ^ life is 
assuming^is not 
simply brigHter ; it 
is gaudy.” 

Which of the 
three is the untidy 
person who left a 
latch-key lying ; 
about in my pocket ? ! 

The reverend uhde, 

’I reonOTb^, for©^ 
me into saying I 
should li^e.,to in- 
fSpect Ms spools. 

•i TOmwber that he 
toc^ a key off a 

peg <wer his study ^ >,xv.aa^ v.xvxx ^xvx 



THE ALL-CONQUERING SCOT, 

OZd Scotsman (to his 8on,iJcho has just returned from a 'business trip to London). Weel, 

LADDIE, AND WHAT DAE TE THINK O’ THE ENGLISH NOO ? ” 

Bon. Oh, I didn’t have much of a change to study them. You see, I only had to 
DO WITH the heads OP DEPARTMENTS ! ” 


communicate your 
thoughts to your 
husband, who will 
still be in a state 
of inexcusable irri- 
tation. ’ Blinding 
himself to the 
falseness of your 
reasoning, he will 
accept your fortuit- 
ously right conclu- 
sion, and will there- 
upon start out in 
search of me and 
the key. He is a 
tall muscular man, 
who has never yet 
stopped looking for 
a thing.till he found 
it. ISventually, a 
fate will overtake 
me, in the face of 
which argument 
and all the other 
subterfuges of 
civilization will be 
futile. What, I 
wish to know, was 
• wrong with the old 


(what good vicar would 1 married sister, and every good married hue of life that it needs must be changed 
; to open the schoolroom sister has a front door. But I see no for this? 

door. I , remember that he dragged reason why a man 'Hce Eeter, who has ' ' ^ 

:me from an ^sy-chair and The Bo- already got more than he deserves in “Sennons were preached at the Parish 
manee of a mighted Ufe to show me, my sister, should also have a separate Sunday mommgW the Eev. Canon 

wm coBscious ,.prid^ a- school-r^m latchkey to himself. .Let us hope that wood^lYel^lf of ^nd 

remarkable only for the bareness of ite now he has not A little discipline will ^dhgmentatioii of curate% .stipends. The collec- 
walls and the hardness of its sitting do him good. "There will be no more, tions amounted to jdver^£7. - ^ 

accommodation. I even remember that it coming home after dark at his own sweet Parish Ohurch.’^^^^imons were preache 1 at 
was I who turned the key in the lock as will for Mister Peter. He will keep g^e P^ish Ghu^cMon'SnM^ 

preying that key into my uncles hand, the door-step until the powers that be PuidfOTtheAmalgajnadbnofeiftateS’Stdptttids. 
witii a lew weii-ciiosen words of grati- see fit to admit, him.'”. He will learn The collections amounted to over £7.” — 
tude and enthusiasm. Can it be that his place, .which of an evening is at ’ . • ^ ^ , B'^y Advertiser. 

. , .? If yea, I have my revenge and home. He will become a better man. second idea for the collection was | 
the satisfaction of ‘knowing that I have .Think, too, of tl^ triumph of tbe.Oause' Much brighter. 

the cause of the children at heart. I of 'Woman! The political tyranny »rru* v ^ ^ : 

locked out of school Mr half a year, his latchkey is lost his sole title to a his last dramatic effort; also made in associsitib^^ 
bix months glorious holiday for the vote, which he always uses to the ad- with another aufiior.”— tW Globe. > ^ : 

: Mtle unstained with ink, uncon- vancement of his own and the oppression There, you wouKi never have noticed i 
; tammated by tiresome facts relating to of his wife’s sex. One woman has got that. - 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, FunctCs Staff of Learned ^Clerlis,) 

Mr, Algernon Gissing has a very engaging way of making 
Love in the Byways (F. V. White). Here are a dozen short 
stories of the marria^s and givings in marriage of country 
folk, each opening with its little dilemma^ each concluding 
to the happy sound of the right wedding beUs. Here hon^t 
yeomen make progress with comely lasses. Trouble sets in, 
j but nice-spoken gentlemen intervene and all is well. Now 
and then an old-fashioned tune is played on the village 
violin ; occasionally there is a note of tragedy *, once there is 
almost murder. For the most part the moral is that the course 
of lame love may not run smoothly, but does eventually get you 
i there. The author treats his simple, obvious themes with an 
■ easy grace. ' His style, marred only by an excess of com- 
mencements/' itself suggests the sunlight and single aim of 
rustic life. Not for him is the movement, the dust and the 
thrill of the town. None of his characters deals in subtle 
sex problems or the intricate detection of crime. Only one 
of them- even smokes a cigar. Let me recommend you, after 
the rush" of a bu^ day and in your less complex moods, to 
read the hook. You will not sit up half the night to finish 
it. More probably yOu will retire at the decent hour of ten 
under the temporary illusion that you are in the country 
yourself. 

It has long heen the mo;amful hahit of publishers to 
maintain that short stories appeal but liitlo to the popular 
htaste. We live, nevertheless, in an age of literary dram- 
drinking ; the public' displays a p^ionate desire for snipp^, 
loves to assimilate its literature in smsdl do^, and ehjo^ 


the classics in compressed tabloid form. Even the student j 
of biography would appear to share Mr. AiLPm) Lester’s 
preference for ** a short life and a gay one.’* If, th^fore, 
the short story has fallen into disfavour, brevity cannot be j 
regarded as its sole excuse for unpopularity. The writers 
of short stories axe as numerous as the sands of the seashore^ 
and, alas 1 too often as arid. Against their bleak and dreary 
background a few clear-cut polished gems shine out, like 
broken bottles on the beach, with redoubled effulgence. In 
Corporal Sam and Other Stories (Smith, Elder) once 
more proves his right to a place, with Kipling, Jacobs, 

I Conrad,' and perhaps one other, in the very front rank of 
modern story-tellers. He is a past-master of his craft, 
dramatic^ deft, full of humour and imagination. The reader 
who is depressed by the somewhat morbid ending of the 
story from which this collection derives its tide will he 
relieved by the cheerful sentimentality of “ Colonel Baigent’s 
Christmas/’ or “My Christmas Burglary.” He wiU join 
with Troy in the laughter evoked by the discomfiture of the 
facetious Mayor Flnsent, and share in sympathy the eorrovra 
of Sir Felix Felix-Williams. For all who delight in ^es 
of adventure and romance “ Q” provides a rich and whole- 
some feast 

It is a very gallant period (“ Od’s heart ” for the gentle- 
men, and “La 1 ” for the ladies, you know) that Mr. Rap‘ael 
Sabatini has chosen for his Anthony Wilding (Hutchinbon) ; 
hut I don’t think he has made the most of his cavalier. 
He should either have flung him (dragging me behind) 
whole-heartedly into the cause of Monmouth, which I admit 
would have been a pretty difficult job, or dse have painted 
ystuch an attracdve pdrtrait of the man that I could forgive 
the rather ineffectual rdle he plays in the Protestant rising of 
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the West As it is, Mr. Wilding (an accredited agent of the 
Duke) is not present at any action, and escapes the charge 
of treason at the end, through the circumstance that he holds 
a letter compromising Sunderland, which he ought to have 
delivered to the invader. But (shade of Montrose !) this is 
not the stuff of which my idols are made when they work for 
a hopeless cause. On the other hand his love-affair was 
brisk and breezy enough. He forced Ruth WestmaGOtt to 
marry him at the beginning of the book by promising to 
spare her brother’s life (the young man had insulted him), 
and she feU in love with him afterwards during a series of 
exciting and mutual rescues, of sufficient h.p. to have carried 
the unfortunate pretender to victory. On the whole I think 
I was most attracted to Mr. Nich Trendhard, the hero’s 
friend, a very raffish rake-hell, whatever that may be, who 
remarks in one place, “ Not thirsty ? Why, lad, it ’s the beast 
that drinks only when he thirsts. And in that lies one of 
the main differences between beast and man,” a sentiment 
almost worthy of Athos in his unregenerate days. But I 

doubt whether Mrs. 

Wilding invites him to 

Zoyland Chase. Tl 

Mr. John Barnett, 

the author of Eve in [»71 , J ^ 

Earnest (Smith, Elder), ^ 

is too^ much given to * j . .^i| 

o^‘‘I*sap^ 

she looked older than 
her age,” or “I fancy 
she was startled,” he ^ 

tires me. If writers 

like *^W. M. T.,”' late 
of Mr. Punches Table, 
or Mr, William De 
Morgan, buttonhole me 
in this sort of way, I feel 

that they are slightly 

.evening the door of 

th^r» minds and in- FORGOTTEN SPORTS— 

viiing ’ me to -peep ; — ; 

l^rough the chink. But Ii^^^jEarnett, seeking, I suppose,! 
“te'make his, puppets extra lifelike, only seems to me 
to make more visible the strings by which they are 
pulkd. Apart from this flaw, .which may not- irritate 
!,oth^;as^it does me, there are good points in the book, 
notably the picture of Eve's old father, who, engaged on a 
rn^num opus which dulls his conscience to the duty and 
necessity of writing pot-boilers, throws the whole weight of 
the household on to Eve's pretty shoulders. . However, after 
blushing and working unseen - through twenty-three years’ 
existence in Bloomsbury, she visits a worldly aunt in the 
Garden of England, and is introduced by Mr. Bau-ntett to a 
rather second-rate Adam and a modified Eden. Unfortu- 
nately Adam, like some other young Members of Parliament, 
has a swelled head and is not too pleasant to live with. So 
J57ue runs away to Bloomsbury, and it is up to Mr. Barnett to 
devise some means of reconciling the once fond pair ; which 
he ^ does, on the principle that pity is akin to -love, . by 
afflicting Eve with poverty and Adam with temporary blind- 
ness as the result of a railway accident ; after which it only 
remains to present them with two single first-class tickets 
Udk to Eden. • , ■ ' ^ 


I am not quite certain which of the many problems con- 
tained in Mrs. Parry Truscott’s new novel is the special one 
that gives its title to The Question (Werner Laurie). One 
might suppose it to be the choice between musical fame and 
domestic happiness that Rwpert May had to take, or rather 
that Josephine, the ambitious, took for him. Or again, it , 
may refer to the doubt as to which of her two lovers, Rupert 
or Penuel, this same Josephine will finally accept. What is , 
more to the point is that Mrs. Truscott has written about it * 
all in a manner that makes a usual story unusually charming. ; 
She has an appreciation, half humorous and half tender, for 
nuanees of character, and a gift of translating them into 
language that is both fresh and delightful. The Question 
is a book of which no page can be missed without loss. But 
because I have enjoyed it so much, and shall look forward 
with interest to its successor, let Mrs. Truscott pardon me if 
I entreat her not again to illustrate it with a “ photographic 
study’’ of her heroine. This is a growing practice with 
novelists, against which the protests of the sentimental should 
^ be emphatic. Not that 






FORGOTTEN SPORTS-SLINGING THE HOOK. 


I have anything against 
the young lady who 
forms the frontispiece to 
the present volume ; on 
the contrary, I am con- 
vinced that she is as 
amiable as she is charm- 
ing. But, labelled Jose- 
phine, and tlirust upon 
me with the ‘ ‘ none-other- 
are-genuine ’ ’ mandate of 
the author herself, she 
stifles imagination. And 
this is just what the 
heroine of a novel should 
not do. Pictures used to 
be bad enough ; but i 
there it was always pos - 1 
sible to believe that the 
artist, poor fellow, had 
been unable to represent 
Her manifold perfec- j 
tions, even if he had gdt i 
them right in his mind’s 
eye. But a “ photo- ^ 
graphic study ” — no, 1 
no, away with it ! 


An. author who has an intimate knowledge of the country 
and of village life appeals to me so strongly that I am loath 
to find fault with Mary J. H. Skrine’s A Stepson of the Soil 
(Arnold). The tortuous sentence is, however, Miss Skrine’s 
trouble, and one specimen— on page 132— has got com-^ 
pletely out of hand. But having made my grumble I 
can honestly add that much enjoyment is to be obtained 
from this book. For the most part the story is of humble 
people, and without an exception the characters of the: 
peasants are admirably drawn. Phil White, the heroic waif, j 
both in his ^ hero-worship and his gratitude for kindness, is 
a lovable child, and for J ane Dallins I have a most sympa- 
thetic admiration. The smell of the soil must come to any 
lover of the country who reads of Phil White, and, after all, 
it is as difficult to create a wholesome atmosphere as it is to ' 
be a stylist. 

A Good Flying Part, 

^ e understand . that out of complimont to the intrepid 
French aviator, the lady ^who is in the habit of playing’ 
,the title rdle in Peter Pan -^ill jli 4ttuire be billed for - &e' 
^jpart as Miss Paulhan Chase. , ^ ^ 
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CHARIVARIA comment on Padlhan’s' patches which give most trouble to die 

■ victory, according to The Doily Mail, adapter from the French are the blue 

Some alarm *was caused in Ireland was : — “ Prodigious, and at the same ones, jit 9^ 

last week by the statement, published time very sweet for our French armoitr- * 

in all the leading newspapers, that the propre,^' ^ Short and early Sunday service for 

Premier had been presented to the ♦ sportsmen have been instituted at St. 

King of PoirruOAL. It was pointed out Upon his arrival in Brussels Mr. Andrew’s Church, Surbiton. Golfers, 

jealously that Mr. Asquith was Mr. Red- Roosevelt was presented with a written cyclists, tennis-players, and oarsmen 

mond’s, and no one else had a right to protest against hds massacre of game in will be welcome at these, but spelican 


give him away. 


Africa. The wording of the protest, pi »yers and marblers, we understand, 
which referred to the destruction of will be expected to attend the usual 


Still, it is good to know that the Irish “ our helpless brothers,” was somewhat services. 41 

are not, after all, to have it all their unfortunate in view of the fact that * 

own way. Mr. REOMOND reck- , We certainly live i 

oned without the writer of the inconsistent world. Last 

following letter, which ap- Commander Peart was 

peared in The Express last for his Arctic “Dash,” j 

- IN MEMORIAM. 

■“Sib,— For many years I have beat, said. Damn, was 

drunk only Irish whisky, but in ^ (juestion of h 

view dF the .action of the Nation- Wt« «tl 5Tt<>e+n rature, vre presuma 

alist Members of Parliament in 

the CbanTOUoj _ of _ the “ Wbowas NELS£ffif?”i 

SSSTCffiSSSS J^ntg atteh % ^tfatirth. “m™. 

from ; it in future. — CmzEK, f ^ myenM two-s^ng HO 

London.” said the up-to-date boy. 

r. ^ • x i. xi X Born, 1841 . Died, May 6 , 1910 . *** 

R only remains to hope that The licenceof the Shij 

Citizen wasja heavy drinker. Pakefield, has had to be 1 

* ' . . .... w w ferred to another sit 

“ There was a‘ little jealousy ™ mittnight came the Majesty of Death — owing to the eneroachm< 

I here and’, there' yesterday/* Kings of the earth abide tMs Kifig*S decree — the sea, the house is i 

a writer in The I^Uy kindlier so, to seal tkc breath poririon, and ma 

News one day last week, be- ^ a a at any moment. Thip v: 

cause some of us had received And set the spint tree* of water over alcoholic I 

the beautiful founder’s badge ages has given great 

of the Gladstone League while tion to local teetotalers, 

others had not. It was, how- And now the Peace he held most near his heart, %* 

betically.” Naturally upon So fm* nS he played his royad part — noticed last week that s 

reading this we imagined that Broods o’er him l3ring dead. taneously with the repor 

the name of the writer began " Lord Kitgbexer was to 

with an "’^A,” or a “B,” or ' haul Gibraltar appeare 

anyhow a /«dge of ^hus passes Britain’s crown from King to King, announcement ’A 
our surprise upon finding ^ ^ j ^ ^ known as the Cock o: 

tliat the note was signed leaves secure a naticm s deathless love, Rock was to be added i 

“X. Y. Z.” This looks like Dearer than Empire, yea^ a precious thing collection at the Zoa 

favouritism and should be ^ , 

enquired into, . . .An" recwnmeudation < 

♦ ' If. ^ Bye-Laws Committee that 

From Durban comes the i , the coiniug season there she 

news that Heard Island has ; no hii^ of donkeys on ^ 

Wanted by GreatBritein. fr^ 1 30 

Let this be- a warning to other -r% . , , that being considered a mor 

little islands that they should he Seen! the ex-President s bag includes many ] able time for the animals* mid-day meal 
and not Heard. ** monkeys. , ^ ** Tbia Lbrn. T Inn/I n/i Mrk TTivl-kOYi 


At midnight came the Majesty of Death- 
Kings of the earth abide this King’s decree— 
Sudden, and kindlier so, to seal the breath 
And set the spirit free. 

And now the Peace he held most near his heart. 
That Peace to w|ich his country’s steps he led — 
So w^ fm* us he'^ayed Us royd part— 
Broods o’er him lyii^ dead. 

Thus passes Britain’s crown from King to King, 
Yet leaves secure a nation’s deathless lore, 
Dearer than Empire, yea. a ^ecious ihii^ 

All earthly crowns above. 

0. S. 


We certainly live in. aa 
inconsistent world. Last week 
Commander Peakt was f^ted 
for bis Arctic “Dash,” and a 
bicyclist, who, in a moment of 
beat, said, “ iWin,” was fined 
for it. A question of tempe- 
rature, we presuma 

V 

“ Who was Nelson ? ” asked 
the master. “The roan who 
invented two-shilling novels,” 

said the up- to-date boy. 

♦ * 

The licenceof the Ship Inn, 
Pakefield, has had to be trans- 
ferred to another site, as, 
owing to the eneroachmmt of 
the sea, the house is in an 
unsafe position, and may fall 
at any moment. Thip victory 
,of water over alcoholic bever- 
ages has given great ^tis&c- 
tion to lo(Sil teetotalers. 

Those who are interested 
in coineidenijes no doubt 
noticed last week that simul- 
taneously with the report that 
Lord Kitgbexer was to over- 
haul Gibraltar appear^ the 
announcement that' ""a . bird 
known as the Oock of the 
Rock was to be added to the 
collection at the Zoa 


“The re<JammeiMJatiaa ol the 
Bye-Laws Committee that dunng 
the coming season there should be 
no hiring of donkeys on the sands 
allowed between 1 .and 1 Jo pm. 
was amended to from 1.30 to 2, 
that being considered a more snit- 


monkeys. 


This is the Llandudno Urban Council 

“ Bird Y^b. The skeleton of a mammoth b^ been forT£ikty*to hnlf^^c^y '^n 

Unusual Ross of Sommer found in a ravine n^rtbe village of it has had a glass of abmiy and* biscuit 

VisnoRS’, Senkovo, in Russia. It is thought that as recently as lla,in. 

states a contemporary. .This record the poor creature must have* died of ' ^ 

immigration .was due, we uriderstand, to starvation while its master was away on . v -r. , ^ ... 

an extraordinary miseonceptipn in the his holiday. ,1, t ^ Borough CotociI nwiteap- 

Af, n i r, , 7 

Mail £10,000 competition was open to ^ Aft^r all, we are to have Chanteeler ^s. per week, and the person appointed will 
all bipeds. ]|e jit m English, Mir. Louis ^N. Piaum^has be’ requl^ to devote whole time -to the 

* done the translatif^n. “ There are some duties.— JowrriaL, 

L’L^tmnai^eantevidenflybelievesthat wonderful purple '^tches in theplay/*' The quAie outside the Deptford Town 
aeroplanes will te of practical use in ha sa^ As ar rtile, of course, the Hall is getting <|uite a nuisanca 


“The Bopliord Borough Council mvite ap- 
plications for the appointment of clerk of 
works. . . . Sala^ will be at the rate of 


VOL. oxxxyiu. 
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WHERE IS IT? 

(You are imited to guess tJie scene and occasion.) 

She. I can’t do it. 

He. Can’t do what ? 

She. Go in among that seething mass of women. I 
never knew there were so many women in the world. 
Where do they all come from ? 

He. London, England, the United Kingdom, the Empire 
— and there are lots more left at home* It’s a great 
thought. Come on. 

Siw. Idaren’t. Ishallstayherewiththesenicecoolstatues. 

He. Well, I’m for a plunge. Pull yourself together. 
Let your hat go first, and you *re bound to follow. Now 
then—one, two, three I plunge. 

She {emergvng). There, it ’s ruined. The brim ’s gone ; I 
knew it would be. Charles, promise you won’t leave me. 

I really I leg your pardon; I thought you were 

xEty Oh, there you are, Charles. 

He. Nice thing to seize another man by the arm like 
that — ^and a clergyman too. They ’re always the worst. 

She. Yes, wasn’t it awful ? But one man’s arm ’s just 
like another’s, you know, and he was quite nice about it. 

I did pinch it very hard, too. Let ’s get on now. 

He. What’s that? 

She {consulting a booJc). No. 9. “ The Kiss of FarewelU^ 
Isn’t it lovely hair ? 

Be. What ’s she kissing it for? She ought to let some- 
body else do that. 

She. Going to be a nun, silly, so it ’s got to come off. 

He. I bet she chucked the nxm part at the last moment 
and kept her hair. No woman 

She. Don’t shout like that. They’re all looking at you. 

He. Well, push along a bit. 

* 

He. Halloa, there ’s the Dreadnought. 

She (consuUmg the hook). Wrong again. It’s No. 102, 
**The(Msisr 

He. There’s no such ship in the Navy. 

She. It^s in the catalogue, anyhow. See? 

He. Bather a mysterious title. 

She. Not a bit. There ’s a war, and they *re getting the 
ships ready, coaling and victuaUing and all that, and the 
big ship 

He. Hush! theyTl think you’re Jacky Fkshbu, and 
they’ll be^ to ask you about the two-power standard. 

She. Oh, there’s George Alexander. 

Hb. 2 ^ . . 

&JQi tee wlaH, right in fixmt of you. Isn’t he just 

J3k .Yes, isn’t he? 

^ \ ^ . ** m 

There’s tee Gaekwar of Baroda. 

He. Doesn’t he blaze ? 

She. Yes; ^ufe ife^s the merest waste for a man to wear 
such pretty tMn^l* ^ 

He. I daresay tee Gaekwaress has just as good. 

She. She ought to taw b^ter. 

He. Look at the Polar Bears, No. 127. 

She. They’re too sweet for words. I should' like to 
cuddle them. Did you see in the pa^rs about their chang- 
ing their cage ? 

He. These chaps haven’t been in a cage. 

She. There you go again. I mean the bears at the Koo, 
Sammy and Barbara They simply couldn’t get Barbara 
out of her old cage. Too touching, wasn’t it ? There I 

He. What ’s up ? 

She. Fat man. Gatiiers. I ’m tom to rags. 


He. What ’s the name of that judge ? 

She (reading from hook). No. 442. Mr. Justice 

He. Jolly old party, isn’t he ? 

She. Yes ; doesn’t look like a judge, somehow. 

He. They don’t always frown. 

She. But they Ve got to do a lot of sentencing every day, 
wet or shine, and that must make them look morosil I 
don’t call that a penal-servitude face. 

* 

He. What do they call that ? 

She. No. 484. Portrait Grottj;.” How strong and red 
and determined they all look. They must all be relations, 
* of course. 

He. Why? 

She. Well, you can’t imagine people as angry as that all 
staying together in one room unless they were a family, 
and had got to stay together. 

-Jr -X- -?{• 

He. Thank goodness, we ’ve finished it. Eeajly 

She. Oh, don’t say it’s a commonplace exhibition. 
Everybody ’s always saying that. Try and find something 
original. 

He. I was going to say it showed what a pitch art had 
got to in England. 

She. That’s more like it. But you can do better than 
that if you try. ' ^ 


TO A BANK OF ENGLAND PIGEON. 
Descendant of the doves of Aphrodite 
Who fluttered in that type of beau^^s%ain 
And followed her affairs — the grave, the ^ghty, 

Cfeoing in just your calm, uncaring strain, 

Whether she thought to rid her of a rival, 

Or bring some laggard lover to her knees ; — 

I see you, Sir, the latter-day survival 
Of such fair plumbd satellites as these ! 

“Bred in the heme,” perchance you know the motto ! 

Amd so you doubtloss dream of tide.-4 that la^'^ ' ’ ' ' 

d^er snow-white sand by teme blue Papbian grotto, 

Or of your sires’ dark, murmurous, woodland Thrace ; 
A penny whistle shrilling ’mid the traffic 
May seem the goat-foot god’s own oaten trill, 

Till you shall think to hear the Maenads maffic 
In the upborne commotion of Cornbill 1 

And from your perch where sooty winds are striving, 

0 Bank Stock-dove, as o’er Hymettian bloom 
You yet may watch the busy bees a-hiving 
The sweet and subtle fragrance of the Boom, 

And see, as once before the Cyprian matron, 

The crowds that wait, obsequious and discreet, 

On her, your passionless and newer patron, 

The stern Old Lady of Tlireadn^le Street ! 


Stick No 

We arc requested by The Alnwick and County Gazette to 
state that the advertisement which appeared in its columns 
announcing that “The Secretary of the Alnmoutli Golf Club 
k'open to offers for advertisements on Hoardings, m Bunkers, 
and about the Course” — an advertisement winch afforded 
Mr. PunBi naaiter for illustratmn— did not actually emanate 
frcKn official ‘ sources, hut was a baseless fabrication. It 
appears to Imve been the work of Colonel Bogus. 

Fre]i<^i]ci£tn who was arrested ad Lyerpool, on fixe ground that 
he had escaped from the French penal sotfihment of DevU’s I^lahd, 
•was held for eatodlfion to-day. The Magistrate Fsid the 
courts would take attenuating ciremnstanejes into oonsdd^ratioib’’ 

Mont^m^Bar. 

^There must be a good many “attenuating circumstafic6s^’ 
*on Devil’s Island. , , , • 








A SUGGESTED PRECAUTION. 

Ik view op Phesioent Roosevelt’s visit to London. 


MUST MEETINGS. 

You hear a great deal just now about 
May Meetings ; let us tell you some- 
thing about Must Meetings. 

One of the most frequented centres 
for Must Meetings is Bow Street Police 
Court. There is generally a full and 
orderly attendance ; some of the most 
eloquent and talented speakers are to 
Be heard there, pleading worthy causes 
or denouncing'desperate evils, and the 
rem^ks of the gentleman presiding are 
always sure of respectful attention. 
A collectiorfc%t-a feature of these meet- 
ings ; it frequently occurs that someone 
present, obviously not well-to-do, will 
contribute as much 'as forty shillings. 

A nqtable Must Meeting took place 
at the Law Courts (King’s Bench IV.) 
last week, Mr. Justice ChaitneIiL pre- 
siding. The principal speaker was 
Mr. Hall Caine, who dealt With the 
interesting subject of ^‘Ifhe Unwritten 
Law.” The meeting 'ended quite 
amicably, Mr. Hall Caine shaking 
hands with one of the speakers who, 


earlier in the meeting, was evidently at 
variance with him. It was noticed by 
the audience that no collection was 
taken, but we understand, that a num- 
ber of solicitors and barristers who 
happened to be present will attend to 
this matter in due course. 

It is not unusual, excepting in the 
month of May, which is unlucky for 
the purpose, for Must Meetings to take 
place in churches. We oursmves took 
part in a meeting of this kind in a 
country church not long ago. The 
vicar presided. The meeting had been 
brought about by a young man of our 
acquaintance, who, however, strangely 
enough, at the last mmute was re- 
luctant to attend, urging as his excuse 
that he couldn’t face all the trimmings. 

You must,” said his counselLors, and, 
pushing him into a cab, they got him 
at last to the church. In proof of the 
wisdom of their efforts they found that 
the meeting had waited ten miiiutes, 
refusing to proceed without its insti- 
gator. The young man was persuaded 
to say .a few words during the pro- 


ceedings. There was also an^ attractive 
young lady speaker; tiieorgai^played 
some well- written oompositiGos, and 
the vicar* s addr^ will not imfflly be 
forgotten by those who paid attention 
to it. 

The last of the series of Must Meet- 
ings for which we have ,took 

place in the quiet of the stu&.^of the 
headmaster of a well-known Warding 
school for young gentlemen. Only two 
persons attended, the headmaster and 
one of the young gentlemen, who had 
proved himself to be more young than 
anything else. The subject of the 
meeting was the effect of arboriculture 
on the hruman anatomy, with experi- 
ments. The younger of the two took 
the chafr, and was much affected by 
the prooeedli^s.. 


According to a local paper the Beck- 
enham Urban District Cboncil has 
“ decided to meet for three moiriihs 
every three weeks.” This spirit is all 
very well at the start, hut it doesn’t last 
long. 
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You understand that it was some- 
TAXATIOM WITH MISREPRESEHTATION. thing of an event to be allowed to pay 
At any moment now I may get a income-tax for the first time; a mfie- 
letter on blue paper from my friend stone on the road to success to receive 
Mr. Er. H. Penton, Surveyor or what a letter from Mr. E. H. Fenton. There 
not of Taxes. It is certainly his turn had been two barren years during 
to write. My only doubt is as to what which he had ignored me entirely, 
he will say. If he says uncompromis- Each morning that sat down to 
ingly, ** Please remit’* — oh^ no, but he breakfast there was a frigid silence, an 
won’t say “Please” — “Eemit at once utter absence of communication from 
igl7,806 35, 2d., the amount of income- my friend the Surveyor. Now at last 
tax due for the year 1909-10,” then I I could bask in the smile of his friend- 
shall be all right. But if he simply asks ship. “ Let me,” I said as I read his 
me to “ Eemit income-tax,” and makes letter again eagerly — “ let me and I 
no mention of the amount, then I am a hurriedly looked up “ schedule’* in the 
doomed man. The whole truth will dictionary— “let me really do the fellow 
come out, and I shall waste the best proud.** 

years of the rest of my life in Portland I began to do him proud by getting 
or Dartmoor. I hope that there will out my pass-book. A pass-book differs 
be a choice, for I certainly prefer Port- from a paying-in book in two important 
land. particulars, the more important of the 

* * * * two being that the Bank looks after 

I am the only man in England who your pass-book for you and sees that 
pays his income-tax with the utmost you don*t lose it. The other difference 
d^rfulness and yet invariably pays the is this: that, if you did happen to keep 
wrong amount. If the Judge is a and fill in a paying-in book, your cheque 
gentleman he will take into conside- of £10 from The Poultry Keeper's 
ration the fact that the wrong amount Gazette would be entered “ Pmltry 
is considerably in excess of the right Keeper's QazettCj £10,” whereas in the 
amount. But I am afraid the law is no pass-book it is recorded simply as 
gentleman. I put it, however, to the “ Chq. £10.” Now “ Ohq. £10 ” might 
British public that this is an ex- just as well be a birthday present from 
tenuafcig circumstance. You who read an uncle or the return of a loan from a 
this will. I am sure, feel that it is a fact friend; that is to say, you cannot be 
which |rKrfafies you in signing the peti- certain whether it was part of your 
tion to the Home Secretary for the income or not. Consequently I could 
condemned man’s reprieve. only get a rough idea of my earnings 

To begin at the beginning we must from my pass-book — all I could say 

f back a few years— to the day when was, “ They were not more than a 
received my first letter from my million pounds ” (or whatever it was), 
friend Mr. E. H. Penton. It was a Very well; at the outside I had 
long letter, rather involved, and full of earned a million pounds in the last 
difficr^^ words like “ schedule.** Mr. year. But surely I hoped to earn more 
Benton had left a lot of spaces in this than that in the ensuing year, or what 
most of which (when once was life, where was Ambition? The 
I had mastered the idea of the thing) least I could anticipate (if genius was 
^ I had no difficulty in putting the word ever to be recognised) was two million 
“None.** But there was one space pounds. Now you cannot return 
which seeined to require figures. The exactly two millions pounds as your 
actual '|gures being left entirely to me, estimated income, or they will know 
I hasteed to think of some. you are lying ; I added therefore (and 

What was wanted, of course, was have added ever since) one pound eight 
my estimated income for the ensuing shillings and threepence for the sake of 
year. The proper way of estimating verisimilitude. Two million and one 
this (I am told now) is to examine your pounds eight shillings and threepence 
paying-in book for the previous three was the amount of my return, and I 
years, add all the amounts together, left it to Mr. Penton to work out the 
and (3ivide by three. There were diffi- tax due , . . Which he did very 
culties in the way of my dbing this, quickly and accurately, 
however — even if I had known that it Ge n'est qm le premier pas qui cdute, 
was customary. The first was that I as M. Paulan said to the reporter. My 
had lost my paying-in book a long time first step on the downward path (to give 
ago; the second was that I had earned the proverb a slightly different meaning) 
pE^^lieally nothing the two previous has proved very costly since. A year 
years; It would have seemed rather later I had another joUy letter from my 
[ cheap to return, as my estimated in- old college friend, Mr. E.^H. Penton, 
jr: come for the approaching year, only a asking me Again to think of an mcome. 
ithirrd of the glorious income which I Again I found that I cotdcbi’t possibly 
|was then receiving. have earned (or, raiiier, received) more 


than a million, and by this time I knew 
that genius wasn’t being, and wasn’t 
going to be, recognised. But was 
Penton, E. H. Penton, to think that I 
was a failure? Was I to wear my 
apparent decrease of income on my 
sleeve for Pentons to peck at ? Never ! 
Pride would not stand it. Two million 
five-hundred-thousand and one pounds, 
eight shillings and threepence, Mr. Sur- 
veyor, and make what you like of that ! 
^ 

And so it goes on. But here is my 
difficulty, here is where prison threat- 
ens me. I can never remember what 
the amount was which I swore last 
year to be a true estimate of this year’s 
income. 1 find fairly easily a sum 
which is certainly greater than my 
latest earnings ; then I add some round 
figures to make it more than my return 
of the year before ; and then one pound 
eight and threepence (I think) for veri- 
similitude. A total obtained so subtly 
can never be duplicated. If I am asked 
for the figures again I am done. 

Up till now there has been no trouble. 
Mr. Penton is a gentleman and accepts 
my word. But with the rejection of 
i the Budget I began to be afraid. If ho 
demands now a certain sum (any sum), 
all is well ; but if he begins all over 
again, and asks me to declare my in- 
come afresh, I shall have to tell him 
that I haven’t the least idea what we 
decided it was. For of course I lost 
his un^c-November letters on the sub- 
ject a long time ago. 

Well, I can only hope that it isn’t a 
serious offence to pay too much income- 
tax. As 1 say, I pay it very cheerfully, 
I get a lot in return for it, really — nice 
fat policemen, and beautiful life guards, 
and cheap stamps, and (above all) the 
knowledge that, if ever I did happen to 
want eight and bo unable to wait, I 
should be in a position to shout for 
them. And I have one thing, anyhow, 
for which to be thankful. In my 
return to Mr. Penton I did not (so far 
as I can remember) claim rebate for 
any children under sixteen. Had I 
done so, 1 should certainly have for- 
gotten by^ now upon how many children 
I had claimed. A. A. M. 


Tke Astronomer’s Love Song. 

{Qreenmch Time.) 

No more I feel the potent spell 
Of Jupiter or Mars, 

Or know the magic peace that fell 
Upon me from the Stars. 

A fiercer fl^ame — a Comet-love— . 

Consumes my spirit now; 

I cty to yon stalk heavens above, ■' 
“ OA / Halky^St where art thou f ”, 
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ROYAL 

ACADEMY. FIRST DEPRESSIONS. 







A. Tiff (184). 
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Tales op the Beep. A Fish Stoey (718). 






. The RirruEU fbom the Paqeaat (495). 
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WiNTEE SpOET is THE ALPS. 

The Cte-ArE Ooeb (239). ^ 






- PiOmaSS WITH JLLUM£2IATIH<} 

A Sahoee op Milk f$)I .The little- Girl 

‘ - AT THE DoOE {^1). 



' i A 'DiPFERENOE of OPIEION in GALiERY Jli. ' ' 

Ti|e Nightingale? (427)^ . a ^ "TiE^SKfLABK? (441). 


Mireoe pictures" are vert, both- 

' LAE this YEiBU ^mC^TlOS^ FOB 
A .Group (ABTI^T Sitter) 
ESTfTL^, F? Ali^ my EYE^.^ 
‘ Bmty Martin.” ' ' 



& ^ . 1 
^ ,T5Ed| pATmim SHlilFPr 
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A SHORT WAY WITH PROPHETS. 

I POOND bim in bis laboratory affecting 
to be busy. 

“ I want to know about tbe summer,” 
I said. ** You are a weather expert? ” 

‘‘Yes” 

“And you have discovered and an- 
nounced that the summer is to be a cold 
and wet one?” 

“Cfertainly,” he replied smilingly. 
“Unusually so” 

“ How do you know ? ” I asked him. 

“The law of ' averages,” he said. 
“ What has happened will happen, you 
I know. The G^f Stream . . 

^ “ But how do you knoiv 9 ” I repeated. 

of course it remains to be 
seen if we really know,” he replied; 
“ but probabilities . . 

“ My dear Sir,” I said, “ do you mean 
to tell me seriously .that you consider 
your'self justified, adfer 'cMliecting a few 
BSKaely^probabilkies — all the wrong way, 
mind — in publishing to the world at 
large your depressing conjectures ? ” 

“But ]|[ am a. man of science,” he 
answered — “a professional meteorolo- 
ygist.” ^ ‘ ^ 

^ “ Professional Dismal Jimmy ! ” I ex- 
ckimed. “ Why are you ? Who wants 
yon to be one?” ' 

“ I assure yo‘u,^ he said, “ I am greatly 
in request Joumalkts are continually 
calling to interview me.” 

“ Yes,” I said, in the hope that you I 
will have something decent to $ay. That 
; would he some good — cheer people up,” 

“ But science . . he began. 

“ My dear Sir,” I said, “ do youremem- 
I ber last summer ? ” . . , 

He shivered. 

“ Very well, then. You remember last 
1 summer, and what a ghastly failure it 
was; and yet here in May, on the 
tbre^cdd of things, when hope runs 
^i|gh,^ytKr’dai?e?locome forward anfd say 
|! 0 ^ l^ve reason to bdieve, from some 
statistics regarding . 
me SireamC Aat the forthooming 
"mmm^ be eoM wet too ? You' 
'Un do that * * V'"'’ , ^ 

I ‘^Saence^.u iC^herl^gatt‘againi 

“Ha,” I cried, “if it wfere not so ex- 
pensive — twenty shilling and costs — I 
would apply to such science the only 
epithet it deserves. My pmnt is that 
when a man does not know we can do 
without his morbid conjectures, Top 
don’t know; how can you? No one 
knows. Veiy well, ^ then, hold your 
tongue, or say something nice.” 

He smiled ^erantly. 

“You haven’t held your tongue,” I 
continued, “and you have said some- 
thing rotten. I am going to make you 
take it back. My wretched countrymen 
have suffered too long ; they must have 
hope, and you must give it to them.” 

“ But science ...” he began once 


more, “ by investigation ... by repu- 
tation ...” 

“Prophets can always hedge,” I said, 
“ and you are going to ; ” and so saying 
I drew from my pocket a window-clean- 
ing syringe of enormous calibre, and 
[ began to play upon bim with it froin a 
reservoir fastened to my shoulders. He 
was in a cornir and could not escape. 

“ Now,” I said, as he squirmed and 
struggled, “you know something of 
what a cold and wet summer means. 
Write a new forecast Quick.” 

And he did so. " " - 

So, if you see in the papers next week 
tlmt tbe Summer, after dl, is to be a good 
one, you will know whom to thank; 


VOGAL CURE. 

[A distinguished expert has recently given' it 
forth as an nndoubted feet that the exercise of 
the vocal cords is extremely beneficial to the 
g^eral h^ith.] i 

Wheit I feel a trifle “ off,” 

With a headache or a chill, I » 

Do not call in Metchnikoff | 

*' And his legions of bacilli ; 

No opposing millions execute a scrum 
In my turn. I 

But I exercise the cords 
Of ihy voice (if I may so call | 

That ariungement which affords ’ 
.Certain sounds, remotely vocal, 

Like the night-song of the tabby who 
reviles » 

On the tiles). 

When I shiver in the grip 
Of the “flu” — ^you’ll think me 
faddy. 

But I loudly utter “Yip,” 

. Followed quickly by “ iaddy,” 

And the J^ffled germs with one 
, despairing cry 
Do a guy. 

When sea-sickness makes me crave 
For the funeral bark of Charon, 

I juit hymn the ocean wave 
And the life flla'tWen lead thereon ; 
Which I fancy tnrny the others that 
areiH ' '' 

Sicker still. 

When die savjige thrills of gout 
Rack my body with their inalice, 
Ivocifedi^ly shout 
For the whereabouts of Alice ; ' ' ^ 

It’s surprising what a different’ man 
I feel 

For the squeal. 

Not for me the weary tour 
Of those Continentali(|laces 
Wfere you take your costly cure 
Witti the dismallest of faces. 

I can purchase all the health for 
which I long 
For a song. 


JAPAN AND THE. JAPANESE. 

A FEW words, dear reader, on the 
: gallant Japanese, who ^re to entertain 
us at the Bush of the Shepherd during 
the summer, will not be out of place. 

' For to visit the Exhibition ‘ totally ig- 
norant of this people would be an im- 
mense mistake. The more one knows 
of a nation whose exhibits, one is to 
study and admire at a charge of a 
shilling a head, the better wHl. one be 
instructed. And not only its products of 
commerce and art, but its pleasures too ; 
for bow could one rightly be amused on 
the Flip Flap, that ancient-Japanese 
device for depriving the tourist of bis 
silver, if one did not. know its :history ? 
Listen therefore to a discourse bn tbe 
Japanese as profound as it is timely and 
as veracious as' it is brief. 

Japan— but first a word sliould be 
said about the extraordinary contradic- 
tion of a famous line by one of our best 
poets— not Mr. Swinburne, as it happens 
this time, ^ nor Mr. Rhoades, but Mr. 
Kipling himself— that is about to be 
established. Mr. Kipling, in a moment 
of whtit was then considered inspiration, 
but is now reoignised by aU the best 
intellects as error, once wrote" that 
“ East is East and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet.” H )w false 
that is — no matter how fine as poetry — 
one has only to go to Shepherd’s Bush 
to ascertain. For no one can say that 
Japan is not in the East*: its veiy Aig is a 
representation of the risidg suii f hence 
the new and witty description of Shep- 
herd’s Bush as the land where the sun 
never sets (which has been ascribed to 
Mr. Shaw, but was really said by I/)rd 
Carrington). Very well, then, here are 
the Japanese,^ an essentially Eastern 
crowd, mingling with English sight- 
seers in London, which is as essentially 
the West; and, what is more, at Shep- 
herd’s Bush, which is in the West of 
London. What do you think of that? 
Mr. Kipling’s reply will be eagerly 
awaited by many thousands of readers. 

Japan has sent its best to the exhi- 
bition, and wh|t Japan’s best means I 
leiive you to guess. For few nations are 
busiOT in t^ie production of works of 
utility. Every man in Japan, fox 
clothes of some sort, and 

£ 6^ have to he made; every .^maxi 
s hfer ornaments,, and these Imve to be 
made also. . Here we have at once the 
nticjeus of considerable mdustry* Tien 
there are the utensils of life, decoration^, 
furniture, and so foiih, all peculiar to 
Japan, as our own are. peculiar to 
England. Not that interchange .is ini-, 
possible. On the contrary, it is not ak^ 
infrequent experience, on entering^, a 
Japanese house, to find an 
article, or, on mitering an English house, 
to find a Japanese one. (I am, . Jor 
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PasBenger (to Conductor, is having an aUereation vntk foreigner alout change). "It’s no use tour talking to him like that- 
HE doesn’t understand A WORD OK ENGLISH,” 

, Co^uetq^. "Oh, he knows English right enough. Why, when he got liJsiDE t^e ’bus he said, ‘’Oborn! ’ ” 


example, using a Japanese fan with, my 
left hand at this moment to correct the 
heated state into which the exercise of im- 
parting so much information has thrown 
me.) 

One other little point about the East 
and West question, if I may be allowed to i 
return to it. Japan, although it is the 
I East to uis, is of course the West to any 1 
" ode on the other side of it. By moving I 
one’s position rapidly, in, say, a very 
I swift aeroplane— ^-whether a hi- or mono- 
is immaterial — one could, you observe, 
make an abscdute fool of the compass. 

. To do so would, of course, be wrong, 

I since one must not tamper with science ; 

^ but there it is. Nothing to our English 
; way of thinking is so West as America, i 
I " To the West, to the West, to the land 
of the free,” we sing. Tie American i 
Eihibition, a few years ago,’ was called 
P*“The Far West.” But how does a 
[Japanese think of America? As the 
I East. That’s very extraordinary, isnt 
it ? It just shows how careful men and 
poets must be. Standing on his strand. 


which inay or may not be made of coral, 
and looking towards California, he says, 
in his own language, which I will not 
give here, but whl translate literally, 
“ See the !l^st I ” But that is not all ; for, 
standing on the strand on the opposite 
side of his profoundly important and 
picturesque country and looking to- 
wards China, he exclaims in his own 
tongue, which again I translate, “See 
the West ! ” And jet how do we refer 
to the Chinese ? Orientals, by the 
word O^riental. 

, So you see what an interesiting people 
the Japanese are, and how valuable to us 
aU, morally and mentally, should their 
exhibition be. 


"Mr. Briaiid was speakingiat a political 
banquet at St. Chamond when a mob of social- 
ists smariied the windows of the hall and 
stotied the Premier and his party as they were 
leaving. Several were hit M Briaii^ was 
quite calm thronghont He was not hit” 

Beuter in " The AUaJuilmd Leadet'^ 

.Certainly it was easier ler him to keep 
* calm in these circumstam^s. 


‘ THE MONTHLY SWEEP. 

The. Major seldom broods or thinks 
A^ut rile little sums he sinks 
In* Bogey pools, nor cares a whack ’ ^ 

lYhen not a farthing flutters back ; * ' 

-^l^ugh his profits are so meagre. 

Month after month he turns up eager. 
And, hope gives birth 
To the forlorn sixpenny worth. ^ 

His luck, of course, is always rough, 

Yet, for some holes he has enough 

Philosophy to disregard 

The frequent minus on his caird ; 

Also its paucity of plusses 
Engenders only casual cussU 
RopeM and keen, 

He hacks along from green to green. 

’Tis at the twelfth, beyond the furze^ 
Where oft the ultimate occurs ; 

He takes his card and with a 
Observes that he’s a‘ dozen down 
Whereat the ineffectual sndter , " 

Utters some comments (which the writer 
Wisdy omits) 

And teai s the b^stly thing to bits I 
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Apj ^ icant . “I heae you waot a lady faelodr-mau).’' 

has interviewed fifty or aitty). “No, I’ve QIYEN up the idea." 

Apiiieant. “To teu, top the I dqs't waot to be a iady asy moee. Motheb doe’t think thebe’s iiuon in it.’ 


THE GOOD BEASTS’ BOOK. 

The betievi^^t interest in (so-called) 
dumb creatures which has always been 
evinc^ hj TJie has recently 

cnlminated. in The Sarmsworth Ndtuvdl 
Eistory — a work whose first number, 
we are told, ‘*has opened the eyes of 
thousands to the* extraordinary .fascina- 
tion of this subject.” Much more im- 
portant, iwwever, than mere human 
ecstasy is the attitude of admiration 
adopted by those immediately concerned. 
To put it briefly, this brilliant under- 
taking has created a furore throughout 
the whole animal world. The first 
fortnightly part was eagerly devoured 
by an Indian rhinocpjs at Regenjfcls 
Park, whither our special representative 
journeyed with a bundle of copies ; and 
so marked was the enthusiasm of the 
monkeys they actually tore several 
numbers to fragments in their eager 
rivaliyfor the possession of these per- 
sonal necords. A chimpanzee chattered 
ineoherentlj on bahoMng his simul- 
acrum in a coloured plate, and the 
.4tiGk-billed pktypus and the South 
armadillo were prostrated by 
of blood to the head— 
of extreme joy among 
reliable 


keeper asserted that he had never seen 
the larger cattle so moved by the sight 
of any printed publication—not even 
The Evening Onus, 

Outside the Gardens also The Earnis- 
worth Natural Eistory is the sole topic 
of conversation among domestic animals. 
Several cab-horses have been noticed 
wistfully eyeing < the bookstalls,, and 
Newfoundland dogs * particidarly are 
walking about with an unusual perki- 
ness, in the belief that the paper em- 
ployed for this venture vras made from 
the wood-pulp of their own native isle. 
Everywhere humamtarians are to be 
found busily tearing up copies and 
strewing them with the morning crumbs 
for the sparrows, in order that our 
feathered friends may line the walls of ' 
their ideal homes with suitable literature 
and works of art. There is ako some 
telle at Carmelite House of issuing an 
editionrde4uxe on currant buns for the 
benefit of the Polar bears. 


” A l^ideahead fruiterer set a duck eu keu 
eleven duckliugs TV'ere 
uatched. — Newhury WeeMy News. 

At Marlow they think more of .the 
local poulterer who gummed a mar- 
malade label on a pear tree, and hatched, 
eleven oranges. 


ANOTHER SHATTERED ROMANCE. 

(Aetoplane is the nan.e of the latest colour 
for women's dresses.) 

She wrote to her Thomas to meet her 
On Saturday evening at eight, 

And knew, in his ardour to greet her, 
The gentleman wouldn’t be late ; 

But, fearing the crowd that isoften about 
At corners of streets whieh are “main,” 
She added, to guide him in picking her 
out, 

“ I ’ll come in my aeroplane.” 

But now their attachment is e^ded ; 

Their parting was painful and rude ; 
For he was extremely offmded, 

And she was much misunderstood. 

He blamed her for arrogance paltry and 
mean, 

And made a ridiculous fuss, 

Because she had mentioned her flying- 
machine 

And really arrived in a ’bus. 

Financial Candour. 

From an “ Appreciatory Letter ” pub- 
lished by V7ay of testimonial,, in the 
prospectus of a firm of money-lenders : — 

“ Gentlemen, —I have reason fa be much 
indebted fa you for the maimer in which yon 
dealt with me.” 
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AUTHORMOBILITY. 

The evidence recently given by Mr, 
Halij Caine as to tbe strange behav- 
iour of his car has caused great excite- 
ment in motoring circles. It will not 
easily be forgotten how, in his own 
words, in order to avoid colliding with 
a boy driving a cart ‘*the chauffeur 
tobogganed into the bank, and the 
heavy car, with its great momentum, 
hurled itself into the air— and landed 
on its feet/’ As though this were not 
enough, later in the same month 
(August, 1908), as he was on the point 
of stepping into his automobile at the 
top of the drive at his house, *Hhe car 
broke away from the brakes and ran 
down the slope. Many women and 
children were in the park. I was in 
fear that the car, which weighed two 
tons, would kill someone before it came 
to a standstill.^’ 

As the result of careful inquiries we 
have ascertained that this eccentric be- 
haviour is by no means unusual in cars 
owned by literary men and women. 

On the other hand Mr. Max Pem- 
BBETON writes that his car, though only 
weighing three tons^ is extraordinarily 
sensitive. He distinctly remembered 
how once, after nearly running over a 
pig on the Great North Eoad, it sat up 
on end and cried like a child. Mr. 
Pembeoton adds that the driwe to his 
house is three miles long and that on 
his birthday as many as fifteen hundred 
people have picnicked in his grounds. 

ifeks Phy^^xs^Haiie recounts a thril- 
ling adventure that once befell her 
while on her way io her photographer. 
As she was passing by a farm, a spring 
chicken, attracted by the sound of '^Pip 
Pip,” suddenly ran out in front of her 
car. She was herself at the wheel, 
and, hastily porting the helm, was 
thrown from her seat into a haystack 
in an adjoining field. The chicken was 
so grateful for its rescue that it insisted 
on following her home, and had re- 
mained with her as a pet ever since. 
Bui for several days she was unable to 
ful^ her photographic engagements 
owing to a sharp attack of bay fever. 

Sir Ammm Oonan Doyle’s chauf- 
feur, on being interviewed by our repre- 
sentative, said that his master on one 
occasion in a fit of absent-mindedness 
put bis motor at^a harha in his park, 
with the result that the car, weighing 
four tons, turned a complete somersault, 
alighting on its bonnet. His master’s 
park contained 400 acre's, and the deer 
were much excited by the incident. 

Mr. PfctssiEE describes a curious 
incident that occurred to him as he 
was reading The Cort^empormy Bemew 
in his cai: a few days ago. His car it! 
fitted with a horn which can sound all 


DID TEXT RASCALLY BOY MEAN ANYTHING? 


Mr. Asquith (off Gihrcdtar — to Middy of the Admiralty yaeht). “ Well, my young FKiEUDi 

HOW DO YOU ACCOUNT FOE THE LAEGE AMOUNT OP SPBAY THIS YAOHT TAKES ON BOAHD EVEN WHEN 
it’s so OALM?” 


Middy. ** FrAID I can’t tell you exactly, SiEJ LARGELY A QUESTION OF WSIORT AND SEA, 
I SHOULD SAY, SlE ! ” 


the notes of the scale, and suddenly, 
without any warning, it began to play 
Baby Bwntingy 

Mr. Eeanois Gribblb, in reply to 
onr representative, related an exciting 
incident which occurred while he was 
finishing The Love Affairs of Chris- 
topher Goltmbus or else The Sweethearts 
of Confucius, he could not remember 
which. As he was approaching a level 
crossing at the rate of fifty-five miles 
an hour, he suddenly became conscious 
that an express train was coming along 
I at full speed. He applied the brakes 
•with great force and the car leapt clean 
into the air over the advancing train,] 
landing on its feet at the other side. 
The aceid^t fortunat^y ^d no# affieet 
Ids health in the slightest; he completed 
the Love Affairs of Christopher 


bus that night, and before going to bed 
began to work on The Courtships of 
Methuselah. 

The Growth of Humour in the East* 

From a Calcutta catalogue : — 

“ Magic Knife. — ^T his is an article which is 
both handy and elegant with nickel plated 
handle. It can be used to frighten friends by 
stabing with it while all ‘€lxe same time by 
pressing the top blade goes in and does not 
harm anything.” 

A Bribe. 

Beneath a norrible picture in The 
Sunday Gornpanion appears thi^ sen^ 
tence : — 

‘‘ This striking incident occurs in the Rev. 
Glen ^:^t story * Coals of Fire/ . . . 

You will soe that dfrlOOjs ofered for r^ing ii” 
‘BbvreviF,-'^en io. . 
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resents this attitude on the part of her j she ’ll bring an action_ for tort or some- 
BLANCHE’S LETTERS. own aristocracy, and especially com- thing. (Next to getting into society, 
u plainB,rmtold,of Lady Lacksiller, one there’s nothing Americans love better 

Japs, Yanks, ASD Others. countrywomen (you remember than going to law.) This is not the only 

Park Lane, May. Portia Blogg’s wedding last year to Sir instance this season of a sort of habeas; 

Dearest DAPHNE,-This is going to be Angus Lacksiller of that Ilk). _ The comts way of letting one’s town house. , 
a Japanese summen and tiiose who Bunker woman attacked Lady L. m the I liearthat old Lady ISeedmore is naaking 
aren’t lucky enough to have dear little lounge at the Recherchd and demanded a very grod thing of letting Needmore 
tucfced-up eyes, a mysterious smile, and an explanation in terms like unto these : House, with herself in it, to some pickle 
an inscrutable manner, hi nature, must — “ You hadn’t need to put on frills people. .i . ? 

get them hy art, or be out of the picture, with me, Portia Lacksiller, and leave me You 11 be sorry to hear that G-eorge 
mj deBX, voilh touL Madame Blagueuse, on the mat. Weren’t we class-mates in and Babs Imve scor^ a tailuro v ith 
the beauty-doctor, is simply most im- old times ? — and wasn’t I the better their Social Bureau, xhey were getting 
menseZwsuccessfulwithher newJapanese scholar of the two? — and hadn’t I more on quite nicely, when an unlucky thing 
treatment, and we poor things who, for mentality than you ? ^ What ’s the happened that wrecked the Bureau, 
our sins, have nothing of the Far East matter with me and Silas anyway ? ” Mrs. T. Silas Bunker is in this story too. 
in our appearance or our ways, go to her But it was of no avail. The baronet s She has got through about the average 
three times a week to have our eyes tucked better half continues to treat her old amountof marrying in her own country, 
up Wd to learn the mysterious smile and class-mate to what she calls the cold mit. and T. Silas is her fifth, husband, I , 
the inscrutable manner, also the correct Well, but about my grievance. The believe. Well, when Mrs. B. gave her 
oriental mode of waggling a fan. She T. Silas Bunkers have rented Fewacres t first parly, she w^nt to George aikd 
■ ^ ^ — ^ ^ — Bab ^ 

n^ner might be ^ " the Social Bureau 

0 <^n to a lot of ■ . is dosed, and the - 

but, such FORGOTTEN SPORTS-DOING THE DODO. : ' Russian prince! 

he'd ^ ^ and other “profes- 


FORGOTTEN SPORTS-DOING THE DODO. 


'Bab’s Social Bureau 
for her guests. 
Among the latter 
was a certain Rus- 
sian ™ pifince ; and 
when this Russian 
prince made his’ 
bow at Fewacres, 
^Quee, in spites oft 
his Orders, hial 
black beard ajud 
moustaches, his’^ 
broken . English, 
and his almost ag- 
gressive Russiaif^ 
ness, Mrs. T. Silas 
■ 9 ^ hie 

eyesas thoseof Jake 
Marshall, her hus- 
band before last. 
And so, my dear, 
the Social Bureau ; 
is dosed, and th| - 
Russian prince 
and other “profes- 


have them left au naturel and not House this summer, the London home of sional guests have got to seek un autre 
Japann^f ^ Bid: you’ ever hear any- your ownBlancheonceupbn a time, and mStier, • ^ i ' 

thmg so odioi^y rude and tyrannical? the other day I had a. .Tetter from Old A good many people are going in for 
"An^r jtS^ absurd W^-Wee actually Court, in which Mamma tells me that the No-food cult, the Dick Mummelrys 
^ve in to him and stopped the treat- Bunker people ^re mlling to, pa*y:’^ among, others.' ' "\]jideed,* dinners and 

nient ^ ^ ^ fancy rent Jot -|^e season, if yoii', suppers seeni to be way of becoining 

I’m a good vexed with my my child, will sign the enclosed agrOe- extinct funotiohs. Bick^'says that .till 
how, and if I ment promising to goto Mrs. Buhker’s you’ve .beeif.^thoutTood 
weren’t- the of daughte parties. ‘^^ou were always a good-natured you don’t kiioV w;]^at ’jyoti[*re re^yi 

but never, mind aliout that. This is girl, Blanbhe,. and I feel sure you won’t capable ' oL;*' I '^on’r thihk* tfeht woCdd 
w^t has happened. Among the r^w refuse to^'use your social popularity to be a'ye;:yT^Ssuring;tliihg toheartfom 
Ammcans in London for the season kre help your parents. (When the moneyjs anyoneTbo£ing as,wjild and haggard as I 
the T. Silas Bunkers (of ^‘Bunker’s once paid, of course you can do as you Bjick does "now, if, one, happened. to be 
which are to be found like about/ going to the partied.) ^'Wbat itte-h-pite with hitp’ and,soine*kniyes! j 
in evei^ quarter of every^city of every with this wicked Budget and every- Dotty tells me that, with"' their /tiny ■ 
State of the Uhton). They ’re rich beyond thing going down in value -and every- houheahd small means/theyfind.enter- 
the dreams, and are enormously anxious ftihg else getting horribly . ^pOnkiW; faming much easier now; they belong to 
to be on the premises.” The few people ybur feher- and I are” — 'and so on’ the No-food set. ’ Their little yWms will 
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My littlei' Devo-nshire goz continaes to 
distinguish, herself. People have been 
% mf, ^ake, aad. 
Lacly Mauoeuvrer’s ^1, Violet, asked 
heir to be a bridesmaid at her wedding 
next month. I found,' if you please, my 
deaf, that she had actually refused ! 1 
asked what she meant by doing such a 
thing. “Uh! please, please,” she said, 
couldn’t be bridesmaid at such a 
dreadful wedding. She can't love that 
fearful old Lord Lucre ; no girl could ; 
he ’s seventy and lame, and has a glass 
'eye''. • ' Please, please, cousin Blanche, 
don’t make me be a bridesmaid — because 
'I wdn’t ! ” 

; good for an eighteen-year-old 
riisfe-, eh? 

Ydu '^Bkn.'d prehistoric chit 1 ” I 
said. ‘-^Mat^xgirls think seventy more 
fascinating titan' “piiTty. Lord Lucre is 
a most* He’s not lame 
— ^that ’s simply the hereditary Lucre 
walk; and '^s for hi'S laving a glass 
■eye, to a certain type-of ^ace k glass eye 
is immensely ll'Ma!.&eedmgly 

forward of yo^^Eoaematy^ to, me 

*i^''this »Wy.' Girh 
mdiftfeg^^atever to do with love., Allj 

dm mce^i/ii^vtyd' 

iIBtri: I ^naake no progress with her. 
Few people realise. the. amount oi. pig- 


headed obstinacy and power of won’t: 
that’s waiting till called for in your] 
hluahingf wihite^usiin, yes-and-no girl. I 
H it weren’t that I hate to own myself ! 
defeated, I ’d turn her out of training at ' 
Qnce, for she ’ll never win even a selling i 
plate ! Ever thine, 

Blaistohe. 

From a story in the “Union Jack 
Library”: — 

“"There was, in fact, a ghastly silence after 
rjiimtner’s last remark. Not a soniid came, 
from the room, not a woid from either of the 
men. Tinker knew that kind of silence. It 
was the kind that ushers in earthqnakeis, that 
creeps np the spine and pants noiselessly in the 
small of the back —the kind that only comes to 
any man, especially to any two men at the same 
time, when catastrophe grips them unexpectedly 
by the gizzard:”' 

If this is what Christian Science means 
by the “ silent treatment,” no wonder it. 
is effective^ 


. “UNSPOILED VILIAGERS. 
WuEmEEs Who Teaih IIsat aj^d^a Veoe- 

TARIAX SwOEDMAXEn.” 

\n\%, Ev. ning Neica. 

wrestlers are the villagers^ referred 
to, we- do not agree that they are un-’ 
spoiled. ,If their diet is* any pterion, 
they are shockingly pamper^. ' . 


A CRCESUS BY PRESUMPTION. 

[Baldness is said to,he onthfeMnorease asjhe 
result of motoring.] - • • . - i 

My obvious tendency to moult 
ITas caused me such unpleasant shocks 
In former times that I W(t^|(| b'pjt. 

And purchase lotions foir mo ‘mkSf 
It always made tny spirits, low " 

To realise'tlmtyf, who‘3*siihbr' 

Aspired to be Dorindh’s be^xu, 

Was being taken for her father,' ' - 

But iio\y a mild contentment dwells * | 

Within my breast, for I can snatch 
Some solace, thougli43o^ miiT©®s4eJii^ 

A constant tale of thinning thatch* 

Folk deem my lack of hair tp be | 

A witness, silent but emphatic, ; 

That I’m a motoristf Le. 

A person who is plutocratic.*^ - * 5 


Extract from diih^&^&i:iMAmt'lnThe ^ 
Allahabad Leaded; entitled, “A Genial 
Hint to the Titulary Magnates or their t\ 
Equivalent Contemporaries ” : — f 

.. “ Wi^'tkis 4iii iwcdwffi^ admutago of train- 
ing’ aud rcmodeililing lae - physicaLaadiniojataL^ 
morality of t'/o ^yduth is at^o, aftd| 

assured By this" meant formadon of ^ 
such, noble dmraeter^i^iES ujay ^coaeiatmtly be 
rational to refw to ebmmon sesnse.'-^. . " i 
You-iaee «iaei}y tkfe. .port yof, yoath that 
the system turns o«t. ■ ■ • , 
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HUMOUE IN HOLLAND. 

[AinoDgst other honours paid to ex-President 
IiOo.s.ovELT in Holland has b en the presentation 
to him of a beautirai piece of blue Oelfc ware 
bearing a portrait of William the Silent.] 

Euler, underneath whose gi*im rod 
Tammany was wont to curse, 
Indefatigable Nimrod ! 

Whose arrangement to rehearse 
How the rhino (hardened creature) 

Fell beside the pinked giraffe 
Formed a palpitating feature 
Of The Dailij Telegraph ; 

Fresh returned from fields of slaughter. 
Bringing home yom’ qnan-y’s pile, 
Tanned of hue, with muscles tauter, 
Fii’st of all you shook the Nile : 
Egypt's momimenta vetera 
toughed their immemorial sleep, 
Sphinxes, hippogriffs, etc., 

Followed you about like sheep. 

As of old some hairy hermit 
Left the wilderness to preach, 

So (with stray remarks on Keemit) 
Forth you volleyed speech on speech; 
Italy, with arms asunder, 

Bade you to her yearning breast ; 
Austria was filled with thunder ; 
Statesmen sobbed in Buda-Pesth. 

Paris (where they keep no morals) 
Heard, and took to sackcloth clouts ; 
Teutons heaped your head with laurels, 
Brussels with her local sprouts : 
Britons, too, in trepidation 
Wait to thrill -with pious throes ; 

Yet your most sublime oration 
Blossomed where the tulip blows. 

Wooden-booted Amsterdammers, 
Wearing those peculiar breeks, 
Listened to your words (like hammers), 

'' Hark 1 ’’ they said : « a prophet 
speaks : 

Something in your stalwart presence 
Brought to mind their hour of fame, 
Eeproduced the Orange essence, ' 
Though the peel was not the same. 

William lives !” (ah, wasit mockery?) 
Thus they cried, “though ages 
lapse ; 

Then &ey handed you the crockery — ■ 
Possibly designed for schnapps ? 
Anyhow, 0 mighty speaker 1 
Pardon if a clown discern 
Points of mirth about that beaker 
Stamped with Bill the Taciturn. 

' Evoe. 

“The Disti’ict Court at Yaransk, in St. 
Petersburg, has been hearing a number of 
charges bi ought against Chermimiss peasants 
who have returned to Paganism and burned 
their relatives without the service of the 
orthodox Church .’^— Bmuinij Mail. 

Relatives are great sticklers for the 
fomalities. 


AT THE PLAY. 

“Helena’s Path.” 

To those of us who had read the 
delightful story of Helena’s Path in 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s book, Tales of 
Tioo People, its production, dramatised 
by Mr. Cosmo Goedon Lennox, at 
the Repertory Theatre, was a distinct 
disappointment. To the others who 
had not read it, and who expected 
(probably) something powerful and 
gloomy, the whole thing must have 
come as a surprise. I feel sure that 
there were a good many people present 
on the first night who were taken by 
surprise, with the result (as it seemed 
to me) that a pretty but delicate 
comedy found itself in the wrong 
atmosphere, and was asphyxiated at 



Lord Lynhorough (Eion and Oxford) clears 
3 FEET 6 INCHES WIFD SPRINGBOARD 

Lord Lijnhovowjh ... Mr. Charles Bryant. 


the start. Certainly on several occa- 
sions, when the whole house might 
have been expected to ripple with 
laughter, I found to my horror that I 
was doing all the rippling myself. 

The audience was not alone to blame, 
of course ; the play in any case was 
not so good as one expected it to be, 
although as it stood it didn’t have a 
fair chance. The Second Act, “The 
Village Cricket Ground at Fillby,” was 
the failure. Too much had to happen 
here in too small a space and in too 
short a time ; towards the end it all 
became so unreal that one could 
almost imagine it was a musical 
comedy, I don’t think Mr. Chaeles 
Beyant as Lord Lynhormgh (the hero) 
improved matters by wearing a high 
collar for his cricket ; this is only done 
by mry smart young men at Syden- 
ham. 


The story concerns the quarrel 
beween Lynhorough and Helena (Mar- 
chesa di San Servolo) over a right-of- 
way. In the book the man gradually 
wins over the supporters of the 
woman, and the woman those of the 
man ; in the play this has to be done 
rather quickly. In the book, they take 
some time to fall in love with each 
other ; on the stage we cannot see this 
gradual process. In the book (though 
this is a small point) the gallant Lyn- 
borough leaps a 5ft. 6in. gate and knocks 
down a bailiff who opposes him ; on the 
stage the jumping is elementary, and the 
ju-jitsu obviously dependent on the com- 
pliance of the bailiff. These are some 
of the reasons why, after the play was 
over, I y7ent home and read the book 
again with increased enjoyment. 

Mr. Bryant makes a very handsome 
Lynhorough, though I think as a 
charmer he “presses” rather; and 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh was charming 
without any effort as Helena. But the 
best written, and therefore the best 
played, part of all was that of Lady 
Norah Monntliffey , which was delight- 
fully given by Miss Mary Jeeeold. 

M. 

“ Parasites.” 

I don’t know what portions of the 
original French play, La Rahouilleme, 
were cut out by its adapter, Mr. Paul 
Potter, but I think they must have 
iucluded the vital spark, for I have 
seldom seen anything less like life than 
his Parasites. The situation in the 
First Act took a tedious long time to 
explain itself, and it was greatly to the 
credit of Mr. Bourchiee that his appear- 
ance at the last moment should have 
dissipated our ennui and put us on 
tolerable tei'ms wuth ourselves’ Four 
months’ retirement in gaol hail not only 
left Colonel Bridau’s sword-arm as agile 
as ever, but had given him enough 
stored energy to carry the rest of the 
play through on his broad back. One 
thinks of the reserved and massive 
strength of that earlier Paul Potter’s 
“ Bull ” at the Hague, But other 
qualities beside brute vigour went to 
the making of this swashbuckler, and 
chiefly an undefeated gift for farce. 
Yet the swift and windy humour of the 
part never quite condoned its brutality, 
and the two together made a. jarring 
discord when they came to clash with a 
tragedy that broke a womaia’s heart. 
The bustling^ fun, noisy enough to 
deaden for a time our sense of the fit- 
ness of things, had worn off by the 
end ; we were rather shocked to 
how little there was to choose between 
the virtue of the hero and the ■roe^of 
the villain ; and the final curtain left 
us critical and cold. 
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The one note of probability was 
struck in the character of the miser 
Bougetf his doddering old heart divided 
between his money-bags and his para- 
site. Mr, George was admirable here. 
In the part of Flora, Miss Constance 
Collier, though she did honest work, 
never quite conveyed the idea of a de- 
signing minx, and the secret of the 
charm which she exercised over her 
ancient * protector was well kept. I 
don't think it could have been her 
costumes, nor her little Japanese steps, 
for neither of them suited her very per- 
fectly. Mr. Trevor’s Gilet was a good 
figure, and Miss Eose Dupr6 was more 
than worth her humble place in the 
menage. But if the play is to survive 
(which I doubt) it is Mr. Bourohier 
that must bear the weight of it ; his 
are the Atlas shoulders on which The 
Globe (the one in Shaftesbury Avenue) 
will have to rely. 0. S. 

“ In tlie meantime, said Mr. Hall Oaiue, he 
had read a great deal about the unwritten law 
and had studied Victor Hugo’s story justifying 
homicide, and the writings of Lord Bacon 
weighed upon him like a nightmare.” 

Manchester Evening Netcs. 
Probably they weighed upon Shakspeare 
like a nightmare too; this being yet 
another point of similarity between our 
two greatest Englishmen. 


DISILLUSIONED. 

Ye that murmur in your folly : 

“ Friends are faithless to their trust ; 
No one can return a brolly ; 

Youth’s ambitions end in dust ; 
Creeds are vain and life is jolly 
Well unjust. 

" Buoyant as a pumped-up bladder. 
Long ago we dreamed of bliss. 

Gaily climbed romance’s ladder ; 

Now the world is all amiss; 

Look you, mine ’s a case that ’s sadder 
Much than this. 

Harking back, I don’t remember, 

As the bulk of bardlets do, 

Hope expiring like an ember, 

Skies of iridescent hue 
Stricken into dull December 
Tout a coiqy. 

Cynic rather were the poses 
Which inspired my pen to start 
Eaging at the sham that globes 
Love and faith and life and art — 
Grubs that perforate the rose’s 
Blooming heart. 

Sentiment, I thought, was sloppy : 

I beheld a world of wrong, 


Crimes that flaunted like a poppy, 
Foul abuses going strong, 

(Quite invaluable copy, 

Set to song). 

Now with every dawning morrow 
I observe that goodness stamps 
Half mankind, and (ah, the sorrow !) 

Even see suspected scamps 
Still returning, when they borrow, 
Books and gamps. 

Virtue all about me thickens; 

Toleration hourly grows ; 

Where is now the type that sickens ? 

Where ’s the canker in the rose ? 
Goodness, or maybe the dickens, 
Only knows. 

Anyhow the fancies dwindle 
Which obsessed a youthful bard ; 
Rage no longer can enkindle 
Scorching satires that regard 
AH things as a high old swindle — 
This is hard. 


‘ This is my imlucky week/ said Mr. 
Grahame-White as he walked unobserved into 
his office in Albemarle Street, Piccadilly.’^ — 
Daily News. 

How the craving for publicity grows 
upon a man. 
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I never quite realised before what a good thing it is that 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. so many people will ask questions about things which don’t 

^ j ni 1 \ really concern them. If that had not been a widely-spread 

(By Mr. Punch s Staff of Learned ulerks.) humkn characteristic, I gather that Mr. and Mrs. Thornton 

In any struo-t^le between a brilliant slacker and a dull would not have written Leaves from an Afghan Scraplooh, 
plodder I am al for the slacker ; in real life he is so much or, at any rate, that the leaves would not have been taken out 
more interest ino-. If I had actually met Harry Belfield at and published by John Murray. The authors say modestly 
the Savoy (where he was generally to be found of an evening) that they have “ endeavoured to supply answers,” and, since 
I expect I should have been loyal to him as against Andy the chapters each consist of more or less detached notes on a 
Hayes, the other protagonist of Mr. Anthony Hope’s novel, variety of topics, the book may perhaps be regarded simply 
Second String ^eihon : 2s.). Not having experienced his from that unassuming standpoint. But there is a good deal 
charm at first hand, I am prepared to acquiesce in his more to it than that. Collectively, these chapters provide a 
dethronement by Andij,huX without prejudice to my general^ very fascinating survey of a country which is practically un- 
feeling about his kind. Harry, though, was something known to Englishmen. Mr. Thornton managed a tanning 
more than a slacker ; indeed, in his relations with women it and bootmaking factop’- for the Amir, and Mrs. Thornton 
was his pace which was his undoing. He was never really taught one of his wives drawing, gardening, and other 
happy until he had begun a new flirtation ; and even when subjects. Incidentally, the pair were successful in intro- 

he was engaged to yiufm he must needs be making love to ducing skating, treacle pudding, and other British sports 

her companion, Isabel. When this came out he was done into the highest circles of Kabuli society. The book is 
for in the county. He fled back to the Savoy, his place as written with a simplicity which lends value to the many 

.Ti’a — ^ — Riirnrisfta in n. land mliiAli 


VivierCs lover and the Division’s 
candidate being taken by dear old 
dull Andy. Mr. Hope has drawn 
Harry Belfield' s churacter very care- 
fully and very cleverly; in the end 
we have to admit that the pride of 
Meriton is a waster who will never 
do any good. Isabel Vintry, who 
brings about the great collapse, is 
not seen so clearly ; still, she was a 
woman, which was always enough for 
Harry. But *‘The Nun^^ (a dear 
person fi*om the music-halls) “in- 
trudes ” almost as delightfully as did 
Peggy in a former book of Mr. Hope s ; 
indeed, putting aside that book, I 
cannot remember any which has given 
me greater pleasure to read than 
Second String. 

To say (as people almost certainly 
will) that Mr. Charles Marriott, the 
author of Now! (Hurst and Blackett) 
owes a considerable debt to Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, is neither here nor there. 









lO iTOibUCl JUCIO JLIUJL IJJLCiC. mi, . "(Xr ^ ^ * J • • ± ±1 • 

^ ri i-u t. V. i. KJ / * The W(yim (turning and rising to the occasion, after \ . -r-n -T 7 — 

Most 01 US CIO tnat ; but JMow, is a enduidng ten minutes^ choice language). “ Can I ASSIST Pti^^l® Elatly I do not believe 

repayment in kind, with perhaps a you, Sir?” in “The Goddess,” GaZc, and 

j. A .3 __ _ Tj i. _ J 1 . I ... . _ _ _ ' 


-surprises inevitable in a land which 
is at once modern and mediseval. 
Almost anything might happen in 
a country whose ruler rewards his 
doctor for curing an attack of gout 
by promoting him to be Brigadier- 
General of Sappers and Miners. 

If Dorothea Deakin had provided , 
The Goddess Girl (0A^sSELL) with a„. 
local “Who’s Who” I should have 
been grateful. A few complications, 
are well enough, but by the time I’ 
had been introduced to a poacher- 
who didn’t poach, and a gardener 
who wasn’t really a gardener, and a 
gamekeeper wlio did game-keep—' 
only the Goddess thought he was a ’ 
rich man in disguise and fell in love 
with him — ^I was thinking that a list 
of those people’s amusements and 
occupations would have saved a lot 
of perplexity. All these men, it is 
true, eventually explained themselves, 
but the title of tlxe book remains a 


trifle of added interest. Admittedly, 


■although she stuck to her game- 


though it will not be for all tastes ; it is too modern for that, keeper I can only think of her as a primitive American, 
The scheme of the thing indeed is so subtle that even I, who who said “ vurry*” “cayn’t,” and “I guess” far too often! 
am far,farcleverer than mo -t, found myself at times initated There is, however, another girl who was as natural and 
by it, and inclined to suspect the author of affectation ; so human as Phillida was tiresome and divine. The Parson’s 
that I doubt very much whether the circulating libraries will Sally has my unstinted admiration, and whether she was 
make head or tail of it.^ The plot— what there is of it— is conU’olliixg her father, her “general,” her ducks, or her 
concerned with the cpestion whether Julia Kemoyn-Brown lover’s relations, she had just that spark of vivacity and 
^aU marry Wilfrid LambeH, an every-day young man, or chai*m which makes a character unforgettable. As an act of 
Conrad Lowe; the point about Conrad being that he be- homage to I should like this book to be rechristened 
longed to a great secret society, the “Droppers Out,” whose “The Very Human Girl.” 

development and aims and general significance fonn the 

real subje 3 t of the book. These Droppers Out, organised by i «tt 1.3 r. , 

one Momson from a headquarters ia Gom^ah, have for their you had been ‘ “ 

o )ject to regenerate society by disintegration, or, in shorter The young man promptly imprin ed a kiss on the lady’s lips, 
words, to take their own line and let everything else go. It (continued in stop press column.).”— T/ie S’ar 

“.‘i’ -f ^ ^ ^ u “Discontinued” we should hope (and expect) in the “Stop ■ 

rightly got the hang of it even now ; but the results as told Press ” column ^ ^ 

by Mr. Marriott are undeniably amusing. The scene in ’ — - — 

vrMoh. Julia and her deHghtful fanuly discuss the question “At the sixteenth Miss Tittertoa’s ban unluckily trickled into the 
of her engagement in the presence of the rival suitors would bunker, which she lost.”— DaiZt/ Mail. ^ 

make the fortune of a B^aed Seaj comedy. So, if you like It didn’t matter much, for, after all, there ’s no rule about 
that, you Uhke this. Otherwise, don’t worry. replacing hazards. 















THE ROYAL ROAD TO LEARNING. 

received Avitli much ceremony at Oxford on the occasion of his Matriculation in 18 j9.] 
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January t.*3, IBfJl- 


WHAT THE NATION HOPES SOON TO SEE. 

[Ou January tlie 8tli, 1864, announcement was made of the birth of a son and heir (the lute Duke of Clarknce), whose first public 
appearance was eagerly anticipated.] 



















THE “STAR” OF INDIA. 

[The Prince of Wales made a progress through lacia in 1S70, and was received everywhere with demonstrations of great loyalty.] 
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FeOviiary 13, 1901, 

THEIR MAJESTIES! 

[On rebruary the 14tli, 1901, the Ki2vg, acconix^anied by Queen ALEXA^DI^A, performed his first public ceremony by opening in person the firbt Parliament of bis reign.] 





THE KING OF ALL THE BRITAINS- 

llastcr oi the Ceremonies (1905). “ Oyez, Oyez! Your Majesty’s new coinage.’’ 
King Edward. “Lb Roi le veultI Circdlez, Messieuks, Circulez ! ’* 





[Tlie King’s Coronrtion, fixed Xor Jiuie the 2Gth, 1902, was pcstijoned on account oi Ins serioils illness.] 

Silent it stands, the shrine within whose walls Not for ourselves vre mourn the moment’s loss, So keep we vigil ; so a Nation’s prayer 

He was to give his kingly gage to-day ; Our pleasure darkened and our sun gone down ; Humbly before the Eternal Heart vre bri 

And silent on our hearts the sorrow falls All thoughts are turned to where he bears the cross That of His grace and pity God may spare 

Which only faith may stay. Who should have worn the cro^vn. And give us back our King I 
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TO HIS MAJESTY 

r KING EDWARD. 

1 A COEONATION ODE, 1902. I 

My Liege and Sovereign Lord, 

And of their toil who lightly faced 

First of your line whose legend marks the might 

Danger and death for this their best reward 

Of Britain’s Ocean- wide domain ! 

To-day the garnered fruit is hers and yours. 

Ere yet to-morrow’s light 


Beholds you leave her high memorial fane, 

So stands your Empire ; over such a race, 

By that irrevocable rite 

Fearless and proud and free, 

Of solemn oath and lifted sword, 

Whose hands have laid your Kingdom’s base 

Of holy oil and sacramental cup, 

Upon the outmost edges of the sea, — 

Crowned and anointed King ; — 

Loyal- all times and'now 

Before the dating splendour blinds our sight, 

Fresh-proven in the fierce assay of war, 

And in our ears the gathered shout goes up 

Of homage won from half the world ; 

You take the seal of lordship on your brow. 

And back from bended skies, 

Small seems the labour, light the task 

Flecked %vith the countless ripple of flags unfurled, 

. Of empery over lands that crave no more 

The shattering echoes ring and ring ; — 

The meed of conquering arms, but only ask 

While still our suppliant breath may rise 

For silent annals after storm and strain. 

Like incense on the waiting air, — 

And yet nok'easy is the weight to bear 

For you what vigil shall ^ve hold to-night ! 

That claims your kingly care. 

With what compelling prayer 

To guard, unsullied still, that dear renowm 

Importune Him, the King of Kings, 

Our fathers handed down ; 

To grant you health and years’ increase, 

To help us hold, through peace, our warrior-rights 

Wisdom to keep your people’s love, 

Won in a thousand fights. 

And, other earthly gifts above, 

And sacred by our blood and tears ; 

The long-desired, the gift of Peace, 

To see we use, against the coming years, 

Alway to shield you with her shadowing wings ! 

Before its memory fade. 

The lessons of the past, and draw 

Little he dreamed, the last who bore your name, 

Knowledge from failure, and from loss a gain ; 

Our boy-King Edward, dying ere the prime i 

To humble arrogance, the curse of ease ; 

Of that adventurous age ! 

To make their consciences afraid 

That fixed his royal sister’s fame—- j 

I Who bid your England fold her hands in sleep ; 

Little he dreamed how fair a heritage 

To be of truth the mirror, and a law 

Should fall to England’s crown in after time.; 

Of honour unto men of all degrees ; 

Beyond the seas that ringed his island realm 

To champion the Faith and keep 

Scarce any owned him Lord ; 

The fear of God before your people’s eyes ; — 

Great kingdoms stood that yet should reel 

Such royal service we, who gladly bring 

Beneath the clash of English steel, 

Our own to greet you on your festal way — 

Instant to overwhelm ; 

We ask in turn of England’s King ! 

Far lands were yet to win from out the waste 

And, so your heart be set on this, 

By patient courage strong to tame 

Then let whatever need arise, 

Wild natures, earth’s and man’s, and make 

And come what .perils may, 

On rude inhospitable shores 

Be well assured you cannot miss 

New English homes for the old England’s sake. 

God’s and your Country’s love to be your stay ! . 

0. S. ’ 












THE CHAIN OF FRIENDSHIP. 

{Jn. the early part of 1903 tlie King Yis'ted in succession Portugal, Italy, and Francer. 









FRIENDS! 

fin July a return visit, paid to His Majesty by President Lotibet, helped to cement the Entente Cordiale 
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TO HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE. 

Sire, while the heart of grief is not yet dumb 

For him we loved, how well can scarce be said ; 

While still the music of the muffled drum 
Bolls in the solemn requiem of the dead; 

For you, on whom the instant duties lie 

Which w^ere ordained of old for Kings to bear 

And may not pause for death — we lift our cry, 

‘‘ God keep you in His care ! ” 

It had to be that your first steps should fall 
Within the dreadful shadow thrown across 

The path you take at Destiny’s high call, 

Lonely alway, and lonelier by your loss; 

Yet if our prayers, where Hope and Memory meet* 

If loyal service laid before your throne. 

Can lend you comfort and confirm your feet, 

Then are you not alone. 

Hay, there is set beside you, near and dear, 

Your Queen and ours, the gentle, brave and wise, 

Fit Consort by the claim we most revere — 

Her English love of home and homely ties ; 

And there is that Queen-Mother, who is fain 

Through bitter tears to bless your work begun ; 

To whom, though King and Emperor, you remain 
Just her beloved son. 


Nor comes it strange to you, this realm of yours; 

Your eyes have seen it, crowned with large increase, 
Have ranged the circuit of its seas and shores, 

Canopied by the covering wings of Peace; 

Such is the gift he guarded close for you. 

Your royal Father, such his fair bequest, 

Who saw the promise of his task come true, 

And so lay down to rest. 

Yet may we pay for Peace too dear a price 
If, lapped in confidence and careless ease, 

We let the summoning need of sacrifice 

Find us with sinews soft and feeble knees; 

Sire, it is yours to lift the nation’s life 
Out of its languor ere it be too late. 

And make her win from Peace that nobler strife 
Which keeps a country great. • 

The ancient splendour falls upon your brow! - 
Take up your heritage with both your hands I 
Call us to shake ourselves, betimes and now, 

Free of the snare of slumber’s silken bands I 
See, we are true men still, a patriot breed; 

Still to our storied name and fame we cling ; 

Give but the sign, we follow where you lead, 

For God and for the King ! 0. S. 
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ESSENCE OF 

Extracted from the 

Rouse oj Commons, Wednesday, 2Iay 11. — Less than a 
fortnight ago House broke up with jubilation to enjoy 
a real holiday, a real four weeks’ holiday in May-time. 

Members hurried off by land and sea, the Speaker 
to distant Constantinople, Prime Minister (in keeping 
of First Lord of the Admiralty) to Gibraltar. The 
rest, Ministers and private Members, scattered far and 
wide over Continent and Home islands, trying not to 
think of the date that would recall them to Westminster 
for the grim fight with the Lords. 

To'day, a fortnight before the appointed term, Members 
assemble. With strange silence they re-people the old 
familiar scene. Everything is changed, even the motley 
of work-a-day garb. The King is dead, and the faithful 
Commons have come to pay a tribute to his memory and 
swear allegiance to his Son. 

The universality of King Edward’s sympathies was 
especially shown in connection with House of Commons. 
In the stirring days and nights of the early Eighties 
his gracious presence, his smiling countenance, vrere 
familiar in the seat over the clock in the Peers’ Gallery. 
During times of storm and stress, on one occasion ex- 
tending over a period of twenty-six hours, he was as 
constant in attendance in his allotted seat as was the 
Speaker in his Chair immediately facing him. 

On an afternoon in April thirty -five years ago he 
played passive part in historic scene. Accompanied by a 
number of Peers whose faces were well known at Epsom 
and Newmarket, he came dowm to hear his friend Harry 
g Chaplin move a Eesolution affecting the breed of horses. 
It was a great occasion, to the height of which the then 
Member for Sleaford was prepared to rise. He had 
forgotten Joseph Gillis Biggar, whom a few days earlier 
he had ruffled by stately rebuke. But J oey B. remembered, 
and saw his opportunity. 

As soon as Chaplin, called by the Speaker, rose to 
declaim a cherished oration Mr. Biggar '‘spied strangers,” 
In those good old days a single Member, however 
obscure, was master of the situation. The Speaker, tied 
and bound by time-honoured ordinances, was obliged to 
order strangers to withdraw. Accordingly the Heir 
Apparent to the British Throne, the German Ambas- 
sador, who sat at his right elbow in the Diplomatic 
Gallery, and a group of Peers representing the bluest 
blood in England, withdrew at the bidding of a Member 
of the lower middle classes. 

H.R.H, accepted the situation with the impregnable 
good humour that sweetened his long and busy life. 

Another accident, personally more startling, befell His 
late Ma.jesty whilst yet a Peer of Parliament,-* . In course 
of debate Young Wemyss rose from his favourite* coign 
of vantage on the Second Cross Bench in House of Lords. 
Commanding full view of congregation on both, sides, 
glowing with his own eloquence, swinging his sword arm 


PARLIAMENT. 

Diary op Toby, M.P. 

about as if he were again at Bannockburn, Wemyss, 
in course of driving home an argument, brought his 
clenched fist down upon crown of hat of Prince of Wales 
seated immediately below and in front of him. 

On another, less familiar occasion, chance was run of 
similar disaster. Lord Teynham, who had lately succeeded 
to peerage, presented himself to make maiden speech. By 
accident or design he strayed upon bench whence Young 
Wemyss is accustomed to discourse. In the comer seat 
was the Prince of Wales. Few, if any, knew the Peer 
whose plaintive voice rose from the Cross Bench. Glancing 
in that direction their Lordships beheld a white-haired 
gentleman with pallid face flushed by excitement of 
oratory — a tall, swaying figure with peculiar habit of 
occasionally turning its back upon audience and address- 
ing imaginary friend in recess of Strangers’ Gallery. 
Among other convulsive movements the orator frequently, 
with sweeping gesture, brought his hand in perilous 
contiguity to the hat of utterly unconscious Eoyalty. At 
the end of quarter-of-an-hour of painful appreh<jnsion, 
disaster was averted by Motion made “that Lord Teynham 
be no longer heard.” 

In common with other Princes of the blood royal, bis 
late Majesty never joined in debate. With one excep- 
tion, he refrained from taking part in divisions. This was 
found in connection with that once hardy annual, 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, When it came on for 
Second Beading in the Lords H.R.H. frequently pre- 
sented a petition in its favour, and invariably voted for It. 
He lived to give his royal assent to its addition to tlie 
Statute Book. ! 

One other of the Peers’ privileges claimed by his late 
Majesty was that of introducing new Members. Twenty 
years ago, the Earl of Fife being elevated to a Dukedom, 
bis royal Father-in-law took part in the quaint procession 
which accompanied his re-introduction. In this' same year 
the Duke of Clarence, taking his seat in the Lords, was 
introduced by his Father and the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Three weeks ago the corner seat on the Front Cross 
Bench, where through the long reign of Queen Victoria 
the late King was accustomed to sit, was occupied by his 
Son. Next time the new King appears in the House of 
Lords he will take the vacant chair under the royal canopy. 

For several days the Commons have been crowding 
round the tables set on the floor of the House, repeating 
the oath of allegiance taken as recently as January . 
There is a new name inserted in the formula. Members, 
momentarily undivided by political faction, know witli 
sorrowing hearts that King Edward, beloved by th6 
Commons, “ will come back to Loebaber no more.” 

Eloijnent tributes have to-day been paid in the House to 
his late Majesty; an address voted to King Georgb| 
assuring him of loyalty; and a message of sympathy sent 
to the Queen-Mother. 
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“ I HOPE,” says the Eev. Dr. Clifford, 
“ to be able to throw up my hat when 
the Church of Wales is disestablished.” 
We have not seen the Doctor's hat, but 
it is quite possible that the offer may, 
from an aesthetic point of view, be 
worth closing with at once. 

“ I have something like a mortal fear 
of a paper constitution,” declares Mr. 
Keir Hardie. Naturally, we should 
all prefer to have iron constitutions. 

“An article,” announces a con- 
temporary, “-by the editor of Old mig 
Neio Japa7i, pointing out that Japan 
was a civilised country when Britons 
were painting themselves with wood 
(sio), appears on page 4.'” “ Wood ” 
is clearly a misprint for burnt cork. 

One of the “ Tableaux of British 
Dress” at the White City repre- 
sents, we are told, “ The Lawn of the 
Garden Club after Dinner.” Visitors 
are recommended to see this rather 
than the original, which will be found, 
we fear, to be but a feeble and dis- 
appointing parody of the copy. 

Another attraction is “Japan in 
the Four Seasons.” A companion 
picture, “ England in the Four 
Seasons,” can also, owing to the 
marvellous versatility of our weather, 
be seen on most days. 

One of the Formosan head-hunters 
at the Exhibition, we read, menaced 
a photographer who wanted to in- 
clude him in a picture, and, had he 
not been restrained, would have 
attacked the white man then and 
there with an» improvised club. 
Those people, who have already 
been victimised by press snap- 
shooters, consider that the officious 
persons who Interfered incurred a grave 
responsibility by preventing an ele- 
mentary act of justice. 


The horrors of duelling again 1 After 
a contest between'a French journalist, 
M. Gungl, and an Italian fencing 
master named Caeletti, M. Gungl, 
we are told, kissed Sig. Caeletti. 

Herr Eudolp Martin, in his book, 
DeutcJie Maclithaher, gives a list of the 
favoured advisers of the Kaiser. These 
include Herr von Gamp. The Kaiser, 
with that thoroughness which is so 
characteristic of him, evidently believes 
in preparing for a rainy day. 

A lady has been fined ten shillings 
at Eastbourne for committing an assault 
at a wedding by throwing rice and 
flour at the bride's mother. The Bench 


Exogamy should turn out to be unfit 
for our daughters. 

A gentleman wTites to The Daily 
Mail to state that it is not a fact that 
Mr. Carter, “ the hairdresser to the 
Bar,” never employed a foreigner : 
there used to be an old Pole at his shop. 
We seem to have heard of this Barber’s 
Pole before. 

A new cookery book, giving “ 365 
seasonable dinners,” purports to make 
provision for an entire year ; but an 
anxious eater writes to point out that 
he presumes that a special edition will 
be published in Leap Years. 


NATUEE NOTES. 

A. L. M. — The way to find out if 
the bee is mad or not is to offer it a 
drink. If it refuses it is mad and 
had better be killed. If it takes it 
you had better insure your life at 
once. 

B. K. — If as you say the bird has 
not only built but hatched out in 
your hair, my advice is to visit the 
barber at once. 

F. L. G. — The flower you send is. 
not a scarlet pimpernel, as you sup- ‘ 
pose, but an Orczy daisy. 

P. J. W. — It was stated the other 
day, after Yorkshire’s opening match, 
that by giving one’s hens Hirst’s^ 
toffee they would lay duck’s eggs ; ' 
but I have not tried it. 

K. F. A. — No, it is useless to plant 
a London back garden with rubber 
trees. Washing-poles are far more 
profitable. 

Mrs. Wiggs. — I have had the 
cigar analysed. It is a pure cauli- 
flora di Cuba. 

H. H. T. — I wish you would not 
send live jumping things without 
putting some kind of warning on 
the outer wrapper. My heart has 
always been weak, and to open a box 
and have a great frog leap out brings 
on palpitation. 



Very vell then, stay thebe!'' 


was no doubt anxious to prevent the 
introduction here of the quaint Irish 
custom of throwing rice mixed with 
shillelaghs at the bridegroom. 


Asked whether Halley’s Comet af- 
fected the weather, Dr. Lockyeb 
answered, “ Not a bit. Weather vari- 
ations are due to changes in the sun, 
and the comet is a mere flea-bite in 
comparison with that.”. Still, those 
spots on the sun, which were puzzling 
the experts a little while ago, may 
have been caused by the mere flea-bites. 

Meanwhile the tail of the comet is 
said by some observers to be getting 
smaller. Apparently the comet has 
now approached sufficiently near to 
the earth to see that long trains are no 
longer worn. 


A German waiter, accused of obtain- 
ing money by false pretences, was said 
to have appeared at various dates as a 
man of many callings, including those 
of a doctor, a professor, a matrimonial 
agent, and a Baron. This bears out 
the old adage that Everything comes 
to him who waits. 

It looks as if the libraries’ boycott of 
flippant literature is at last having an 
effect on the publishers. Messrs. 
Macmillan, at any rate, are determined 
to take no risks, to judge by the title of 
a book they have just issued. We shall 
be surprised indeed if Totemism and 


“ Another important by-product ismalt-culms, 
the feeding properties of which have long since 
been known to the farmer, who uses them for 
milking cows, and ewes in the lambing season, 
which endorses the high opinion that experts 
have of such a malt food as a food for poultry, 
and it may be added that scientists state aher 
experiment that the cow requires the same 
material to produce her eggs ” — Ormaliirk Ad- 
vertiser. 

However, it is rather a difficult subject 
and we must refer to it again later. 


The World Missionary Conference 
publishes a “ draft programme for 
Parallel Meetings in Glasgow.” We 
always thought Parallels couldn’t meet. 
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The Begenekation of Coua Marigold. By Samuel 

a , ^ PiPPLESWICK. 

Pippleswick is already 
\ household 'vvord in two hemi- 

spheres, and his new work bids fair 
extend his fame to the remaining 
third. In the realm of theological 
romance he has -long reigned su- 
preme, and bis benevolent tyranny 
over the minds of the cultured 
million has been attended with 
countless spiritual boons. Never 
before has he asserted his daemonic 
5Iu .Samuel Pipplcswica. talent with such superlative- force 
as in his ne.w book, “ The Eegeneration of Cora Marigold.” 
It is not only his longest but his strongest novel. Yet it 
may safely be placed in the hands of the most blaae man of 
the world, while no harm can possibly accrue from it to 
infants of less than two years old. 

On my Ten Toes. By ljTHER Pelleas Baggs, author 
of “The M-.n with the Blue Chin,” 

“ A Sanctimonious Sinner,” “ In Z-\ 

Quest of Grime,” etc. ' / 

Uther Pelleas Baggs has long M 

been a name to conjure wdth, but M 

the magic of his genius has never 1 N 

been exerted w’ith a more potent J 

spell than in his latest creation, “ On 
My Ten Toes,” which has the fresh- 
ness and fragrance of new-mown ' 

bay. In it Mr. Baggs transports 
his reader on his magic cloak from „ 

Battersea to Benares, from Clacton- ^ 

on- Sea to Calcutta. In a word it is the work of a thorough 
artist who combines the demands of poetic justice with the 
relentless claims of realism, and for the reader w’ho desires 
to steal a few hours-’ oblivion from mundane preoccupa- 
tions no better soporific can be recommended than this 
bewitehingly sedative romance. 

Self-Help fob Smiles.” By Jonah Doldrum, author 

of ''The Silly Ass,” "How to 'be 

- ^ Punny though Married,” etc. 

It has long been a commonplace 
among literary men that there are 
M / more laughs to the square inch in 
^ Jonah Doldrum’s stories than in 

, ^ J those of any other author living or 

dead. His stories are the favourite 
reading of the Ex-Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, Lady Cook [nee Tennessee 
Claflin) and Mr. Henniker Hea- 
M.P., thus showing the wide 
humanity of his outlook. His new 
book “ Self-Help for Smiles,” is one prolonged guffaw. 
But the work is not all comedy “ The sense of tears in 
human things ” occasionally emerges with poignant in- 
sistence, and amid the most breezy or facetious surround- 
ings we are suddenly confronted with the horrors of 
elemental passion. In a word Mr. Doldrum has once more 
scored a resounding and prehensile success. 

I The Conquest op Cowes. By Alfonso Diggle, | 

I As has been justly said, what Mr. Hall Caine is to the I 




Mil Jonah Doldrum. 


Mr. Hilary Bardolph. 


Isle of Man so is Mr. Alfonso Diggle to the Isle of Wight. 

His new story, “The Conquest of 

Cowes,” is an account of the in- 
ivasion of the island in question | ^ 

by a horde of Amazons from Da- It 

homey, and tells how it was re- 
pelled by a corps of Girl Scouts. ^ n 

But the book is not all carnage. 

Amid the crash of arms and the ^ 

rattle of Winchester -repeaters is 

heard the tender pipe of sentiment, 

on - which Mr. Diggle performs ^ 

with a limpid bravura which is all 

his own. Mr. Alfoneo 

Little Miss Mephisto. By Hilary Bardolph, author of 

" The Perfect Cure,” “ No Earthly 

Use,” “The Wicked Week-Enders,” 
etc. 

Hilary Bardolph is already- a 
veteran, having no fewer than forty- : 
five novels to his credit. But he ' 
preserves the ingenuous charm of ; 
, the eternal child, and his new 
story, “Little Miss Mephisto,” is 
the sort of book which braces the 
fibre of a nation to nobler aims ! 
,, „ and doughtier deeds. The character 

m . Hiuby Barbolpu. ^ wonderful study i 

of infrahiiman cruelty. Indeed the perusal of these thrilling 
p^es accelerates respiration and keeps off somnolence. 
Einally the book is written in good grammatical English, 
with very few split infinitives, thus showing the author j 
to be both well educated and fastidious. ^ 

Jessica’s Jamboree. By Joskin Vamp, author of | 

“Tiffany’s Wedding,” “Angels on ! 

Toast,” etc. ; 

Among the younger generation ' \ 

of penmen few have leaped to fame / ) 

with a more confident stride than ‘ w ? ' 

Joskin Vamp. He is the writer of \ 1 j 

five novels, each more vivid and i 

wtal than its predecessor. In the 
fifth, “ Jessica’s Jamboree,” there is mIII K 
a subliminal religiosity in the con- J||||||^ ' 

ception of the hero which is little 

short of sublime. In a word Mr. — ill — 

Joskin Vamp has once more proved Mr. Joskin Vamp. 
himself to be a benefactor of the deepest dye. ' 

Diana the She-Devil. By Julian de Verb Cooney. I 

Mr. Cooney’s new novel — like all 

its predecessors, a novel with a ; 
purpose — is designed to expose the | 
appalling wickedness of the fox- I 
hunting set. “Diana the She-Devil” j 
is charming name of his new 
venture, which describes the con- 
version of the Master of the Pytchley ' 
Buckhounds from a career of un- 
imaginable depravity to a life of self- 
sacrifice in the slums of Monte Carlo. 

* It Das been well said of him by his 
j ^ publisher s reader, “No writer since 

S Juvenal is so superbly moral as Julian de Vere Cooney.” ' 














^ Heeodias of Hanger Hill : A 
Golfing Eomance. By Elsa 

PODDLE. 

Miss Elsa Poddle has long been 
regarded as one of the most inspired 
delineators of ultra-smart society. 
Her new romance easily eclipses 
the steepest exploits of her rivals 
and will probably win for her the 
sobriquet of Casanova Eediviva." 


— J AHolyHor- 

Miss Elsa Poddu:. ROR.ByMES- 

SALiNA Tibbitts, autlior of “ A Saint 
in Cerise.'' 

Miss Tibbitts had no reason to 
complain of the reception of her 
first book, “ A Saint in Cerise." Her 
second venture, however, is a far 
more serious undertaking, and, being 
imbued with that subtle current of 
magnetism which is the sign-manual 
of genius, will electrify Bayswater 
and titillate Pimlico. 



Miss Mkssalina TiBiiirrs. 


Cheops and Tomato Sauce. By Marmion Brumfit. 

Mr. Marmion Brumfit has written 
a superb historical romance of the 
N. days of Cheops, under the fascin- 

f ^ ating title of ‘‘Cheops and Tomato 
L Sauce," and, as historical facts have 

jTc been adhered to as much as possible, 

^ wonderfully realistic notion is given 
Q of the Court life of a great Pyramid- 

N. builder, with allits splendour, ferocity 

and callous disregard for human life. 
Indeed Mr. Brumfit thinks that it is 

— the finest thing he has done since 

Ma. Marmion Brumpit. The Love Affairs of Cato of Utica." 


EVE IN QUEST OF COPY. 

A Wa7vii7ir/ to those xntli Litcranj and Axiistlc Lady Frknds, 

By a Victim. 

Little I thought as I frivolled with Vera, 

And in her light atmosphere struggled to float, 

That I should he potted in Eve and her Bra, 

And purchased (with pattern) for less than a groat ! 
My ball-room inanity 
Labelled : Man's Vanity : — 

Is he a Sane Enough Creature to Vote? 

Little I knew when I nodded benignly 
To Ruth (with the floor coining promptly to grips) 
That she, as she sympathised, dimpling divinely, 

Had mentally snapped me -for Snippity Snips ! 
Sketching me afterwards. 

Legs waving rafter-wards : — 

Einhery Revels ; or, Peroival Slips ! 

Little I dreamed when, a prey to my passion, 

And seizing my chance while her chaperon dozed, 

I pressed Helen’s hand in no niggardly fashion, 

Looked deep in her orbs and the incident closed, 

That one so ethereal, 

Hot on material, 

Would move men to mirth with IIoic Percy Proposed! 

“ In her evidence plaintiff said defendant swore ‘ by the liver of his 
father and mother’ — a sacred oath .” — Bvenhig Argus'. 

It certainly should only be used on very special occasions. 

“ We send to you 3 lbs. of the finest tea in the world for P.0.0, for 
5s. — that’s all.” — Advt. in “ The Scottish Ohronicle.'' 

They might send you a banana as well. 

The Wedding Breakfast. 

Couple, getting married, Want Fish and Chips.” 

Advt. in “ Daily Dispatch.*' 
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A CmZEN^S DUTY. 

. You are hereby summoned,” said 
the notice, to attend and serve as a 
Juror in this Court, at the hour of 
eleven in the Forenoon upon the trial 
of any Action or Actions to be then and 
there tried by Jury; and in default 
of attendance you will be liable to a 
-penalty of Five Pounds, under sect. 102 
of the County Courts x^ct, 1888.” So 
of course I went. 

-){■ - 55 - 

10.46. Though I have never been on 
a Jury before, I feel that it is as well 
to be punctual. Is this the County 
Court, policeman ? Thank you. First 
come, first serve^ is the juryman’s 
motto. If I am sworn in for the open- 
ing action I may yet be down at the 
Oval for lunch. 

10.56. Upstairs there seem to be a lot 
of jurymen about, most of them without 
collars; I wish I knew the etiquette. 
And where do I go now ? Perhaps if I 
show somebody my summons ... In 
there? Thank you very much . . . 
Oh, is this the dock? Thank you. 
Oh, yes, over there. Thanks. 

11. In the jury box. Evidently I am 
very late. We are in the middle of the 
action, and I haven’t taken an oath of 
any kind. I ask the juryman next to me 
for a I'ough synopsis or r&sume of the 
case as far as it has gone, so that I can 
give a right and trusty verdict. He 
explains that our action hasn’t begun 
yet, and that this one is being tried 
without jury. Most sensible — that ’s 
how all actions should be tried. 

Having nothing else to do I listen to 
counsel. As far as I can make it out, 
“ We” (by which, I take it, the little man 
in the wig means himself and his friends) 
have been unable to obtain reasonable 
access to the bathroom of our lodgings 
for the purposes of bathing, the land- 
lady having pocketed the key of the 
same. No wonder we are annoyed. 
On the other hand, as the fat man in 
fancy dress rightly points out, ‘‘We” 
(meaning him and the landlady) have 
onlylocked the door between the hours 
of 11 A.M. and 8 p.m., the fact being 
that his learned friend was in the habit 
of washing his clothes in the bathroom. 
(Disgraceful) We are only too de- 
I lighted to allow him to bathe in the 
! morning and at night, but it must be 
I fair bathing. 

! . His Honour thinks this reasonable. 

The Little Man says he will undertake 
1 not to wash his clothes in the bathroom ; 

I but suppose he wanted a warm bath in 
i the afternoon ? 

His Honour thinks that any reason- 
able man or woman might want a warm 
hath in the afternoon — ^s'ay between 
three and four. 


The Fat Man says that if his learned 
friend really wants a warm bath in 
the afternoon, say between three and 
four, he is prepared to allow access to 
the room for that hour. 

His Honour thinks this noble. 

The Little Man urges that he might 
possibly want his bath at five. (True) 

After much argument His Honour 
suggests 4.30 as a reasonable com- 
promise. Agreed that the Little Man 
shall be allowed to bathe from 8 p.m. 
to 11 A.M. and from 3 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. 

Now for oiir action, 

11.45. We stand up in twos to take 
the oath. Having read all about germs 
I decide to kiss my thumb, instead of 
the book which I and the man next 
to me are holding together. In my 
nervousness, however, I kiss the other 
man’s thumb. I hope he won’t mind. 

Before our case begins the usher 
announces that all the other* actions 
have been settled out of court and that 
the rest of the jurors summoned are 
therefore dismissed. This is vei y 
annoying. If I had only come late 
enough I needn’t have come at all. 
And they ’re just beginning at the Oval. 

12.0. Matthew Pringle kept a small 
fishmonger’s shop in Commercial Eoad. 
One day he was horrified, gentlemen, 
to see a motor car come into the shop. 
A week later, having recovered from 
the shock to his system, he estimated 
the damage as follows : 

Damage to shop .... £20 0 0 
Do. to fish .... 200 

Do. to bicycle (which was 
leaning against shop) . 5 0 0 

Loss of business ... 300 

Total £30 0 0 

I make a note of the figures and 
yawn, and wonder what on earth the 
defence can be. 

12.45. Counsel for Defence is cross- 
examining. Eoughly his line seems to ! 
be that the damage to shop was 
fourpence, damage to fish tuppence, 
damage to bicycle an improvement, 
and loss of business nil 

“Now take the fish,” he says. 
“What sort of fish had you in the 
shop ? Had you salmon ? ” 

Mr. Pringle admits that he had no 
salmon. 

“No salmon, gentlemen,” Counsel 
says to us scornfully. 

It occurs to me that salmon was out 
of season at the time of the accident, 
but as it doesn’t seem to occur to 
anybody else I say nothing. 

Counsel continues. Under relent- 
less cross-examination witness con- 
fesses that he had also no sturgeon, 
red mullet, trout, octopuses, whales, 
sardines, or dog-fish in his shop at the 
, time of the accident. 


“ Well, what had you got ? ” asks 
Counsel, absolutely at a loss. 

“ There was kippers and ’’ 

“ Kippers ! ” sneers the Defence. 

Having had a couple of kippers for 
breakfast that very morning, I resent 
the sneer and decide to give a verdict 
for the plaintiff. 

2*30. We have adjourned for lunch 
and resumed, and are still at it. I 
expected to be locked up and given 
lunch at the expense of the county, but 
had to go out and pay for it in the 
usual way. The Defence is now con- 
centrating on the bicycle, which is in 
court. Counsel is prepared to admit 
that it is a bicycle, but produces an 
engineering expert (without a collar) to 
tell the whole truth about its past. 

“ You see that — bicycle ^ ” Counsel 
says contemptuously, as if it had -had no 
right ever to have been a bicycle. Cer- 
tainly it doesn’t look much like one 
now. 

“Ido.” 

“ And for how much would you be 
prepared to mend it ? ” 

“ ’Arf-a-crown.” (Sensation,) “ And 
I’d give ’im a new one as good as 
that was for five shillings,” (More 
sensation) 

3.30. The man next to me is very 
conscientious. He has been putting 
down all the figures in the case. As I 
feel that I have been rather inattentive, 
I ask him to let me refresh my memory 
by studying them. After all, I ham 
kissed his thumb, so we are not alto- 
gether strangers. 

He has added them all up so as to 
save me bother. 

Fisli in shop t:50 

Breadth of road at scene of accident 27ft. 
Gear of bicycle . . , .84 

Average cost of kipper . . . Id. 

Number of motor . . LC 07895 

Train I want to catch . . . 4.0p,m. 

Total damage . LC 082G2.0 ftdpm. 

“ Thanks very much,” I said, “ but I 
doubt if you catch your train.” 

4.15. We retire. We are all very in- 
dignant. One stout bald man explains 
that he was going to have been married 
or christened or something this after- 
noon, and now he has missed it. He 
must try again to-morrow. We are 
all agreed that it is perfectly wicked 
that a whole day should be wasted in 
this manner. We are all busy men. I 
am (I say) a particularly busy man. 
“ Plaintiff, of course ? ” says the bald 
man casually. Of course. “ Damages? 
He claims thirty — say twenty-five ? ” 
Our confidence in the bicycle being. a 
little shaken, we all say twenty-five 
with alacrity. 

4.30. Justice is done. But it is too 
latanow to go to. .the Oyal. A. A. M, 




jrapher. “Now steady, and all look pleasant’ (185). 


L/CLdy in th& (JoTnGv. 1 know it must be vert disturbing' 

TO HAVE ALL THESE PEOPLE DROPPING IN WHILE TOD ’RE DOING 
MY PICTURE. But, now THEY ABB HERE, I SUPPOSE YOU MIGHT 
AS WELL PAINT THEM ” (484). 
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“T. P.” AMONG THE POETS. 

The gentleman who dispenses “ Lite- 
rary Help” in T, P*s Weekly was 
recently asked by ‘*B. (York)” to criti- 
cise an original musical setting of 
Canto cxxx, of “ In Memoriam.” By 
a stroke of superb luck the poet’s 
name was omitted from the score, with 
the following captivating result : — 

“I do not know whether the verses are 
original, but I have been wondering what tlie 
song is all about. The song says ‘ I cannot 
^xiess,’ and I am inclined to agree. I do not 
catch the meaning of ‘ Though mix’d with God 
and nature thou,’ and there is aioparently a 
syllable missing in the line ‘ I have tliee and I 
rejoice ’ at the foot of page 4.” 

It is when our Literary Helpers thus 
fail us — and delight us — that we realise 
that we have not lived in vain. The 
missing syllable, by-the-by, is “still.” 
Perhaps the critic will turn to his 
Tennyson, and, applying a wet towel to 
his head, try to get a glimmering of 
the crystal meaning of four of the most 
beautiful stanzas ever written. 

Meanwhile we shall look confidently 
in our T. P. for the following : — 

H. (Lincoln). — Your blank verse is 
undoubtedly blank. Let me tell you 
once for all that to invert the true 
order of words is not poetry, though 
too many tyros think it is. You 
begin : — 

“ Of Man’s first disobedience and the fmit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all oixr 
woe, 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heavenly muse ...” 

Now, there are two glaring faults here. 
One is to begin with a preposition, 
which no good writer would do, and 
the other to be so long in coming to 
the point. The point is that the 
heavenly muse is invoked to sing of all 
these things; but if you count the 
words before we arrive at that invitation 
you will see that there are thirty-eight. 
How much better to have begun, 
“ Sing, heavenly muse,” and so forth. 

M. H. (Brighton). — Your lines are 
not altogether bad. I like the descrip- 
tion of the marigold as going to bed 
with the sun ; it is pretty and poetical. 
And the epithet “bold” for oxlips is 
ood, and “pale” for primroses — un- 
oubtedly they are pale. 

“ Violets, dim. 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes ” 
is far-fetched; but there is a certain 
courage in it. But what to make of 
Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty,” 

I cannot think. What does “take” 
mean ? Surely it is a misprint, but I 
cannot imagine for what. How can 


you take a wind with beauty ? You 
can take a walk, you can take a cup of 
tea, you can take cold ; but how can 
you take a wind with beauty ? This 
is, of course, if not a misprint, sheer 
affectation, and I advise you to dis-- 
continue it. 

Lastly you write : 

“ Beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there, 

This will never do. “ Ensign ” is far 
too technical : “ banner ” would _ be 
better. Then “crimson” is a crude 
and violent word. The last line doesn’t 
scan. Besides, you don’t “ advance ” a 
flag ; you hoist it. 


TERMINOLOGICAL EXACTITUDE. 

[Wityms. “ He is under the L.C.C.” 

Judge Bacon. “ What is that ? ” 

Witness. “ The London Countv Council.” 
Fragment from a ease in the Whitechapel 
County Court.'] 

So different from the elder Bacon 
Whose cryptograms were horrid hard 
(And thus his verses got mistaken 
For those of Bill— -a minor bard), 
The namesake of that nimble beak 
Bepudiates the verbal freak, 

He will not have the language shaken, 
The wells of English marred. 

To him abbreviated titles 
Are crude as crimson to a bull, 

He stipulates for long recitals 
Because they are so beautiful ; 

The nom de gmrre or name for short 
Annoys him like a legal tort ; 
Contractions corrugate his vitals 
And nicknames warp his wool. 

Suppose a felon, forced by famine 
To pilfer crumpets for his tea, 

Were brought before him to examine, 
How pained his gentle heart would be 
To hear thUt solecistic use. 
Whereby, in circles sadly loose, 

A shop for eating bread and jam in 
Is called an A.B.C. 

Where other men would come a cropper 
By' asking how to reach the Zoo, 

He ’d buttonhole the nearest copper 
And bid him state a case (or two) 

On travelling by the IJndergi’ound 
To Eegent’s Park (the Northward 
bound). 

And bridle (as is only proper) 

At words like Bakerloo. 

Then, England, while you have such 
judges 

The toupet and the robe to don, 
Whoever fakes, whoever fudges. 

The law shall not be put upon ; 

’Tis men like these in e^sery sphere' 
Who still uphold by acts sincere 
The British flag that never budges. 

The glorious Union John. 

Evoe. 


A VISIT TO MR. PUNCH’S FARM. 

We feel bound to say that of all our 
adventures in the wider journalism — 
and we have gone pretty far afield at 
times — none has been crowned with so 
conspicuous a success as the sporting 
enterprise of Mr. Punches Farm. Nothing 
has pleased us so much as the triumph 
of our now famous fifteen acres. It is 
no small achievement to have revolution- 
ised British agriculture — as we claim to 
have done — in the course of a couple of 
years; and you can have no idea how 
jolly it is to feel that we are landed pro- 
prietors. There is always a pleasant 
stir and bustle in the office when rent- 
day comes round. 

But the farm has proved its value — 
quite incidentally, you will understand 
—in yet another way. And this is the 
beauty of it. It furnishes us with a 
continuous supply of first-class copy. 
Of course we feel some compunction 
iii exploiting the farm in this manner. 
But what would you have ? W e cannot 
bring ourselves to disappoint the burning 
cariosity of our readers. Nothing goes 
quite so well as a little column of accounts. 
Our readers love to know the cost of the 
garden' rake, and to deduct it from the 
price that was obtained for the Brussels 
sprouts. They discuss all the bearings 
of the fact that sixpence each is allowed 
for empty superphosphate bags, if re- 
turned in good condition. It is our 
claim— and we are justly proud of it — 
that our fifteen acres provide food not 
only for the body but for the mind. 

Last Tuesday our representative 
dropped in quite unexpectedly. He has 
lodgings in the village, as we found 
this cheaper and more satisfactory than 
always paying for railway tickets. He 
remarked, to his surprise, that it was 
washing day, and noted the fact, of 
obvious interest to all small holders, 
that the amount of soap used for the 
wash should depend not so much on the 
heat of the water as on the number of 
the clothes. In spite of tho bustle inci- 
dental upon this weekly festival there 
were already several visitors on the 
premises. Our cattle expert was measur- 
ing the new calf with a tape, and a 
high official of the Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion might be seen delicately skirmishing 
round the hive with what looked like a 
toasting-fork. The Simple-Life reporter 
was knocking off a poem under the 
apple tree, and a market-gardener, 
specially imported from Holland, was 
grubbing about with a note-book in the 
potato-patch. Our tenant’s wife com- 
plained of being short-handed, as one 
of the photographers had turned xip 
without an appointment, and the chib 
dren were being taken in a group round 
the pump. While I was waitipg, writes 
our representative, a parcel aTrived from 






A PROBLEM IIM SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


I SAY, Laura, when you ’meet a friend as ’as ’ad more than is good fer ’im, ought yer to bow?** 


the station which proved to be a new 
handle for the turnip-cutter. You will 
remember that I pointed out in my last 
report that a flaw had been discovered 
in the old one, and anticipated that 
some steps would have to be taken 
shortly. 

Our tenant was at last discovered 
watering the honeysuckle at the gate. 

Hullo ! ” he remarked, “ Here we are 
again.” 

' Yes,” said I. Anything new ? ” 

“Spaper’s nest in the water-spout,” 
he replied without looking up : “ put 
it down.” 

Taking a note of this new instance of 
the alarming increase of the sparrow 
; pest in rural England, I proceeded to 
: put a few leading questions to om* 
tenant, according to my custom. 

*‘Do you really think that we have 
; succeeded in proving to the world at 
large that old pasture is not necessary 
I for cows, or is it all spoof? ” 

; Our tenant grinned, 
i ’ *‘It must be a satisfaction to you that 
the accounts continue to show a balance 
on the right side.”- 
‘ Our tenant winked. 

' * We were interrupted at this point by 
the alrrival of the poultry expert with 


his egg-testing apparatus. Our tenant 
flung down his watering-can and picked 
up his coat, and I had only time for a 
final question. 

*‘What do you intend to do at the 
termination of your lease ? ” 

“I’m looking out,” he replied firmly 
and calmly, “for a bit o’ land on a 
desert island.” 

Answer to Correspondent. 

‘‘District Passenger.” — Yon com- 
plain that “ neither of the platforms at 
Earl’s Court station — ^that most popular 
of junctions — contains a single time- ! 
table of the Wimbledon service.” We 
think you are hard to please. The 
I Directors have very generously studied 
the convenience of passengers : they 
have provided them with two tobacco- 
shops, and a quarter of a dozen estab- 
lishments for the sale of nougat, and 
you have no right to expect more than 
this from any railway company. 

“ Seven Signets were hatched in the Lawn, 
Dawlish, yesterday morning.” — Devon and 
Exeter Gazette^ 

To be less technical, seven seals were 
born. 


DANS LE MOUVEMENT. 

[An entire French garden, soil as well as 
plants, has been moved from Reading to 
B rmingham.] 

Why Pay Bent ? The International 
Eemoval Association can save you this 
recurring annoyance. Write for full 
particulars to our House-Shifter Depart- 
ment. Confidently recommended for 
Irish peasantry. Secrecy. Eapidity. 
Telegrams — “ Quarter Day, London.” 

! Are you a Duke? Do you suffer 
from Unearned Increment? We can 
move your town residences into the 
country cleanly and cheaply. Commu- 
nications received in strict confidence. 

Our Eus in Urbe Department (no 
connection with the Fresh Air Fund) 
brings air from all the principal health 
resorts to your door at a nominal 
charge. “A Ee volution in Town Life ” 
— vide Press. 

Frontiers extended. Elvers deflected. 
Inland Oceans laid out at reasonable ; 
rates (we lately carried some of the ’ 
North Sea into the Interior of Germany 
for secret naval manoeuvres). Coast 
erosions ari'anged on commission. 
Volcanic eruptions a speciality. 
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DIMINUENDO IN EOUE BARS. 

L— At the Age of Ten. 

The, Written Word, 

' “Master William Porterhouse has 
much pleasure in accepting the kind 
invitation of Mrs. Brown to a dance 
on January 1st.” 

The Underlying Thought, 

Buns ; lemonade ; trifle ; more lemon- 
ade; possibly even ices; at any rate 
more lemonade. With decent luck, 
something in the food line to take away 
with me at the end. Hooray! Hooray!! 
Hooray ! ! ! 

II. — At the Age op Twenty. 

The Writte7i Word, 

“ William Porterhouse, Esquire, has 
much pleasure in accepting the kind 
invitation of Mrs. Robinson to a dance 
on February 2nd.” 

The Underlymg Thought, 

First-class rag ; top-hole supper, 
with champagne in buckets; all the 
prettiest girls in the county ; band sure 
to play Kiss Me and Get It Over'^ 


waltz. I shall be all over it, and may 
even, cadge a day's Jerreting off old 
Robinson to end up with. Hooray ! 
Hooray ! ! 

III. — At the Age of Thirty. 

The Written Word, 

“ Mr. William Porterhouse has much 
pleasure in accepting the kind invita- 
tion of Mrs. Jones to a dance on 
March 3rd.” 

The Underlying Thought, 

She will be there. Hooray ! 

IV. — At the age op Forty. 

The Written Word, 

“ Mr. William Porterhouse has much 
pleasure in accepting the kind invita- 
tion of Mrs. Smith to a dance on 
April 4th.” 

The Underlymg Thought, 

S’pose I must. * D . | 


“ Scotchman wishes to meet German for im- 
provement in respective languages.” — Edin- 
burgh Evening Dispatch, 

Both languages need it. 


* SPRING SALMON. 

It 's oh, but I 'm dreaming 
Of grey water streaming, 

Great rivers that go gleaming 
Where brown the heather blows, 
Ere May's southern graces 
Rub out, the last white traces 
From high and mountain places 
Of stubborn, storm-packedsnows ! 

The chill wind that searches 
The low-lying birches, 

The old red grouse that perches 
And swaggers in the sun, 

I 'm fain for its blowing, 

I 'm restless for his crowing, 

And it 's I that would be going 
Where the Spring salmon run ! 

And oh, were they bulking 
Bright silver, or sulking — 

In the snow-broth a-skulking, 

I would care not at all, 

I 'd hear the falls ringing, 

I 'd see, the pine-tops swinging 
In a wind that 's filled with singing 
When the green plover call ! 

Topical Song : — Ta - rubber - boom - 
de - ay. 
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THE JOKE WITHOUT A POINT. 

There was once a Joke. And the 
point of it was that it had no point ; so 
that everybody conld see it as well as 
his neighbour. 

It was hatched by a Cynic with an 
established reputation for saying funny 
things. But the Cynic was furious with 
the world because it refused to take him 
seriously, regarding him as a Humorist 
and not as a Philosojjher. So he deter- 
mined to have bis revenge, and hatched 
the Joke. 

He let it loose upon the Town at a 
frigidly calculated moment, and it was 
received uproariously. It went the 
round of the Clubs, and no dinner-party 
was complete without it. After a time 
not to have heard it was to argue oneself 
on the wrong side of the Fringe. People 
were now more convinced than ever that 
the Cynic was a prince of Humorists; 
but the Cynic only laughed in his sleeve, 
now the left and now the right ; which 


was bad for the fit of his clothes. 
At the summit of its success it was 
told to a young Colonial at one of the 
greatest gatherings of the Season. It 
was told to him within the hearing of a 
galaxy of distinguished men and women. 
They had all heard it before, and they 
now crowded round to see how the new 
arri\ al would take it. In anticipation of 
an accident, a young doctor was in 
attendance; many were prepared to 
see the Colonial leave the room on an 
ambulance. 

But a strange thing happened. Not 
only did he fail to see the Joke, hit he 
said so. 

They told it him again and again, and 
still he didn’t see it. ^ He even asked 
them to explain it to him. Gently and 
with due consideration for his Colonial 
disabilities they explained that it was 
one of those Jokes that could not be 
explained; you either saw it or you 
didn’t. “ But what is there to see ? ” he 
asked. 


They could not answer that, and they 
gazed at one another in embarrassment. 
Then one of them, whether stricken in 
his conscience or out of pure courtesy, 
confessed that he never had seen any- 
thing in it ; and several others reluct- 
antly testified to the same effect. To 
clear the matter up it was resolved to 
send a deputation to the Cynic. A 
select few of the bolder spirits waited 
upon him in the small hours of the 
morning and stated their case. The 
Cynic regarded them with a malevolent 
smile, and slowly answered : — 

“The point of it was that it had no 
point. I made it like that on purpose. 
The Joke was mine. Good night.” 

The Cynic achieved part at least of 
his desire, for he ceased to be accepted 
as a Humorist. But when he found 
that he was no longer received in the 
best houses his philosophic stock-in- 
trade dwindled to nothing. So he be- 
came merely a Cynic ; which is a dog’s 
life. 
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TEMPORARY INSANITY. 

I PICKED up the receiver and put it to 
my ear. 

“ Number, please.’* 

“ Double it, add seven ” 

“Number, please.” 

“What are the Mayfairs like this 
morning ? ” 

“I don’t know what you ’re saying.” 


“You haven’t even told me where 
you are yet,” I said reproachfully. 


have received information which leads 


Again he lapsed into irrelevancy, and “Troubled!” indignantly broke in 
it was only after dealing viciously with the Major,— “troubled ! I’ve been in- 
my whereabouts, present and future, suited — insulted not half-an-hour ago 
that he answered that he was at South by a blithering fool ” 


Audley Street. 


“Blithering, yes, Sir. Can you de- 


South Audley Street,” I said; “what scribe him at all besides his being 


makes you think that ? ” 

The noise he made in putting back 


“Never mind. I think I’ll have a the receiver was almost indecent. 


Gerald. They ’re always safe.” 
“ Gerald— what number ? ” 


blithering ? ” 

“How can I describe him, man, when 
I ’ve never seen the fool ? ” 

“ Do you think you ’d know his voice 


After half-an-hour with the Post-Office if you heard it again, Sir ? ” 


“Well, if I take a thous 
vou ” 

said a thousand— the 
number one followed by no 
fewer than three Os.” 

“ One 0 double 0 , 3 mu mean.” 

“Very well,” I said re- 
signedly. 

There was a pause. Then, 

“ W e have no such number.” 

“Well,” I said, “can you 
get it me?” 

“ I tell you there ’s no such 
number.” 

“What ’s the neai*est you ’ve 
got?” 

“ What about one double 0 
one?” 

“Gerald one double 0 
one?’ 

There was another pause. 
Then, 

“ Hullo,” said somebody. 
..“Huho.” 

“Who is that?” 

“What’s your number?” 
said I. 

“What number do you 
want? ” 

“Yours. What is it?” 

“One double 0 one.” 

“That’s right. Are you 
there?” - - • 

“ YeL” " ” ' " 

“Where?” 

There was a choking noise 
in the distance and ^ t^n I 
listened for a quarter' of a 
minute while he was rude, 
had finished, ' , 


thousand, will I and Telephone directories I found him. 1 He thought on oath that he would. 

! — — “ You can’t tell me at all 

^ 1 what he wa? wearing. Sir, 

; ^ t \ what sort of hat— - — 

1 . - - _ - . afternbon and went to the 

THE HERBACEOUS BOARDER. telephone. ■ ^ 

A Vision of Summer on the Marine Parade. ^ IlfXchange, I said, 

^ can you tell me if there s 

When he South Audley Street is not so very long, such a number as four double four five 
Then I took up the i-eceiver and asked four Central ? ” 


THE HERBACEOUS BOARDER. 

A Vision of Summer on the Marine Parade. 


“I say,” I said, “you do know some for Gerald one double 0 one. 


’ awfulpnes. Where were you at school ? ” “ Damn 

After stating on oath his failure to recognised, 
see what it had to do with me, he said I answen 
lie had been at Eton. - threw all tl 

' “Ah,” I said, “I thought I knew my tones, 
your facei I was at Blundell’s too.” Excuse 

“ Eton,* you fool,” he roared. Horsehair ? 

^ “Where?”" ' * ■ “lam.” 

I “Eton,” he yelled. - . • ' “I’m th 


“ Damn the ’phone,” said a voice I 
cognised. “ Yes.” . 


“Just a minute, please.” 

I waited. Then, 

“ Yes, it ’s the advertising department 


' “Ah. ' it ’s a rotten . word*^ to roar, Street.” • 


I answered in an assumed voice and of Motor Goggles, Limited. Shall’ I get 
threw all the officiousness I could into them for you?” * 

my tones. ^ .“NTo, thanks,” I said hurriedly; “I 

“ Excuse me, Sir, hut are you Major expect' they ’ve been bothered enough 
Horsehair?” . td-day.” ' 

“ I am.” ’ — — ' ■ " ' 

? inspector on duty at Bow <tj+ • t igcoived nows the other 


isn’t it ? One can’t get hold of the E 
somehow.” 


“Where?” •' • 
“ Bow Street, Sir. 


on uux-y aii joow jg j lecoived nows the other 

day of a new handkerchief which has' appeared 
' ' ■ on the horizon, the handkerchief dainty, fine, 

I’ve rung up to and such: as fastidious womankind has to pay 

11 -11 flrrriiinrli fLA "nrkcsni ■Ta'i. ” Jif/’tnh 


“I’d give something to get hold of know if you ’ve been troubled by anyone through the ;nose for.” B/ac/c ajid W/nie. 


your throat.” 


[ on the telephone this morning. - We | This seems all right. 
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A HARDY AiMIMUAU 

You look very tired,” I said. 

Yes,” he replied, with a sigh. But 
I shall get some rest now. It is all 
over for a while.” 

What is over ? ” I asked. 

work,” he said. '^It does not 
begin again with any seriousness till 
next February; but it goes on then 
till April with terrific vigour.” He 
pressed his hand to his brow. 

■ May I know what it is ? ” I inquired. 

course,” he said. ‘^1 name 
pictures for the Exhibitions. The cata- 
logues are full of my work. Here, for 
example, is one of my most effective 
titles : ^ Cold flows the Winter Eiver.’ 
Not bad, is it?” 

I murmured something. 

Oh, I know wdiat you ’re thinking,” 
he replied. ‘‘You’re thinking that it 
is so .simple that the artist could have 
done it himself without my assistance. 
But there you 're mistaken. They 
can't. They can just paint a picture — 
some of them — and that 's alL You 've 
no idea . . . Well, well.” 

“ Eeally,” I said. 

“ Yes,” he continued ; “ it 's so. Now 
turn on. Here 's another of mine, ‘ It 
was the Time of Eoses.' That sounds 
easy, no doubt; but, mark you, you 
have not only to know it — to have read 
Hood — but — and this is the secret of 
my success — to remember it at the 
right moment.” He almost glittered 
with pride. “Turn on,” he said. 
‘‘East and West.’ That’s a subtle 
thing. Why ‘East and West’? you 
say. And then you see it ’s an English 
girl — the West — holding a Japanese 
fan~the East. But I ’m not often as 
tricky as that. A line of poetry is 
always best; or a good descriptive 
phrase, such as ‘Eivals,’ ‘Awaiting 
Spring’s Eeturn,’ ‘ The Forest Perilous,’ 
‘When Nature Sleeps,' ‘The Coming 
Storm,’ ‘Sunshine and Shadow,’ ‘ Wait- 
ing,’ ‘The Fanner’s Daughter,’ ‘A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace.’ ” 

He paused and looked at me. 

“ They all sound fairly automatic,” he 
went on ; “ but that ’s a blind. They 
I want doing. You know the saying, 
‘ Hard writing makes easy reading ; ' 
well, it 's the same with naming titles. 
You think it 's nothing ; but that 's 
only because it means real work.” 

Again he held his head, this time 
with both hands. 

That last title,” I said, “ ‘ A Haunt 
of. Ancient Peace.’ Surely I 've heard 
that before.” 

. “ Very likely,” he said. “ But so far 
aS'if.twas concerned it was ne,w. That 
is* to say, it came to me spontaneously. 
The artist set th^ picture before me 



Country Vicar (visiting a family where a child has scarlet fever). “ I suppose tou 

HIM WELL ISOLATED?” 

“ Lor bless you, Sir, yes. He keeps* beuind that clothes-horse, and don’t come ^ 
us BUT FOR MEALS.” 


and waited expectantly. I looked at 
it, and made my mind a blank — that 
is my usual procedure — and this title 
came into it: ‘A Haunt of Ancient 
Peace.’ I don’t know how to explain 
the gift — ^uncanny, no doubt. Kind 
friends have called it genius. But 
there it is.” 

“I hope the financial results are 
proportionate,” I said. 

“ Ah,” he replied, “ not always. But 
how could they be ? i It ’s not only the 
expense of getting to the studios— taxis, 


and so forth — ^but the mental wear and 
tear. Still, I manage to live. Good- 
bye.” 

“Mr. J. McAuley, who at the termination of 
the lecture entered the room, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the fair lecturer said that • he 
had never listened to a more practical or able 
! lecture .” — Kory Evening Post. . ’ , 

This was probably true, if Mr. MoAuley 
always delays his entrance till the 
psychological moment at the end of 
the lecture. . . 
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the deliverance of his soul is stifiash faintly recalled to me, Chains was 
AT THE PLAY. work for a clerk without complica- designed to show the need of medicine 

“Chains.” tions; for a married clerk it is appre- for a social evil. But, once again, no 

I HAD always kept a warm comer of eiably harder ; for a clerk who is not good prescription wa^ vonch^ed. 
sympathy in my selfish heart for the only married but hes ^der the threat There was little to show that the 
d^lroutLe of those who drag out their of fatherhood it is hopeless. There Colonial experiment, even if it w^ to be 
fives on office stools in thi City. I may be a moral m all this, but it looks crowed with success, would entail less 
had imagined that bad for the census. chain-work in the process. And there 

^ “The noisy Wh However, moral or no moral, Miss is much to be said for the conten- 

And ill-bred chaff Baker has handled her milieu with tion that a bird in the hand is worth 

01 clerks on onmibuses ” an extraordinary sense of reality, to two in the Australian Bush. What was 

was only a brave bluff designed to veil which the whole cast most loyally needed ^ was not so much a plea for 
the thwarted ambition of adventurous responded. It was not to be antici- emigration as a demand for more colour 
souls. But I was wrong and my sym- pated that a middle-class suburban and broader intellectual ideals in 
pathy wasted; for I gather from atmosphere,, properly unrelieved by the huni-drum, third-rate existence 
ELizABETHBAKER’splaythat these poor farce, should afford much scope for which this play so admirably repro- 
slaves actually hug their ‘^chains.’' humour; and the audience greedily duces. / ** 

You cannot persuade them to throw seized on what spasmodic fun there As Robert Browning says in : 
up a safe thing for the risk “I want to know a butcher paints, 

; of enterprise in the open. ^ ‘ j- - f 

: Anyhow, .the dashing in- ' 
trepidity of ^ Fred Te?inant, 
who is ^ resolved to/ break 
loose and ', try Australia, 
seems to. have staggered his 
fellow-clerks. ^'Have you 
heard about Tennant’s new 
departure?” says someone. 

♦‘What, is he going to be 
married? ” they all cry, con- 
ceiving of nothing else that 
could be expected to cause 
a convulsion in his ordered 
existence; When the thril- 
ling truth comes out, they 
.are divided in opinion; 
some holding him to be a 
madman, others a hero ; but 
all agreeing that he is 
something hors ligne. Only 
one of his fellows, Charlie 
Wilson, is so bitten by his ^ 
example that he is determined 

to follow it; but he is ' • -o . ^ ^ i aa ’ ^ 

married, and this is another THE PRISONER AND THREE OF HIS CHAINS. - ' Extract from ktter of a 

and more deadly “chain.” Charlie Wihon ...' Mr. Dennis Eadie. , native c^erX, in Jndia: Hum- 

All his wife’s family, with a Alfred Massey {father-in-law) ... Mr. Edmund Gwenn. . ry leave of absence 

fiinalA Mossev {motker-in-laio) Miss Florence Haydon. .in that 1 have been sadly be- 

ri aS r?gS 2 as ri a Mend’s w ife.” 

unfeeling brute. So ” the thing must was. I could wish that this had not Fashionable Intelligence, 

be done secretly. He will make a included the apparent attempt to raise “The many friends of Cedric Toughy will 
show of starting for the office, and a laugh over the singing of “ Abide with be glad to learn that he is improving very 
join Tennant* i ship at Plymouth . Me,” a hymh which must at any time, and ^ severe illness nd will soon 

Then comes a stroke of force majeure] esp.ecially now, have its sacred associa- school. ”~27icDaiZ2/CoZom8{ 

his wife announces that he is about tions. One other particular flaw I have 

to be a father. The blow goes home, and to find in an excellent play. It was Lihj ^ desert without T oughy. 

he sallies forth to his toil, in silk hat and method of inforhiing her bus- ar c? r -di. j i / 

•” a-^d.aa to iS boro to 

wear his chains for ever and ever. them. It took one back to. That must have been the day we had 
lam not sure that I much care for HaZi/aa;, and the false shame it here. 

this intervention of fate; but I cordially of mid-Victorian times. • Surely we are . 

admire the author’s courage in employ- clean-minded enough by now to treat Intuition, 

ing it for the further confusion of such matters, even in' fiction and oh “‘Old and New Japan'.’, .is written by 
her original text. There are chains the stage, with the frankness which George Lynch, whose know-ledge of Japan 

winch are the handiwork of society, nature demands and the decencies of comes from within.”— DaiZ?/ Fs»press. 

and there are those which are nature’s, actual life approve. 

, but it seems a mistake to confound the ‘ I suppose that, like that other ,, « ^ 

two kinds'in one and the same homily. Repertory play of the imprisoned clerk • pianola prime cmi 50 Take 

For the argument seems to be that which Mr^ Dennis Erie’s acting ^ ' 





,thri&^Dc,rr ^ 

THE PRISONER AND THREE OF HIS CHAINS. 

Charlie Wihon '. ... Mr. Dennis Eadie. 

Alfred Massey {father-in-law) ... Mr. Edmund Gwenn. 

Mrs, Massey {mother-in-laio) Miss Florence Haydon. 

Lily Wilson {wife) ... Miss Hilda Trevelyan, 


“ I want to know a butcher paints, 
A baker rhymes foi* his pursuit, 
Candlestick-maker much acquaints 
His soul with song, cr, haply mute, 
Blows out his brains upon the 
flute!” : ’ . 

If Miss Baker had it on her 
chest to present us with the 
social problem of clerkhood, 
she might have claimed qur 
better gratitude by suggesting 
a. remedy that should begin 
at home— and stay there.^ 

0. S. 

' , Snubbed. -■ . 

• “Halley’s comet was visible in 
the eastern heavens for the first 
time this morning. The Govein- 
ment Astro omer stated, however, 
.tliat no official cognisance had 
been taken of its arrival. ”—/?2/duri/ 
Daily Telegraph, ’ . 

If the' comet has any spirit | 
it will go back again, ' | 

Extract^ from letter of a I 
native clerk;„in. India* “Hum- i 
hly request leave of absence 
.iri.tliat I have been* sadly be- j 
reaved of a friend’s wife.” 


Fashionable Intelligence. 

“The many friends of Cedric Toughy will 


“In Salisbury, Rhodesia, last year there was 
only one day without sunshine.”— DaiZt/ Paper, 


Intuition. 
‘Old and New Japan'. . 


. is written hy 






Mother {hi»truet’,nQ litOe daughter to peel potatoes). “Be aiBEFOL to obt the eyes oct, Biddy. I oboe know’d or a swobd-swallowek 

WAS CHOKED WIV THE EYE OF A TATER.'’ ) . vx a ovyual. ovYAi.LVWJ.K 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerlis,) 


Thebe ought to be a statutory limit to the competence 
of heroes. Maimbaitt of Vacqueims was the most inspired 
and sweetest - voiced troubadour of his contemporary 
Provence; that much is permissible. He was also the 
most handsome youth of his time ; that, too, may be for- 
given him. He was a knight infallible and invincible in 
the joust ; here is matter for complaint. He was further 
a model of chaste demeanour, not to be led astray by 
amorous chatelaines, proof against the open offers of 
Bellisenda, most attractive of them all; the thing is be- 
coming intolerable. Add to all this the last remaining virtue 
of modesty, intense almost to the point of oppressiveness, 
and you have a grave public scandal, a crying need for a 
redistribution of merits. For the res^, I found The Severed 
Mantle (Methuen) a charming book. Its plot, based on 
the paragon's search for the perfect love, is too vague to 
summarise, and not sufficiently memorable to reproduce 
in extenso. The author in his preface as good as confesses 
that: he thinks little better of it than I. What we both 
like so much is its theme. have tried,” says 

I William. Lindsey, to picture Provence in the time of the 
troubadours, to show the land of the nightingale and rose 


when Idealism reigned supreme, with Love, Joy and Song 
her counsellors.” He has succeeded, say 1. Indeed, he 
carried me body and soul into Prance and Italy of the- 
twelfth century, and left me thinking of Avignon and 
Ventimiglia as homes of music, the tourney and romance, I 
instead of tiresome stations where officials wake me up to ' 
demand my ticket or my keys. I 


I Many books have been written recalling pilgrimages in 
the footsteps of Charles Dickens and some of his immortal 
creations. In Bamhles with an American (Mills and 
Boon) Christian Tearle . has achieved the distinction 
of producing one of the worst. Had he been content 
to tread the old familiar ways, more or less modestly 
describing his impressions, it would have been exacting to 
expect anything new; but the book might have been 
devoid of irritation. Mr. Tearle invents the machinery 
of a pert, self-satisfied London solicitor and a client from 
Chicago, “ whose countenance, though remotely suggestive 
of the Bed Indian type, was refined and gracious ; his 
■more than fifty winters have dried him up nather than 
aged him, and his tall form was spare and willowy.” This 
person, who apparently cannot be described in a single 
tense, is in the habit of producing from his waistcoat 
pocket a sheaf of notes containing extracts from Forster’s 
Life of Dickens and other accessible works. With this in 
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ri-iAPlVAPiA which began before the American Civil 

CHAKIVARIA. War.” A sex which is capable of such 

The Bradford Chamber of Commerce dogged perseverance and resolution as 
is exhibiting at the Brussels Exhibition this is bound to go far. 
a series of tableaux illustrating our u; o; 

worsted industry. We fear, however, t r l ^ T i. r 
that foreigners are too well informed , ^ contents of a Magazine 

dovotcd to the interosts of the home, 


nowadays to believe that only one of our 
industries has been worsted. (Note. — 
This jeib d'esprit dates from the time of 
Job’s comforters.) 

An American gentleman who visited 
Paris at Whitsuntide^ failed absolutely 


AIM APPEAL. 

The following Bound Eobin has, we 
understand, been received at Bow 
Street : — 

To the Magistrate^ Bow Street, 
Dear Sir, — We the undersigned Old 


we notice the foUo^g Item:-" Our offenders have a request to make, 
New Baby What is it like. We can ^hich we trust you will consider in the 
guess the real answer quite easily, but jg proffered. For some 


we dare not say it^aloud. years past we have been in the habit 

of riding from Bow Street to Holloway 
Two more men appeared the other day and other places in Black Maria, as 


to unravel the omnibus system, and is I in the police-court for being concerned i every self-respecting lawbreaker must 


said to be still standing outside 
a shop which exhibits a notice, 

“ Stoppage^'' wondering why the 
blamed things won’t draw up. 

Mr. John Clay, of Chicago, 
is about to undertake the mas- 
tership of the North Northum- 
berland Hunt, and the hounds 
are said to be terrified lest 
someone shall give them the 
sobriquet of “ The Potted Dogs.” 

A skating rink was opened at 
Chichester last week. It is the 
first place of amusement the 
town has had since the abolition 
of the old theatre more than 
half a century ago, and well- 
informed persons are requested 
not to teir the simple-minded 
inhabitants that rlnking is now 
out of date. ,j. ... 

Outward appearances mean 
nothing,” says Judge Emden; 

nowadays they are more mis- 
leading, than ever.” Dishonest 
people with criminal faces are 
of the opinion that this ^reat 
truth cannot be too widely circu- 
lated. , 1 . . 1 . 

The coquettish straw roofs on 
the buildings in the Japanese* 

















**I SUPPOSE you’re one of those idiots THiT TOUGH WET 
PAINT TO SEE IF IT ’S DRY ? ” 

“No, I’m not. I TOUGH it to see if it’s wet.” 


be prepared to do some day or 
other; and the police and gaol 
attendants will bear us out when 
we say that we have done our 
best to be cheerful on the ride 
and have behaved ourselves like 
gentlemen and ladies. 

But, Sir, although we are 
prepared to go on doing our best, 
we think the time has come‘for 
a change. Look at the progress of 
science all around us. Look at 
the aeroplanes flying the Chan- 
nel and the Marconi wireless 
system; look at the cinemato- 
scope ^nd colour photography. 
Most of all, look at the im- 
provements in traction; which 
brings us to our point, and that 
is, as we humbly submit, that 
the moment has arrived for Bow 
Street to fall into line with other 
high-class establishments and 
substitute petrol for horses. In 
other words, what we want and 
what we believe we are entitled 
to have, is a motor Black Maria. 

The advantages are easily 
enumerated and are all on your 
side — 

(1) We should get there 
quicker. 

(2) In busy times one engine 
would cost less than two horses. 

(3) In slack times, when there 


Village at Shepherd’s Bush have been in a safe robbery. It really looks as if was nothing doing, the engine would 
greatly admired by lady visitors. There there is no such thing as an absolutely not be eating its head off. 
are dreadful rumours that a few smart safe robbery. ,j. We are ready to disregard the con- 

people have bought options on them ^ " sideration that by performing the ride 

for next season’s headgear. We had no idea what a powerful more rapidly we should have more time 


for next season’s headgear. We had no idea what a powerful more rapidly we should have more time 

(and old-established) institution is in prison. We do not want more time 
Professor Adolphus Wagner con- Lloyd's Begister until we came across in prison, but we are proud of Bow 

siders that the immense hats now in in a book, the other day, a reproduc- Street and jealous of its good name, 

vogue for women are a sign of decad- tion of a painting by Mr. Beangwyn and we don't like to see it lagging 

ence. We do not agree with the which bore the following title: — “Queen behind like this. 


with the which bore the following title : — “ Queen behind like this. 


Professor. On the contrary, we remark Elizabeth going on board the Golden Accept, Sir, our apologies if we have 
with satisfaction the modern growth of Hind (By kind permission of the Com- been too presumptuous or too long; and 


that courage which is prepared to face mittee of Lloyd's Begistery 
any ridicule in a noble cause. 

“Miss Emily Srown,” we read in A”®®' " 

one of our well-informed newspapers, f>ookselerss op. 

“has married Norman Provost, at Life of Cobden 

Stamford, Conn., after a courtship Eeduced to Is. 9d. 


believe us to be, Yours faithfully, 
[Here folloio ten signat%ms\ 


“Mammoth Bemains at Filey,” 

, Daily News. 

As long as it does, we don’t mind. 


?OL. oxxxvirr. 


z 
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TO MY LADY ROSEMARY. 

[Note. — Rosemary, from ros Tnarinus ^ dew of 
the sea. The name is - here used to signify 
the Unseizable, though the author admits that 
he has not had an opportunity of consulting 
the famous specialist, M. Maeterlinck, as to 
the propriety of this symbol.] 

; My Eosemary, or sea-dew 
(Observe the note above), 

How very much I need you 
When I indite of love 1 
You are to me a mental prop, 
j A sort of guiding star, 

And, but for you, my brain would drop 
Some distance under par. 

Precisely as the tom-tit 
r (I take a simple type), 

' Without a theme to prompt it, 
Neglects to tune his pipe. 

So it would be with this poor breast ; 

Without you, I should hush 
My twittering larynx, orj at best, 
Throw off the saddest slush. 

Yours are the feet I follow ; 

Your beauty, none but yours, 

■ Gan fill, in me, the hollow 
That Nature so abhors ; 

And, if to other lips and eyes 
I turn a rhyme or two 
For courtesy or exercise, 

I mean it all for you. 

Some women I could mention 
Might easily have erred, 

Misreading my intention, 

Taking me at my word ; 

But you, thank Heaven, are not of such, 
Not of their foolish brand 
Who miss the light Platonic touch. 

And never understand. 

I speak as if I knew you, 

But that is not the case ; 

Merely my thoughts pursue you 
Content with just the chase ; 

I may not realise my dream. 

Not in this tearful Vale, 

But anyhow I have a Theme 
When other topics fail. 

Hnlike the sailor^s Nancy 
Palpable on the quay, 

You flit through realms of fancy, 

Dew of a fairy sea ; 

And I may safely sing and sing 
Your charms that cannot pall, 
Because you are The Perfect Thing, 
A7id dorCt exkt at all ^ 

0. S. 


Conscription, 

We draw the attention of middle-aged 
spinsters to the cheering statement of 
a witness before the Divorce Oom- 
mission that “ he would make it com- 
pulsory for everybody to be married at 
a registry office.” 


THE TARIFF THAT WAS REFORMED. 

Thebe was once (there was indeed) 
a Commercial Traveller who believed 
some things (not, of course, all) that he 
was told. There was also a Firm which, 
because it was an American firm, was 
the Greatest Eeady-made Clothes Firm 
in the world. The beautiful suits, which 
the Firm sold wholesale to the retail 
tradesmen, were eventually bought 
by lucky and grateful individuals at 
20 dollars apiece. Sometimes there 
was a iscount for cash, but that dis- 
count was always small even for a 
discount, and as often as not a little 
bit was added on to the price before 
the little bit was knocked off. In the 
end the individual paid his 20 dollars, 
whether he knew it or not, and his 
friends, relations, female admirers, and 
business acquaintances never failed to 
hazard a guess that that suit was a very, 
very beautiful suit and darned cheap at 
the price. 

The Firm sent the Traveller forth to 
book orders, warning him that the 
retailers were a rapacious class and 
that the suits could not be made with 
profit at less than 15 dollars. That 
price was to be the minimum he should 
accept in booking orders. There need 
be no maximum. Thus instructed, the 
Traveller set forth and, after some 
negotiations of a minor sort, he came 
to a Big City, where he was offered an 
order for 600 suits at 14 dollars apiece. 
'‘Your offer,” he said^ “is an absurd 
one. It leaves no margin of profit for 
the firm.” Nevertheless, after a long 
argument, consisting of false deduc- 
tions from inaccurate facts, he was per- 
suaded to wire to his Firm. The Firm 
wired back, not after the manner of 
men incurring a heavy loss, “Accept 
offer.” 

At the next Big City he was offered 
an order for 700 suits at 13 dollars 
apiece. “We may,” he said, “sell 
suits at cost price, but we are not 
philanthropists.” Yet, upon wiring for 
instructions, he was again told to accept, 
and no mention made of philanthropy. 
And so, as he passed from Big City to 
Bigger City, the price fell from 13 to 
12, from 12 to 11, and from 11 to 10 
dollars, and all the while his private 
letters from home continued to refer 
to the Members of the Firm as pros- 
perous, well-dressed, overfed men, very 
happy and given to continuous smiling. 
Finally, when in the Biggest City of 
all he received instructions (unaccom- 
panied by foul language or even mild 
complaint) to accept an order for 
1,000 suits at 8 dollars apiece, he walked 
out into the street in a mizmaze and 
y^-as run oyer by a car. 


The hospital doctors said his case 
was hopeless and asked him if he had 
any last wish he would like to mention, 
supposing , that he might have some 
domestic affair with which he would 
like them to deal. “ Wire to the Firrri,” 
said the Traveller, “ and ask them to 
tell a dying man, who won’t give the 
show away, what is the lowest price 
they really would take for those there 
twenty-dollar suitings.” 


Signs of the Times. 

Declining Reverence for Potentates. 

“ Master of the HoRSE.—Fresli smart man, 

recently twelve years with Prince ; would 

entertain financial interest in any similar small 
concern where his abilities could be utilised to 
advantage.” — Advt. in “ The Glohe.^* 

It is only fair to Lord Granaiio to state 
that he knows nothing of the adver- 
tisement. 

“ A doctor, caPed as a witness, expressed the 
opinion'that alcohol tal en regularly' in small 
quantities is much more dangei'ous ttian when 
taken in larger quantities at frequent intervals.” 

Sunday Chronicle’. 

However, as there is no conceivable 
opinion (idiotic or otherwise) which 
some , doctor has not expressed, we 
shall continue to take our weekly glaU 
of elderberry wine in preference to tfie 
more healthy half-hourly basin of gii^ 

“N. PiLBURY (»'^outhwark).— 1. We prejer 
Brawn, ii. Arnold Warren, the Derby*.hhe 
Cricketer, is not Ben Warren, the Chelsea foot- 
baller .” — Athleiie A eics. | 

Additional Anstoers : — 1. There ’s a 
good deal to be said for Pressed Beef. 
2. Nor is he Arnold Ward, the Mem- 
ber for Watford. 


“The rate of infantile mortality last year was 
11 per thousand below that of the previous 
year, and was lower than in any year on record. 
Nolhiiii? could be more satisfactory.” — WesL^ 
mineter Gazette. * 

With great respect, we beg to differ. 
We have worked it out, and believe 
that 12 would have been “more satis- 
factory.” 

“In the front of the vestibule is a window which 
can be raised on December 28, 1908, and April 
14, 1910, while lowered .” — Glasgow Herald. ‘ 

As luck would have it, we were out of 
Glasgow on both those occasions. 

“The dancing eeason is upon us, and to 
quote the pentiy-a-liner the ‘light fantastic 
toe is,’ etc., etc .” — Buenos Aires Standard, 

“Milton! thou shouldst be living at 
this hour.” 

From the Marriage Column of the 
Yorkshire Observer : — 

“ Boyce—Boys.” 

i Ah, well, Boyce will be Boys. 
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^‘QUANTUM MUTATUS AB ILLO . . 

[Halley’s Comet lias proved a "bitter disappointment. All that could 
be seen of it in most parts of the world was an insignificant object, 
fainter than an ordinary star, surrounded by a slight filmy haze.] 

Celestial vagabond, you 've come at last, 

Preceded by long columns of advertisement 

That told us, pointing to your lurid past. 

That by your visit some unlooked-for hurt is meant. 

We took your splendours willingly on trust, 

I And read religiously those chatty articles 

In which expectant scientists discussed 
The composition of your caudal particles. 

And now we Ve seen you in the flesh ; but, oh, 

The bitter tale of Time’s relentless ravages I 

Candidly speaking, Sir, your present show 

Should not alarm the most untaught of savages. 

Where is that fiery dagger in the sky ” 

That could so thrill the ancients and bamboozle ’em, 

That once (unless the annal-mongers lie) 

Spoke far from comfortably to Jerusalem ? 

Where is that blaze that hovered o’er the ship 
Of Conquering Bill when, gazing at the heavens, he 
, Discerned a helpful omen for the trip 

That landed him one fateful morn at Pevensey ? 

Must we believe that you are getting old 

And past your work? Or have you been meandering, 

Since last we saw you, in some amorous fold, 

With countless bright-eyed planet-loves philandering? 


Or, dallying in some Eum-and-Milky Way, 

Or where the Three Stars make one chronic night of it, 
Have you come staggering from the festal fray 
Back to the Sun, but blinking at the sight of it ? 

Go, seek some skilled physician of the skies 
And tell him what an awful state your head is in ; 
Show him your furry tongue, your bleary eyes. 

And drain a brimming bumper of his medicine. 

Then do another seventy-five years’ slope ; 

And when your health is in its normal state — ^if I’ve 
The fortune to be living still — I hope 
I To see you quite yourself in 1985. 

I “.An incident wliicli shows the continental temperament took place 
I quite recently, when it is said that a large crowd which assembled in a 
public square at Turin to look for the new comet grew so impatient when 
I it did not appear that they began to kiss .” — Townsville Evening Star, 

Townsville (Queensland) is not, as you might think from 
its name, a river or a mountain, but a city. And what 
it doesn’t know about the “Continental temperament” it 
can guess. 

“At the Hippodrome Mile. Olga Preobrajenskaia is supported by 
twenty other dancers .” — Illustrated London Neivs. 

Now at the Coliseum there are moments when M. Theodore 
Kosloep supports Mile. Baldina all by himself. But then 
she hasn’t such a big name. | 

“The high-collar (says the ‘Globe* fashion writer) is quite gone, 
and every dress must end at the base of the throat .” — Yorkshire 
Evening Post. 

Which, really, is just about where you would expect it 
to begin. 
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GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

“We live in stirring times,” said 
Charles as he folded up his paper. 
“ Eoosevblt has received a degree at 
Cambridge ” 

“ That 's nothing. So have I,” inter- 
rupted Algernon. 

“ Edwardes Square is in a state of 
siege, Northamptonshire has made a 
record score of three hundred, and The 
Daily Mail publishes a special article 
urging the young men of England to 
emigrate.” 

“ Is it called ‘ The Plight from Free 
Trade ’ ? ” asked Algernon innocently. 

“ That was last week — how very old- 
fashioned you are, Algernon. By the 
way, do you realise that there must 
have been a meeting at Cambridge 
yesterday as noteworthy as that be- 
tween Livingstone and Stanley, and 
that the papers say nothing about it ? ” 

“ I remember when I met my credi- 
tors for the first time 

“I refer to the historic meeting 
between Colonel Theodore Eoosevelt 
and Mr. A. C. Benson. What volumes 
they must have had to impart to each 
other after all these years 1 What a 
comparing of copy-books ! How very, 
very plain the obvious must have 
become after they had thrashed it out 
together 1 ” 

“It reminds me of my efforts to 
bring Henry Jambs and Bart Kennedy 
together,” said Algernon. “ I wanted 
them to collaborate in a novel, but 
there was a little difficulty. Henry 
suggested that they should write alter- 
nate sentences, but Bartholomew 
thought that he ought to be allowed 
thirty-eight to every one of Henry’s. 
So it fell through.” 

“I always suspect Bart of being 
Bradshaw, and James of drawing up 
leases and things for solicitors ; but I 
may be wrong.” 

“ Of course,” said Algernon magnani- 
mously, “ it ’s very easy to rag Eoose- 
vblt, but if one goes about making 
speeches all over the world one can’t 
say anything very new each time.” 

“ On the other hand, it is quite possible 
only to make one speech, and yet for 
that one to be very old.” 

“ I suppose I ’ve got to hear about 
it,” said Algernon resignedly. 

' “ You have. It was at my private 
school. We had what was called an 
Impromptu Debate ; each boy in turn 
drew a subject out of a hat and ad- 
dressed the school upon it.” 

“ Upon the hat ? ” 

“ Upon the subject. I drew ‘ Gym- 
nastics^’ and stood up absolutely speech- 
I Jess ; , until the boy next to me, who 
'thought he knew what‘ Im-prompt-u’ 
I meant, jwell, he — er — whispered 


to me, ‘Gymnastics strengthens the 
muscles.’ So I said very distinctly, 

‘ Gymnathticth thtrengthenth the muth- 
leth,* and sat down with the air of one 
who has disposed of the question.” 

“ How interesting. Did they give 
you one good mark for neatness ? ” 

“I’m not quite sure. I rather fancy 
the whole school had potted meat for 
tea .... I did tell you, didn’t I, that 
Northamptonshire had made three hun- 
dred ? An episode for the Northampton 
Pageant of 2,000 a.d.” 

“Yes, but think of th6 Kensington 
Pageant of 2,000 a.d. ‘ Episode VIII. — 
The Battle of Edwardes Square. The 
Mayor of Kensington leads his troops 
to victory with the battle-cry “A Philli- 
more ! ” Major Derry’s retreat. Gal- 
lant sortie by Captain Toms.’ They ’re 
sure to get it all wrong.” 

“ I wish I lived in Edwardes Square,” 
sighed Charles. “Or Marloes Eoad, or 
near the Mayor, or absolutely anywhere 
within a walk of Edwardes Square. Oh, 
how I ’d stare and stare and stare! ” 

“It’s very rude to stare,” said 
Algernon. “But your little song re- 
minds me of something. I don’t know 
if you ever happen to talk about me to 
any of our friends ” 

“Never. I think it would bore 
them.” 

“ Well, if my name should happen 
to come up ” 

“ It ’s all right, we should laugh it 
off somehow.” 

“ I wish you ’d say that when you 
first knew me I had a house in Edwardes 
Square. Because I’ve been telling 
everybody that I used to live there. I 
find it gives one a sort of position.” 

“ Is that quite as true as — as some 
of the things you say ? ” 

“It isn’t a question of truth, but a 
question of manners. You know that 
story of you and Lord Eosebeby ? ” 

“ You mean that one about the 
pheasant, when he and I ” 

“Yes. Well, whenever I tell that 
story I always tell it as of me and 
Lord Eosebeby. It seems such im- 
pertinence to drag your name into a 
story told to somebody who has never 
seen you and has expressed no desire 
to hear about you. I can’t insist on 
introdudng my stray friends to every- 
j body I meet.” 

“I may be your friend, though I 
shall have to re-consider the matter 
seriously after what you have just told 
me ; but I am certainly not stray. 
And anyhow, what have these dredgings 
from the past got to do with Edwardes 
Square?” 

“Why,” said Algernon, “there is 
such an intimate note about the little 
stories of the Square which I tell, that 
they can only be assigned to some 


resident who knows every stone and 
blade and leaf in the place. And, as I 
object to dragging an absolute stranger 
into a private conversation for no better 
reason than that he lives at Edwardes 
Square, I have to assign them to my- 
self.” 

“ Overcome as I am by your con- 
fession,” said Charles, “ I have still 
strength left to ask you, who is the 
resident at Edwardes Square whose 
stories you are stealing ? ” 

“ In this case,” said Algernon, “ no- 
body ; I make them all up myself.” 

A. A. M. 


THE PENINSULA. 

[The second crossing of the Channel in a 
monoplane, this time by M. de Lesseps,- has 
revived the painful reflection th'it England 
is no longer an island.] 

So you are spoofed again, Poseidon 1 
The barrier of bounding blue 
That Drake and Frobisher relied on. 
That satisfied a Nelson’s view 
(How much there was Horatio never 
knew 1) — 

This has been vaulted twice. The 
tripper, 

Eoturning from Dieppe or Eome, 

No more shall murmur (o’er his kipper) 
About “ the sanctity of home, 

The shores of England padlocked by 
the foam 1 ” 

The Cockney, when he eyes the billows, 
Shall cease to feel his ancient trust 
In men with hides like armadillos 
(The triple bronze and oaken crust), 
Who simply rule the deep because 
they must. 

What boots it that our fleets are whop- 

And Dreadnought types the ocean 
gird, 

If aviators keep on popping 
Across the Channel like a bird ? 

This is the second time the thing ’s 
occurred. 

In vain we arm the island fences 
With sea-dogs, in the place of spikes, 
For when this sort of joke commences 
We need another brand of tykes 
To hold the Olympian trough, the 
airy dykes. 

Where we shall get them from I know 
not; 

Whether a breed of boyish scouts 
With angel wings (instead of bow knot) 
Shall ease Britannia of her doubts 
And stir the pathless air with eldritch 
shouts,— 

Or something else; but one thing’s 
needed, 

The ocean bulldog to assist, 

When iron walls are superseded 
And boundaries are mainly mist : 
Sky-terriers of England, please enlist 1 
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THE EQUALISER. 

I WAS struck by his crafty little face 
and the interest which he showed in 
'my friend’s conversation. My friend 
was talking about the difficulty of 
getting level with life : with the people 
yrho charge too much, and with bad 
management generally; the subject 
having been started by a long wait 
outside the junction, which made our 
train half-an-hour late. 

How,” my friend had said, are we 
ever going to get back the value of this 
half-hour? My time is worth two 
guineas an hour ; and I have now lost 
a guinea. How am I to be recouped ? 
The railway company takes my money 
for a train which they say will do the 
journey between 11.15 and 12.6, and I 
make my plans accordingly. It does 
not get in till 12.36, and all my plans 
are thrown out. Is it fair that I am 
not recompensed ? Of course not. 
They have robbed me. How am I to 
get equal with them? ” 

So he rattled on, and the little cun- 
ning eyes opposite us became more 
cunning and glittering. 

After my friend had left, the little 
man spoke to me. 

Why didn't he take something ? ” 
he asked. 

“ What do you mean ? ” I said. 

“ Something from the carriage, to 
help to make up ? ” he said. “ The 
window-strap for a strop, for instance ? 
It ’s not worth a guinea, of course, but 
it ’s something, and it would annoy the 
company.” 

“ But he wasn’t as serious as that,” 
I said. 

“ Oh, he’s one of them that talks but 
doesn’t act. I’ve no patience with 
fhem, I always get some, if not all, 
of my money back.” 

“ How ? ” I asked. 

‘^Well, suppose it's a restaurant, 
where I have to wait a long time and 
then get only poor food. I calculate to 
what extent I’ve been swindled and 
act 'accordingly. A spoon or two, or 
possibly a knife, will make it right. I 
am scrupulously honest about it.” He 
drew himself up proudly. 

“ If it ’s a theatre,” he went on, “ and 
I consider my time has been wasted, I 
take the opera-glasses home with me. 
You know those in the sixpenny boxes ; 
I've got opera-glasses at home from 
nearly every theatre in London.” 

“ No I ” I said. 

‘‘Eeally,” he replied, “I’m not 
joking. I never joke. You tell your 
friend when you see him next. Perhaps 
it will make him more reasonable.” 


A LAST WORD ON HaLLET’s.— N o 
further comet is needed. 


THE EIEST FISHERMAN. 

Beside a vast and primal sea 
A solitary savage he. 

Who gathered for his tribe’s rude need 
The daily dole of raw sea-weed. 

He watched the great tides rise and fall, 
And spoke the truth — or not at all ! 

Along the awful shore he ran 
A simple pre-Pelasgian ; 

A thing primeval, undefiled, 
Straightforward as a little child, — 


Until one morn he made a grab 
And caught a mesozoic crab 1 

Then — ^told the tribe at close of day 
A bigger one had got away 1 

From him have sprung (I own a bias 
To ways the cult of rod and fly has) 
All fishermen — and Ananias I 


Colonial Preference. 

Seen in a shop window at Montreal : 
Oh Vend Ioi | Prices reduced 

i I 25 TO 30 

Demi Peix | . Pee Cent. 
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AVE, C/ESAR! 

Full in the splendour of this morning hour, 

With tramp of men and roll of muffled druffls, 

In what a pomp and pageantry of power, 

Borne to his grave, our lord, King Edwaed, comes! 

In flashing gold and high magnificence, 

Lo, the proud cavalcade of comrade Kings, 

Met here to do the dead King reverence. 

Its solemn tribute of affection brings. 

Heralds and Pursuivants and Men-at-arms, 

Sultan and Paladin and Potentate, 

Scarred Captains who have baffled war’s alarms 

And Courtiers glittering in their robes of state, 

All in their blazoned ranks, with eyes cast down, 

Slow pacing in their sorrow pass along 

Where that which bore the sceptre and the crown 
Cleaves at their head the silence of the throng. 

And in a space behind the passing bier, 

Looking and longing for his lord in vain, 

A little playmate whom the King held dear, 

Caesar, the terrier, tugs bis silver chain 1 

* 

Hail, Caesar, lonely little Caesar, hail I 

Little for you the gathered Kings avail. 

Little you reck, as meekly past you go, 

Of that solemnity of formal woe. 

In the strange silence, lo, you prick your ear 

For one loved voice, and that you shall not hear. 

So when the naonarchs with their bright array 

Of gold and steel and stars have passed away, 

When, to their wonted use restored again, 

All things go duly in their ordered train, 

You shall appeal at each excluding door, 

Search through the rooms and every haunt explore ; 
From lawn to lawn, from path to path pursue 

The well-loved form that still escapes your view. 

At every tree some happy memories rise 

To stir your tail and animate your eyes, 

And at each turn, with gathering strength endued, 
Hope, still frustrated, must be still renewed. 

How should you rest from your appointed task 

Till chance restore the happiness you ask, 

Take from your heart the burden, ease your pain, 

And grant you to your master’s side again, 

Proud and content if but you could beguile 

His voice to flatter and his face to smile ? 

Caesar, the kindly days may bring relief ; 

Swiftly they pass and dull the edge of grief. 

You too, resigned at last, may school your mind 

To miss the comrade whom you cannot find, 

Never forgetting, but as one who feels 

The world has secrets which no skill reveals. 
Henceforth, whate’er the ruthless fates may give, 

You shall be loved and cherished while you live. 

Eeft of your master, little dog forlorn, 

To one dear mistress you shall now be sworn,"' 

And in her queenly service you shall dwell. 

At rest with one who loved your master well. 

And she, that gentle lady, shall control 

The faithful kingdom of a true dog’s soul. 

And for the past’s dear sake shall still defend 

Caesar, the dead King’s humble little friend. 

E. C. L. 

^ It has been amioimced that Csesar will henceforth he cared for by 
the Queen-Mother. 

the old gentleman. 

I CAN hardly describe to you the queer shock of surprise 
it gave me to meet him — after all these years. Of course, 
in a vague way I had always expected it, as a thing that 
was pretty well certain to take place ^ some time or other. i 
I had even gone so far as to form an idle picture of what 
he would probably be like ; a flattering picture, I see now, 
wherein a venerable and almost patriarchal benevolence 
was choicely blended with the good-humoured sagacity of 
the philosopher. As I say, the idea of our meeting was 
one for which I was not altogether unprepared. But to i 
find myself at last actually in the same room with him— 

I think I could have encountered the Pope of Eome with 
less emotion 1 

The manner of it was thus. I was calling that afternoon 
upon Marjorie’s Aunt. Not that the fact of Her being 
Marjorie’s Aunt had anything to do with my visit. So far 
from it, indeed, that until about halfway through the call I 
was even unaware of Her very existence in that capacity. 
There were, however, a thousand reasons why I should 
call upon Her which (in view of what happened later) need 
not now detain us. , 

Anyway, at one point in the conversation She said, 
smiling, 

‘‘I don’t think you ’ve met my little niece, Marjorie?” 

I admitted the misfortune. 

‘‘She’s the funniest little person!” said my hostess, 
smiling again (I am obliged to mention this ; in my place 
you would understand why), “and keeps us all in fits. 
She ’s staying here at present.” 

“Indeed! ” I said, thinking about something else, 

“ Yes, I hope she ’ll come in before you go. She ’s so 
delightfully quaint about the people she sees in’ the street. 
She’s only seven, you know.” 

“ Of course,” I said heartily. 

“ Only yesterday,” continued Marjorie’s Aunt, “ she con- 
vulsed the household with a really wonderful piece of 
acting. You know how windy it was? Well, if you’d 
seen her imitation of an old gentleman running after his 
hat! I do hope she’ll get back in time to do it for 
you 1 ” 

I said at once and fervently that nothing could give me 
greater pleasure. It was a lie, but I said it. Honestly 
speaking, the prospect bored me. Even then, before I had 
any suspicion that the subject of the promised performance 
was tlm Old Gentleman himself. (Perhaps, to avoid mis- 
apprehension, I ought rather to have called him my Old 
Gentleman.) However — 

“ I know it would appeal to you,” said Marjorie’s Aunt. 

“ You have such a keen sense of humour.” 

And then, before we could discuss this really interesting 
topic for more than a few precious minutes — 

“Why, here is Marjorie,” exclaimed her Aunt, to niy 
extreme disappointment, as the door opened. 

I am prepared to accept Marjorie’s ago at seven years, 
as stated. She gave me further the impression of con- 
sisting largely of white fluff, balanced upon a pair of black 
silk legs slightly too long for her. But I may be prejudiced. 

“Well, darling,” She said (not Marjorie, of course). 

“ Had a nice walk ? Come and say ‘ How-do-you-do ? ’ to 
Mr. Smith.” 

Marjorie came forward at once. She may be an obedient 
child, but her smile is not a patch on her Aunt’s. 

She did not say, “How-do-you-do? ” She said, speaking 
very distinctly, “I saw you in the street yesterday. You j 
didn’t see me. You did look funny running after your i 
hat ! ” 

So that is how I first met the Old Gentleman. 
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WHAT CAMBEIDGB MAY 
EXPECT. 

{Ati Aniieipatorn Review jrom “ The Dally 
Donald, Nov. 5, 1910,) 

Cambridge, like Oxford, is a many- 
facetted gem, and while other writers 
have dwelt on its spiritual and intellec- 
tual charms it has been reserved for 
Mr. Frank Screeverin his Chatter from 
Cambridge Gommonrooms to reveal to us 
a wholly unsuspected but none the less 
delightful aspect of his Alma Mater. 

Good as he is in other respects, Mr. 
Screever is at his best in his accounts 
of the vagaries of those members of the 
University who afterwards became 
distinguished members of the Church. 
Truly exquisite are the account of the 
collection of door-knockers made by 
Milton in his unregenerate days, and 
the humorous but little-known sonnet 
to his ‘"gyp,” which begins : — 

“Jenkins, of frowsy parents howsler son.” 

The episode of Milton's rustication, 
a^ain, is told with a minute particu- 
larity which is quite bewitchingly 
sloppy. Anyone can write of dons and 


deans in their official and ceremonial 
aspects, but to present a true picture 
of them in mufti, or in the delicious 
dishevelment consequent on prolonged 
potations of audit ale or '34: port — that 
is a task which calls for the tasteful 
and alluring pen of Mr. Screever. For, 
after all, these are the things that 
matter — not class lists or prizes or the 
cloistral seclusion of the student, but 
strings of jolly stories revealing the com- 
mon humanity that pulsates below 
the mortar-board and palpitates beneath 
the gown. So Mr. Screever, with a 
sure instinct, tells us about Erasmus 
and the tobacconist’s daughter; why 
Gray was ducked in the Cam; how 
many men Todhuntbr invited to share 
a bottle of grocer’s sherry when he be- 
came Senior Wrangler; whyWHEWBLL 
threw Lightfoot out of the window ; 
how Gray climbed back into Peter- 
house after attending a masked ball at 
Audley End ; and what Thompson (the 
Master of Trinity) said after reading 
Mr. Hall Caine’s first novel. On all 
these points Mr. Screever is mar- 
vellously well informed, and, addressing 
himself primarily and frankly to an 


audience who want not archaeology 
but apocryphal anecdotes, he caters 
for their needs with an assiduity and 
irrelevance that are truly and wholly 
admirable. Books like these are the 
great lubricants of life. As a noble 
master of unction has beautifully put 
it, they oleaginise the bearings of our 
horribly complex mental machinery.” 
Only a gownsman and a man of super- 
lative taste and good feeling could 
have given us that memorable vignette 
of the late Professor Cayley’s first 
experience of a safety razor. 

Extract from the Closer Settlement 
(Amendment) Act, 1909, of New South 
Wales. 

“ Where the value so determined is greater 
til an the amount of the offer or valuation 
referred to in paragi-aph (a), but is less than 
the amount of tlie claim of the owner a^resaid, 
the Grown shall pay to the owner as cos's the 
amount to be fixed by multiplying the owner’s 
taxed costs by a fraction of which the numer- 
ator is the amount by which the value determined 
by the court exceeds the offer or valuation afore- 
said, and the denominator is the difference 
between the amount of the claim of the owner 
and the amount of the said offer or valuation.” 
Now, whose idea was that ? 
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CONSULTING THE ORACLE. 

Artemis (gazing into the eryUal). “I see rolling downs— cro\yds ~ POLicE—nousES. TiiP.Y AUK uacing. The houskh round ttik rend 
THE JOCKEYS LASH THEM. ThEY NEAR THE POST — TWO LEAD NECK AND NECK — A DEAD HEAT —NO— ONE OF THEM DASHES AHEAD AND WINS ! ’* 

Orient. “Yes, yes, but which? What aue the winner's ooloubs?” 

Artemis. “ Alas. I c.vnnot tell you ! I am colour-blind 1 ” 


MY AEROPLANE. 

I WOULD not be a butterfly; 

I envy not the bird 

The wings that lift him to the sky ; 

I hope to have some by-and-by, 

But that may be deferred. 

Mere wings, for all the poets say, 
Would be more toil than gain ; 

But, when the thing has “ come to stay,” 
! When it 's quite safe, I hope I may 
Possess an aeroplane. 

The stranger beating at my door 
Whom I have cause to shun 

Would not annoy me as before ; 

I should not shiver at the bore 
Or tremble at the dun, 

But lightly to my rooftree spring, 

And on mine airy craft 

Serenely from their presence wing. 

Leaving them there to knock and ring 
Till they were dead or daft. 

And then, to sally far and wide, 

To see, as from a cloud, 


The haunts of Privacy or Pride, 

Places one wants to see inside 
Because it 's not allowed ; 

The grounds about the ducal Hall, 

The parvenu’s abode. 

The park, the palace — most of all 
The nunnery behind the wall. 

So baffling from the road, 

In truth ’twould be a dear delight 
These hidden realms to see ; 

But, oh, it is the secret night 
When the advantages of flight 
Mostly appeal to me. 

There is a certain man I hate. 

With divers plot and plan 
I have schemed early and schemed late, 
Seeking a just and adequate 
Eevenge upon that man. 

Yet one by one they came to naught ; 

Some were too gentle ; some 
Involved the risk of being caught 
(Which wouldn’t do at all) ; I thought 
My chance would never come. 


But now — some night I hope to go 

In one of those machines, 

Armed with a good stout bomb ; and oh, 
Eapture I with any luck I ’ll blow 

That man to smithereens. 

1)um-Dum. 

The Slump in Cricket Enthusiasm. 

Prom The Morning Pont's account of 
the first day of the match between 
Surrey and Oxford University: “The 
weather was fine, but three was only 
a moderate attendance.” If this total 
included The Mor^iing Post's reporter, 
we certainly think that the time is ripe 
for a revival of interest in our great 
national sport. 

“A Loiidoix telegram says that a dispute 
has arisen between the Upi)cr House o£ Par- 
liament and the one down below .’' — Chinese 
Daily Payer. 

We do not know who the gentleman is 
that is here described as “ the one down 
b below,” but we regard the phrase as 
invidious. 
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THE “BACK TO THE LAHD THEATRE.” 

We are in the position of being able 
to announce the decision of a millionaire 
wvpresariOf who for the present wishes 
to remain anonymous, to organise and 
finance a theatrical company on entirely 
new lines. 

The Aldbourne Players are actuated 
by the noble desire of leading our 
urban population back to the sweet 
simplicity of rural life. The nameless 
millionaire is impressed with the neces- 
sity of supplementing this salutary 
process by educating the dwellers in 
remote villages up to the level of the 
most advanced and sophisticated metro- 
politan culture. 

To this end he proposes to send out 
his Missionary Theatre to play the 
most emancipated dramas in villages 
of not more than five hundred in- 
habitants. 

Interviewed by our representative at 
his noble mansion in Park Lane on 
Priday, Mr. X. thus briefly outlined 
his intentions. 

My repertory,” he began, “ includes 
the leading plays of Tolstoi, Ibsen, 


Echegaray, Hauptmann, Sudeemann, 
D’Annunzio and Maeterlinck, all of 
which I propose to present in the 
tongues in which they were originally 
written. As the company embraces 
Kussians, Scandinavians, Spaniards, 
Germans, Frenchmen and Italians, the 
claims of linguistic efficiency will be 
fully met.” 

‘*Will not this involve considerable 
expense ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly. I estimate that my 
salary list alone will come to £10,000 a 
week. Fortunately money is no object, 
and I am prepared to lose £300,000 in 
the first year of my enterprise.” 

How do you propose to find suit- 
able theatres in these small villages ? ” 

Very easily. I have already ordered 
a travelling theatre to be constructed 
capable of accommodating the largest 
audience likely to assemble in any of 
these centres. But even if the attend- 
ance is only a hundred or so I antici- 
pate most valuable results as affecting 
the art of my company. To play 
habitually to large audiences is de- 
moralising. As Gibbon says, solitude 
is the school of genius.” 


“ Will any new plays form part of 
your repertory ? ” 

“Certainly. I have commissioned Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett to write a play on 
the working man. Then I have been 
promised a Burlesque Tragedy by 
Mr. Shaw called King Lear of 
Limerich. I am also in treaty with 
Mr. Eoosevelt for a Homiletic Ex- 
travaganza, and with Mr. Grahame- 
White for a Comedy of the upper air. 

“ Will music enter into your scheme?” 

“Oh, yes ! I have retained the 
services of a German Conductor, 
an orchestra of 100 players, and a 
Eussian Gorps-cle-Ballet headed by 
Mmes. Tchitchikoff, Goremykin, Cerito- 
ski and MM. Bobolinski and Popoff. 
On this alone I expect to lose £15,000 
in the first few months. But, after 
all, wealth has its duties as well 
as its privileges. To inoculate the 
down- trodden victims of our tyrannical 
squirearchy with a tincture of cosmo- 
politan culture is at least a noble 
aspiration, and my scheme has the 
approval, amongst others, of Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. ImbA Kiralfy, Pierre 
Loti and Mr. John Page Hopes.” 
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“ Sir Hugh Mapleson, haronet, gea- A time comes iu the life of every man 1 


“ Sir Hugh Mapleson, haronet, gen- A t 
STORIES FOR SKIPPERS. tleman, and blackguard,” thundered a when 
THE i;egend of grayling towers. voice behind them, “may I show you a 
On the edge of a forest, beyond the remarkable white poppy that grows at ^ “ 0 

fair fringes of which a city’s smoke the far end of the lake iag yi; 

curled like dream-vapours, separated ^ waj^s 


“ Of course,” said Wetherby, breath- 
ing upon the pan and polishing it, “the 
waj^'s of ’igh life ain’t all chocolate 


from a sheet of rush-bordered water by Two shots rang out as one. A night- eclair.” 

three terraces and a sun-dial, its lichened bird rose from the rushes, adding its The maid glanced fretfully from side 
wings facing all points of the compass, weird music to echoing death. Then a to side. Would he never come back ? 

stood Grayling Towers. If the heroic stifled voice hissed, “ Curse you ! ” He had pledged his word that only 

eyes that lined its walls could have had It was Sir Hugh’s voice— the voice of death itself would keep him from her, 
their sight restored to them, they would the blustering braggadocio who, only a but his eyes had twinkled, and she 

scarcely have recognised the corridors few hours previously, amid the knew that if he “got going ’’undisturbed 

through which, generations . . among the left sweets she 






ago, they had been wont 
to roam. Sir Mostyn Merri- 
dale, resplendent on his 
cream palfrey 

And here, in this wood- 
land spot, Gertrude would 
weave her fancies and dream 
, of her deceased ancestors, 

, wondering whether the age 
of chivalry were truly as 
’ dead as they 

: “ Oh,” cried Gertrude, be- 

fore this sudden apparition. 

“ I hope I didn’t frighten 
you,” said the stranger. 
He was a light-headed, 
broad-shouldered man, and 
his honest featui*es twinkled 
with good-nature. 

“Oh, no,” replied Ger- 
trude, blushing despite her- 
self. * ‘ My name is Gertrude 
Merridale. I live with my 
father over at Grayling 
Towers yonder. We are 
giving a big ball to-night. 
Sir Hugh is coming. I hate 
him. I must go.” 

“ Gertrude,” breathed the 
.young man, softly. The 
woods 


Ah, how this handsome jrET 

stranger filled her mind! t 

Downstairs, in the great 1- 

hall to which she must pre- 
sently descend, she would LOVELY 
laugh and sing and do her 
fathers bidding; but her 

heart would he in the woods, — 

beating wildly at memory of that one 


"THE HAIRY I -KNOWS '' 

THESE most curious inhacitamts of Twe 

BRITISH ISLANDS HAVE A LANGUAGE OF THDR mH. 
THEV AFe REGARDED WITH MINGLED FEAR , CONTEMPT 
ANO HATRED BY THE VouTH OFTHE COUNTRY. THEY 
COHVEY THEIR meaning I^Y 0 UEER CABAuSTtC SYMBols/jk 


















VISITORS RE«uefcTti> NftrTo ^ 
IHRitATE ok KNMOY THt OCCVPKNTV 
« OATH'S V!LU«CC. '•CET VOUR ’Am CUT 
ftND CTTHfeJ? PR 0 V 0 <‘ATl'»t AIRS 

not pfeWMITTEO WUHIN A HUHOREO 

- Qf^ TMg . 


LOVELY ENGLAND. SIDE-SHO'WS MERCIFULLY OMITTED 
FROM THE JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 

No. I.— The Pkimeval Village. 


Dealing wilclly at m^iory of that one There he lay, bleeding profusely 
poignant moment. There, across the by the once-white poppy, while his 
lake, rose vapoury visions of a for- rival bent grimlv over his writhing 
gotten past. There, across the lake, form. 


' among the left sweets she 
would have to do all the 
washing up herself. Why 
didn’t Wetherby 

He was pale, but, thank 
God, alive. 

“I have killed Sir Hugh,” 
he said simply. “ I, a 
stranger, have done your 
father’s friend to death. 
What have you to say ? ” 

“Oh, biavo heart,” she 
whispered, croepiug clo.«;e. 
“ Do you think it matters to 
me what you have done or 
who you are? I love you 
for yourself alone.” 

“Joyous hour ! ” ho cried, 
clasping her. “ Now may I 
reveal myself, now that I 
know how you love me. I 
am your cousin, G. M. P. M. 
P. 0. Montmorency I ’’ 

“ Gregory ! ’ ’ she breathed. 
A soft light shone in her 
eyes, as amaze of memories, 
flitting like fairies through 
Lho vapoury vistas of the 
past 


i ^ “Be calm, dear heart,” lie 
! — Im answered. “Your father’s 

W glad. He never really liked 

— ¥ Sir Hugh, and I’m the 

■ I youngest son of his favotir- 

ly' ite sister, though I always 

‘ imagined that he cherished 
an unnatural prejudice 
.u J LD against me. And 1 remind 

him of his mother. How 
mistaken we can bo in these 

good old men, Gertrude.” 

A golden minute passed. It seemed 


flitted faint forms, dim dancers in the 
twilight. There, across the lake 


Suddenly she raised her queenly 


Do you know me at last, Sir Hugh? ” head. “ Do you smell gas ? ” she asked. 


“Great Heavens! Gregory Mostyn 
, Fold Maddox Price Carruthers Mont- 

* Vli’ comd you, how could you ! ” morency 1 ” exclaimed the other, 
medtlie flusbng^rl G. M. F. U. P. 0. Montmorency 

bad, tempting Imtterfly, but I could smiled, for it was indeed he. Then he 
again. Jaughed Sir Hugh, chasing turned and walked rapidly towards 
her round the summer-house. Grayling Towers. 

Uh, cued Gertrude, now thoroughly But a figure rose from the earth and 
suffused, you cad ! followed him ! 


Then he rolled i 


“No. Yes, a little. A lot. Heavens, 
I choke ! The door ’s locked ! Open 
the window ! ” 

She ^ did so, and Sir Hugh’s body. 


rapidly towards 


“You, you!” cried Montmorency, 
stamping on him. 

“Stamp away, stainp away,” gloated 
Sir Hugh. “ The door ’s locked. I ’ve 


Sir Hugh. 
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eaten the key. It’s a drop of eighty 
feet from the window, and we ’ll all be 
asphyxiated.” 

- Gertrude ran round and rofif^d, and 
then swooned . Montmorency fell exactly 
by her side. Sir Hugh crawled over to 
them. A sudden change swept across 
his face. 

“Did I do this? ” he cried, aghast at 
what he saw. “ So young — so fair — so 
tender ! ” 

He stared helplessly around. Then, 
seizing a knife, he planted it in his 
flattened chest 

FOG GOLR 

[Author. When are you going to publish my 
fog story ? 

Editor. Too late. The fog season’s "over. 

Author. Well, why didn’t you imblish it 
during the season? 

Editor. I was waiting for a fog, and there 
weren’t any. 

Author. Perhaps there aren’t ever going to 
be any fogs again. So there’s no sense in 
waiting any longer. 

Editor. Oh, very well.] 

^ For this sport there are three essen- 
tials— a fog, a golf-course, and two 
enthusiastic lunatics. My uncle is 
neither a golf-course nor a fog, but — 
well, every Saturday morning he is 
accustomed to meet his old friend Bolter 
in a round of golf h ouJtrance. Both are 
twenty handicap men, but the affair is 
conducted with the solemnity of a 
championship. The stake, half-a-crown, 
never varies, and forfeit is exacted if 
either combatant is absent. 

One' Saturday he remarked at break- 
fast, “I want you to help me with my 
clubs to-day, my boy,” (My uncle does 
not care for professional caddies. He 
dislikes their manner of smiling, in 
which he traces a supercilious air. Mr. 
Bolter’s must be either a greater nature 
or a more callous one.) 

We were breakfasting by gaslight, 
owing to the thick yellow fog that rolled 
outside the windows. I seldom argue J 
with my uncle, because he does not like 
it, but I looked my amazement. ^ 

“ Yes, yes, I know ! ” he said testily. ^ 
“There is a little mist. Well, it may | 
frighten Bolter into paying forfeit. He 
is five shillings up ! ” 





The fog seemed to have thickened 
when we reached the clubhouse. It 
crept into your eyes and stung. My 
uncle found his clubs, and we groped 
our way towards the first tee. As we 
approached it, a mufl9.ed voice came to 
our ears out of the clinging vapour. 

“I shall wait five minutes more, my 
lad,” it said triumphantly, as though 
-in answer to a prdtest. “After that, I 
shall claim forfeit ! ” 

Two nebulous figures, a large and 
a little one, became discernible. They 


















No, THIS IS NOT THE VICTIM OF A RELENTLESS CuSTOM HoUSE, BUT AN ABSENT-MINDED WrEK- * 
ENDER, WHOSE RETURN TICKET IS SOMEWHERE IN THE SUIT HE WENT DOWN IN. 


resolved into Mr. Bolter and a small, 
red-haired, shivering caddy. At sight 
of each other the faces of my uncle and 
Mr. Bolter fell. It appeared that both i 
had hoped for forfeit. I know that I 
had, and I fancy that the caddy had| 
been clinging to a similar wistful | 
aspiration. 

Our principals bowed coldly to each 
other. Off the golf-course they are old 
and dear friends ; upon it they assiune 
the bearing of duellists. Mr. Bolter took 
the honour. He is the untrammelled 
type of driver that rises slowly upon 
both toes, and then leaves the ground 
altogether at the moment of problemati- 
cal impact with the bah. His whole- 
hearted style tends to variety. Upon 
this occasion chance willed that he 
should hit the missile. 


“It felt straight and clean,” he re- 
marked to his caddy with pleasant 
optimism. “We shoifld have no diffi- 
culty in finding it.” 

The child answered unemotionally 
that Mr. Bolter had achieved a short 
high slice. He added that they might 
find the ball, and then again they 
mightn’t. It struck me that there was 
probably Scotch blood in his puny body. 
Mr. Bolter appeared annoyed and dis- 
appointed. 

My uncle relies for his drive (with 
perhaps misplaced confidence) upon 
a short, quick, powerful jerk. The 
tawny, remorseless fog engulfed his ball. ^ 
A clinker, Harry ! ” he cried exult- 
antly, “One of the very best, wasn’t 
it?” 

‘ Silently I led my uncle away to the 
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; left. Both, of us, despite his incurably 
sanguine nature, knew that in all human 
probability he had puUed. He always 
pulls — except when he clean misses, or 
when there is more danger in slicing. 
Before we had gone six paces Mr. 
Bolter and his small victim were 
invisible. 

My instinct had not failed me. Un- 
erringly, like some trained and patient 
hound, I led my uncle along the left- 
hand hedge, and there in the ditch we 
found his ball. He did not appear 
over-grateful to my instinct. 

That first hole is always a long one. 
To-day it seemed somehow to have been 
lengthened. Sooner or later you should 
come to a pond across \vhich you have 
to play. Everything looked altered and 
unreal in the fog. I will say for my 
uncle that we did not have much 
trouble in finding his ball after each 
stroke. " 

“ Short, straight, steady play is needed 
to-day, Harry ! ” he kept saying , . . 
But somehow we did not come to the 
pond. 

The next thing that I remember is 
finding ourselves upon a green. I re- 
moved the pin, and my uncle holed out 
and picked up with some quiet triumph. 
Nothing in the least offensive, you under- 
stand. .But — “Where’s Bolter?” he 
asked, with just a trace of superiority. 

“ Where ’s the pond ? ” I rejoined, for 
a horrid doubt had come to me. 

“We must have gone right round 
it,” my principal answered hopefully. 
“ Good’ Lord 1 ... I do believe this is 
the sixth green ! ” 

It was, and my uncle had liandled his 
ball anid lost 'the hole. We made a wide 
cast to ^ the right, my uncle frankly 
grumpy," and I more than ever convinced 
that a compass and someone who under- 
, stood the use of it were essential. 

“We must be near the pond,” he said 
at last. “ Do I or do I not hear splash- 
ing aiid violent language ? Yes, by the 
Lord, there’s someone in the water ! ” 

It was Mr, Bolter. It appeared that 
he had walked straight into. the pond. 
Fortunately, .from a humane point of 
view to which Mr. Bolter neglected to 
give expression, his caddy had been 
warned in time by his first screaih. 
Mr. Bolter cheered up on hearing that 
we had lost the hole ; his caddy seemed 
to think that even tears were vain. 

“You are very wet, Bolter,” my uncle 
said sohcitously. “If you would rather 
abandon the match and pay forfeit ” 

“ I am one up ! ” Mr. Bolter answered 
very curtly, and led the way vaguely 
; towards the second tee. We found it 
' quite by chance after a protracted 
search. 

Both of them drove, apparently in the 
same direction, but we could not find 
my uncle’s ball. Mr. Bolter, a being in 


whom golf brought out the basest 
instincts of humanity, made but a half- 
hearted effort to assist us in the search. 
He went back to his own ball and 
played it three times within a space of 
twenty yards. As we searched on, my 
uncle suddenly gave a short shriek of 
pain. A ball had sailed out of the fog 
and had struck him a stinging blow. 
A blurred shape came running towards 
us. It was Mr. Bolter. 

“ I am sorry for hitting you,” he said 
triumphantly, “but I am afraid I must 
claim the hole ! You were in front of 
me, and the rules are clear upon the 
point.” 

My uncle could only gobble with 
excusable rage. I, too, felt that the 
case was hard. Then his eye fell upon 
the missile that had struck him, and he 
gave a yeU. of triumph. 

“By heaven. Bolter, you’ve played 
with my ball, more than once ! ” he 
howled. “ It ’s my hole, after all.” 

Mr. Bolter’s jaw fell. “I’m afraid 
you’re right,” he admitted dolefully. 
“ That makes us all square, and — and I 
fancy my caddy has run home ! ” 

“Mine is still here,” responded my 
uncle, glancing at me with the com- 
placence of a successful trainer of lions. 
“ However, I will accept no advantage 
over you. Bolter ” 

“ Perhaps he can carry for us both ? ” 
suggested Mr. Bolter hopefully. 

And it was then that I followed 
slavishly the e.xample set by that in- 
telligent, red-haired Scottish child. 


Our Foreign Friends. 

La Argentina heads its account of 
the re-played Cup tie (if you can re- 
member as far back as that), 

^‘El Nuevo Juego de Busilino ” 

— apparently because, in the report as 
cabled in English, it said that “Barnsley 
played a bustling game.” The account 
ends up — 

“ Shepherd hizo un juego magniPico. 

Burst, segunclo, fue multado ” 

In case you have forgotten your Spanish 
we may say that this means : 

“Shepherd played a magnificent game. 
Burst, second, was fined.” 

Burst, however, was hot really fined for 
being second ; • the explanation seems 
to be that Shepheed scored the second 
goal with a fine burst. 

It is now your turn to help us. In 
an advertisement in The Boston Herald 
we read : — 

“A few whiffs of the poppy or a couple of 
jabs often turn the knob in such a manner that 
you think you see things in dope foim.” 

Though we are always glad to translate 
Spanish for you, we confess to only a 
smattering of American. 


FOOD FOE THOUGHT. 

(Dr. Poc: OK, rector of a Manchester college> 
blames bad cooking for the fact that many men 
take to drink.) 

Do try, my dear “ Intended,” 

To grow exceeding smart 
At all that ’s comprehended 
In “ culinary art ; 

Peruse the book of BBETON, 

Therein becoming versed, » • 

Lest later on I find the things I ’vc ‘ 
eaten 

Provocative of thirst. 

The pangs of indigestion, i 

Although they hit me hard, 

Could never make me question 
The depth of your regard ; . 

’Tis no such terror haunts me, 

From that I would not shrink, , i 
But dipsomania, darling, really daunts ' 
me ; 

, I do not want to drink. 

A cooking course can clearly 
And certainly be shown 
Advisable, not merely / 

For my sake but your own ; 

For at some future time, love, 

‘ So logical folk are, ‘ " r > i 
They ’re almost sure to reckon yours the * 
crime, love, • 

If I stand at the bar. 


THE WEAKLING. 

“This, Sir,” said the Attendant, “is 
a stationer’s shop, but we do not sell 
stations. Envelopes, paper-fasteners, 
gum, notebooks, calendars, and, if you 
desire it, more gum ; but no termini.” ^ 

“ Ah,” said ({eorgo, “ then I am afraid 
we shall not negotiate to-c]a}\ To tell 
you the truth, 1 looked in to enquire the 
way to the Town Hall. Born as I was 
of rich but humble parents and educated! 
among congenial surroundings, it early 
fell to my lot to make the acquaintance 
of your follow-townsman, W illiam Taylor. 

I will not tire ydu with the details of_ 
his career; I will simply state that,' 
fired as ho ever was with a passion for| 
Town Halls, ho eventually took office in’ 
your Rate Collecting Department. , Inci-[ 
dentally he always goes^ out to lunch at 
half-past one, and it is now twenty 
minutes past. Need I say more? ’!, ^ 

“You need not, ‘Sir,” said the Attend-, 
ant, “for you ; have already said quite! 
enough to convince us that what you 
really need is a fountain pen.” 

George rose from the seat on to which 
he had been thrust, and requested 
silence. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said, addressing himself to the staff in 
general, “ I stand here for the liberty of 
the subject. I base my appeal to you' 
upon those traditions of independence, 
and self-government so dear to the 
hearts of Englishmen. I demand pro- 




Cahhy (to Motor-Driver, who ia eligluly dleorganising the traffic), “ Why don’ 


't yer bring yeb own yard to turn in?’* 


tection for the individual against the 
oppression of the fountain pen. Man, as 
I confessedly am, of few principles 
and unaccustomed to hard swearing, yet 
have I taken my oath that upon principle 
I would not be compelled by advertise- 
ment into the purchase or perusal of 
halfpenny papers, the buying of 
notorious tooth-pastes, the burdening of 
my person with never-to-be-sufficiently- 
overrated fountain pens. With shame 
I confess ... I say, I confess with 
shame ...” 

“Fetch the gentleman a glass of 
water,” said the Attendant. 

George drank and continued : “ I was 
weak. The hoardings were persistent 
and merciless. I bought the paper 
once. I bought it again, and then it took 
to coming of itself to my front door 
every morning. Finally I even read 
it. Did that concession to my weak- 
ness save me? Did I thus effect a 
compromise with the tyrant ? No. 
That very paper, whispering insidious 
eulogies into my ear in my more genial 
and less vigilant moments, itself in- 


duced me to take the second step on 
the downward stage. Briefly I fell 
again, and the teeth which I cannot 
mention without showing are now daily 
corroded with the compound in question. 
So far, so bad. But my waistcoat pocket 
is yet innocent of fountain pens. May 
it not remain so? Of the once false 
step which brought me into this shop 
shall the penalty be inevitable ? Ladies 
and gentlemen, you, who are justly 
proud of the few among those New Year 
resolutions taken by you on January 
the first which were not broken on 
January the second, you I implore to 
let me leave this shop a self-respecting 
citizen, a man of my word, proud in the 
possession of nothing worse than a lead 
pencil, fitted with a reversible lead, 
made in Engb/id ar-d pHtented abroad.” 

Amid a buzz of applause, the At- 
tendant buttoned his coat to reply. “ It 
is with the greatest pleasure and not a 
little feeling of personal unworthiness 
that I rise to thank our distinguished 
customer for his eloquent address. It 
is with increased satisfaction — and I am 


certain that I speak as well for my 
colleagues as myself — that I now proceed 
to show him a selection of those fountain 
pens which in happier circumstances 
he might already have bought and 
waited in vain for years to catch leaking. 
It would be an insult to his intelligence 
and an unnecessary reflection upon our 
own methods, were I to add that we 
make this display only for his entertain- 
ment and with no desire to force him 
into an unwilling purchase.” 

Thus, after a brief but shameful cere- 
mony, George left that shop, forsworn 
and unprincipled, bulging, moreover, 
with ten-and-sixpence worth of vulcanite, 

F urtlier, owing to the unnecessary length | 
of the Attendant’s speech, he arrived at ' 
the Town Hall to find William gone out 
to his lunch. 

Like Niobe, * Captain * Talcon was all 
smiles .” — Athletic Neica. | 

See the new popular version of Niobe 
with the^ happy ending. Happy Fanny 
Fields in the name part. Eoars of 
Laughter, Box Office, 10 to 10. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

In Fortmie J. C. Snaith has chosen an attractive title 
for a captivating tale, an adventure-story of mediaeval 
Spain ; and the allowance of fights, escapes, and general 
swashbuckling in his pages would be generous at three 
times the price ( 2 S.). The hero, Miguel Jesus Maria de Sarda 
y BoegaSj setting out in chapter one to conquer fate 
on a capital, of ten crowns, an old horse and an older 
sword, is a figure assured beforehand of at least one easy 
victory — over the hearts of the reading public. His perils 
are legion, and all of the right 
breathless variety. Falling in 
by the way with two fellow- 
adventurers, a Cornish giant, 

Sir Bichard Bendragon, and a 
mysterious Co%int de Nulle];)art, 
the young Spaniard journeys to 
the castle of Countess Sylvia, in 
whose service the three perform 
many strange exploits, amongst 
them the kidnapping of the King 
of Castile in a sack. Almost 
every chapter seems to begin 
with the comment, We were 
now indeed in dire straits,” nor 
do I think that the promise of 
these delightful openings is ever 
falsified. Sir Bichard Fen- 
dragon himself is an entirely 
priceless person, and, as I am 
sure Mr. Snaith’s love for him 
equalled my own, I have hopes 
that our parting at the end of j 
the book is but temporary. | 

Meanwhile, for author and pub- 
lisher (Nelson), Fortimc should 
be as good as its name. 


There is, it appears, quite a 
number of nice people in this 
country, and they are all 
Eoman Catholics, Most of 
them are just ordinary nice 
people, but a few, a very few, 
have a call for the life religious 
which they are bound to obey ; 
as for the rest of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain it is either 
hopelessly stupid or hope- 
lessly frivolous and shallow. 

Accept these premisses and I can guarantee that you will 
thoroughly enjoy A Wimiowing (Hutchinson), which is 
the title of Eobeet Huoh Benson’s latest novel ; in any 
case you will admit the cleverness of the writer’s descrip- 
tions, whether of scenes or psychological crises. Nor is 
there any lack of excitement, for in the first few pages one 
of the principal characters dies for a few moments as the 
result of a fall (it is this that leads him to fancy erroneously 
that he is fitted for monastic vows) and then comes to life 
again. I do not think that this has been done in a romance 
before. I feel compelled to state, however, that if you are 
as^ cantankerous as I am, and reject Father Benson’s 
primary assumptions, you may be annoyed now and then 
at the bitterness with which he paints the portraits of 
unbelievers. Take, for instance, Mr, Fahenham. '‘He 
carried in his left hand a small silver match-box with 



‘ Jim ’ engraved upon it in a feminine writing. I have no 
idea who gave it him; perhaps he bought it. His right 
hand held a small round Turkish cigarette’’ — which 
leaves me vaguely wondering whether good Catholics smoke 
large square Virginia cigarettes, and if so, where on earth, 
or even beyond it, they procure them. 

The Bolster Boole (Mills and Boon), in offering itself for 
judgment, presents a difficulty. It is admittedly a "funny ” 
book, containing forty-four prose articles, with here and 
there a rare — a too rare — verse. It is conceived in a vein of 
cheery sarcasm and naive familiarity with great persons of 
the moment. It abounds in jokes, good, bad and in- 
different. But who shall say 
which jokes are which? For 
instance, 

“ Oh, wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To sec some folks before tliey see us,” 
made me laugh incontinently 
for a moment and smile amiably 
for a day. It may leave you 
comparatively cold. You may 
even say, " 0 heavens, the man 
is trying to be facetious.” On 
the other hand, where I almost 
yawned, you may be danger- 
ously convulsed. Captain 
Habuy Graham, however, in- 
sists on being heard in his own 
defence: "This volume is pri- 
marily designed to minister to 
the needs of all who are 
strangers to the arms of Mor- 
pheus. Every chaj^ter has been 
chosen on its merits as an aid 
to slumber.” Ho demands, in 
short, to be tried by a jury of 
those " who toss feverishly upon 
wakeful couches, vainly wooing 
slumber throughout the inter- 
minable hours ” of night. So I 
leave the case to a jury of insom- 
niacs, strongly advising them, if 
they have an occasional doubt, 
to give Captain Graham the 
benefit of it. 


BOOMING THE ATTRACTIONS OF COUNTRY LIFE. 

Suggested uniform for tioket-oollectors on the Under- 
ground Railways. 


Let me confess that when I 
began to read A Booh of the 
Blade F'orest (Methuen) I 
did not expect to be either 
interested or entertained. I 
have never been to the Black 
Forest, I had also a feeling that I did not wish to go, and 
— as regards guide-books — I knew of only one living author 
who could at once saturate me with information and delight 
me with his humour. But now that the book is read I 
agree with the publishers that it is "an ideal companion,” 
although when I set out upon my pilgrimage I shall want 
C. B. Huohes in a pocket edition. Another country has 
been added to the lands of desire, and for this I offer my 
gratitude to the author. He is a collector of, and an 
epicure in, legends, and his remarks about them are in- 
variably quaint and amusing. He knows well enough how 
to mix fact with fancy, and just as routes and roads are 
making you feel hot and weary you will find yourself 
wafted away to some cool and romantic spot. Two maps 
and numerous excellent illustrations add to the enjoyment 
of a bulky but delightful book. 
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The war party in Germany, we hear, 
is now declaring that one has not had 
to wait long to see the deplorable effect 
of the expression by the Kaiser of< 
certain peaceable sentiments to M. 
PiOHON. Had His Majesty’s fist been 
mailed it would have been impossible 
.for an insect to sting his hand. 

Mr. John Glover, a Socialist, was 
fined two pounds last week for taking 
a sun-bath in the public road. This 
discovery that luxuries are only for the 
rich is scarcely calculated 
to cure Mr. Glover of his 
Socialism. 

From Lisbon comes the 
news that, during a bull- 
fight at Santarem, a bull 
leaped over the barrier and 
tossed a nurnber of the 
spectator^ Frankly, we 
like to think that every 
bull has his day. 

One cannot but admire 
the happy thought of the 
enterprising manufacturer 
.of fireworks who, since the 
Halley failure, has been ad- 
vertising : — “ Please note 
that my Comets are still 
th,e-best.” 

' s!; 

’ More than 6,000 season 
ticket-holders live at South- 
end,” states a contempo- 
rary. It would be interest- 
ing to know what there is 
about this town which 
exerts such a peculiar 
: fascination over holders of 
season tickets. 

Are we getting less 
touchy? We noticed the 
following heading in The 
Stmday Times last week : — 

Royal Botanic Society 
Fellow Refused a Hearino, 
but have heard of no libel action as a 
result. Not so long ago to say to a 
man, “You are a fellow, Sir,” would 
have been treated as a deadly insult. 

The Cheshire nightingale which 
attracted thousands of persons each 
night last summer to a" wood near 
Audlem has, The Express informs us, 

' made a welcome reappearance at 
Aston, near Nantwich, and already 
many people are flocking to listen to 
its song. The local Sabbatarian party 
is said to be considering what steps 
should be taken to stop the concert on 
Sundays. 


A medical contemporary gives par- 
ticulars of what it calls a “Beauty 
Cure.” This seems a pity. Beauty is 
not so common that one should try to 
find a remedy for it. 

The question whether there ‘were 
dentists in pre-historic days would now 
seem to be solved. A heap of teeth 
and tusks of antediluvian beasts has 
been discovered by men at work on the 
tube station under the Place de rOp6ra 
in Paris. 

The serious shoi^age of meat in this 


country is attributed, in certain German 
circles, to the gradual supersession of 
the horse by the motor. 

“Sir Eldon Gorst,” Th^ Globe tells 
us in a personal note, “is compelled 
by short sight to wear glasses, on 
almost all occasions.” A notorious 
American thinks that Sir Eldon would 
do well always to wear them. 

Life’s little comedies ! An obvious 
husband was waiting outside a Bond 
Street jeweller’s pawing the ground 
with impatience. His wife emerged 
from the shop. “ They want a thou- 
sand guineas for it I ” she said. “ Thank 
Heavens 1 ” cried the husband. “Now 
1 come along ! ” - 


The desire of the German lady is to 
emulate the Parisienne in elegance, 
The Daily' Mail informs us in an 
article entitled “ Their Aim in Dress.” 
If that be really the aim of the German 
lady, then it must be her marksman- 
ship that ’s at fault. 


THE SUPREME TEST. 

[The leguminothe”api&t3 are the latest diet 
specialists. Sone of their beliefs are that 
green peas produce a tendency to flirt ; that 
spinach develops constancy; and that beans 
are an ideal diet for poets.] 

“They grew in beauty side by side,” 

Twin sisters, cetat twenty- 
four. 

And often (but in vain) I 
tried 

To settle which impressed 
me more. 

They both deserved the fer- 
vent phrase; 

There never were such 
charming creatures ; 
Joan’s were the more en- 
trancing ways, 

And Jane’s the more at- 
tractive features. 

By such a painful problem 
faced. 

My peace of mind was 
wholly wrecked, 

Until their proud papa em- 
braced 

The tenets of the latest 
sect; 

And Joan was proved a flirt 
(the green 

Peas plainly showed the 
fact at dinner), 

While Jane’s adoption of 
the bean 

Announced the poet’s 
soul within her. 

Now Jane adorns my hum- 
ble cot, 

And, at our climate's 
milder times, 

In some secluded sylvan spot 
We sit and cap each other’s rhymes ; 
No couple half so blythe as we • 

Exists from John o’ Groats to' 
Greenwich, 

For nought can shake our constancy , 
(Except, . perhaps, a dearth of 
spinach). 

Dr. Flinders Petrie, discussing in 
The Daily Mail the corruption among 
Egyptian officials, says : — “ What the 
peasant endures is endless .... he' 
must bribe the doctor or post-mortems 
will wear him out.” , 

Of the many examinations to which 
we have been subjected, we have 
always found a post-mortem by far 
the most exhausting. 
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MR, ROOSEVELT AS ART-CRITIC. 

We are indebted to a contemporary for tbe statement 
that Mr. Eoosevelt, on having his attention drawn to 
Feith’s Derby Day,” at the Tate Gallery, exclaimed, 
** Ah ! Tem^ora mutantur ! ’ ” 

In connection with this alleged remark of the ex-Pre- 
sident’s, we are in the happy posicion of being able to 
furnish our readers with three appreciations of Mr. Roose- 
velt, two of a critical nature, favourable and unfavour- 
able, and the third characterised ‘by good-humoured im- 
paiiiiality. - - 

I. Appeeciation bv a steong- peo-Roosevelt. 

[It is not pretended that the following criticism reproduces the 
actual style of that inexhaustible chronicler, Mr. Sydney Brooks, hut let 
us hope that it is animated by the same spirit of veneration.] 

The man’s driving-power is stupendous and unappeasable. 
It might have been thought that after his monumental and 
epoch-staggering speech at the Guildhall Mr. Roosevelt 
would have taken a day off, merely permitting his secre- 
taries to read the newspapers to him, that he might gather 
the impressions which his ' speech had made upon the 
chancelleries of Europe, and the electric change it had pro- 
duced in the basal principles of the Imperial Idea. Not he. 
Before lunching as the guest of the leaders of the Irish 
National Party — itself a prospect which might well have 
impaired the vitality of a smaller man — ^he insisted upon 
passing in review the whole range of British Pictorial Art. 
And it was in front of Feith’s picture of Derby Day 
that his masterful criticism culminated in the memorable 
phrase — Tempora mutantur (Times change). 

Envious natures — and greatness ever provokes envy — 
have traced an element of the platitudinous in some of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s world-orations. , Yet the highest truths 
are the simplest ; and it is the mark of genius to find the 
right word for the thoughts that seethe in the universal 
breast waiting for someone to give them articulate utterance. 
Thus, though the spirit of change is widely recognised as a 
feature of every age, it was left for Mr, Roosevelt to 
crystallise this feeling in the imperishable phrase, Tempora 
mutantur. 

It is true that the words are borrowed from an 
ancient Roman writer, but this is only another proof, if 
one were needed, of Mr. Roosevelt’s modesty and re- 
pugnance to self-assertion, and further illustrates his 
instinct for tempering the Republicanism of the New World 
with the finest traditions of the Old. The fact that the 
words he chose are in Latin (one of the noblest of the 
dead languages) shows that Mr. Roosevelt’s culture is 
above that of the ordinary lion-hunter ; at the same time 
they are not so recondite as to suggest affectation, for he is 
above all things a true democrat. . 

It will be noted that he did not extend his quotation so as 
to include the words, nos et mutamur in illis (and we change 
with them — ^literally, in them). It is characteristic of the 
Colonel that he always knows when he has said enough. 
He has the gift of speech, but he has also the rarer gift of 
reticence. 

It was remarked as not without significance that Mr. 
Roosevelt uttered his great dictum before the picture of 
Derby Day, on the very morning of the great race for 
the Blue Riband of the Turf. The coincidence shows that 
he was not at Epsom. And for those who remember with 
what courage he set himself during his various Presidencies 
to exterminate the habit of gambling which was once so 

^ We have it on the highest authority that Mr. Roosevelt denies 
having made any such obsei*vation. We cheerfully accept this dementi, 
and rejo ce that our symposium vill now stand on its own merits, with- 
out the trivial assistance of facts to support its main theme. 


rife in Wall Street, it would be impossible to picture him 
as assisting at an event like the Derby. For there is no 
virtue preached by him in public which he does not practise 
strenuously in his private life. 

Mr. Roosevelt is due in a few days to depart from our 
shores. We predict a great future for him. In any case, 
when we reflect upon those unassailable truths which he 
has told us, or has yet to tell, we may safely say that he 
leaves England a better country than he found it. 

II. Appeeciation by a stbong Anti-Roosevelt. 

[In the manner of Mr. William Randolph Hbarst, editor of The ISJew 
York American, and former candidate for' the Governorship of New 
Yoik State. See his recent letter to The Daily Mall.'] 

It was not enough that this windy swashbuckler, this 
self-appointed butcher of defenceless lions, should interfere 
in British politics, of which he knows nothing ; he must 
now rush in and make another exhibition of himself on the 
subject of British art, of which he knows less than nothing. 

And what was he doing anyhow, this so-called Trust- 
buster, this anti-gambling crusader, in front of a picture of 
Derby Day ? 

Tempora mutmtur” he says. In order to ingratiate 
himself with the brutal imperialism of a decadent nation 
that governs in .’the sole interest of the oppressor, he 
adopts the language of an effete Empire, reared upon the 
same ideals of blood and iron. If his own American 
tongue was not good enough for him, he might at least 
have employed that of the great sister Republic, France, 
and remarked: ^'Atitres temps atUres mmursJ' 

The fact is that this self-appointed representative of 
American institutions is not a tme American at all. He 
repudiates the very creed which has made Americans what 
they are. That’ creed’ claims that a just government is 
based upon the consent of the governed. Why should 
we have massacred one another by countless myriads in 
the war of North and vSouth unless for the purpose of prov- 
ing the excellence of this Christian and American doctrine ? 

“Times change,” indeed, and quickly. Yesterday, prior 
to luncheon with an English Lord Mayor, he was urging 
the British Government to throttle at its birth the budding 
passion for freedom among the down-trodden races of 
Egypt. To-day he lunches with the leader of the Irish 
National party and hypocritically professes a whole-souled 
sympathy for their struggles to emancipate themselves 
from the crushing heel of the same tyrannical Government, 
Why this volte-face on the part of our Rough-and-tumble 
Rider? The answer is obvious. He wants the Irish vote 
for his next Presidential campaign. The Egyptian vote is 
relatively negligible. 

To be candid, yet without overstepping the limits of 
American political courtesy, Roosevelt is a born advertiser 
of himself — another characteristic wholly uncongenial to 
the national temperament. The sooner he gets back to 
Oyster Bay with his stuffed rhinos and giraffes the better 
for everybody. At home we know his value and are not 
to he bluffed. True and self-respecting Americans should 
give this posturing imperialist a warm reception. 

III. Appeeciation by Mr. Punch 

Good old Teddy ! 0* S. 


To our Best Ball. 

The royal and ancient laurels fall 
Once more around you, Johnny Ball ; 
Pray,^ mingle with your seventh bunch 
This little spray from Mr. Punch ! 

New Patriotic Song. 

Britannia Rules the Waves and Rolls the Air. 



MULTUM EX PAEYO. 


Filipino (^reading Mh. Roosevelt on the proper management of Egypt), “ SPLENDID ! THERE 'S NOTHING- HE 
DON’T KNOW ABOUT EMPIRE! AND TO THINK THAT HE PICKED IT ALL UP FROM ME!’’ 

[ ‘ I advise you only in accordance with the principles on which I have myself acted as American President in dealing with the 
Philippines.” — Mr. Eoosevelt at the Guildhall.} 
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Bthel {who, calling at the Vicarage with her Mother, has sighed for some time at a howl of app^es-^idthout result). I say Ma BftOWNE 
’s PRETEND I ’m EvE AND YOU ’RE SaT^N.” ' ' ' 


MOON-FLOWERS. 

The moon-flowers, the moon-flowers, to sleepy splash of 
fountains 

They open — ^grey and silver — when the stars come over- 
head, 

And if you 'd go to Fairyland and find the Peacock Moun- 
tains 

You Ve got to pick the moon-flowers before you go to bed. 

Oh, would you go to Nineveh of ancient pomps and palaces, 

Or see the towers of Ascalon lift spire on aching spire, 

Or sup with Montezumas — golden plate and jewelled 
chalices — 

Or dip your pocket-handkerchief in purple vats of Tyre ? 
Would you sail, a swart Phoenician, 

On a buccaneering mission 

(Dig and drive and swing of oar-blades as the plunging 
triremes go !) 

Till the sea-rim gives the highlands 
Of the fern-fringed Happy Islands ? 

Ah, you Ve first to see the moon-flowers blow ! 

You ’ve missed the Peacock Mountains through the pearl- 
pink sea-fog shimmering, 

The turkis-blue and opal that they bind about their brows; 

You 've missed the magic moorings where the flying fish 
go glimmering 

And painted dolphins, leaping in the tide, race round the 
bows; 


For the bit of wedding-cake, you 
Said was certain sure to take you. 

Never got you any further on the road that you should go 
To the sapphire peaks and gorges 
Than St. Peter’s or St. George's, 

I And you ’d never heard of moon-flowers — No ! 

The moon-flowers, the moon-flowers, when first the twilight 
changes, 

They open-grey and silver— as the stars come out a-row, 
So if you ’d go to Fairyland and see the Peacock ranges, 
You ’ve first to face the twilight and watch the moon- 
flowers blow ! 


Stage Personalities, hy those who know. 

Among the publishers’ announcements we read the 
following : 

How to hioic the Trees, by Henry Irvino (Cassell). j 

We understand that this appreciation of the Bebebohni: 
Tbees by the late Henry Irving is to be followed by other 
similar treatises, including 


Practice at the Butls 

Where Waller Rules 

Hotc I discovered Bourchier 

In the days of Marie Lohr 

Ne Stitro ultra Crepidam 

The Importance of being Alexander . . 
At the Court of King Wyndham and Mary 


By William Archer. 

„ George Alexander, 

„ A. B. Walkley. 

„ Phillida Terson. 

A. W. Pinero. 

„ HerbertBeerbohmTrer. 
„ Sam Sothern. i 
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SUPERSTITION. 

Superstition,” said the night 
watchman, spitting thoughtfully 

[Editor. Is this story hij W, W. 
Jacobs, or you ? 

Author. Me. I made a mistahe. 
May I begin again .^] 

They had been telling each other 
tales of Derby winners and lucky bets 
all night, and the quiet man in the 
corner had sat silent but engrossed, 
drinking it all in. At last the flow of 
stories ceased. With one accord they 
turned enquiringly to him, as if wait- 
ing for his contribution. He sighed, 
and then in a melancholy voice began 
to speak. 

“ I never have any luck myself,” he 
said. I drew a horse called Kensing- 
ton in our club sweep this year. I had 
never heard of Ke7isington before, nor 
had anybody else in the club ; in fact, I 
don’t know how his name came up at 
all. The most positive information I 
ever got about him was that there had 
once been a horse of that name who had 
died. I even went so far as to take a 
bus down to Kensington to see if they 
knew anything about him there, but 
they didn’t. Finally I put him up 
to auction, but when the bidding had 
gone slowly up to ninepence I with- 
drew him. Sentiment has always been 
my curse. . . > . 

“ Funnily enough, my young brother 
drew Lemberg. The first prize was 
fifty pounds, and he sold half of him 
to Travers for ten pounds. When 
Lemberg won by a neck they had a 
great argument as to tohich half 
Travers had bought. My brother said 
it was the end or tail half, which 
had been beaten, and insisted that he 
had kept the front or winning half for 
himself. I forget how they settled it. . . 

** Some of you were talking just now 
about dreams coming true. Thinking 
of that and of my poor horse, Kensing- 
ton, reminds me of a very curious dream 
which a superstitious friend of mine 
had some years ago. His name was 
Willson, and he knew nothing about 
racing at all, except that there was a 
contest called the Derby which horses 
went in for. In fact he seemed to 
think that it was the only race in the 
year, or else that they ran it every 
week — I am not quite sure which. 
Well, he had this dream one night a 
week before the Derby, and next morn- 
ing at the office he was extremely 
thoughtful and mysterious. At last 
he took one of the other men into his 
confidence. 

He said casually : * Is there a horse 
called Armadillo running in the 
Derby ? ’ i 

‘ I don’t think so,’ said the other 
man. * Anyhow, he isn’t one of the 
favourites.’ 

** Willson was silent for a long time, 
and then he said in quite an ordinary 
voice : 'I think of putting my shirt on 
Armadillo.* 

'' The other man was extremely sur- 
prised, because Whllson had never 
talked like this before. Willson’s 
lunch was generally a small dry ginger 
ale and a nut cutlet, followed by half a 
non-throat cigarette. So the friend 
took him on one side and begged him to 
ease his mind by confessing all. 

Well, it appeared that Willson had 
had a very vivid dream about a horse 
called Armadillo. He had seen the 
horses cantering past, and he had 
picked out one of them and asked his 
companion (who was the Sultan of 
Zanzibar) what its name was. And 
the Sultan had said 'Armadillo — put 
your shirt on him.’ And then Willson 
had found to his horror that he had 
been in such a hurry to catch the train 
that he had only got his night-shirt on ; 
which so appalled him that he woke up. 
Coming up to the office next morning 
he found out from an acquaintance 
what the expression ‘ putting on your 
shirt’ meant; and he had already 
given instructions to his stockbroker 
to sell out everything, so that Armadillo 
might be properly supported. 

‘‘ ‘ Of course, there is a good deal in 
dreams,’ his friend admitted. ‘ I ’ve 

no doubt you’re right, if What 

was this horse like ? ’ 

‘“Just an ordinary horse. One of 
those brown ones.’ 

‘“Oh 1 You didn’t happen to notice 
the colours of the jockey ? ’ 

“ Willson hadn’t. He had a sort of 
impression that the jockey was the 
King of the Belgians, but he couldn’t 
say what he wore. It was all rather 
hurried. Still he was absolutely certain 
that Armadillo was going to win the 
Derby. 

“ ‘ And I ’ve got two thousand pounds, 
and that means twenty thousand when 
he wins.’ He had a vague idea that 
all horses started at 10 to 1. 

“ Well, he made a lot of inquiries, but 
nobody had ever heard that Armadillo 
was starting or had even been entered 
for the Derby. For two or three days 
he pottered about riding-schools and 
stables, and talked to ostlers and people, 
in the hope of hearing something 
about this horse. He was not always 
successful in making them understand 
what he wanted, for in the course of 
the week he was offered on ridiculously 
cheap terms several horses which were 
called Armadillo, and several more 
which could be so called if necessary, 
and one genuine armadillo from South 

i^inerica which would answer equally 
well to any name ... 

“ The day before the Derby he had 
another talk with his friend at the 
office. 

“ ‘ I have been thinking it over,’ he 
said, 'and I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is just possible I did not 
catch the name with complete accu- 
racy. The Sultan spoke rather rapidly. 
What horse has a name most like 
Armadillo?* 

“ They got a S'portsman and \vent 
through the list of starters. There 
were two hopeless outsiders called 
Armiger and Zenatello, and it really 
looked as if Willson would have to 
put his shirij on one of these. They 
had a long argument as to which one’s 
name was most like that of the dream 
horse, and finally decided on Zenatello, 
which Willson thought w^as some kind 
of animal itself, but which Willson’s 
friend felt was either a flower or a 
musical instrument. Anyhow, what- 
ever it was, it carried two thousand 
pounds of Willson’s on the next 
day. ... 

“Well, most of you will remember 
what happened on that Wednesday 
afternoon. I don’t quite know how to 
explain it. Sometimes I think that 
dreams do go by contraries, and that 
the fact of Zenatello coming in abso- 
lutely last justified Willson’s faith in the 
reality of his vision. Sometimes ” 

The quiet man paused for a moment. 

“Yes?” said everybody who was 
awake. 

“ Well, Willson had never been on a 
racecourse, and he seemed to have, as 

I said, a sort of idea that the Derby 
was the only race that was ever run. 
This race that he saw in his dream may 
not have been the Epsom Derby at all. 
For we discovered afterwards that 
there was a horse called Armadillo 
which in a field of two had won the 
Steeple Bumpstead Stakes on a foul 
at the Little Yeldingham Summer 
Meeting.” 

“ Then Willson was right, after all ? ” 

“ Ye-es. Except, you know, that 
the Little Yeldingham races took place 
just a week before he had his dream. 
It was a good dream, but I ’m afraid 
there was never any money in it.” 

A. A. M. 

“ One of the common temptations is that of 
remarking on the flight of time or the siiilabiUty 
of human aflairs.”— Da iZi/ UaU. 

Not to say the mutability of words. 

“Mr. Jager driving against Mr, Pollock fro.nl 
the flrfct tee pulled his ball into the press tent, 
and ran under the flooring.” — Dundee Courier. ' 

Cow^ard ! 
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*^He is a conjurer wltii tone effects, in short, he 
has subjugated the piano to his will he can 
make it roar and thunder, he can make it sing^ 
cry, exult, he can make it charm, allure, he 
can make it. » ■ what can he not make it do? " 

Of the world’s s:reatest pianists, there is 
not one whose choice of an instrument 
arouses more interest, more curiosity, 
than Mark Hambour^r's. What piano can 
he find that he can subjugate to his 
will”?— that will respond to his varying 
moods — the wild and triumphant — the 
brilliant and dazzling — ^to that which is 
instinct with poetic feeling of exquisite 
delicacy? The world’s greatest piano — 

BRINSMEAD 

SO, Grosyenor Road, S.W. 

January 20th, 1910. 

Dear Sirs,— On the eye of my departure for a prolonged tour In 
Canada, I have great pleasure in telling you that after a thorough test 
of the Brinsmead Pianos I found that their touch is perfect ; the 
singing quality almost hunun and the action unsurpassed. It is an 
instrument admirably suited both for virtuosi and amateurs, as by 
virtue of its great qualities it helps them to express everything with 
the greatest ease. In fact I was so delighted with these chtfnxing 
instruments that I will use them exclusively at my forthcoming tours 
in Great Britain. Congratulating you on your great achievements. 

Yours faithfully. 




OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1910 / 

WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Ltd., 
18, 20 & 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


TOO MUCH URIC ACID. 

SOME S IGNS OF LATENT GOUT. 

It is only within comparatively recent years that the actual 
cause of gout was accurately known. Widely divergent theories 
abounded as to its why and wherefore, and remedies were as 
mimerous and as useless as the theories themselves. 

The rapid progress of modern science has, however, enabled us 
to understand the true character of gout and to discover its cause. 
It is now conceded by aU scientists that gout is due to the accumu- 
lation of an excess of uric acid. Whether it he acute gout, rheu- 
matic gout, gouty rheumatism, sciatica, neuritis, lumbago, gouty 
eczema, gravel, stone, suppressed gout, or any of the numerous 
and obscure forms of irre^ar gout, all have a common origin — 
too much uric acid. This substance is a normal constituent of 
the body, and is formed constantly in every system even in good 
health, but in the healthy subject it is eliminated by the kidneys 
and liver as quickly as it is made. When, however, the kidneys 
from any cause become impaired they cannot properly carry on 
their appointed functions, and so the uric acid instead of being 
eliminated is taken up by the circulation and carried to every 
part of the body. Here and there it is thrown out in the form of 
solid deposits which find their way between the joints or become 
secreted ia the various muscles and tissues of the anatomy and set up 
the various characteristic symptoms which are so typical of gout, 
acute paiu, inflammation, tenderness, and swelling in the joints, 
duU aches, pains and stiffness in the muscles, irritation and 
burning of the skin, and numbness and tingling in the nerves, 
especially of the arm and hand. 

How to Get Rid of Uric Acid. 

The only remedy that can hope for any possible success in reliev- 
ing the suffering of this disorder is one that wiU. attack and remove 
the cause. Bishop’s Varalettes axe the recognised remedy for all 
uric acid complaints. They are prescribed daily by physicians, 
and are taken regularly by gouty subjects, who recognise that by 
no other means can they hope to prevent an excess of uric acid 
from accumulating in their joints, muscles, or organs. Persons 
who inherit gout or who have a predisposition to the affection can 
effectually*keep the enemy at hay by taking as routine an occasional 
dose of Bishop’s Varalettes. This involves no inconvenience, no 
trouble. Bishop’s Varalettes may be added to the drink usually 
taken with meals or at other times, and by adopting this wise and 
simple procedure very much unnecessary pain and suffering can 
be avoided. 

Gout may be acquired even when there is no hereditary tendency. 
Long before the ordinary typical symptoms of gout show them- 
selves nature gives many premonitory warnings. Amongst the 
more common of these symptoms are marked disorders of the 
digestive organs, with slight and capricious appetite, flatulence 
and pain after eating, acidity, heartburn, and uneasiness in the 
right side, in the region of the liver. If you notice such symptoms 
occurring without any apparent cause, you will not be far wrong 
in attributing them to gout. The one thing, then, for you to do 
is to start on a course of Bishop’s Varalettes without a moment’s 
delay. They completely dissolve the uric acid deposits out of every 
part of the body. With their removal the pain gradually diminishes 
and disappears, swollen joints are reduced to their normal size, stiff 
muscles and joints regain their suppleness, and gouty aches and 
pains vanish. Thus the use of Varalettes results in complete 
freedom from gouty suffering which can only be fully appreciated 
by those who have experienced it. 

Diet for the Gouty. 

A most interesting booklet describing uric acid complaints 
generally, and explaining their treatment, has been published by 
the manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes. In it will be found 
information of the most valuable character as to the food and 
drink it is advisable for gouty subjects to consume. This section 
of the booklet alone makes it a necessity to all those who have 
any cause to anticipate attacks of gout. The booklet will be sent 
free on application to Alfred Bishop (Ltd.), Manufacturing Chemists 
(established 1857), 48, Spehnan Street, London, N.E. Please ask 
for booklet S. Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of all chemists at 
the following prices : — 25 days’ treatment, 5s.; bottles. 2s.; vial^ 
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men who ^ count t o-day. 

I.-Mr. eugen sandow. 

THE MAN WHO MAKES US HEALTHY BY NATURAL MEANS. 


Mr. Sandow’s real importance is as a man with, ideas, and ideals, 
and a system for the realisation of those ideals. What he says is 
in effect : “I am strong — granted. But the strong man is made, 
not born. It is a matter of system. Follow my system, and you 
fiViflll be strong too. And not only strong, but healthy — with lungs 
that wiH defy the tubercular bacillus, and a stomach that will digest 
any reasonable provender. Any man by physical culture^ may 
build himgAlf a robust physique.’* That is the message. Not so 
much because he has preached it, as because he has compelled the 
world to listen to it. The rise of Mr. Sandow has to be accounted 
one of the great facts of our time.^ ^ 

He was a weakling, with a passionate desire to be strong.^ The 
ordinary gymnastics of the gymnasium did little for him. At sixteen 
he was still delicate. At that age, however, he began to study 
anatomy, and the knowledge thus acquired enabled him to construct 
his own scheme of training the body and giving to each separate 
muscle the greatest development of which it was capable. 

Early Difficulties. 

Even at the time when he was performing his most astonishing 
feats, he was always preaching the gospel of physical culture as the 
great means of increasing the physical efficiency of the race. For 
it is quite a mistake to suppose that the establishment of his famous 
Institute of Curative Physical Culture was an afterthought. The 
idea was always there, though circamstances naturally determined 
the actual form of its realisation- Time after time, at the height 
of his renown, Mr. Sandow abandoned his public manly displays 
of strength for the lecture platform. Time after time the people 
demonstrated that they were more anxious to see him perform than 
to hear him lecture. Financially, the lecture tours were failures. 
Large sums of money were lost on them But Mr. Sandow stuck to 
his idea. He was no more discouraged by his failure than Disraeli 
was discouraged by the reception accorded to his maiden speech in 
the Commons ; but he bided his time, and awaited his opportumty. 
And that opportunity came after the conclusion of his American 
journey. He was one of the best-known men in the English- 
speaking world. His name was, as it still is, as familiar to the 
man in the street as that of, say, Mr. Chamberlain. And he had 
saved money. Consequently he was in a position to begin his new 
career as an evangelist of physical culture. 

The Turning Point. 

First he started the famous schools. There were three of them 
in London, and, I believe, five in the provinces. The original 
intention was to open such schools in all the large towns in the 
United Kingdom ; but two objections to this course were discovered. 
Jn the first place, it was difficult to control so many establishments ; 
iu the second place, it was not possible tlirough the schools to 
address a sufficiently large audience. The dream was not of physical 
culture for the few, but of physical culture for aU. Consequently 
the policy was changed. The administration was centralised, and 
the present plan of physical culture by personal instruction at his 
London Institute and by correspondence was adopted. Those who 
want exact information about the treatment must write to Mr. 
Eugen Sandow for the prospectus. Here I have only space roughly 
to note certain points. Tliose who can call at his Institute naturally 
prefer to do so, but a great many people who need Mr. Sandow’s 
skilful aid are, however, unable to visit his headquarters. Broadly 
speaking, if you take a course by correspondence, what happens is 
this: You fill up a form, stating your weight, your age, your 


measurements, and your aihnents (if any), and, if your case is con- 
sidered one which would benefit, in return you receive a letter 
prescribing certain exercises. In a short time you report how the 
exercises have affected you, and receive a second batch, of instruc- 
tions. And so forth. The intention of the course is not to make 
you a weight-lifter or a prize-fighter. Indeed, the movements 
prescribed involve no strain and are performed by the most delicate 
ladies and elderly people. It is to make you fit and healthy within 
your limitations, so that you may make your earthly pilgrimage 
as buoyantly as the miller of the River Dee, enjoying your own fife, 
and assisting your neighbours to enjoy theirs. 

A Brilliant Success. 

It is a brilliant idea, and it answers brilliantly. This very after- 
noon I was at the Sandow Institute, and was shown the records of 
a number of cases pulled at random from the pigeon-holes in which 
they are docketed, though naturally without violating confidences 
by permitting the inspection of the names. I seemed to be listening 
to a swelling chorus of invalids singing anthems of praise for 
their restoration to vigorous health. Such a one had no more' 
headaches, such another had no more of the old trouble with the 
liver, a third had got rid of his insomnia, and a fourth of his 
“tired feeling in the mornings,” a fifth had been cured of somei 
trying chest complaint. Heart-troubles, rheumatism, gout, neuras- 
thenia and a host of other modern ailments had been equally 
successfully overcome. And aU this without the prescription of a 
single dose of medicine— simply and solely by the judicious appli- 
cation of the Sandow system to the exigencies of the individual case. 

Medial Appreoiation. 

The facts are there for aU the world to see. All the doctors who 
know anything about it readily express approval.^ Sandow’s s\stem, 
I am convinced, may rank with the discoveries of Lister and 
Simpson in respect of the benefits conferred by it upon mankind. 
If I have said more of the system than of its inventor, that is 
necessitated by the circumstances of the case. It does not need to 
be proved that the inventor must himself be a man of marked in- 
dividuality. “ Sandow,” I was told by one of those who know him 
best, “ is one of the most strikingly original men I have ever known. 
He owes nothing to books, but everything to his own independent 
observations and refiections. He doesn’t act like other people, and 
he doesn’t think Hke other people ; but comes to the problems with 
a fresh mind, and works them out for himself. His head is as 
strong for purposes of organisation as his arm for lifting weights. 
The complicated yet simple organisation by means of which he can, 
in a moment, lay his finger on the complete record of every case 
which has passed through his hands is entirely of his own devising. 
The very way he has chosen to make it known shows the care, 
thought and skill he brings to bear on every detail in connection, 
with his treatment and his Institute. For the sufferer in search of 
health he has prepared not a general book that might take a great 
deal of reading through before finding the information on the 
inquirer’s own case, but a series of twenty-four books dealing with 
aU the complaints in which his method has been proved to be the 
most successful, so that if one calls at his Institute, 32, St. James’ 
Street, Loudon, S.W., or writes, mentioning one’s own special 
health defect, one receives, without cost, a little treatise of just that 
conciseness that the busy man or woman desires, showing how 
Mr. Sandow applies the treatment in the particular illness or 
condition. 


The Titles of the Books on Health, mentioned in the above columns, are: — 

1. hdigestion and Dyspepsia. 9. Lung and Chest Complaints. 17. Circulatory Disorders. 

2. Constipation and its Cure. 10. Rheumatism and Gout 18. Skin Disorders. 

3. Liver Troubles. It Anemia: Its Cause and Cure. 19. Physical Development for Men. 

4. Nervous Disorders m Men. 12. Kidney Disorders: Functional and Chronic. 20. Everyday Health. 

6. Nervous Disorders in Women. 13. Lack of Vigour. 21, Boys^and Girls* Health and Ailments. 

6. Obesity in Men. 14. Physical Deformities in Men. 22. Figure Culture for Women. 

7. Obesity in Women. 15. Physical Deformities in Women. 23. Insomnia. 

8. Heart Affections. 16. Functional Defects in Speech. ^ 24. Neurasthenia. 

To secure a copy of any particular book it is only necessary to write naming it, giving name and 
addr^s, age and occupation, and mentioning "Punch,” to Eugen Sandow, 32, St James* Street, London, S.W. 
Ihfl Booklet s are se n t G ratis and Post Free. 


17. Circulatory Disorders. 

18. Skin Disorders. 

19. Physical Development for Men. 

20. Everyday Health. 

21. Boys* and Girls* Health and Ailments. 

22. Figure Culture for Women. 

23. Insomnia. 

24. Neurasthenia, 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


NO SMALL BEER. 

Dear Sir and Company, Ltd., — Let 
us respect each other’s anonymity. I 
am concerned to make public less who 
you are than what I am not. Forgive 
me, but I do most emphatically deny 
that I am or ever have been a small 
lager.” Small, possibly ; light or dark, 
probably; small light (or dark) lager, 
most certainly not. 

Let us get the identities clear to start 
with. You are the proprietor of most 
of the brightest and best feeding houses 
in the City and County of Bondon (we 
will not let the real names leak out) 
and I am your customer. The matters 
complained of took place in one of your 
restaurants a year ago last Saturday. 

I have allowed that interval to elapse 
before declaring myself, so that all 
coffee-stains and other important clues 
might be removed by competent 
laundry - women in the meanwhile. 
You must, therefore, give up all hope 
of tracing the affair to its origin, and I 
am- left with a free hand to deal with 
the ■ narrative as I see fit, without fear 
of detection or correction. 

Eight in the middle of the Grill 
Boom of this restaurant there is a very 
pleasant table, meant to seat four appe- 
tites. This table is deservedly a favour- 
ite, because from it you can see every- 
thing that is going on and yet not hear 
too much of the, pardon me, music. I 
know, and the Superintendents know, 
that, if a solitary feeder once gets seated 
there, nothing will induce others to 
join him. Nevertheless, on the Satur- 
day night in question, I made up my 
mind to occupy that table alone. The 
waiter didn’t like it; the Superin- 
tendents didn’t like it. Lots of jovial 
quartettes didn’t like it. I, however, 
did like it, and there accordingly I 
stayed. 

We will not revive the memories of 
that very happy meal, but we will note 
that what I was treating myself for 
was not thirst but hunger. When, 
therefore, the drink question arose, I 
inclined to water, but to drink that in 
a public restaurant is to court universal 
suspicion and hatred. So I thought 
of the cheapest fluid consistent with 
dignity and popularity, and ordered 
beer. Moreover, because I love my 
country less than my liver, I chose 
the German brand and ordered a small 
Pilsener. 

As the meal neared completion, in 
came the most important man ever 
niade, a Plenipotentiary Autocrat (I 
g4ther) of your Company’s Board. He 
o«[me,' not for noise, people, food or 
mei-riment, but business. He came to 
see that the old place was going along, 
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FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. No. 2. 

The Ear-guard Hat, warranted impervious to all motor noises, to be worn with a Si-iked 
Trimming for Skirts. An absolute defence against Taxi-cabs and such street dangers. 


all right and to stir up the Staff. 
Gathering the latter round him in 
degrees of humility varying from the 
Spare-me-O-King to the Very-Good- 
Sir, this great man in the victuals and 
drink world started to criticise things 
and their arrangement. I was the 
first, because the nearest, thing on 
which his eagle eye alighted, and in 
one lightning glance I was gauged afc my 
worth as a nourishable article. Every 
man is entitled to his opinion, and 
every other man is entitled to hear it 
if he can. 

“ Good heavens,” he said, “ what on 
earth have you been doing with our 
most valuable table? We ought to 
have a two-pound lot here, drinking 
No. 28.” (When my ship comes in, I 
shall say to the waiter in a loud and 
penetrating voice, “ A barrel of No. 28, 
please,” or, “A barrel of No. 28, of 


course, idiot, and here ’s a sovereign 
for yourself.” At this present my ship 
is still on the very high seas, so I 
waited lowly to hear what particular 
sort of a wastrel I was going to be.) 
“Don’t you know,” he continued, 
“ that this is the most paying table in 
the whole room? Fancy wasting it, on 
a Saturday night too, on a Steak and 
Chips. Couldn’t you see when It 
came in at the door that It was only 
a . . . ? ” But I ask you. Sir. Do I 
even look like a small lager ? 

Your humble Patron. 


M. or N. ? 

“ There will be a good lot of damming to be 
done before these alluvial tin properties in 
Northern Nigeria reach an industrial dividend- 
paying stage .” — The Finamcier. 

It will be done, never fear. 
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A LOCAL LAUREATE. 

I. 

{From T. Hatherleyi Barimi Lodge, Bilston Magna, to 
Augustus Bond, Esq., J.P., Beppington Ball, DilsicmMagm) 

Dear Sir, — I hope yon will pardon what may, but I 
trust will no4 appear an intrusion upon your domestic affairs, 
but the rapidly a-pproaching wedding of the daughter of 
our High Sheriff (yourself) with Sir Mallaby Boxley, Bart., 
is an event of such universal interest to Dilston and the 
surrounding districts that I cannot forbear myself from 
sending you the enclosed tribute to the auspicious event in 
verse. Pardon me if I have made a mistake as to the 
number of the bridesmaids. 

Yours ffly, T, Hatheelet. 

(Enclosure.) 

Ode in Celebration of the Marriage of 
Miss Eosamond Bond to Sir Mallaby Boxley, Bart. 

On the Fifteenth of July of this present year 

It is most earnestly hoped that the sky will be clear, 

And that the Sun in bright effulgence will cast down his ray 
On the pair who will walk to the hymeneal altar on this day. 

May Heaven shower blessings on fair EoSamond 
Whose honoured sirname is known to be Bond. 

With her husband beside her, that ancient Baronet, Sir 
Mallaby, 

May she have all the joys which, alas, have been denied 
to me. - 

A proud man and glad is Sir Mallaby Boxley, Bart., 

At any rate he ought to be at having won her heart. 

And our noble High’ Sheriff and his matronly wife, 

Though parted from their daughter, will look after her life. 

' We will all of us shout just as loud as vre can 
When the bride and the bridegroom issue forth in the van, 
And the six (?) lovely bridesmaids, like a herd of young deer, 
March out covered with blushes and bring up the rear. 

At the Church of St. Matthew’s the ceremony will take place ; 
It is the Parish Church of this celebrated place. 

Every pew will be filled with beauty, rank and grace 
To do all the honour that can possibly be done 
To the two whom the Yicar will marry and make one. 

T. Hatherley. 

II. 

(From Augustus Bond to Major-General F. Ratherley, D.S.O., 
Barton Park, Dilston Magna , ' 

Dear General Hatherley, — I can assure you that we 
have all been deeply touched by your kindness in sending 
us your beautiful Ode in celebration of Eosamond’s 
approaching wedding. Both my wife and the young 
people themselves have read the charming lines with 
sincere gratitude and appreciation, and Eosamond bids me 
say that the Ode shall always be preserved amongst her 
most valued family records. I was not aware that your 
busy career had left you leisure to cultivate the Muse to 
such good purpose. If I might express a preference where 
all is admirable, it would be for the third stanza. We shall 
indeed feel the parting from our daughter, but the thought 
that she will not be far from us and that we may still be 
able, as you so well put it, to look after her life,” will 
sustain us. With renewed thanks, I am, dear General 
Hatherley, Yours very truly, Augustus Bond. 

HI. 

(From Major-General Hatherley to Augustus Bond, Esq) 
Dear Mr. Bond, — I have received your letter, but you 


must forgive me for saying that I am totally at a loss to 
understand it. I have never written an Ode in my life. 
Of course you have my good wishes, but I prefer to express 
therh in honest prose. 

Yours very truly, F. Hatherley. 

IV. 

(From Augustus Bond to Major- Ge^ieral F. Hatherley) 

Dear General Hatherley, — Your letter has astonished 
me. I enclose herewith the letter which I supposed to be 
from you, together with the Ode, so that you may see that 
I had some warrant for a mistake which is most annoying. 
On re-reading these documents I notice that the hand- 
writing is quite different from yours, that the signature is 
slightly different (T. instead of F.) and that the letter is 
dated, not from Barton Park, but from Barton Lodge, 
There is some mystery here. 

Yours very truly, Augustus Bond. 

V. 

(From Major- Gemral F, Hatherley to Augustus BoM, Esq.) 

Dear Mr. Bond, — ^You are right : there is some mystery. 
I need hardly say that I am in no way responsible for the 
Ode, nor have I the remotest knowledge of the writer who 
has presumed to masquerade in my name. If I can dis- 
cover him I shall certainly bring the law to bear upon him. 
I do not profess to be a poet, but I cannot help thinking that 
if I tried I could produce something better than the pre- 
posterous and impudent rubbish which has been so falsely 
attributed to me. I cannot agree with you that the Ode is 
beautiful or the lines charming. 

Yours very truly, F. Hatherley. 

VI. 

(From Augustus Bond to Major-General F, Hatherley.) 

Dear General Hatherley, — I owe you my apologies 
for having supposed that you were capable of writing what 
you truly call preposterous rubbish. You will admit that 
while I was labouring under this mistake it was natural 
that I should invest the lines with merits which they do 
not possess. I have made enquiries of the Dilston post- 
master, and have discovered that the personage calling 
himself T. Hatherley came here two years ago. He was 
originally known under the name of Spraggs, but a few 
months ago he changed it to Hatherley and at the same 
time converted his semi-detached cottage from “The 
Minchins ” to “ Barton Lodge.” I fear this imitation is 
likely to cause you great inconvenience, but as he holds 
his cottage on a long lease from Bottrill, the Eadical mill- 
owner, I do not see that anything can be done. 

Youitb very truly, Augustus Bond. 

VII. 

{From T, Hatherley to Augustus Bond, Esq., J.P.) 

Sir, — More than a week has passed by since I sent you 
my Ode on the approaching marriage of Miss Bond, and I 
have not heard from you in acknowledgment of same. I 
am sure it arrived, as I sent it by hand. This is not the 
conduct that one gentleman has a right to expect from 
another. I do not wish to stand upon punctualio, but may 
I press for a reply or a return of the poem. Otherwise I 
shall know what to think, for High Sheriffs are not every- 
body. Yours ffly, T. Hatherley. i 


“ Wanted, Man to Melt (dry steam), take in fat .” — Bast 
Daily Times. 

“ Take off fat ” we should have expected. 
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THE RULING PASSION. 

Fair Bridge Enthusiast (as nervous Qurate shuffles his notes before giving out the text). 
“I’m afraid, dear, he’s going to mane it spades.” 


TOBACCO AND ALL ABOUT IT. 

To the young man about town start- 
ing upon the thorny path of life, nothing 
is more important than to know from 
the first the true inwardness of tobacco. 
Many a City clerk has worked his way 
through Lis ten fags without the faintest 
idea who the young lady may be whose 
photograph accompanied the packet. I 
even count among my acquaintances a 
middle-aged man, of otherwise stainless 
character, who has coloured three meer- 
schaums without knowing how to spell 
one of them. 

Having no acquaintance amongst the 
poets or their well-fed descendants, I can 
yet say this much without fear of con- 
tradiction. Tobacco is like the poet in 
that it is born and not made. (Nasdtxir, 
non fit) Otherwise their methods differ, 
and the distinction is all in favour of 
tobacco. Not a word of complaint ; not * 
a sign of impatience ; not a movement of 
disgust or insubordination. The plant 
stands quietly there, handing out tobacco 
with unfailing precision and courtesy, 
modestly unconscious of the joy it is 
conferring on humanity. 

The chief object for which tobacco 
was discovered was to keep the mouth 
occupied between meals. 

Once past the age limit, you may 
smoke a pipe, a cigarette or a cigar. 
You may even, if you are an unscru- 
pulous person, smoke a calabash. Your 
pipe may be of cherry-wood, briar, clay 
or the unspellable ware of foreign origin, 
but you cannot hope to get on in life if 
it has not a piece of silver on it some- 
where. Given that passport to gentility, 
you may without fear of a scandal smoke 
it in the broadest of daylight. I do net 
absolutely prohibit your smoking in the 
dark, but I suggest to you that you will 
not enjoy it or, at any rate, know that 
you are enjoying it. To get rid of dark, 
buy a match and rub it lightly on the 
trousers. 

Cigarettes may be bought by number 
or by weight, may be purchased in 
packets or tins. They cannot be hired. 
When you borrow a cigarette from a 
friend, he will not take offence if you do 
not return the bit at the end for which 
you have no use. As for the proper 
disposal of the ash, that is one of the 
most keenly debated subjects in the 
world. Some say it should be thrown 
on the carpet, arguing tentatively that 
it is good for the carpet, and asserting 
with more conviction that at any rate it 
shows by its absence or presence next 
morning whether or not the room has 
been swept since last night. Some say 
it should certainly not be thrown on the 
carpet, adducing no arguments, but 
‘generally prevailing nevertheless. You 
must decide for yourself between the 
two points of view. The former is 


backed by the authority of men who 
have the largest experience of cigarettes, 
the latter by the authority of women 
who have the largest experience of 
carpets. The practical solution of the 
difficulty is to dro'p your ash on the 
carpet, but to avoid ostentation and, as 
far as possible, detection in so doing. 

As to cigars, there are four degrees of 
strength : the daro, the Colorado claro, 
the Colorado, and the no-thanks-I-think- 
I-will-smoke-a-pipe-if-you-don’t-mind. 
Be ever on the alert. 

There remains only the question of 
feminine smoking. Much has been said 
in private and written in public on this 
burning question. For my part, I do 
not object to ladies smoking. It would 
make no difference if I did. 


A Short way with the Opposition, 

“ Hutcliisoa was pitched into the hunker at 
the sixteenth, and Hilton secured the hole and 
the match hy three and two.” — Edinburgh 
Evening Disjpateh. 

From an advt. in The Field : — 

“Every corridor in the Hotel answers to 
Euclid’s deMtion of a straight line.” 

Not altogether, we hope, for that would 
make it very uncomfortable and con- 

“ Shuravleff is known to have committed at 
least seven murders, and to have been 
cerned in 15 armed robberies, 12 church theft^ 
and 200 other crimes. He is only 3.” — 
Herald. 

[ So young and so untender ! ^ 
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A LOCAL LAUREATE. 

I. 

{From T. Hatherley, Barton Lodge, Dilston Magna, to 
Angicstns Bond, Esq., J,P,, Bejppington Hall, Dilston Magna) 

Dear Sib, — I hope you -will pardon what may, but I 
trust will not, appear an intrusion upon your domestic affairs, 
but the rapidly approaching wedding of the daughter of 
, our High Sheriff (yourself) with Sir Mallaby Boxley, Bart., 
is an event of such universal interest to Dilston and the 
surrounding districts that I cannot forbear myself from 
sending you the enclosed tribute to the auspicious event in 
verse. Pardon me if I have made a mistake as to the 
number of the bridesmaids. 

Yours ffly, T. Hatherley. 

{Enclosure.) 

Ode in Celebration of the Marriage op 

Miss Eosamond Bond to Sir Mallaby Boxley, Bart. 

On the Fifteenth of July of this present year 

It is most earnestly hoped that the sky will be clear, 

And that the Sun in bright effulgence will cast down his ray 
On the pair who will walk to the hymeneal altar on this day. 

May Heaven shower blessings on fair Eos'amond 

Whose honoured sirname is known to be Bond. 

With her husband beside her, that ancient Baronet, Sir 
Mallaby, 

May she have all the joys which, alas, have been denied 
to me. - 

A proud man and glad is Sir Mallaby Boxley, Bart., 

At any rate he ought to be at having won her heart. 

And our noble High' Sheriff and his matronly wife, 

Though parted from their daughter, will look after her life. 

' We will all of us shout just as loud as we can 

When the bride and the bridegroom issue forth in the van. 
And the six (?) lovely bridesmaids, like a herd of young deer, 
March out covered with blushes and bring up the rear. 

At the Church of St. Matthew’s the ceremony will take place ; 
It is the Parish Church of this celebrated place. 

Every pew will be filled with beauty, rank and grace 

To do all the honour that can possibly be done 

To the two whom the Vicar will marry and make one. 

T. Hatherley. 

ii. 

{From Augustus Bond to Major-General F. Hatherley, D.S.O., 
Barton Park, Dilston Mag^ia.* 

Dear General Hatherley,— I can assure you that we 
have all been deeply touched by your kindness in sending 
us your beautiful Ode in celebration of Eosamond’s 
approaching wedding. Both my wife and the young 
people themselves have read the charming lines with 
sincere gratitude and appreciation, and Eosamond bids me 
say that the Ode shall always be preserved amongst her 
most valued family records. I was not aware that your 
busy career had left you leisure to cultivate the Muse to 
such good purpose. If I might express a preference where 
all IS admirable, it would be for the third stanza. We shall 
indeed feel^ the parting from our daughter, but the thought 
that she will not be far from us and that we may still be 
able, as you so well put it, to ^Gook after her life,” will 
^stain us. With renewed thanks, I am, dear General 
Hatherley, Yours very truly, Augustus Bond. 

HI. 

{From Major-General Hatherley to Augtiskis Boml, Esq.) 

1 Dear Mr. Bond, — I have received your letter, but you 

must forgive me for saying that I am totally at a loss to 
understand it. I have never written an Ode in my life. 
Of course you have my good wishes, but I prefer to express 
theih in honest prose. 

Yours very truly, F. Hatherley. 

IV. 

{From Augustus Bond to Major-General F. Hatherley.) 

Dear General Hatherley, — Y our letter has astonished 
me. I enclose herewith the letter which I supposed to be 
from you, together with the Ode, so that you may see that 

I had some warrant for a mistake which is most annoying. 
On re-reading these documents I notice that the hand- 
writing is quite different from yours, that the signature is 
slightly different (T. instead of F.) and that the letter is 
dated, not from Barton Park, but from Barton Lodge. 
There is some mystery here. 

Yours very truly, Augustus Bond. 

V. 

(From Major-General F. Hatherley to Augustus Bond, Esq.) 

Dear Mr. Bond, — Y ou are right : there is some mystery. 

I need hardly say that I am in no way responsible for the 
Ode, nor have I the remotest knowledge of the writer who 
has presumed to masquerade in my name. If I can dis- 
cover him I shall certainly bring the law to bear upon him. 

I do not profess to be a poet, but I cannot help thinking that 
if I tried I could produce something better than the pre- 
posterous and impudent rubbish which has been so falsely 
attributed to me. I cannot agree with you that the Ode is 
beautiful or the lines charming. 

Yours very truly, P. Hatherley. 

VI. 

(From Augustus Bond to Major-General F. Hatherley.) 

Dear General Hatherley, — I owe you my apologies 
for having supposed that you were capable of writing what 
you truly call preposterous rubbish. You will admit that 
while I was labouring under this mistake it was natural 
that I should invest the linos with merits which they do 
not possess. I have made enquiries of the Dilston post- 
master, and have discovered that the personage calling 
himself T. Hatherley came here two years ago. He was 
originally known under the name of Spraggs, but a few 
months ago he changed it to Hatherley and at the same 
time converted his semi-detached cottage from <*The 
Minchins ” to “ Barton Lodge.” I fear this imitation is 
likely to cause you great inconvenience, but as he holds 
his cottage on a long lease from Bottrill, the Eadical mill- 
owner, I do not see that anything can be done. 

Youn^i very truly, Augustus Bond. 

VII. 

{From T. Hatherley to Augustus Boml, Esq., J.P.) 

Sir, More than a week has passed by since I sent you 
my Ode on the approaching marriage of Miss Bond, and I 
have not heard from you in acknowledgment of same. I 
am sure it arrived, as I sent it by hand. This is not the ! 
conduct that one gentleman has a right to expect from 
another. I do not wish to stand upon punctualio, but may 

I press for a reply or a return of the poem. Otherwise I 
shall know what to think, for High Sheriffs ai’e not every- 
Yours £0y, T. Hatherley. I 

„ ‘ ^ ^®1^ (<l^’y steam), take in fat.”— Ajwlmi 
ua ily Times. 

** Take off fat ” we should have expected. 
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TOBACCO AND ALL ABOUT IT. 

To the young man about town start- 
ing upon the thorny path of life, nothing 
is more important than to know from 
the first the true inwardness of tobacco. 
Many a City clerk has worked his way 
through Lis ten fags without the faintest 
idea who the young lady may be whose 
photograph accompanied the packet. I 
even count among my acquaintances a 
middle-aged man, of otherwise stainless 
character, who has coloured three meer- 
schaums without knowing how to spell 
one of them. 

Having no acquaintance amongst the 
poets or their well-fed descendants, I can 
yet say this much without fear of con- 
tradiction. Tobacco is like the poet in 
that it is born and not made. {Nascitu7\ 
non fit) Otherwise their methods differ, 
and the distinction is all in favour of 
tobacco. Not a word of complaint ; not 
a sign of impatience ; not a movement of 
disgust or insubordination. The plant 
stands quietly there, handing out tobacco 
with unfailing precision and courtesy, 
modestly unconscious of the joy it is 
conferring on humanity. 

The chief object for which tobacco 
was discovered was to keep the mouth 
occupied between meals. 

Once past the age limit, you may 
smoke a pipe, a cigarette or a cigar. 
You may even, if you are an unscru- 
pulous person, smoke a calabash. Your 
pipe may be of cherry-wood, briar, clay 
or the unspellable ware of foreign origin, 
but you cannot hope to get on in life if 
it has not a piece of silver on it some- 
where. Given that passport to gentility, 
you may without fear of a scandal smoke 
it in the broadest of daylight. I do net 
absolutely prohibit your smoking in ihe 
dark, but I suggest to you that you will 
' not enjoy it or, at any rate, know that 
you are enjoying it. To get rid of dark, 
buy a match and rub it lightly on the 
trousers. 

Cigarettes may be bought by number 
or by weight, may be purchased in 
packets or tins. They cannot be hired. 
Wlien you borrow a cigarette from a 
friend, he will not take offence if you do 
not return the bit at the end for which 
you have no use. As for the proper 
disposal of the ash, that is one of the 
most keenly debated subjects in the 
world. Some say it should be thrown 
on the carpet, arguing tentatively that 
it is good for the carpet, and asserting 
with more conviction that at any rate it | 
shows by its absence or presence next 
morning whether or not the room has 
been swept since last night. Some say 
it should certainly not be thrown on the 
carpet, adducing no arguments, but 
'•'generally prevailing nevertheless. You 
must decide for yourself between the 
two points of view. The former is 



THE RULING PASSION. 

Fair Bridge Bntlimlaet {as nervous Curate shuffles his notes hefore giving out the text). 
“I’m afraid, dear, he’s going to make it spades.” 


backed by the authority of men who 
have the largest experience of cigarettes, 
the latter by the authority of women 
who have the largest experience of 
carpets. The practical solution of the 
difficulty is to drop your ash on the 
carpet, but to avoid ostentation and, as 
far as possible, detection in so doing. 

As to cigars, there are four degrees of 
strength : the claro, the Colorado claro, 
the Colorado, and the no-thanks-I-think- 
I-will-smoke-a-pipe-if-you- don’t -mind. 

Be ever on the alert. 

There remains only the question of 
feminine smoking. Much has been said 
in private and written in public on this 
burning question. For my part, I do 
not object to ladies smoking. It would 
make no difference if I did. 


A Short way with the Opposition. 

“ Hutchison was pitched into the bunker at 
the sixteenth, and Hilton secured the hole and 
the match by three and two.” — Edinhurgh 
Evening Dispatch. 

From an advt. in The Field : — 

“Every corridor in tlae Hotel answers to 
Euclid’s definition oi a straight line.” 

Not altogether, we hope, for that would 
make it very uncomfortable and con- 
gested. 

“ Shuravleff is known to have committed at 
least seven murders, and ^ to have been con- 
cerned in 15 armed robberies, 12 church thefts, 
and 200 other crimes. He is only 3 .” — Bath 
Herald. 

[ So young and so untender I 
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THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 

Beveller. “ At larst ! I ’ave the Blue Bird ! 

[The search for the Blue Bird iu M. Maeterlinck’s plav of that name is alleijed to svmbolise 
the pursuit of happiness.] ^ 


EUS IN UEBE. 

When roses first begin to. bud 
And twigs grow green and sappy, 
A raging fever fills my blood 
And I become unhappy. 

Back to the land ! ” is then my sigh, 
“ A curse on chains ! I always cry 
About this season of the year * 

When dew-dipped roses first appear. 

But when my spirit thus is spurred 
To fly from smoke and houses, 
Then is the voice of wisdom heard — 
It is my prudent spouse's : 


Our private income figures out 
At five pound ten, or thereabout, 

So if you leave your of&ce, John, 
What shall ’we have to live upon ? '' 
Inexorable prosy truth ! 

My chains must e'en continue 
Till the last drop of dried-up youth 
Has left each creaking sinew. 

I frown and fretfully complain 
Until the voice is heard again : 

‘‘ If you desire the land, why not 
Begin upon the garden plot ? ” 

The mower from its shed is drawn 
And to and fro I travel; 


Most carefully I plant the lawn 
With weedlets from the gravel. 

I hose each individual root 
In hopes that it may learn to shoot. 
And on each drooping plant I try 
The finest guano cash can buy. 

I dig until the blood o'erflows 
My apoplectic cranium, . 

And here I plant a rambler rose 
And there a pink geranium. 
Aching and sore at length I stand 
To view the labour of my hand, 

And as I take my well-earned rest 
Hope springs eternal in my breast. 

But, though with richest fare I feed 
My precious plants and pet them, 
I cannot make them take the lead 
That cheerful Hope has set them. 
They still refuse to spring; they choke 
Amid the petrol-laden smoke, 

Till, beaten by the smutty mob, 

The very chickweed chucks his job. 

So, after weary weeks of toil - 
And planting many a seedling, 

I gaze upon a patch of soil 
That cannot boast a weedling. 

And yetf no doubt, when next year’s 
spring 

Once more the earth-desire shall 
bring. 

Still hopeful, up and down I ’ll go 
Trundling the mower to and fro. 


“ Thea Dr. Buck played a Basso Obstinato 
by Arensky — which is all in 5. 1 lituo, excei>fc 
the Basso Obstiuato, which is in 0.4 time.” 
— The Harrovian. 

Evidently one of those Double Bassos. 


“He was suffering from the uftm* eitLCts of a 
cough at Doncaster, and when defeated by a 
short head at Newmarket recently he sc. mecl a 
trifle backward in comparison witli the winner.” 
— Daily Mall, 

It is a great mistake to let the judge 
get that impression. 

“ To cure damp walls make a varnish of one 
part of sbelluo to two parts of naphtha, and 
cover the damp part ttioroughJy with it, This 
varnish has a disagreeable smell, but it toon 
wears off .” — Leek Times. 

So that it comes rather expensive in 
the end. 

“ Lady 11, X.— By sending us the colour you 
desire your white hair tinted we shall forward 
a small sample bottle to be tried on a piece of^ 
your hair inside the head to make sure of tho^ 
result and avoid any surprise. ’’—IV/c Queen. 

But it is bound to be a bit of a surprise 
for the lady’s friends some time. 


Mr. Ptiiichf in wishing bo7i voyage to 
Captain ^ Scott’s shij), Terra ‘ Nova, 
which will soon leave its last English 
port, expresses the hope that her crew 
may land safely on Terra Scotta. 




Mb. Asquith (to Lord Lahsdowne). “ WHILE YOU ’RE THINKING OUT YOUR NEXT MOVE, I ’LL JUST SEE TO A FEW LITTLE 
DOMESTIC DETAILS.” 
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THE ART OF FAINT PRAISE. 

(BediGated with deep sympathy to the Musical 
Critla of “ The TimesT) 

Mr. Argyll Mullet’s Concp^rt. 

A NOTEWORTHY feature of Mr. 
Mullet’s concert on Thursday last at 
the Broadway Hall was its linguistic 
versatility. To sing songs by such 
diverse composers as Monteverde, 
Lully, Napravnik, Smetana, Binding, 
Vincent dTndy, Gomez, Wagner and 
Stephen Adams is in itself no small 
achievement. To sing them in the 
languages to which they w’^ere origin- 
ally composed is something of a 
miracle, and, as a matter of fact, it 
proved rather too much for Mr. 
Mullet’s powers. His somewhat glu- 
tinous tenor voice has been diligently 
trained, and there are moments when 
he produces a comparatively agreeable 
tone. ^ But his technical equipment is 
still inadequate to the demands of 
such bravura songs as Napravnik’s 
“ Chanson de Phagocyte ” or Stephen 
Adams’s Serenade to Mrs, Eddyf' 
Here the articulation was indistinct, 
whereas the one thing needful in such 
songs is that every syllable should be 
enunciated with perfect distinctness. 
Nor again was Mr. Mullet above re- 
proach on the score of intonation ; 


indeed it was only occasionally that he 
deviated into tunefulness. This last 
remark also applies to Miss Vinolia 
Turtle, who assisted in the recital, 
singing songs by Field (of Lambeth), 
Cyril Scott-Gatty, and Windsor-Brown, 
Senr. The programme also included 
recitations by Miss Vanessa Blurt, who 
has a powerful voice and vigorous 
gestures, but would be well advised to 
modify her methods. The bulls of 
Bashan were doubtless valuable on the 
pasture lands of Og, but they are out 
of place in a London concert hall. 
The accompaniments were played by 
Mr. Harry daggers with good inten- 
tions, but a far too liberal abuse of the 
loud pedal. There was a large but 
unimpassioned audience, of whom at 
least two-thirds were girls of between 
thirteen and seventeen years of age. 

Mrs. Bindony Tosher’s Concert. 

The programme of Mrs. Bindony 
Tosher’s concert at the Lovelian Hall 
on Saturday was entirely made up 
of her own compositions. A test 
from which the greatest masters do not 
always emerge unscathed is a somewhat 
severe ordeal, but it must in fairness 
be admitted that the majority of the 
audience enjoyed — or, at any rate, suc- 
cessfully simulated enjoyment of — this 
unmitigated succession of pseudo- 


oriental ditties. Three new cycles, en- 
titled The Cohra^s Cotirtship” By 
Balmy Bangalore^' md ‘*In Spot Gash- 
mere” were introduced, with the com- 
poser at the piano, and Miss Silence 
Towers, Miss Pinkie Pilotelli, Miss 
Lenore Spink and Messrs. Kedger Eea, 
Horatio Tank, and Bungalow Dawkins 
as vocalists. The artistic quality of these 
songs, if measured by the number of 
artists engaged in their performance, 
must be considerable ; and as a musical 
alternative for confectionery of the 
sweetest and most cloying kind they 
undoubtedly have their merits. Mrs. 
Bindony Tosher, who was arrayed in a 
white jibbah with esoteric Lama fril- 
lings, Afghan sandals and a Senussi 
turban, accompanied her songs with 
obvious zest. 

Jonah Quigley* Orchestra. 

The programme of the Jonah Quigley 
Amateur Orchestral Society’s concert 
at the Elephant and Castle Philhar- 
monic Hall on Tuesday last had at 
least the merit of containing very few 
pieces which are frequently' heard. 
Whether it is in the interests of art 
that they should ever be heard at all' is 
another question. The most important 
work was Erasmus Eumpelmayer’s 
fifteenth symphony (in E major), 
which, in spite of its inordinate length, 
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EXHIBITS MEROIFUELY OMITTED FROM THE “ TAPAN-BEITISH EXHIBITION." 
A Damuiiai, or Ancient British Warrior, attended by his native “Weapon-Bearer.” 

(At the moment chosen for the group he has been throwing up earth-works, in a hunker, 
for thirty-five minutes or so.) 


seldom, if ever, surpasses a level of 
blameless banality. A place was also 
found for Kosloffs piccolo concerto, 
the solo part in which was played by 
Mr. Chickering Pepys. Mr. Pepys is 
an agile performer, but the tone which 
he elicits from his instrument is occa- 
sionally disconcerting. The vocal part 
of the programme consisted of a group 
of Patagonian Folk Songs, arranged by 
M. Polydore Lalouette, and sung by 
Mme. Hilmi Pingouin. The songs are 
in themselves exceedingly insipid, but 
might have sounded better if Mme. 
Pingouin had delivered them more 
imaginatively and with a greater com- 
mand of tone colour. These qualities, 
however, were unhappily quite lacking 
in her rendering, which combined with 
the indifferent ventilation of the hall to 
produce a state of somnolence in the 
auditors quite distressing to witness, 
M. Lalouette accompanied with an 
excessive self-restraint, for he controls 
his tone even in fortissimo passages. 
We venture to suggest that it would 
become more weighty and dignified if he 
developed the muscles in his upper arm, 
which are obviously deficient in fibre. 

The New Aerated Bread. — Hot 
Cross-Channel Rolls. 


LIGHT ON THE EMINENT. 

At a time when no detail of the 
lives of successful persons is considered 
superfluous, especially in connection 
with the grandest of English sports, it 
is well to set down all that can bo col- 
lected concerning some of the more 
remarkable of the winners of Derby 
sweepstakes all over the world. 

The great Calcutta Turf Club swoop 
fell, as every one must now know, to 
an officer of the Indian army now on 
leave in this country. It is also com- 
mon history, since most of the papers 
have devoted space to the matter, that 
he sold half of his chance to a Ijondon 
syndicate for £7,500, and that Lemherq 
thus brought him only £33,000. We 
are in a position to state that with this 
sum the lucky speculator has bought a 
radium safe. 

The Motherland Club sweep at 
Melbourne was won by Mr. Michael | 
Swinton, a prominent Australian sheep- ! 
farmer well known for his love of sport. 
Little did he think that the five-pound 
note that he flung down so carelessly 
some few weeks ago would bo bringing 
him in ten thousand of the very best — 
or to be exact 9995. Mr. Swinton is 
fifty-three years of age and has four 


sons and two daughters. The sons are 
still under age. The eldest is intended 
for the Australian Bar and ultimately 
politics. The second is going into his 
father's business. The others will pro- 
bably come to England to be educated. 
The daughters, Cicely and Gertrude, 
play and sing with great spirit. Mrs. 
Swinton (who gets a new bonnet out 
of this windfall) is a favourite in society 
at Lllalongvillo, where their home is. 

Captain Fossetter, who drew Lem- 
berg in the Grey Watch sweep, is an 
active soldier of thirty-two, keen and 
ambitious. From Sandhurst ho went 
to Aldershot and thence to South Africa, 
whore ho was shot right through the 
head (at Paardeberg), without, how- 
ever, any permanent damage. On the 
annivorsaiy of the injury the wound is 
said to open again, so that one can see 
right through the gallant officer’s brain; 
and both in 1907 and again in 1909 a 
committee of medical men visited him 
and reported on the phenomenon to The 
Lancet, Captain Fossetter is unmarried. 

On drawing Lemberg in the Jormyn 
Club, Mr. Ronny " Withers was natu- 
rally the centre of an excited crowd, 
and ho received many ofTcrs of sums 
varying from £5 to £100 for his chance. 
Ho had, liowover, the good sense to 
stick to his ticket, and is now the richer 
by £099. Mr. Withers is one of the 
most versatile young men in London, 
lie plays the balalaika with much tasto 
and feeling, is an expert golfer, can 
handle the bat, dines out with skill 
and discretion, and reviews fiction for 
The Literary Post, 

Lord Arthur Way, who drowLrmim/ 
in the swesep at the Ncnvmarket, is said 
to liavo dijvoted a cool fifty of it to the 
evening’s entertainment, beginning with 
the ,hjini)irc and passing on to a restau- 
rant in the Btrand, outside of which he 
was to be observed, in tlu*. small hours, 
delivering an admirable Romano’s lec- 
ture to his frimids ami a number of 
unattached spectators. 

Quito different was the course of 
action foUowijd by Miss Hilda Bi. Just, 
who won the sweep at the iiadios' 
Grille Club. On luiaring the gdad nows 
of Lemberg's victory slie is said to have 
at once taken a taxi and driven to the 
studio of M. Bigisrnund Ood/J, hor 
favourite artist, and <5ommiHsioned him 
there and then to paint a picture in 
green, purple and white, symbolical of 
the cause of women’s sufirage,tD which 
her young and charming life is for the 
moment devoted. 

Sam Briggs, who won the first prize 
in the sweepstakes at the Union Arms, 
Lad Lane, lioxton, called all his mates 
to join him in a feast and spent the 
whole five shillings on. winkles and 
bear. Mr. liriggs is a fine, well-made 
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** A pleasant fascinating 
mixture of unusually 
high quality and 
agreeable flavour.” 


THREE 

NUNS 


KING’S HEAD 

is similar hut stronger 
Both mixtures are sold at 

PER 


(jkt OZ. 


Tlkip®® Mms 

CIGARETTES 

4^ FOR 10 

OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 


THE GOLF BALL DE LUXE 
FOR 1910. 



THE 

“WHITE COLONEL” 

MADE IN TWO MARKINGS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 


By Rayal Warrant. 

IRISH 

LINEN 


World Renowned for 
Quality and Value. 


Linen produced in our own Looms at Banbridge, 
Co. Down, is excellent in quality and reasonable 
m price. 

Irish Household Linen. 

Dsnner Napkins J X f yard, 5/6 doz. Table Cloths, 
2^X3 yards, 5/n each. Linen Sheets, 2X3 yards, 
13/6. Hemstitched, 15/11 per pair. Linen Pillow 
Cases, frilled, 1/4J each. 

Irish H^dkerchiefs. 

Ladies’ Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 2/1 x 
doz. Gentlemen’s Linen Hemstitched Handker- 
chiefs, 5/3 doz. 

Irish Collars and Shirts. 

Four-fold Collars from 4/11 doz. Dress Shirts 
Matchless” Quality, 5/1 1 each. Old Shirts 
refiited with new bands, fronts, and cuffs, 14/- 
lialfdoz. 

SajttJfles and Price Lists Post Free. 

46. U.^D0NEGA1.L BELFAST, 
Also LONDON and LIVERPOOL. 


Shiploads of thirst-quencher is a description 
which may be applied to the cargoes of the 
vessels “ Circe ” and “ Ottar,” which dropped 
anchor recently in Liverpool docks. The first 
brought 50,000 gallons and the second 40,000 
gallons of pure health-giving lime juice, direct 
from the island of Montserrat — the famous tropical 
home of the cultivated lime-fruit from which Mont- 
serrat Lime Juice is extracted. Montserrat 
is the best drink at all times, and for all people. 

SUPPLIED IN TWO FORMS- 

Unsweetened, le , plain Lime Juice, 1/-. Sweetened, i.e.. Lime Juice Cordial, 1/2. 

Sold hy all Chemist s^ Grocers, <Sr*<r, 


A Remedy for 
Heartburn & Acidity 

A FREE TRIAL 

During the past few mouths Me.ssi’s. 
Savory and Moore have offered a free trial 
box of Dr. Jennor's Absorbent Lozenges to 
snffcrnr.'j from Heartburn, Flatulence, Acid- 
itv, etc. Of the thousands who availed them- 
selves of thi.s olfor many have since taken 
the trouble to relate their experience of the 
lozenges. 

TI 10 evidence thus received as to their 
value IS .so conclusive and so obviously 
genuine that Messrs. Savory and Moore are 
encouraged to continue their offer of a free 
trial box, being convinced that it will afford 
those who have not yet tried Dr. Jenner’s 
Absorbent Lozenges ample proof of their 
remarkable efficacy. When applying mention 
PuNoir, and send Id. for postage to Savory 
and Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 143, 
New Bond Street, London. 

A DR. JENNER’S 

Absorbent 

^ iOZENGES 


(SUAVITER): 

PEN 


DOES NOT CORRODE OR BREAK 
GIVES CHARACTER TO THE WRITI-NB 
BAMRLB FREtt 

MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD. 
WAVERLEY WORKS. EDINBURGH 


DALLMEYER 

STICMATIC LENSES 

give clear, sharp pictures with a wealth 
of accurate detail. With a Dallmeyer 
Lens you need not wait for the sun 
every time, hut can work on dull days 
and late in the afternoon as well. 
Portraits are easy with this lens. Just 
a snap of the shutter and it is all over. 

A Dallmeyer Stigmatic can be fitted 
to your present camera and to your 
next new one. Our new Catalogue, 
free on application, will help you in 
your choice. It explains how these are 
the only f/6 lenses which unite 

FOUR LENSES IN ONE. 

J. H. DAI.LK[EYBR, Ltd , 

37. Denzil Works, Neasacn, London, N.W. 

Showrooms ; 


Any dealer can 
get you one to 
try. With a 
Dallmej’cr Lens 
you secure suc- 
cessful work not 
sometimes, but 
alwaci’& 



“FOR TH E BLOOD IS T HE LIFE.” 

CLARKE’S 
BLOOD MIXTURE 

THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER 

Is warranted tooleanse the blood from all 
impurities. ForEczema, Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Bad Legs, Abscesses, Glandular Swellings, 
Blood Poison, Blotches, Pimples, Sores, 
Bbeumatism, Gout, and Skin and Blood 
Diseases of every description, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of wonder- 
ful cures have been effected by it. In 
bottles, 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, of Chemists 
everywhere. 

BEWAJIE OF WOKTHLEBB IMITAIZONS. 



AFTER 
SHAVING 


use 


MENIEN 


TOILET 
POWDER. 

It is most soothing to 
the skin, allaying all 
irritation at once. 
Mennen s has many 
uses — as a Powder 
for sticky limbs ; as a 
foot Powder; for use 
in sticky gloves; for the 
skin after Sunburn or 
Cold Winds, and for 
babies after bath or 
change of linen. 

Sold in 1/- Tins by all Dhemiists 

Free Sample Tin on application to 

LAMONT CORLISS & Co., 
II, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 


RHEUMATISM 

& ITS CURE 

Rheumatism and kindred troubles 
may quickly be relieved and iu time 
cured by a cour.se of hot bath§ in which 

DROITWtCH 

brine orystals 

have been dissolved, these crystals 
being actually prepared for home use 
at and from the world-known Droit- 
wich Brine Springs. 

Of Cheniists. or sS lb. bag free Ixindon or 
Suburbs a/-' to any country station a/a. 

WBSTONer JVESTALL, Ltd, 

(Dept. H). 16, Easte/uap, London, S. C. 











First Workman; "rvc lust bln buyln* some o' them Domes o’ Silence." 

Second Workman: «Wof are you going to do with ’em?” 

First Workman: “Fix ’em on the missis!” 

j (Reproduoecf by kind permission of London Opinion,") 

IVc offer £10 for the best suggestion for a Sketch, from the ladies' point of oiew. replying to the ahooe. The Domes of 

Silence, 5, Hopetoun House, Lloud^s AMertue, London, E*C. 

) 

*Domc5 of Silence are obtainable from Ironmongers, Cutlers, Stores, Drapers, &c„ 6d, for 4 , 
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man of forfcy-two, and though he hag 
been gambling in a small way all his 
life this is the first success that has 
come to him. He was educated at the 
Board School in Ivy Place, but he did 
not take a degree. He then entered a 
grocer's as errand boy, but becoming 
dissatisfied with the quality of the 
sugar he left, and, after a roving life of 
four or five years, he married and 
became doorkeeper at the New Eoad 
Empire, where he has remained ever 
since. His hair is dark to medium. 


THE ADVx^NTAGE OF A PAST. 

[The Cbal Exchange in Thames 8treet closed 
its gates on Derby Day, “in inemoiy of Lord 
Howe’s famous na\al victory on the 1st of' 
June.”] 

If unromantic types there are, 

Or men of niggard mind, 

Who take no stock in Trafalgar, 

To Nelson’s prowess blind, 

Who gird at Deake, the gallant tar, 
And flout The Golden Hind ; — 

If HawivIns, Ealeigh and the rest, 

If Eodney, Howe and Hood 
Have failed to stir some island breast 
As deeply as they should. 

Here is a proof, a final test 
Of glory’s end and good. 

What chance have they, whose fame is 
short — 

The breed of lesser states — 

Whose sires have sacked no foreign 
port 

And stormed no harbour gates, 

What hope of holidays for sport 
On well-remembered dates ? 

For us, the salt surrounding seas 
And half their shores as well, 

Where Britain's flag has braved the 
breeze 

And Britons fighting fell. 

Are charted with historic pleas 
For knocking off a spell 

With what despair the Teuton eyes 
A race that knows to keep 
The memory of a sea- won prize 
By entering for a “ sweep ” I 
That still asserts in Derby guise 
Its lordship of the deep ! 

: Too idle was the poet’s taunt 
That deemed us men at play ; 

Have we not battle flags to flaunt? 

Our clerks can always say, 

When reprimanded for a jaunt, 

That Sluys was fought to-day. 

Myself (of patriots not the least), 

When any scroll records 
A bout of English tars (deceased) 

With pirate Danish hordes, 

I don't intend to miss the feast, 

I mean to go to Lord’s. Evoe. 







Mm 






m k 








A FLIGHT OF FANCY AT EPSOM. 

Marla. “Nah tiient, Ho^j’able Rolls, look where* ter plyin’!'* 


PROGRESSIVE WHIDGE. 

Luckily for me there were two men 
in the hat-and-coat room whose hair 
parted down the middle. They spent 
so long over the mirror that I had time 
to learn the rule on the back of the card, 
expressed in simple yet nervous English : 
“When partners or no partners the 
Lady with the highest score moves up 
and the Gentleman with the highest 
score moves down — but should two 
Ladies or two Gentlemen score an equal 
number of tricks in a no partners’ deal 
they shall cut — the lowest to win and 
move.” By the time that the bald man, 
who nipped in just in front of me, had 
satisfied himself once more that two 
parallel wisps of hair, being produced 
ever so far at right angles to their 
common paths, will never meet, I was 
word-perfect. So I moved up to the 


hair-brushes and then moved down to 
the drawing-room, which seemed just 
large enough to hold seven card tables 
or twenty-eight people, but not both.» 

“ Good evening,’^ said Mrs, Pomphrey. 
“Delighted you could come.” 

“Thank you very much,” I answered. , 
“‘But should two gentlemen score an ] 
equal number of tricks in a no partners’ | 
deal they shall cut— the lowest to win 
and move.’ Would you mind telling 
me how the lowest can make sure of 
winning ? There ’s some catch about 
that rule.” 

“Oh, we’ve dropped that rule. It 
seemed rather complicated. Wasn’t it 
scored out on your card ? ” 

“No; and I’ve learned it by heart 
and don’t believe I can ever forget it.” 

“Never mind,” said Mi*s. Pomphrey. 
“We’re going to progress just in the 
ordinary way. This is your first partner; 
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Mrs. T.'irbut, and she 'will tell you all taken by spades counts 8. Copyright; win all tricks. You lose her at one table 

1 TT Till! 'i* 1 


about it.’’ entered at Stationers JtlcUl. 

Mrs. Tarbut said it was very cold ‘‘Perhaps that very last bit you re 
outside, but quite warm in here, and isn’t in the game.” 
that she was glad I knew the rules for “ Well,” said Mrs. Tarbut cautious! 
Progressive Whidge, because she didn’t, “ there is a line drawn just above it, b 
but that she had been to The Blue Bird, that may be for adding up the score.” 
and thought it quite as nice in some “ I wish we were adding it up now. 

I ways as Peter Pan, but not perhaps “That’s not very polite, when ^ 


entered at Stationers' Hall.’ ” if you lose, and you lose her at the next 

“Perhaps that very last bit you read table if you win. If we could play to- 
isn’t in the game.” gether right through the evening, I feel 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Tarbut cautiously, we should really do something rather 
“ there is a line drawn just above it, but good. How if^ I were^^ arranging for 

that may be for adding up the score.” Progressive Whidge ” 

“ I wish we were adding it up now.” “If you were arranging,” said Mrs. 


and thought it quite as nice in some “ I wish we were adding it up now.” “ If you were arranging, said Mrs. 
ways as Peter Pan, but not perhaps “That’s not very polite, when we Pomphrey, thrusting two people by 
quite so nice in others. At the same are partners.” force into the other two chairs, ‘‘you’d 

time both were nicer than Elektra, the “ I know, but the fear of losing you want to get begun as soon as possible.” 
story of which was hardly quite nice, spoils everything. You see I was never At supper Mrs. Tarbut was rather pre- 
RecaUed to business, Mrs. Tarbut said taught Progressive Whidge at school, occupied. She had scored 51, and the 
she believed that we were to progress owing to the craze for athletics, and highest lady’s score was 61. And the 
just in the ordinary way, winners to after we lose the first hand we^ change man on the other side of her wanted to 
move on, and either change partners or partners, and after I lose the second discuss whetlier, when you are playing 
keep the same partner all the evening, hand you move on, and I shall never “Defeat” and hold the Queen of Spades 
Mrs. Pomphrey had said which way it see you again.” and three others, you should play it in 

was to be, but Mrs. Tarbut never had “ Except at supper,” said Mrs. Tarbut the second round or hold it up on the 
had any head for figures. But we could consolingly. “You’ve to take me down.” chance of throwing it away. It seems 


see what the other people did. 

“Let’s find our table 

and sit down, and that 
will make room for 
other seven or eight 
people. Here it is. 

Will you sit with your 
back against the fire- 
guard or your elbow in 
that pot of hyacinths? 

Yes, you will be more 
comfortable there. Now 
I wish you would ex- 
plain the inside of this 
card to me : ‘ Total 

number of tricks taken 
to be scored.’ Is that 
meant as a hint against 
cheating ? ” 

“No,” said Mrs. 

Tarbut. “It means that 
you score all the tricks /j 
you take, and not just 
the ones above six — 

-or is it eight? — the 

way you used to do at whist.” 


if ^ /it 


! “ Even if I lose? Good. But I may | to require a special kind of mind to play 

Progressive Whidge, for 

nobody quite normal 
^ ^ ^ ^ thing up I 

HE Robber Boom oo^’TINUES— The lost Golf Ball. I thought it was a 

— — — piece of rather crude 

j not be here then. Do you see the third | symbolism, but when Mrs. Pomphrey 




If the Robber Boom oo^’TINUES— T he lost Golf Ball. 


“But this isn’t whist. It’sProgres- thing on the card — between ‘ Defeat ’ and explained that it was really a paper- 

” T ^ „ .‘x . 1 


sive Whidge.” 

“But some of it ’s whist with varia- 
tions.” 


‘Robbery’?” 

“What is it?” 

“ ‘ Escape.’ It can't be true, though. 


weight I felt quite happy. 


“ So it is,” said I, consulting my card. Nobody ever gets away so early as ten.” TERESA AN ENTREATY. 

“I say, you know, this first thing is ^ “No. It’s just another way of play- Teresa, some lovers in anguish 
rather serious. It says, ‘Auld Lang ing. If you score the odd trick you get Would raid pharmaceutical shop 
Syne : Ordinary Whist’ — and I haven’t nothing and your partners get 7, and if Or depart for the Tropics to languish, 
brought my music. And if we sing you score more than the odd trick each Or seek consolation in hops ; 

Auld Lang Syne now, it will breakup side scores all tricks.” Your Rupert is saner and stronger, 

the party.” “That’s quite simple. Suppose we He won’t make a mess of his brains 


“ Yes,” said Mrs. Tarbut. “ This card 


Your Rupert is saner and stronger, 

He won’t make a mess of his brains; 


score 8, then each side puts down 13 Though you flout him and love hi 

1 mi_ * -n -1 - IT 


doesn t seeni very well arranged. Auld and nobody moves. That will be jolly, longer, 

^ comforlable table, It isn’t of that he complains, 
instead of Wealth.’ ^ with nice people.” ^ 

“Wealth! I haven’t come to that yet “I don’t think that’s quite what it Though tears at your faithlessness 
—I mean, it hasn’t come to me.” means,” said Mrs. Tarbut, doubtfully. trickle, 

^ ‘“Wealth,”’ said Mrs. Tarbut very “Perhaps not. But we mustn’t take I still can forgive and forget, 
impressively, reading from her card, the rules too literally. For instance, Since the maiden who couldn't be fickle 
‘ Wealth, Partners, count all tricks, no look at ‘ Defeat.’ ‘ Whoever holds Queen Has never by mortal been met ; 
trumps, each trick taken by hearts counts of Spades when game is finished loses I yearn not for Percy to perish, 

2, other trmks count 1 as usual, each all tricks (no partners).’ That’s non- I ’m used to these amorous knocks, 

trick t^en by clubs counts 4, each trick sense, for ix you lose all tricks you lose But — can't you induce him to cherish 

taken by diamonds counts 6, each trick ) your partner, just the same as if you Some sort of refinement in socks ? 
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, OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punches Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

In his new book, The History of Mr, Polly (Nelson), 
H. G. Wells seems to have set out to do two things not 
I easily conapatible : to present honestly a certain pitiful 
phase of life, and to be funny at all costs. I would not 
question his success in either effort ; but the result of both 
is this, that, when we have followed the career of his hero 
from draper’s to publican’s assistant, through its varied 
stages of shopkeeping, arson, and tramphood, and grate- 
fully appreciated the author’s fidelity to human nature, 
in the end we are left; with a suspicion that the whole 
thing is a fantastic and even farcical caprice. The pathos 
of a romantic nature struggling vainly against the banality 
of its environment was too obvious and trite for Mr. Wells; 
so he invented, in Mr. Polly, a character who, for all his 
yearning after the colour of life- and the sound of high 
phrases, remains so much a figure ^our rire that the tragedy 
of the contrast between what is and what might have been 
is almost hopelessly lost in the absurdity of things. So 
vague and futile is his ardour for expansion that it takes 
him fifteen years of monotony with the dullest of women 
in the dullest of shops to discover that you can change 
the world ” by the simple process of burning down your 
establishment, deserting your wife, and taking to the open j 
road with a light conscience. Mr. Wells’ attitude towards i 


his hero is no doubt sympathetic, but the chance of com- 
municating this sympathy is sacrificed at times to a wilful 
and ppsistent humour. Still, it was worth while, for he 
has given us some extraordinarily good scenes of low 
comedy; but some of his fun is rather forced (I could 
seldom get a laugh out of Mr, Polh/s verbal malapropisms), 
and too often he relies, in the old-fashioned manner, upon 
a wealth of epithets. Somewhere he tells us, incredibly, 
that Mr, Polly had little taste for cheap fiction, because 
'' there tvas no ejpithet” in it. Of course Mr. Polly had not 
heard of his author’s own contribution to Messrs. Nelson’s 
admirable two-shillingsworths ; but, even so, his views are 
against common experience. 

Mrs. C. A. Dawson Scott, the author of Madcap Jane 
(Chapman and Hall), has reversed the usual practice, and 
treated a farcical theme in the manner of high comedy. 
Jams was the new wife of Sir July an George, an elderly 
widower; and Mrs. Scott wishes me to believe that her 
heroine, haying quarrelled with Sir July an, runs out of the 
house and incontinently takes service as third housemaid 
in the establishment of a pious neighbour, whom she had 
offended at an afternoon call that very day, and who 
happens moreover to be the first mother-in-law of her 
husband. Also that she remains in this situation, un- 
suspected by the autocratic Mrs. Angel, for the space of 
three days. Well, frankly, I can’t manage it. But the 
skill with which the atmosphere and intrigues of the 
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servants' hall at Bgremont are described, is wonderful; 
so clever, indeed, that, instead of the farcical puppets 
which so wdld an argument leads you to expect, you 
presently find yourself among a collection of very real 
human beings, in whose actions you must take an almost 
breathless interest. At least, that is how I felt about 
them. Of course, Madcap Jane being married already, 
there could be no Young Marloic in this modern version of 
S^he Stoops to Conquer (one of the footmen did look upon 
her wdth an approving eye ; but it came to nothing), and 
the adventure ends, inevitably, with her restoration to the 
arms of her adoring husband. I can only hope that other 
people will be as sorry when this happens as I was myself. 

When I was yevy young they made me read Les 
MSmoires d'un Ane (I think it came after Les MalJmirs de 
Sophie) and I am also pretty well up in the history of 
Balaam's Ass, but it is evident from The King of Four 
Gomel's (Hutchinson), which would seem from the fly-leaf 
to be G. B. Buroin’s thirty-seventh novel (so he ought 
to know), that, for 
all-round literary 
and rhetorical 
talent, donkeys are 
a mere back-num- 
ber compared with 
mules. Anyone 
opening this 
volume, at what- 
ever corner, is sure 
to light upon some 
preternaturally 
wise repartee 
uttered (“implied’’ 
is the word the 
author generally 
uses) by Miss 
Wilhs, who w^as 
not, as you might 
suppose at first 
blush, a young 
lady, but the hybrid 
fourfooted com- 
panion of the Old 
Man who camped 
out alone on the 
banks of the Ottawa 
Eiver. One of Miss Wilks's most remarkable feats was to 
wade out into this stream for the purpose of catching fish 
with her mouth, and so augmenting the Old Man's larder. 
Her own diet, by the way, seems to have consisted mainly 
of whisky and tobacco. Bor the rest the book is chiefly 
remarkable for the sane and breezy humour that we expect 
from, stories of the Dominion, and for a rather ultra-con- 
ventional kind of romantic sentiment that contrasts queerly 
with the emancipated behaviour and almost Shavian intelli- 
gence of the principal heroine. 

If I am to meet a villain (in fiction) I like him to be so 
unlimitedly wicked that I can hate him to my heart's 
content. The man who wastes precious time in w^avering 
between crime and repentance is not depraved enough for 
me. Gladly I award full marks for villainy to Colonel 
Bibera in A Prisojier in Spain (Gbeening). As he pro- 
ceeded steadily from crime to crime he became the domi- 
nating figure in the book, and, like a true artist, he kept 
his most original and outrageous crime until the end. I 
congratulate William Caine upon the creation of such 
a very perfect monster. Hilario was also as vicious as his 


weak knees would allow him to be, but, though his inten- 
tions were the worst in the world, the Colonel could still 
have given him a stroke a crime. Two little love-stories * 
help to clear the criminal atmosphere ; yet, amiable and 
well drawn as these lovers are, I was so exhausted with 
hatred of the arch-villain that I had no emotion left in 
reserve for them. Should your taste in villains be the 
same as mine, I commend this novel to you. 

Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson describes his hero as 
Bichard Byder, otherwise Galloping Dicky sometime 
Gentleman of the Eoad ; " the publishers advertise him as 
“ a tobyman with a reckless, cheerful spirit and a generous 
heart ; ” my own opinion of him is that he is a passably 
good fellow with a most ingenious tongue and an amazing 
gift of getting into and out of impossible scrapes ; his rivals 
and victims declare him to be “a swashbuckler," “a tavern 
Imight," “a gamecock,” “a bully captain,” “a rat that > 
would gnaw his betters," “a windbag," ‘‘a Beelzebub,” “a ' 
belly-crawling, oath-mincing Southron,” and “ a Bobadil.” 

Speaking as a 
critic, I affirm that 
his adventures on 
The King's High- 
way (Mills and 
Boon) are far 
fetched, almost 
absurb, at any rate 
utterly unlike life, 
even life at its 
brightest, and best 
under the Merry 
Monarch, I can- 
not believe that 
Beauty was so con- 
sistently lenient to, 
and Justice ever so 
easily outwitted 
by. Robbery with 
Violence. I take 
exception to 
the monotonous 
triumphs of bis ; 
one lonely sword 
over evexy well- 
armed majority, 
and blame the 
regularity with which the legally wrong is shown in each 
event to have been on the side of the morally right. But, 
speaking as a man— real life and morality be hanged ! I 
am going to have another look at these* twelve rollicking 
and exciting stories. 

A yarn about a gardener — 

If any one a wreck ago 
Had told me that should make a stir, 

I would have said politely, “ No, 

A man must use, to catch the town, 

Bait of a more seductive kind;” 

But now I've met with Vincent Brown, 

And altogether changed my mind. 

His book, The Glory and the A hyss 
(Chapman and Hall), is really fine ; 

Yet in effect it 's simply this, 

A yarn of — see my opening lino. 

It 's told with strength, refinement, charm, 

And, if the public doesn’t buy 
(Six bob won't do them any harm). 

The public is an ass, say I. 



THE LITTLE WORRIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

A Knight overhauling his stock of doubtful coins prior to a distribution of laugkspe. 
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The Duke of Cornwall, it is stated, 
is to be made Prince of Wales at an 
earlier date than was originally in- 
tended. According to a usually ill- 
informed Continental journal the reason 
for the alteration is the fact that cer- 
tain ardent admirers of Mr. Lloyd 
George have been urging that gentle- 
man to seize the vacant post. 


Free Traders are now point- 
ing out that in Protectionist 
Germany even the Kaiser is 
unable to make both ends meet, 
and it has become necessary 
to grant him a further annual 
subsidy. 

It is again asserted that two 
German Dreadnoughts which 
have not proved a success have 
been offered to Turkey. Tur- 
key, however, is said to have 
replied that Switzerland’s need 
was even greater than her own. 

The Daily Chronicle has been 
complaining of the fact that 
the statue of Dr. Johnson in 
Fleet Street has not yet been 
unveiled. If it is anything like 
the average London statue our 
contemporary had better leave 
well alone. 

According to The Daily Mirror 
a well-known doctor’s latest 
recipe for beauty is pork. 
Another handicap m favour of 
the Christian I 

A new by fbe author 
of The Merry WidoWy entitled 
The Doll CHrly is to come 
ultimately to London. There 
should be no difficulty in find- 
ing an actress to fill the title role. 

Prince George of Servia has 
left Belgrade for the benefit of 
his health — and that of his 
father. ... .. 


a wise one. Many murders would un- ! scarcity of wood is predicted, and many 
doubtedly be spoilt if notice had to be ' foolish persons, it is said, will shortly 
given beforehand., and, in any event, j be losing their heads in this new form 
the presence of the cinematograph man | of speculation, 
would tend to make the murderer 


horribly self-conscious. 

A homing pigeon, a resident of Little 
Drayton, has returned there after being 
away for two years. The bird is 



Grandmamma. “Good-bie, dear. Go straight home. 
Modern Youth. “So long. Be good I ’’ 


“ The Nanking Exhibition 
was successfully opened this morning. 
, . . The Exhibition is as yet incom- 
plete.” In spite of Mr. Kipling, East 
is West sometimes. 

Messrs. PathjS, who have conceived 
the idea of showing the news of the 
week on films at the cinematograph 
theatres, have informed an interviewer 
that it is not their intention to chronicle 
murders, but to confine themselves 
more especially to the passing pageant 
of life. We think that the decision is 


There seem to be rival claimants to 
the distinction of having invented the 
pneumatic tyre, and the proposaJ to 
erect a memorial to Mr. Dunlop has 
evoked a proposal to erect one to Mr. 
R. W. Thomson. Would it not 
be possible, we wonder, to com- 
promise by making a rubber 
bust, with an inner lining : the 
features of one hero to be on 
the outside, and those of the 
other on the inside, accessible 
by means of a puncture ? 

Beuter's Nicaraguan repre- 
sentative cabled last week : — 
“General Rivas, commandiag the 
Madrizist forces, holding Bliiefields 
Bluff, having threatened to stop 
forcibly any vessel entering the har- 
bour, the commander of the U.S. 
gunboat Dubuqne leplied : ‘On tho 
lirst shot being fired at the American 
flag an Amer’can vessel will level tho 
Bluff.’” 

It sounds a little like Poker. 

It is becoming quite a com- 
mon occurrence for theatrical 
novelties to be first produced 
in the provinces. The Liver- 
pool Echo, the other day, 
contained an account of 
' Sir PI. Beerbohm Tree as 
‘ Trilby.’ ” 

I Versatile Sir Herbert I 

We are not surprised that 
I we did not have to wait long 
before the silent woman” w^ho 
was found wandering^ on Clee- 
thorpes golf links was identified. 
There can’t be so very many 
of them about. 


‘‘Stop!!!’’ 

“Why pay more? All plants are 
A I qiTality, and all have been irnns- 
planted, not, like some firmSj drawn 
I from the seed beds.” — Adrt. in ''Thz 
Dally MaiV 

We always suspect a firm that 
* has been drawn from a seed bed. 


strangely reticent as to the reason of 
its long absence, and locally it is be- 
lieved that it is keeping up two estab- 
ments. 

The Kent magistrates having held 
that winkles are wild animals, private 
and cultivated grounds in Kent and 
Essex are being over-run by winkle- 
pickers, and the owners are now in the 
same category as their winkles. 


The latest 


5!s 

boom 


IS 


in timber. A 


“A 


It ’s an ill wind,” <fec. 

Widow’s Thanks.— ‘My husband took 
out au accident policy with your company, and m 
less than a month he was accidentally drowned. 
I consider it a good investment.’” TcsHmomctl 
in “ The Finance Union'' 

Still, it seems a bit of a gamble.^ One 
can never be certain of these accidents. 


“ Mr. 0. S. Rolls in Wax.” 

Beading in “ The Western Matl. ^ 
We don’t know who “Mr. G. S. ” is, 
but he must have found it very un- 
comfortable. 
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THE MOOD OF CONCILIATION. 

[The Dtzily C/iroritcZe’s Parliamentary Correspondent, Tvhile admitting 
that “ it is the duty of the Government of the day in a grave constitu- 
tional straggle to exhaust all possible measures of conciliation before 
unsheathing the sword,” says that “ Liberal Members are asking 
what their leaders can have to give away, and if there is nothing to 
concede what possible good can come from a conference except to 
conjure up illusive hopes.”] 

In really grave and pungent crises, 

Such as are apt to crease the patriot’s brow 
(And I suppose the dullest eye sees 
That something of the sort is on just now), 

Whoever trrdy loves his land, 

Whose thoughts, like ours, are solely for the nation, 

Is almost bound to take a hand 
In pouring oil upon the situation. 

A Government that knows its duty. 

That has the finer conscience which can feel 
A solemn, sacrificial beauty 
In self-effacement for the common weal — 

A Government, I say, like that, 

Eager that Peace should stand secure and stable, 

Will rightly call a parley at 
A Bound (or, anyhow, an Oval) Table. 

So let us now proclaim a truce full 
Of rosy promise for the public good. 

One that (by Heaven’s aid) should turn out useful, 
But, be it very clearly understood, 

Be it regarded as a cinch 
That, though our appetite for Peace is hearty, 

If anybody yields an inch 
It won’t be our side, not the Liberal Party. 

We may assume the glove of velvet, 

But, should the foeman show a naughty pride, 

We shall not hesitate to shelve it 
And loose at large the mailed fist inside ; 

’Tis well to wear a gentle cheer 
And let our talk be sweet as sugar-candy. 

But we must have our fighting-gear 
Hung in the neighbouring cloak-room, nice and handy. 

0. S. 


LOCAL COLOUR. 

I ONCE knew a man who was engaged in writing a novel. 
There ’s nothing very surprising in that, of course. Lots 
of men constantly write novels, and lots of other men go 
on knowing them. The remarkable thing about this par- 
ticular novel was that the scene of it was chiefly laid in the 
Malay, Peninsula. Garfield—let us call my novelist Gar- 
field.— had never been nearer than Yarmouth to the Malay 
Peninsula, but he was very obstinate about it. He said 
he wanted to describe the clash of civilisation and bar- 
barism, and the consequent changes and developments in 
various characters ; and the Malay Peninsula, about which 
he knew nothing, was the only place for him. Besides, he 
said, he liked the sound of the name, and saw his way to 
some tremendous situations which would make his pub- 
lisher and the public sit up. ‘‘If,” he continued, “I can 
only get some of the real local colour — ^the place must be 
simply chockful of it— I shall have letters from all the 
present and retired Malayans in the Empire telling me how 
marvellously true my descriptions of life in the Peninsula 
are, and asking me how many years I spent there, and if 
I ’m any relation of the Garfield who suppressed a native 
1882. ’ Anyhow, he refused to abandon 
the Malay Peninsula. Novelists are often like that. 


Now at Brillstone-on-Sea, where both Garfield and I 
happened to be spending some of the so-called summer 
weeks, there was resident at this time a man called 
Borden. A queer-looking party he was. His battered 
panama was always cocked jauntily on his bald head ; his 
clothes were shabby. He had only two fingers on his right 
hand ; his walk was a curious mixture of a shuffle and a 
swagger, and there were permanent traces of a somewhat 
blood-shot youth in his face and eyes, I got to know him, 
while Garfield was cooped up in his lodgings with his nose 
to the grindstone of his novel, and one day I chanced to 
mention to him that I had a friend who was busy on a book 
destined to be immortal. 

“ One of those writing johnnies, hey ? ” said Borden. 
“ What ’s he writing about ? ” 

I said it was the Malay Peninsula. 

“ Funny place to write about. I spent ten years there 
and ” 

“ You spent ten years there ? ” 

“ Yes, more ’s the pity, ten blessed eternal years, and I 
never thought there was anything to write about. All I 
wanted was to get away from the mouldy place.” 

Why, you’re the very man,” said I. 

I then explained to him that Garfield required local 
colour, and when he understood what local colour was he 
undertook to supply it in buckets. “ He ’ll find that what 
I can’t tell him about it ain’t worth writing about,” was 
what he said. So I undertook to bring Garfield and Borden 
together. 


I When I told Garfield about this he was very enthusiastic. 
rHe had been mugging up a great many books about the 
I Peninsula, but he said they didn’t give him just those little 
intimate touches that he wanted, and he thought he could 
get them from Borden. So Borden was asked to dine with 
us at Garfield’s lodgings — you know the kind of dinner : 
fried sole with paste-sauce, beefsteak, and something called 
lemon pudding. Garfield was very tactful with his guest. 
He didn’t want him to think he had been asked merely 
from motives of self-interest. During the fish they talked 
about London theatres, and Borden got off a long story 
about an actor he knew twenty years ago. It wasn’t until 
the middle of the beefsteak that they started on the Malay 
Peninsula. 


“I hear,” said Garfield, you’ve been good enough to 
prqrnise to tell me something about the natives. I ’m 
writing a book, you know, about them.” 

” Well,” said Borden contemplatively, “ to tell you the 
truth I never had more truck with the natives than I could 
help — a rascally lot. I remember old Dick Tojaer — you ’ve 
heard of him, of course, Dick Tozev of the Police, rum old 
cock with one eye — I remember him getting hold of one 
of the chiefs— quite a civilised chap, the chief : w^ore a top 
hat and a pair of shepherd’s plaid trousers, and took in 
brandy as if it was swipes. Well, you couldn’t beat Dick 
for a yarn. He told me some of the best I over heard. 
There was one about his imcle and a broker’s man. The 
uncle rigged the broker’s man up in a footman’s livery and 
made him wait at a dinner. That was in Chelsea. Not a 
bad place, Chelsea. Poor old Dick ! Cards settled him. 
He couldn’t keep off ’em.” 

“ I suppose,” said Garfield anxiously, he couldn’t play 
cards much in Malacca 7 ” 


“ That,” said Borden, “ is just where you ’re wrong. Not 
play cards? Why, we started at ten o’clock one night and 
we didn t get up till nine o’clock on the next morning but 
one. There was Dick and myself, and old Cornford of the 









Bodyguard, and Tom Harfield of the Education Department, 
That was how I lost my fingers” — he held up his claw — 
“ fell over a doormat coming out in the morning and cut 
my hand on the scraper. Blood-poisoning set in. Yes, it 
does look as if I 'd had ’em chopped off with a kris, but it 
was only a rotten scraper.” 

Garfield was beginning to be a little desperate, “ As to 
the seasons, now,” he said; ‘'I suppose they’re very 
different from ours, aren’t they? ” 

‘‘I don’t know,” said Borden. *‘All seasons are good 
for a drink anywhere. That’s what smashed up Tom — 
that and the Government. They never know when they ’ve 
got a good man. Tom woke up one morning — no, I ’m 
wrong; he never woke in the morning; kept it till the 
afternoon. Well, he woke up and found they ’d put a mere 
boy from Oxford over his head. You can’t expect decent 
fairness from a Government : they ’re all the same. Tom 
never recovered from it. Got D.T. and went off in a day. 
It’s just the same here in England. Why, I’ve been at 
the Colonial Ofi6.ce about once a week for five years now, 
and a precious poor job I’ve made of it. They owe me 
over a thousand back pension, and if I cared to throw in 
my fingers I could make it up to fifteen hundred ; but I ’ve 
, as much chance of getting it as I have of winning the 
Derby.” 

And that was practically all the local colour that we got 
out of Borden. He talked till close upon midnight, and 
I 'm sure he thoroughly enjoyed himself. “ Don’t mention 
it,” he said to Garfield. I ’m only too glad to give a chap i 


a lift. Of course I ’ve been there and you haven’t, and 
that makes alljhe difference.” Garfield had to finish his 
book as best he could, and Borden speaks of Kris and 
Cartridge to this day as “ the book I helped that johnnie 
to write. He didn’t know a thing about the Malay 
Peninsula, and I put in all those bits for him "—which is 
partly true. 

j 

I A CEICKET CEI DU CQEUE. 

I AM aweary of the frequent blob. 

Sick of the fours that follow as I bowl 
A length o’er which I cannot keep control, 

And make the batsman’s task an easy job. 

His are the hefty smites that please the mob, 

While I, whose “ egg ” remains for ever w^hole, 
Would find a '‘single ” soothing to a soul 
That shrinks in terror from the merest lob. 

Oh, waft me where (if such a place exist) 

Each ball is pitched securely off the stumps, 
Where catches are invariably missed, 

And I can safely make my favourite clumps; 
There, when my century at last is won, 

Put me on bowling in a rabbit run. 

Mr. Thomas Beecham, who has been doing some very 
sporting work in Opera, announces, on large posters, a 
“ New Mis-en-Sc6ne.” This is the right English feeling. 
We would always sooner see a Miss (even with one s short) 
than a Mademoiselle-en-Sc^ne. 
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with 8i visw to convorting the oma- aipartineiit hung on 0 springs and 
THE LATEST FEOM CLUBLAND, cental water in St. James’s Park into draped with diaphanous silken hang- 
A NEW unimpeachable facts con- a turtle tank for the exclusive benefit ings imported from Sainarcand. 
cerning the Spartan severity of the of the Club. Green fat for lubricating A new and delightiul feature of the 
new Eoyal Automobile Club (on the purposes will, it is hoped, be provided establishment will be a special dor- 
site of the old War Office) in Pall Mall at exceptionaUy favourable terms. mitory on the ground floor for aged | 
seem to be called for in every properly The Club notepaper will be made members, richly furnished^ with lounges, 
regulated paper. Very well, then. exclusively of the bark of trees from hammocks, and other incentives to 
Since it has been decided to make it Windsor Forest, and special issues of stertorous repose, 
a palace rather than a club, a palatial all the daily papers, with gilt edges and A Lethal Chamber de Luxe will also 
bearing will be de rigueur in its rubricated headlines, will be printed be provided so that if members have 
members. No one will be admitted a for the members. fatally injured any person on their ^ 

member who (1) does not pay super- In the card-room the lowest points way to the club they can provide them 
tax, (2) has not been educated at Eton, at which it will be possible to play with euthanasia on the premises. 


members. No one will be admitted a 
member who (1) does not pay super- 
tax, (2) has not been educated at Eton, 

(3) does not possess ten fur 

coats. 

After prolonged negotia- / 
tions, His Grace the Duke 

of has consented to act 

as Secretary, at a salary con- 
siderably in advance of his ^ 

rent-roll. ^ 

The Hall Porter is a //'W 

reduced Earl, and many of 

the waiters are old public 
school boys proud of their C 

new and exalted position. 

Sound claret d discretion will 
be served to all the servants 
, at their dinner, and cham- 
pagne on Sundays. 

Mr. Priiger, late of the 
Savoy, has come straight 
from the Millionaires^ Ees- 
taurant in New York to WMm 

control the commissariat for 
a consideration that might 
tempt even a comic singer. 

The kitchens will be under 
the direction of a chef lured 'WW//m 

away from an Imperial j 

Palace by a bribe which we 
hesitate to name. All his 
utensils are either of pure 
gold or platinum. The 
kitchen-maids, it is under- 
stood, will in every case be 
daughters of bishops, deans 
or archdeacons. 

The dining-room services 
will be entirely of gold, and Male ] 
the meals will be served to 






Malel . WONDER How often they have to be inflated.’ 


TO-DAY IN THE PAST. 

[With compliments to the 
enterprise of ^^The Daily Mail .'*'’] 

Five thousand nine hun- 
dred and ten years ago 
Nimrod was entertained at 
dinner at Nineveh by the 
Society for the Preservation 
of the Fauna of Babylonia, ' 

Three thousand and nine- 
teen years ago the intrepid 
airman, Icarus, essayed to fly 
the iSgean in a Da3dalus 
bi-plane, but fell into the sea 
and was drowned. His father, 
however, safely performed 
the feat, and thus won the 
prize of 10,000 drachma 3 
offered by the ‘0 Kaff rjpepau 
*^Ayyapos> 

It is exactly two thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety 
years since Niubuchadnbzzar 
entered on his historic ex- 
periment in vegetarianism. 

Diogenes, precisely two 
thousand two hundred and 
forty-five years ago, told 
Alisxander the Great to 
get out of his sunshine. 

Two thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty years ago 
Hannibal ato his first 
Spanish onion on the back 
of an elephant. 

Eleven hundred and ninety 


a constant accompaniment of ravishing Bridge will be a sovereign. ' No cigars years ago the Venerable Bede suffered 
music supplied by the Spotted Dal- will be provided costing less than two- from his first attack of influenza, 
matian Band of one hundred and fifty and-sixpence each, and any member Four hundred and three years ago 
performers, conducted by Prince seen in or outside the Club smoking a Leonardo da Vinci put the finishing 
Igor Bobolinsky, the hereditary Voivode Borneo cigar will at once be expelled touches to a wax bust of Flora, which 

or Lompal^ka, whose exclusive ser- in circumstances of the utmost con- he had carefully modelled upon a 

retained at a stipend tumely. ^ ^ rolleiup waistcoat which ho borrowed 

^ mi; L n j. 1 -I -^1 , billiard balls, for the many tables, for the purpose from his life-long friend, 

• cellars are stocked with an have all been turned from the tusks of Eiccardo Ohiocciola Luca, 

incredible quantity of Imperial T(^ay, the regal elephant accredited for many Three hundred and seventy -two years 
Johannisberger and very, very old Olos. years to the court of the Maharajah of ago His Majesty King Henry the 
^ost lessJjhaja £1 l5. a Eoadogojee, and purchased by the Club Eighth attended the Eoyal Oommis- 

bottle, but pearls for dissolving in the at enormous expense. sion on the Divorce Laws sitting at 

club s golden goblets will be furnished On the roof will be a superb aviary Westminster, to furnish expert evi- 
at special rates. for flying members, and a troupe of dence. 

Negototions are ^ foot with the Eussian dancers will be permanently Two hundred and fifty-nine years 
Eight Hon. Lewis Harcourt, M.P., | installed in the Saltatorium, a spacious ago the Spanish painter Velasquez 
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Boohy {from whom Old Gent has justreoeloed five sovereigns at four to one). “Now a hen, 
Santa Claus, what are you biting ’em for? Do you think I’d give you wrong ’uns?” 

Old Gent. “Noa, laddy, it’s no that; I’m just marking sure that I hav’na got that 

ONE BACK WHICH I PASSED OFF ON THEE 1 ” 


Rfdded the last of thirty-five hiero- 
glyphic signatures to his painting of 
Venus and Cupid now hanging at the 
National Gallery. 

Thirty-eight years ago Mr. F. E. 
Weatherly wrote his immortal lyric, 
Naiicy Lee. 

Thirty-seven years ago Mr. Alger- 
non Ashton composed his thirteenth 
Funeral March after visiting the grave 
of John Milton. 

Equipped with a small hand-bag, Mr. 
Hall Caine came to visit Dante 
Gabriel Kossetti thirty years ago, 
and stayed till the poet-painter’s death. 

Thirteen years ago, being then only 
six years of age, Miss Marie Corelli 
began to play on the mandolin. 

Ten years ago Mr. Keble Howard 
assumed with.superb restraint the tide 
of Chicot the Jester. 

Nine years ago Mr. Bernard Shaw 
registered his last blush. 

Exactly two thousand nine hundred 
and fifteen years ago, Thersites pub- 
lished an offensive article on the death, 
, of King Agamemnon. 

T. Publius Clodius, precisely two 
thousand and sixty -eight years ago, 
being employed in negotiations with a 
view to reconciling Cicero and Mark 
• Antony, was observed to enter the 
villa of CiESAR by the front door, 

I shortly afterwards emerging from the 
i back door of that of Pompby. 


I CUE FLYING COLUMN. 

A Flight of Imagination. 
i [Passages by aeroplane under the conduct of 
Mr. Graiiamk- White have been offered for sale 
, by auction.] 

Week-Ends with Eolls, a Thousand 
Feet above the Sea. As patronised by 
the aristocracy. Paris and Back while 
you wait. 

Try our “ Alien Immigrators,” com- 
plete with disguises. No ofiicial fuss 
or inspection routine. Interpreter 
Carried. Plying direct from Poland. 

“The Smuggler.” Capacious air- 
I ship, property of a gentleman leaving 
the country shortly. Lectures given 
in the air on Free Trade. 

“The Bomb Line.” “Ingenious, 
entertaining .” — Vide Anarchist Press. 
Eeductions made for parachute descents 
: en route. 

[ “ Shooting the Moon.” Our air- 

' ships start on this trip from the suburbs 
. of London every quarter-day, stop to 
pick up at Carey Street, and are 
licensed to carry furniture and other 
heavy articles. Invisible at night. 
M(m . — ^Fares payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Address, in strict confidence, 
“ Hookit,” London. 

“ The Bl feRiOT Stony-Bboker.” 
Australia by Air. We do a great deal 
of business in this excellent line with 


company directors, turf commission 
agents, outside stockbrokers and others 
requiring privacy and freedom from 
annoyance. Bidders must submit full 
aliases, finger-prints, and two last 
convict stations. 

Buy our Publication, “ Hundred Best 
Ways out of England.” 


DEGEEES FOE BEIDES. 

A CURRICULUM of housohold manage- 
ment for married women was advocated 
by Mrs. St. Loe Strachey in a dis- 
cussion upon a “University Standard 
in Home Science ” at the Women’s 
Congress at the White City on June 8. 
We are left in the dark as to the sylla- 


bus, and as to whether the fair aspirant 
for matrimonial honours will try it on 
the dog or a dummy husband. Should 
degrees be conferred on successful can- 
didates, we hasten to enter a caveat 
against some familiar initials obtaining 
the following acceptation : — 

B.A. = Blatantly Argumentative 
M.A. ,= Moderately Affectionate 
B.C. = Barely Connubial 
Sc.D. = Scarifier of Domestics 
Litt.D. = Litter Distributor 
LL.B. = Loves Lots of Bridge 
Mus.D.=Musically Defective 
And we hope that the young ladies 
who achieve a Poll Degree will under- 
stand that this does not mean a pass 
for Loquacity. 
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A CORRESPONDENCE WHICH WENT WRONG. 

I. Literary Note, 

'‘Inspired by the success of those 
recently published books, Letters to a 
Salmon FisJier's Son and Letters of a 
Modern Golfer, a well-known firm of 
publishers will bring out in August a 
realistic work on the same lines, by 
Mr. Samuel Withers, entitled Letters 
to a Porcupine - Hunter's NepJmo, in 
which will be found set out in genial 
form the whole art of Porcupine hunt- 
ing; interwoven, for the sake of the 
ladies, with a charming and entrancing 
love story. One of the most delightful 
characters in the book is Stanley 
Mertens, the recipient of the letters. . 

II. The Letters. 

My Dear Stanley, — It is a long 
time since you had a letter from me, 
but I have been so busy writing to 
another of my friends, a certain Lionel 
Blathers, whose second cousin plays 
water polo for Wiltshire — {Letters to a 
Water Polo Player's Seco7id Cousin, 6J-) 
— that I have scarcely had time to 
think of you at all. Now at last I 
have a few months to spare, and I 
cannot doubt that you will be glad to 
hear from such an old friend of your 
uncle’s as 1 am. But what, I ask 
myself, shall I write to you about? 

Your uncle, as you cannot fail to be 
aware, was one of the greatest sports- 
men of his age. Equally agile in the 
pursuit of the jerboa, the dromedary 
and the mountain goat, his most 
superlative skill was shown in his 
dealings with the porcupine. It 
occurs to me that a few hints to you 
upon his methods, such as may lead 
you eventually to emulate his skill and 
equal his reputation, may be of service; 
for I assume that your ambitions, too, 
have always lain in this direction. 

I shall write to you, then, from day 
4o day, putting down such scraps of 
advice as occur to me, and discussing 
any points which you may care to 
make in reply. I do not, however, 
insist that you should answer my 
letters; I should go on writing just 
the same however impenetrable your 
silence — a duty which I owe not only 
to you but to my publishers. But, of 
course, I should welcome any criticism, 
if you see fit to make it. 

_ One word more. In case you should 
find the reiteration of sporting techni- 
cality wearisome I have decided to 
' introduce into these letters from time 
to time the story of my very latest 
love affair ; hoping that in this way your 
Eeal for big-game and your passion for 
romance may equally be stirred. 

Your affectionate friend, 

Samuel Withers. 

Dear Stanley,— You will be sur- 
prised at hearing from me so soon 
that is until you get used to it ; but 
you understand that if I am to make a 
book of these letters by the beginning 
of August, I must writs to you every 
day. 

I have been thinking over what you 
said in your last — what I mean, you 
would have said if there had been time 
for a reply — and I have come to the 
conclusion that where you are wrong 
in your method of catching porcupines 
is in your carelessness. If they are to 
be tickled successfully they must be 
tickled in the right place — at the back 
of the neck where the quills are short ; 
and you must exercise discretion in your 
selection of a victim. Shakspeare speaks 
of the “ fretful porcupine,” and some of 
them are very fretful. These should 
be stroked with care or you will find 
that much of them wiU “come away 
in the hand,” as the expression is. All 
the same, having once made a start 
you should continue. Your dear uncle 
always used to say that it is better to 
bear those quills we have than fly to 
others that we know not of. 

Speaking of this reminds me that I 
was introduced to a most charming 
girl last night. Henrietta — it is a 
pretty name, I think. Am I in love ? 
I can hardly say as yet. 

Yours ever, Samuel Withers. 

My Dear Boy, — I am afraid I can- 
not take your telegi’am seriously. You 
mtcst want to hear all about porcupine 
hunting. There is simply nobody else 
left to whom I can write about it. 
Blathers made himself impossible over 
the last book, when he claimed half 
the profits on the ground that he had 
had to give the postman an extra large 
gratuity at Christmas. Of course, if 

you really don’t care a if, I mean, 

you are really not interested in the 
porcupine, I am only too ready to talk 
about some other branch of sport. Have 
you any feeling for hippopotami or silk- 
worms? Your dear uncle had a way 
with these that I have never seen 
equalled. He used to take them be- 
tween the finger and thumb (I am 
referring now to the silkworms) and 
transfer them to his collecting box with 
an imperturbable calm. 

If you don’t take any interest in any 
animals, for Heaven’s sake and that 
of my publishers at least keep silence 
about it. I can go on writing with 
practically no encouragement at all, 
but I cannot put up with a jSow of in- 
sulting opposition. Let me therefore 
beg you as a favour to remain passive 
in the matter. In return for this I 
will, if you like, insert your photograph 
in my book as a frontispiece. I had, 

of course, intended to put my own 

but no matter. 

To continue. I saw Henrietta in ' 
the Park to-day. How lovely she 
looked ! She blushed when she saw 
me — I wonder if her little heart was 
beating ! 

I shall make a few points about the 
Wart Hog in my next. 

Yours, Samuel. 

Dear Mertens,— I was disgusted by 
the brutality and profanity of your re- 
peated messages to me yesterday. For 
some time I considered whether I 
sliould not punish you by ceasing to 
write to you, tliough I felt that this ' 
would perhaps be rather a severe line 
to take. After consultation with cer- 
tain friends in the publishing business 
in whom I have implicit confidence, 

I have decided to go on with this cor- 
respondence; but in future I shall 
write from the point of view of a 
modern athlete, assuming you to be 
as interested in the game of Halma as 

I am. The iMters of a Modern Halma 
Player, in this case, may be looked for 
in September, and 1 am sure you will 
be proud even to take only a sleeping 
part in the great work. 

To-morrow, then, I shall give you a 
short account of the history of the 
game, and at the same time recom- 
mence the story of my little love affair | 
with the captivating Henrietta. ! 

Yours sincerely, j 

Samuel Withers. 

I Sir, — K indly return me my letters | 

’ once. S. Withers. ^ 

in. Literary Note. i 

‘L . .a well-known firm of pub- * 
lishers will bring out in October a , 
realistic work on the same lines, by 
Mr. Samuel Withers, entitled Letters 
to an All-round Sportsiiuuis Brother-in- 
Law. . . . One of the most delightful 
characters in the book is hjrnest Beau- 
champ, the recipient of the letters ” ' 

A. A. M. i 

According to a contemporary, the I 
British Ornithologists’ Union’s Expodi- i 
tion to Papua was joined at Singapore j 
by “ ten pickled Gliurkas.” No doubt ' 
a mispriiii for gherkins. ; 

Prom a Parish Maga;^ino : | 

“Thu Ruv. will Sturt, for his annual 

holiday on June 13th. lie thuToforc asks that i 
the Missionary Boxes Hhonhl be returned to him 
not later than Juno 1 0th.” i 

We hope he will have a good holiday. ; 

‘‘Her Second Time on Earth.’’ ’ | 

“ Will Friends and AcqualntanecH of Mrs. 

H. ’P late of St. James’s CJainetery, Please 

Note ProHont Address : 3, Bindo.'J COTi AOKs, 
etc. ? ” — iJcvwi and Somerset <J<a!eUe, 

, 
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Platelayer (to yaaecnger who han jumped from the Londou-Plyniouth Non-doa 
“Jumped aiit? did yer.— Wof for?” i i ^ 

Passenger. “Crowd of golfers in the carriage —couldn’t stand ahjotuer two hours of 

THEIR SHOP.” 


THE ANNIHILATOR OF ANECDOTES. 

Midwinter, the man with whom I 
share chambers, is a very good fellow, 
manly, straightforward and extremely 
sane. But he has the defects of 
his qualities. He is unimaginative, 
severely logical and altogether steeped 
in dry light. One of his peculiarities is 
the rooted conviction that all anecdotes 
are apocryphal. Personally I have a 
weakness lor anecdotes and cling to 
my belief in their veracity. But most 
'of them have been pulverised by his 
analysis. For example, the other night 
we were talking about the inconsi- 
derateness of railway travellers, and in 
a moment of expansion I started out 
on a story about Sothern •pevG, the 
creator of Dundreary. 

“ Sothern arrived at a London Ter- 
minus one night just as the train was 
starting, and was bundled into a com- 
partment with one other occupant. 
This gentleman, it appeared, had 
specially engaged the compartment for 
himself, and was extremely indignant at 
his privacy being disturbed. Sothern 
expressed his regret most courteously, 
explaining how important it was for 
him to catch the train, and how he 
never had the slightest intention of 
trespassing on the privacy of a stranger, 
and so on ; but the other man refused 
to be mollified. On the contrary, lie 
continued to make the most injurious 
and offensive remarks about Sothern’s 
behaviour. This Sothern stood for a 
while without saying anything, but at 
last he jumped up, lifted his dressing- 
bag down from the rack, opened it, 
took out a razor and began stropping 
it with feverish energy. The stranger 
dried up in a moment, and hurriedly 
quitted the compartment at the iSrst 
stop, leaving Sothern in undisturbed 
possession. Of course the other man 
took him for a maniac. Bather smart 
of Sothern, wasn’t it? ” 

“No,” said Midwinter; “extremely 
idiotic, I think,” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Well, to begin with, if the other 
man had engaged the compartment, 
the railway people would never have 
put Sothern into it. However, that’s a 
mere trifle. But about that razor. If 
the other man really thought Sothern 
was mad, lie would have grappled with 
him, if ho was a fool. And if he 
wasn’t he would have humoured him 
until the train stopped and then quietly 
informed the railway authorities. In 
that case Sothern would have been 
collared and locked up, instead of being 
left in undisturbed possession of the 
condpartment. No, it won’t work, your 
story. Besides, Sothern probably used 
a safety razor.” 


“ My dear Midwinter,” I exclaimed, 
“ Sothern died in 1882, long before 
safety razors were invented.” 

“ Sothern,” replied Midwinter, who 
has a diabolical memory for dates, 
“ acted in the United States from 1852 
to 1860, and I am pretty sure that the 
first patent for safety razors was taken 
out there in 1858.” 

Not having a hardware encyclopaedia 
handy I went to bed. 


“ It niiglit interest some of your readers to 
Inow that last week, after moving a holly some 
15 ft, liigh from one part of my garden to 
another, a linnet was still sitting on her nest.” 

The Field. 

The custom among linnets of rising 
silently for a few minutes whenever 
anybody moved a holly is now falling 
into disuse. 


“ K. L. Hutchings and Seymour in splendid 
foam.” — Evening News. 

It was a very hot day, if you remember. 


“But it is probable that the Pi ess exagge- 
rates the real public feeling, and the Socialist 
‘Vor warts’ is neai’est to the truth when it 
suggests that the Imlk of tlie population, like 
Galileo, cares for none of these things.” 

Daily News. 

It wasn’t that he was indifferent, but 
that he was so busy with his telescope. 


“A fountain pen is only a little thing, yet it 
IS said to spoil more carpets and tablecloths 
than all the nails in our boots.” 

The writer sounds as though he would 
be an unwelcome visitor in some 
houses. )Still, it would be something 
if* he kept himself off the top of the 
grand piano. 


“It is estimated that there are 
61,166,600 microbes in a cubic inch of 
grape,” says the Bristol Evening Times 
carelessly, d propos of nothing in parti- 
cular. We insist on a re-count. 
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HANDS AND ARMS. 

[“ Territorials need not amAy” —Recent Commercial Announcemcitt.] 

I JOINED the Territorials ; I saw the need was great ; 

And here the chance was ready to my hand 
To learn to play the citizen, to hold a rifle straight, 

And win the right to serve my native land. 

My leisure was but little, but I did what in me lay, 

While Dick and Tom and Harry wandered free ; 

My holidays were labour, labour, labour all the way, 

While they were idly loafing by the sea. 

They didn't see their duty, or they thought it well to shirk 
The trouble and the discipline behind ; 

They knew — ^if they did nothing — there was none to make 
them work, 

When I— who did do somethmg—might be fined. 

They hugged their independence, as the Briton only can ; 

Their freedom, which was far too dear to touch ; 
Forgetting that a citizen may be a better man 
For learning to behave himself as such. 

I, the Temtorial, said, those can laugh that win; 

For if the time should come — as come it might 

When Britons have to battle for their country or their skin 
They ’ll neither have the power — ^nor the right. * 


I ’ve loft the Territorials. A little while ago, 

The notice of a billet caught my eye ; 

I entered for the job, but the employer answered, “ No ; 
For Territorials need not apply.” 

He owned that we had merits. But for purposes of trade 
He liked a man of more pacific stamp, 

Who didn't ask for Saturdays and evenings for parade, 
And didn’t want an extra week in camp. 

He 'd take us on — and willing — if his rivals did the same ; 

But competition kept him on the run ; 

And Harry, Tom and Dick must have priority of claim 
Till ail were Territorials, or none. 

*«• ^ 5 . * 

I ’m not a Territorial. I tried to do my best. 

But, though Pm just as loyal as before, 

Till Tom and Dick and Harry do their duty with the rest, 
I ’ll be a Territorial no more. 

For he that can’t defend himself and won’t defend his land 
Will never lack employers to select him ; 

But gets the very billet from the patriotic hand 
That loses it by learning to protect him. Dum-dum. 

Keeping Up the Two-Power Standard. 

** A number of Navy Botes have been put down for to-day.’^ 

Devon and Exeter Oazelte. 
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PrKSSURE from AlioVK. 


Pressure from below. 

TAY-PAY” AT DOWNING STREET. 


An interesting feature of the assembly (the Cabinet meeting) was the indirect paii; taken in it by Mr. T. P. O’Comior, the favoured 
negotiator of the Irish Party. Mr. O’Connor was constantly in and out of Downing Street. At two o’clock he called at the Chief Whip’s 
ofTicc, which is next door to Mr. Lloyd George’s. At half-past two he called again, and left the premises by Mr. Lloyd George’s door- for 
the two liouses are connected. Jnst before tlao Council ended he drove up once more, entered into conversation with the Lord Chancellor 
and Lord Carrington us th<'y wore leaving, and then passed into the house of the Chancellor of the Exchequer .” — Dally Paipev. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted feoxl the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Wednesday} 
June 8. — ^There is a fine restraint 
about House of Commons that endears 
it to looker-on. Met to-day under mem- 
orable circumstances. Since we parted 
for what was planned as brief Spring 
holiday, great things have happened. 
King Edwabd is dead and a fifth King 
George has come to the Throne. Only 
a week or two before adjournment the 
alert presence of the then Prince of 
Wales surveyed scene from Gallery 
over Clock. Next time he appears on 
parliamentary stage he will take his 
place on the Throne. 

Meanwhile men’s minds full of con- 
cern as to next move in game for 
high stakes opened last year between 
the two Houses. When will the Veto 
Eesolutions be taken ? W^’hat will the 
Lords do with them ? What will follow 
thereupon ? 

These are questions Members meet- 
ing in the Lobby or the reading-rooms 
eagerly put to each other. The public 
intently listens at the door. Eeas- 
sembling of Parliament looked forward 
to with certainty that a sign would be 
forthcoming. The Premier expected 
to make statement indicating course of 
public business. Between its lines we 
should surely read how matters stand. 

Thus the environment of the scene. 
On the stage itself scarcely any move- 
ment; certainly no turmoil; pretty 
full attendance, but no cheering or 
counter-cheering. The Premier enters 
unnoticed. Prince Arthur does not 
think occasion sufficiently important to 
claim his attendance. In his absence 
Harry Chaplin gracefully drops into 
seat of Leader op Opposition and 
regards show through single eye-glass. 
A pair would, you know, be making too 
much of it. 

Speaker having read judgments upon 
election petitions, we take our coats off 
and get to business. Pirst, we read a 
third time the Charnwood Forest Bail- 
way Bill. Next we pass through final 
stage the Farnham Gas Electricity Bill 
and eke the South Hants Water Bill. 
For a moment there seemed prospect 
of equable stream of legislation being 
ruffled by a breeze. Alpheus Cleophas, 
rising from unfamiliar back seat, pro- 
posed to offer a few observations. 
Whether they related to the affairs of 
Charnwood, Farnham or South Hants 
no man knoweth. House did not desire 
to hear Alpheus on any subject, and 
unmistakably indicated lack of desire. 
Cleophas showed disposition to insist. 
Storm rose to angry height ; after brief 
struggle Alpheus Cleophas bent his 
head before it. 

Thereupon House read a third time 
the Standard Life Assurance Company 
Bill. 

Above crowd at Bar waiting to 
be sworn in, head and shouldei^ of 
Owen Philipps, Chairman of Eoyal Mail 
Steamship Company, towered. Since 
House last met he has bought another 
fleet. ’Tis his custom of an afternoon. 
On the average pays a million-and-a- 
half sterling for goods received. 

“My dear Philipps,” said Charlie 
Beresford, looking up to him as if he 
were a mainmast that might presently 
be swarmed, “ there ’s only one thing 
left for you. You 'must buy the British 

fleet.” . . 

“ Odd you should mention it,” said 
Sir Owen. To tell you the truth, I 
had been thinking of it. If the deal 
comes off I ’ll ask you to take com- 
mand.” 

“Done with you,” said Charlie, 
hitching up a pair of trousers preter- 
naturally wide over the foot. 

Business done. — Parliament reas- 
sembled after Spring Becess. 

Thursday.— Both. Houses mot again 
to-day. Gravely proceeded to do busi- 
ness as if nothing had happened out- 
side or was in process of happening. 
A poor make-believe not long kept up. 
The Lords, approaching Orders of tlie 
Day at 4.30, adjourned at 4,35. Shut- 
ters up in the Commons at 25 minutes 
to 6. 

Meanwhile Jam MacDonald had 
buttonholed Seely on subject of sub- 
sidised bananas. Alleged that, in spite 
of subsidy of £20,000 a year paid to 
steam-fleet owners, Jamaica bananas 
drifted to the broad bosom of the 
United States, leaving England forlorn. 

Seely pleaded things weren’t quite 
so bad as that. Ministerial crisis averted 
only by promise that before contract is 
renewed House shall have opportunity 
for fully discussing it. 

All this done with delightful gravity, 
as if no one knew anything of the talk 
that fills the crowded Lobby, that 
throbs through the Tea - room and 
hurtles over the Terrace. All about a 
Conference in course of arrangement, 
designed to avert battle-royal between 
Lords and Commons on Veto Question, 

“Very nice indeed,” said Member 
FOR Sark, peeling one of the bananas 
Seely sent round by way of additional 
rejoinder to MacDonald’s attack upon 
Colonial Office, “ but I ’m old enough 
to remember the Bound Table Confer- 
ence that took place 24 years ago, with 
Squire of Malwood presiding. It was 
designed to bring Don Jose back to the 
Gladstone fold. What I don’t re- 
member is his return.” 

Business done. — ^Navy Votes passed 
Beport Stage. 

THE BRITISH SUFFRAGETTE. 

Am — “ The British Grenadiers.^^ 

[Suitable to be used as a Marclxing-Soug for 
spectators wlio acconipiuiy the great Votes-for- 
VVomeii Demonstration on Saturday next.] 

Some talk about Grace Darling and 
Florence Nightingai.e, 

Jeanne d’Aro and other women whose 
deeds can never pale, 

But of all the world’s brave heroines 
there 's none has inade as yet 

Such a row, row, row, row, row, row, as 
the British 8u-uffra-a-gctte ! 

Chorus — But of all the— etc. 

Those heroines of old limes to us look 
rather small ; 

They never used a clog-whip to slash 
their foes withal ; 

But our bravo girls can use ’em with a 
thumping epithet 

In a row, row, row, row, row, row of a 
British Sii-u(tra-u-getle ! 

But our brave girls— etc. 

Wlienever they 'vo conmiaudecl to raid 
tho House at night, 

'riiey march out with their banners of 
purple, gn^en and white, 

And simu^k ])!)li(*cmon’.s faces — for that’s 
tho eti(pietto 

In a row, row, row, row, row, row of the 
British 8u-uffra-a-g(d.te ! 

Chorus— -And smack policemen’s -’-etc. 

And when the raid i-^ oven* and some to 
gaol are semt, 

They say that they are martyrs and 
never will repent, 

And should their setoru of ])rlHon food 
with h'cding tubes be mt‘t 

There ’s an awful row, row, row, vow 
from tho British iSiruilTra a-gettel 
Chorus— And should their scorn-- etc 

’fhen I(^t UH fill a bumper and drink 
“ mon‘ s(ms(‘ to tliose 

Who don’t behave like wouuai though 
clad in women’s clothes ; ” 

We may admins their princiides, but 
what we do regret 

Is tlio jolly row, row, row, row of the 
British Hu-uffru u-g(‘ttc ! 

Chorus— Wo may admire- etc. 

Save us from Our I’rxends. 

“Ifc IK rtn>ort(*(l that thr Alalluli ia fleeing 
with only <10l) Lillowcrs, ami pumued by 21,000 
friondlu‘K.”— Neivn Letter, 

Tho subsoquont report of tho Mullah’s 
death is now ox})lainod. JIo must have 
been killed by kindness. 

The Tyranny of Fashion. 

“ Not long ago a party of KtHteKmon—itseDins 
fasliionablo to call tbein that— were down ia 
Porto Rico.”- H mh Walea hkho. ' 

Perhaps our contemporary would kindly 
give us a hint as to tho fashionable wa^ 1 
of pronouncing this word “ stsfcesmen.’* 
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FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. No. 3. i 

A NEW INVENTION LIKELY TO BE Ml'OII HORN— “TlIE CtOOSLYaAG.” LOOKS LIKE OUDINABY OOOCLES, BOT OAN BE WORN OVEIl THE 
MOUm IIKQWRKD, KNABLIN'O MOTORISTS TO EXPRESS THEIR FEELINGS (aS IN THE ABOVE CASE OF A BURST TYRe) WITHOUT GIVING OFPFNUE 

TO THE MOST SENSITIVE PASSENGER. ' ' 


ATHLETES ALL. 

[The news that three thousand spectators followed a tie in the receal 
Amateur (lolf Championship is supposed to have given rise to the 
that Golf may become u g«'une of mere vicarious enthusiasm.] 

Nay, not as when the wild mob, making feast, 

Tramples the turf and, tipped by sporting dailies, 

The townsman bets upon the noble beast, 

Untaught which end his head and which his tail is; 
Or when some football concourse crowds to see 
(All skill-less in the art, but earnest backers) 

The triumph of their own pet galaxy 

Of hardly-purchased hackers— 

Not thus we follow round in regal state 
The heroes of the craft, whose high approaches 
Mop on the sunburnt green inanimate, 

Limp as the breakfast eggs that Susan poaches ; 
Whose drives are longer than the dreams of youth, 
Whose putts go down unerringly as rabbits — 

Have we not also striven after truth 

And straightness in our habits? 

Have we not wandered in the sandy dunes 
Morn after morn, each moment growing pinker, 

With armouries of cleeks and shining spoons 
And now and then got in a perfect clinker? 

And sometimes, as we hacked the futile sods 
And strove to make some beetling bunker porous, 


Been haunted in the rear by Hoylake gods, 

And bade them pass before us ? 

And, when we watch them play, with due applause 
We greet them, and with adulating glances, 

Not for themselves alone, but most because 
They teem with useful tips for style and stances; 
Theirs is the help we want, when you and I, 

With many a (dash between inverted commas), 

Halve in about a hundred, wet or dry, 

Each Saturday, my Thomas ! 

Others may like to view an alien sport, 

May lounge at ease, their gladiators hiring ; 

But we who constitute the champions' court 
Have worked as they, with twice as much perspiring ; 
Not one, I trow, of that devoted band 
But sometime toiled at bay with temples sheeny, 
Toiled till the niblick clave unto his hand 
On strenuous arena. 


The Spartan Foster Mother. I 

‘■‘The Young Libert is on its legs: our bantling is cast on the 
rocks. We, the midwife and nurse of this great venture, will do our 
part towards its development to a sturdy and vigorous manhood.” 

The Young Liberal. 

If they keep on casting it on the rocks a sturdy manhood 
is assured. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Glass Houses.” 


that is bound to ensue after everything relieve matters. I can only recall one 
has been temporarily cleared up against happy phrase, where Mr. Bouechier 
the fall of the curtain. Not that I remarks, “If I’ve said anything that I 
cared a brass button what became of I’m sorry for, I’m glad.” But he had ' 




Ip Smith Tertius were asked to trans- any one of the characters. I took at given us this very phrase only the | 
late Gonnais-toi” and gave the first a fleeting interest in Captain other iia Parasites,. I don’t know] 

answer “ Glass houses,” he would al- (played by Mr. Norman Trevor if he deliberately retained it as a pious • 

most certainly receive correction on with a most determined immobility), souvenir of the past. Certainly there . 
the ground that his rendering was too but after he had been wrongly suspected were moments which were reminiscent ' 
free. Mr, Kenneth Barnes, who is of being a villain and then wrongly of* his fai'cical manner in that unfortu- | 

grown up, has a perfect right to take suspected of being a hero, I took no nate failure. For the rest his acting j 

liberties with his French original, but further interest in his career. was very sound. Miss Violet Van- 

I do think he ought to be required to I confess, too, that I prefer to have brugh’s performance as Lady Carteret 
attach the right meaning to an English my comic relief supplied by subsidiary showed nice feeling : but, as with Mr. 
copy-book phrase. Most of us have characters, and not by protagonists in George Alexander, I could wish that 

been taught to believe ‘ ' she would confine herself 

that the proverb about j - comedy, where 

peoplo who lire > gl«. iLZJJiii SMM I I I SCaTSSeSS 

it costs her so much to 
repress. Mr. Bealby was 
rather amusing in his 
anxiety to get the right 
advice from the head of the 
family as to the proper line i 
of conduct for an outraged 
husband. But Miss Muriel 
Beaumont found little to 
suit her (except her gowns) 
in the part of this gentle- i 
man’s erratic wife. She 
looked much too healthy 
and honest. 

Proceedings were opened 
by a rather unusual type of ' 
curtain-raiser. The Trap, 
by the Arthurs Eckersley * 
and OuiOTB, is melodrama 
that comes .very near to 
drama proper. But it seems 
just to miss the desired 
touch of irony, A burglar, , 
closely tracked, persuades' 
the' girl he lives with to go 
out into the street and ac- 
cost the detective (known 

10 oe ms own son, ne . be weak about women) 

modifies his views. The ^ FEBSH SITUAIION. 

woman, is still to be an To find the injured Imsland. garret, whoro he is to be 

outcast, but the co-re- General Sir Paul Carteret Mr. Bourciiier. Saff^ed and bound and so 

spondent is not to sully Ca^a»n O’Brien Mr. Nokman Trevob. f 

iW by Witt >b.v,0» v..™, 


been taught to believe 
that the proverb about 
people who live in glass 
houses can only mean 
that those who are them- 
selves vulnerable (in a 
moral sense, for instance) 
should be careful how 
they attack the faults of 
others. Yet this is not the 
main idea in Mr. Barnes’s 
play. General Sir Paul 
Carteret, apart from a little 
habit of brusqueness, has 
no vices to make him vul- 
nerable. He cherishes strict 
views, in the abstract, about 
conjugal infidelity (whether 
of thought or deed) and 
the proper treatment of 
erring wives. In a case 
that is brought before his 
notice he recommends that 
the woman should be 
treated as an outcast, and 
that the “ officer and gen- 
tleman” who compromised 
her should make the only 
possible amends by mar- 
riage. When the “ officer 
and gentleman” turns out 
to be his own son, he 
modifies his views. The 
woman is still to be an 
outcast, but the co-re- 
spondent is not to sully 
himself by marriage with 





SO contemptible a person. Later still whose tragic emotions I am expected killed by a motor ; and the detective 
he finds his own wife unfaithful (in to find a poignant interest. Everybody ultimately overpowers and captures his 
thought only), and his views are still in this play seemed to be a protagonist, man. The trapper ought somehow 
further modified in favour of reconcilia- The whole cast (always barring the to have been shown as caught in 
tion, after the reflection that he might butler, a negligible figure) consisted his own trap ; but I gathered that the 
have been a gentler husband. All this either of illegitimate lovers or injured detective would have marked him 
merely illustrates the obvious truth that husbands. Even for a military station down anyhow, and so this point of 
we are apt to readjust our abstract (on the stage) this seems in excess of the irony was lost. But as a mere study 
opinions as the personal element enters average. Then, again, I was disturbed in the Grand Guignol manner the 
more ^d more deeply into the concrete by the medley of English and French little sketch was not ineffective. Miss 
case. The onginal play may have been sentiments. Your Frenchman takes May Holland was a very passable 

his^ cocu lightly ; your Englishman is low-comedy gossip, and Miss Dai^y 
but the adaptation has very little to do serious over a breach of the marriage- Markham as the girl Nell, her heart 
wi^ a conservatory. covenant ; and the audience was invited torn between loyalty to her mto and 

ine play is one of those familiar to be dispassionate and assume both the horror of sharing in his ©rime, 

comedies which become really tragic attitudes in turn. played ’ her tragic part with a nice 

when one pictures the state of things The dialogue did not do much to discretion. 0. S. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr, Punches Staff of Learned Glerlis.) 

Dorset is not, I believe, one of the first-class cricket 
counties. But, to judge from some of the novels of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy and M. E. Francis, in the sterner game 
of life, in which the implements are not bats and balls, but 
love and jealousy and sudden death, its rustics must be 
well in the running for championship honours. The Wild 
Heart (Smith, Elder), Mrs, Francis Blundell's new 
book, touches the same note of tragedy as Far frori the 
Madding Grotod. It begins with a manslaughter and ends 
with a murder, all because a many years ago certain long- 
tailed birds were introduced into Europe from the neigh- 
bourhood of the river Phasis, since when they have had 
their revenge by bringing many a promising youth to the 
gallows. They did not quite do that for David Chant, of the 
wild heart, but one shining night he was so unlucky as to 
kill a keeper who would otherwise have brained one of his 
fellow-poachers, and got twenty years' penal servitude as 
his share of the bag. Within a few months he was an 
escaped convict with a price upon his head, and three years 
later returned to his native village, disguised in a beard and 
a false name, and married the girl-farmer who had helped 
him to escape. Then, unluckily for them both, just when 
he was beginning to yearn once more for the delights of 
poaching, the widow of the man that he had killed guessed 
his secret, and in a fit of jealous rage, because he had 
refused her offer of her heart and hand, first betrayed him 


to the police, and then, to save trouble, with her own fair 
hand pulled the trigger that stilled the beating of his wild 
heart. The story, though its plot may sound melodramatic, 
is told in the quiet pastoral manner which Mrs. Blundell 
has made her own. 

Before we start bone-picking, let it be clearly understood 
that The Heart of Marylehone (Hutchinson) is no amateur 
story of North-Western love, but an expert study, subtly 
developed and most ably written, of husbands and wives 
and even third parties in health and in sickness. Leila Qay- 
thorne (even if she was a Celt, she need not have shouted 
so much about the Celtic merit) and Henry Palmerston, 
whose manners are so exquisite as almost to have eliminated 
his manhood, marry in haste and fall in love at leisure. 
Mrs, HArcy Vanx and Captain Vandaleur love each other all 
the time, but are married, as ill luck will have it, otherwise. 
Sickness brings Leila on the one hand, and the Captain on 
the other, to a nursing home in Marylebone, and from that 
point of vantage their respective situations are reviewed by 
themselves, their nurses, their doctor, and their anonymous 
author, Handasyde.” All hold bright and diverse views 
on love and the other emotions as they should be, and 
express the same in a manner most attractive and con- 
vincing. Now for the bones. I suggest that a little more 
movement is needed to justify a novel of three hundred and 
forty closely printed pages. I deny respectfully that the 
Scot, with all hiS) virtues, is quite the paragon of quick 
imagination and perfect understanding that he is here said 
to be. I assert positively that, when ** Sheridan ” furniture 
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is mentioned, something else is meant. There are, besides, cleverness of the author is undiminished. Indeed the great * 
a thousand moot points in the book ; but that, perhaps, is singer, Margarethe Styr, and several of the .jninor cha- 
its charm. It makes you think and pine for discussion, racters are drawn with such brilliant skill that I am ' 
Yet, however argumentative you may be, you will not reluctant to say that from my masculine point of view the 
dispute the warm tribute paid to the personal devotion as hero, John Ordham, is thoroughly contemptible and unin- 
well as technical skill of the medical profession, a tribute teresting. Ordham's fascinating manners failed to fascinate 
richly deserved and long overdue. me, and as — until nearly the end of the book —he seemed 

: ^ unable to show any durable feeling except hatred of his 

Anna and Astrid Avelan, the heroines of Mr. Paul elder brother and his young wife I longed very sincerely 
Waineman's new novel, The Wife of Nicholas Fleming to kick him. He was fortunate, perhaps, in spending 
(Methuen), resembled each other so closely that even their nearly all his time with feminine admirers, but I wish that 
own mother could scarcely tell them apart. It was there- we had been given more opportunity to see what men 
fore not to be wondered at that Goiont Nicholas Fle^ning, a thought of him. While recognising the remarkable ability 
Pinnish nobleman with more money than intelligence, with which parts of Toioers of Ivory are wuutten, I cannot 
after falling in love with Anna, should commit the pardon- recommend the book to the squeamish. In the description 
able error of marrying Astrul One morning, however, the of Munich society Mrs. Atheri’ON might, on one occasion, 
two sisters happened to go down to the sea-shore for have been more reticent without being less effective. 

a swim. Astrid confided her wedding-ring to her sister, 

while she practised^ some high diving, and in a momen- On Fads (Chapman and Hall) is divided into three parts , 
tary absence of mind Anna slipped it on to her own — ethical, literary, social— -and may be recommended to 

finger. Scarcely had j — anyone who likes such 

subjects as “Moral' 
Education in the: 
Home,’' “ Modern Hu- 
mour in Modern Litera- 
ture ” (with little slaps 
at Mr. Chesterton), 
and “ The Increase of 
Luxury." As the 
author, Lady Grove, 
states that “ critics " j 
often read nothing but 
prefaces, I wish to say ' 
that I have not con- 
fined myself to the 
preface here (for there 
is none), nor have ex;,: 
tract od the title of 
these essays from the 
list of contents, but 
from the ])ody of the ; 
book, of wliich I have ' 

— of ta-todep™ SSSStaS' 

the rightful heir of LITTLE WORRIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. tory when she does not 

Hired Assassin calls to collect ms MONTiri.Y rill. try to be entertaining, 

; While sympathisi^^ 

that he should chance to be none other than her old with many of her opinions, I protest both against her 

T15I.TY1A I h< Ml Tr\rkf»ri n kA-vixN ✓-vP 4- U ^ T ^ XtT "I _ i ^ T n ^ a ... .. 


finger. Scarcely had 
she done so when a 
terrific storm over- 
whelmed the boat from 
w^hich they were bath- 
ing, swept Astrid out 
to sea, never to return, 
and left Anna to be 
rescued in a semi- 
conscious condition 
by a passing peasant. 
NlhexiAnna was carried 
up to the Count’s castle, 
with Astrid' s ring upon 
her finger, he assumed 
that she was his original 
spouse. Anna was too 
weak to explain mat- 
ters. When, however, 
a son was born, and the 
Count was killed by a 
fractious horse, she 
realised that it was 
wrong of her to deprive 
the rightful heir of 
•his property. It w^as 
really very fortunate 




mmmm 




flame, ^ew/orif, a hero of the Eusso- Japanese War. anecdotes and her manner of relating them. The repro- 

•bhe was thus able to ma^ him with a clear conscience, duction of such an ancient tale as that of the biggest liar 

Mr excused on the ground 

and sympathy of the that the story is old enough to lie almost new, but when 
Finland wluoh he knows and loves, but he taxes the Lady Grove spoils a tale of a girl’s first Eoyal ball by 
readers creduhty somewhat severely if he expects him to adding “I was more fortunate in my partner, for hi 
believe that even the wildest of “backwoods” peers would happened to be a friend of H.E.H. the FHnce of Wales,” 
xf distinguish his wife from another lady by I feel a creeping sadness, 

the clothes she wore. The fate of Nicholas Fleming’s first 

wife will undoubtedly strengthen and confirm that old- „T>nTT„uLr „,TXTr,.rr ^ 

fashioned British prejudice (which still survives at so many BRITlbH RAINIALL. “BRITISH RAINFALL. 

of our fashionable watering-places) for regarding a wedding- 

rmg as an inadequate bathing-costume. 'standard. 

Wearetold-onaredwrapper-thatToiccro/JwrofJoHN of Dr Mill, but he overdid it last 

Murray) is “a large tapestry of modern life aealini -with that there is to be a change of 

things as they are human natuS ant il ’ mpagement. If the new trustees can arrange for the 

the last word of it. But although I have to record my “ Collier c Rector b Floissac b ElUott c Rector b Floissao 0.” 

VO e against Mrs. Atherton s book my admiration for the Better luck next time. Manchester Guardian, 


‘BRITISH RAINFALL. 

GUT BY DR. MILL." 

The Times. 
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i"espondent of The Daily Chronicle : — ciation may bring back to London 
CHARIVARI A. ^ “The appointments made by General the habit of dreaming beautiful 

A DEAR old lady having read of the in- Botha as permanent heads of depart- dreams. The reaction against the 
tendedfight between Jeffries and John- ments are fair and efficient, and of “ Wake up, England T' movement has 
SON is said to have cabled to America a non-racial character. Transvaal apparently come sooner than we had 

begging them rather to lay the matter officials have secured most of the expected. 

in dispute before the Hague Tribunal, places.’* 

The Carlton Hotel system for the 

Lord EopsERY’s allegation that we Exception has been taken in Berlin abolition ofcab-whistles was inaugurated 
are less thrifty than we used to be has to the Kaiser’s testimonial to the last week by Madame Patti, and there 
been brought to the notice of the effect that he reads the Bible often is some dissatisfaction in musical circles 

Controller of the Post Office Savings and with pleasure. It is felt that it that the famous diva should not rather 

Bank, who has expressed the opinion would have shown a more Pan-Ger- have used her influence for improving 


that nowadays the English- - 
man puts money by for the 
fine day, not for the rainy 
day. But this, in our climate, 
surely means more thrift, not 
less? :j: 

“ It is the man who wears 
the cloth cap who is the ruler 
in the country,” says the 
Archbishop of York. This 
news as to the headgear 
affected by Mr. Eedmond is 
most interesting. 

j1: :I: 

> 1 : 

“As a patron of the 
theatre in London,” says Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 

“ Mr. Lloyd George is an 
asset.” There 1 We always 
thought that there must be 
some good in him. 

A representative of The 
Daily Chronicle has inter- 
I viewed Dr, Eutherford on 
I the subject of Sir Charles 
Hardinge’k appointment as 
Viceroy of India. “ I think,” 
said the dear doctor, “this 
appointment is a fatal blun- 
der. ... If I were asked 
whom I would suggest I 
should say unhesitatingly, 
Mr. Winston Churchill. 
... I feel that we over 
here hardly realise the posi- 
tion in India.” This last sen- 
tence may explain but does 
not excuse the pi’evious one. 




f 






Giianhman. “Hullo, Jim, wot’s yer game?’’ 

^ “ I’m GOING FOR A SOLDIER ! ” jr zr TV/T T> 

tence may explain but does Guardsman, “You don’t say so. What regiment, Jim?” Mr. Kettle, M.P., has 

not excuse the pi'evious one. Friend. “I dunno; ’e’s bin a-walking aht wiv my Liz.” been objecting in the House 

to Sir Edward Grey’s having 

An article in llie Daily Mail on manic attitude if he had said something taken Mr. Eoosevelt’s advice in regard 
“The Waste of Great Men” opened to encourage contemporary Teuton to Egypt. “As for Mr. Eoosevelt,’' 
with the following words:— “Three of, literature. declared Mr. Kettle, “he does not 

the most distinguished men living and seem to be a person of very great 

working to-day are without opportunity “ The discovery of the North Pole,” importance.” This is not the first time 
for the public exercise of them talents.” says Commander Peary, “means that there have been differences between a 
Judge of the surprise of Mr. Grayson, the last of the great primary problems little Kettle and a big Pot. 


the musical quality of the 
whistles. Supposing, for in- 
stance, that the Hotel had 
retained Mr. Capper for the 
job? „ . 

We hear, by the by, that 
locally the nuisance, which 
is mainly due to persons who 
have been supping, is known 
as the Pig and Whistle 
Nuisance. 

Meanwhile, although a be- 
ginning has been made in the 
abolition of the cab whistles, 
and quieter motor omnibuses 
are promised, there is no 
immediate danger of London 
becoming too dull owing to 
the silence of the streets, 

j;: i): 

A canary which, by its fall 
from its perch in a house at 
Long Acre, saved the lives of 
several persons by warning 
them of the presence of 
poisonous gases, received the 
honour, last week, of a 
post-mortem examination at 
Charing Cross Hospital. The 
proposal, said to emanate 
from Our Dumb Friends' 
League, that the bird should 
also be accorded a public 
funeral, would appear to have 
been dropped. 


Mr. Lupton, and Mr. Horatio Myer, of the North Polar work is solved, and 

of the late Parliament, upon reading it is now a matter of filling in the de- The Eoosevelt example is evidently 
on, to find that the article referred to tails.’' That, however, was just what infectious. “ Your Aliens Act is a 
Lord Kitchener, Mr, Eoosevelt, and Dr. Cook found the most difficult part farce,” said another foreign critic, this 
Herr Dbrnburg l' * of the business. * time at the Guildhall Police Court. 

^ And he knew what he was talking 

For the following Oharivarium we Professor J. H. B. Mastbbman hopes about. “ I have already been deported 
are indebted to the Johannesburg cor- that the Workers’ Educational Asso- twice,” he added. 


VOL, oxxxvni. 
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A DREAM OF PLAIN WOMEN. 

[Mrs. Carl MeyeRj responding to the toast o£ “Fair Women” at 
the Giafton Galleries, is alleged to have stated that all women, in their 
hearts consider that they ought to be classed under that category.] 

How many women, far from fair, 

I have observed and wondered why 
f They challenged with a conquering air 

The homage of the passer-by ; 

Or else assumed a modest mien, 

Shunning with shy averted glances 
The outrage of a gaze too keen, 

Too full of vernal fancies. 

Untouched I *ve sauntered through the spell 
And kept my eye serene and cold, 

Having no flattering tale to tell, 

No hint of ardour overbold ; 

And still the marvel grew and grew 
Why women, built with hopeless faces, 

Won’t rest content to worry through 
With just the moral graces. 

But now I know. By instinct taught 
The homeliest woman likes to think 
(The wish is mother to the thought) 

That she is beauteous as a pink ; 

From this obsession all in vain 
Her bosom-friends conspire to free her, 

She will not see herself as plain 
As other people see her. 

Ah ! Harriet, you remember how 
I overlooked your lack of charms, 

Ignored your narrow spotted brow, 

Your tilted nose, your tawny arms ; 

Moved by the fate that marred your life 
(And Love is Pity’s near relation), 

I meant to let you be my wife 
By way of mitigation. 

But if, of course, by Nature’s light 
You felt that beauty from you shone 
Almost too perilously bright 
For naked orbs to gaze upon, 

I see exactly why you sniffed, 

Treating the golden chance like pewter. 

Gave to your nose an extra lift, 

And lost a priceless suitor. 0. S. 


Procedure. 

Barrister’s clerks regulate the whole professional actions 
of their masters, and further type their letters, prepa^re 
their afternoon tea, caddy for them on circuit golf links, 
and as often as not become the most intimate of their 
confidants. 

William, said I, this is a matter of extreme delicacv 
and importance. The great text-books of the law are 
silent on the point and give me no advice, so I turn to you. 
lam about to engage a cook. There is an applicant for 
the post. She has written to me and I have written back. 
1 should have liked to engage her without further to-do, 

I but I am told that a preliminary interview is essential! 
Under pressure I have made an appointment for four 
afternoon. It is now a quarter to, and I am 
still in complete ignorance on all matters domestic, menial 

• toTe^r*’^ ' P^rveyoral and culinary. What shall I say 

• ‘^Ask^hgr, Sir,” said William, simply,— ask her if she 


THE AVERAGE-ADJUSTER. 

Somehow his appearance seemed quite familiar to me 
but for the life of me I couldn’t say where I had met him 
before. There was a curious look in his face — something 
which struck me as being both indefinite and universal. It 
[didn’t make any one special impression, but seemed to be 
trying to make all sorts of impressions at the same time. 
His clothes were of no particular age or cut. Nondescript 
clothes, I should call them. He wore a bowler hat, a black 
tie and a pair of brown lace-up boots. During the whole 
of our conversation, which, by the way, took place in the 
Strand, he was smoking a briarwood pipe, or, rather, his 
pipe was always going out, and he. was continually light- 
ing it again. He must have spent at least fifty wooden 
matches in ten minutes. 


It all began with the blowing off of my hat. He was 
good enough to capture it and restore it to me. 

Pray don’t mention it,” he said when I thanked him. 
“ If it hadn’t been yours it would have had to be mine.” 

“What do you mean ? ” said 1. 

“ Well, you see,” he answered, “ our people are compiling 
statistics about hats for a private investigator, and if there 
hadn’t been one more hat blown off in the Strand at this 
very moment, all his tables would have been wrong. I 
was ordered to watch, and if somebody elso’s hat hadn’t 
been taken mine would have had to go. It had to be an 
actual hat : we never fake our results. 


“ You ’ve done me a good turn to-day— nothing makes a 
man more ridiculous than running after his own hat — so I 
don’t mind telling you who we are and how we work. Our 
people are Average-Adjusters, the greatest organisation in 
the world. There ’s nothing in America to match it. They 
don’t know everything over there, not by long chalks. 
[How do we work? Well, I’ll give you an example. I 
daresay you’ve noticed paragraphs giving an account of 
the things left by passengers in railway carriages — so many 
umbrellas, so many handkerchiefs, so many babies’ feeding- 
bottles, so many cuckoo-clocks, etc. Then there 's a state- 
ment of the total number of passengers carried by all 
the companies, and from that they calculate the forget- 
fulness per thousand. Most of it ’s our doing. Wo work 
for the companies, of course. Last year, for instance, they 
wanted something striking, so we had two hundred of our 
best men told off to litter the rolling stock of the United 
Kingdom with dogs, pictures, mowing machines, kangaroos,' 
musical boxes, boots, bangles and purses stuffed full of 
‘sovereigns. We were at it for a week. There was an article 
about the whole thing in The MoouhcdM* You wrote it, 
did you? Well, I couldn’t have done it better myself. 

“I daresay you ’ve wondered why the consumption of 
beer and spirits has been going down. Noj it isn’t the 
Budget : it ’s our organisation. Two of our Directors have 
turned teetotalers, and the consequence is all the employes 
have had orders to give up alcohol and drink water or dry 
gmger-ale. You can’t cut off a couple of hundred thousand 
steady drinkers without making a difference. I forget the 
exact decrease in gallons per head of the population mr 
annmif but it ’s something pretty substantial. Personally 
i don t like the change. My imagination doesn’t seem to 
work so well on ginger ale; but 1 daresay it ’s a good thing, 
take it all round. 


“ Then there are the traffic accidents. We do a lot in 
that ; it ’s one of our best lines. Not the deaths, you know 
^we don’t touch them, except now and then on very 
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special terms — ^but the ordinary accidents, where people 
are knocked down or slightly run over. If it wasn’t for 
us, there wouldn’t be any average worth mentioning. The 
motor-cars have made people so careful. We 've got twenty 
picked men and women out in London to-day on that kind 
of job. Do you see that old lady there in the middle of the 
street ? She 's one of our champions. Ah ! she ’s running 
back now. It ’s not a bit of good their all shouting and 
blowing their horns. She’s bound to be into that motor- 
bus just as it stops. There! She’s done it as neat as 
ninepence. I must go and help to pick her up and identify 
her. She’s my aunt, you know.” And with that the 
Adjuster plunged into the crowd and I lost him. 

“ These . • . . omnibuses will revolutionise town traffic, and they 
will certainly tend to soothe, instead of irritate, the jaded nerves of the 

r or dwellers in cities by their gliding smoothness and lack of sound. 

hope that we shall hear more of them ere long on the streets of 
London,''— Standard, 

Thank you, we have heai’d enough. 

“ We are supplying thousands of Families throughout the kingdom 
with various kinds of excellent Fruit all the year round for 2s. Write 
to us and we will do the same for you.” — Advt, in, Livei^ool Echo'' 

It sounds cheap enough. 

Apperley batted first, and compiled 101 for six months.”^ 

Gloucaterahire Echo. 


POTTED POETS. 

I STOOD at midnight on the bridge which bore me 
Forwards, forwards o’er the starlit sea : 

The winds were high on Helle’s wave and stormy, 

And Mary called the cows across the Dee. 

The Curfew tolled between the dawn and day-time ; 

The deep sea moaned ; the vessel puffed her sail ; 

I could not hear the children in their playtime 
(Oh, prithee, lover, why so wan and pale?) 

The happy tree was planted in December ; 

A thing of beauty ever is a joy : 

The house where I was born I can’t remember, 

For on the burning deck there stands the boy. 

And from the golden bar the blessed maiden 
Leaned out : she dwelt half hidden from the eye 
Upon the Grampian Hills in distant Aidenn ; 

Drink ! for you know not whence she came, nor why. 

But Linden saw another sight next morning ; 

His comrades left him there a little while, 

His starved lips gaping wide with horrid warning ; 

Oh, Mary, come 1 I ’m sitting on the stile ! 


Yorkshire must look to its laurels. 


“ Laccetta sang love songs in a good tenor voice, and tlie widow 
succumbed .” — The Star. 

It wasn’t always as fatal as that, however. Survivors were 
frequent. 
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THE PENALTY OF GENIUS. 

{An Interview in the gru^qwg manner of 
Mr, Bram Stoher!) 

Sir Gulliver STOuaE, who on Sun- 
day entered his sixtieth year, was sitting 
in the picturesque pagoda in his garden 
at Edgingham, the residential suburb 
of Brunichester, wherein he often works 
when the weather is fine. Contrariwise, 
when the weather is inclement, he 
prefers to exercise his mighty brain in 
the seclusion of his own 
sanctum. The day being 
somewhat chilly, Sir Gulliver 
wore a heavy “caped 
Munster” coat. But his 
cloth cap had been laid aside 
and revealed the noble pro- 
portions of his superb cere- 
bellum in all their opulent 
immensity. Sir Gulliver 
Stodge is a huge man — even 
huger than I am. Six feet 
three inches he stands in his 
stocking vamps, to use a 
picturesque Hibernianism j 
pardonable in one who has| 
made a special study of 
varbpires, and he is strongly 
built, though not fat. His 
general appearance im- 
presses, carries conviction 
with it; but his head is 
Olympian. It is a massive 
cupola, high and broad and 
long, with all the great 
phrenological faculties seem- 
ingly well developed. 

Naturally with a man of 
such deep study he is rather 
bald; what hair remains is 
fine and close-growing. His 
features are somewhat mas- 
sive, as becomes the great- 
ness of both body and mind. 

He wears a beard now 
streaked with white and 
grey, conveying the im - 1 
pression of a colossal 
humanised magpie, endowed 
with preternatural sagacity. 

This magpie simile, by the 


and finally settled at Chowbent, where 
Sir Gulliver first honoured the light. 

Since then his life has been one 
long carnival of transcendental intel- 
lectuality. Indeed, it is hard to under- 
stand how a man who has launched 
the new Brumchester University on 
its dizzy career of prosperity could ever 
have found time for such a constant 
succession of strenuous mental efforts. 
He is interviewed on an average three 
times a day. Casts of his head are 



Mother (to Policeman). SiiURE, Dennis isn’t a bad boy at all at all, 

BUT he's THROUBLED NOW AN* THIN WID A RUSH OP MIND TO THE BRAIN,** 


way, never occurred to Bbgbie, who 
once also did his worst with Sir 
Gulliver. It is there that I get the 
bulge on the saponaceous Harold. 

Sir Gulliver’s grandfather, who had 
twenty-four children, was domiciled 
for several years in Co. Tipperary, 
famous for its big men, but Lemuel 
Stodge outbulked them all. He was 
six feet eight in height, weighed thirty 
stone and wore a number nine hat. 
The epithet stodgy,” Sir Gulliver 
assures 'me, was first coined to desig- 
nate the massive and monumental 
corpus of his eminent ancestor. Ulti- 
mately the Stodges migrated to Bootle, i 


taken almost hourly, and there are 
times when the click of the camera, 
snapshotting his Olympian features and 
his wonderful magpie beard, is heard 
continuously from morn till dewy eve. 

Now, as he sits in his garden-house 
looking out over the emerald lawn, all 
glistening with late rain, with -fine trees 
and luxuriant shrubs budding every- 
where and flowers in rich profusion, it 
is hard to realise that this serene, big- 
browed man is talking of things of 
which the very thought is still in a 
state of inchoate semi-adumbration in 
the untrodden limbo of the future.* 
Over the wet grass walks daintily a 


gorgeous peacock, waking strange 
echoes with his strident voice. Two 
tali, beautiful young daughters, straight 
as lances, sprint gracefully across the 
lawn to their handsome mother who is 
picking a bunch of flowers. The air is 
full of music ; thrush, blackbird, night- 
ingale, peacock, owl and chiff-chafiinch 
sing emulously, and their pellucid 
piping seems to give resonance and 
flavour to the far-off roll of wheels on 
the roadway beyond the belt of beech 
and flowering alder. Some- 
how eye and ear alike yield 
themselves in this cosmic 
background to* the thoughts 
of the great student of the 
mysteries of life and nature. 

I must premise the record 
of our conversation by stating 
that though in places I try 
to give Sir Gulliver’s actual 
words, it must be under- 
stood that I aim at the 
general effect of the conver- , 
sation produced upon myself. 
'‘I notice,” I said, “that iii' 
your book, Subliminal Sxoith- 
crings, you state that the 
conjugation in very great 
masses of couglutinativo 
gladiobcs conduces to apla- 
natic as well as contrapuntal 
modifications of the medulla 
oblongata. Are we to take it 
that the centrifugal conscious- 
ness exerts a reciprocal action , 
on the metatarsal bascules?” 

Ho assented with a grave 
nod of his Olympian occiput. 

“Then,” I queried, “if 
memory and individuality 
remain, and if in virtue of 
your claim of sentience for 
the grouping of groups, the 
collocation of atoms can bo 
indefinitely postulated, are 
we not already on the way to 
produce at will an astral 
body ? ” 

“ Pardon mo,” interjected 
the bulbous-browed philo- 1 
sopher, gently agitating his * 
dome of anything but 
“ I didn’t use the expres- 
the group.* Such! a 


massive 
silence, 

sion < grouping 
process is only fit for astral acrobats. 
What I do assert is that we are each 
of us only a part of a larger personality 
than is here displayed — of a bigger 
Mel ” 

,“A bigger You,” I exclaimed in a 
fit of abject incredulity. “ Why,, Sir 
Gulliver, that is simply inconceivable 1 ” 
and in a brief monologue, lasting for 
some three-quarters of an hour, I placed; 
before him the conclusions of the 
ancient Egyptians, the primitive Peru- 
vians, and the aboriginal Australians 
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SLAVES OF FASHtOIM. 


WieL “Lend me your hanbht, Mabel.” Mabel . “Haven’t you one in youb bag?” 
Ethel . “ Good gracious, my dear girl, bo you think I should put anything in this bag ? 
It’s as much as I can carry empty!” ’ 


on the subject of concrete cosmopoli- 
tanism, abject asceticism, and kindred 
ti^pics. 

'){• -:c- 

In the twilight, in the rain- sweetened 
garden, and later on in the silence of 
•the study, wherein we talked when the 
• others had gone to bed, the train of 
thought continued. And still the pea- 
cocks raised their Melba-like sopranos 
in celestial strains. At last one pierc- 
ing top note reminded me of other 
duties, and I tore myself reluctantly 
away from my huge but gentle-hearted 
host. At any rate, I said to myself as 
I committed the results of this mon- 
strous day to paper (not made in 
Newfoundland), I have out-Harolded 
Begbie, I have out-blathered Blath- 

WAYT. 


LETTEES EEOM TEADESMEN. 

I. 

■ Dear Sir, — A time of year has now 
I arrived when it is desirable to exchange 
; thick underclothing for something more 
.light. We therefore venture to, take 
bhis opportunity of drawing your atten- 
.tion to the enclosed samples of our 
: famous “ Airloom material, the popu- 
. lar substitute for wool, which combines 
’ all the advantages of a woollen fabric 
,witli. the durability of chain-armour, 
. at half the price. Trusting to receive 

the favour of your kind patronage, 

, We are, Yours humbly, 

&0o. 

II. 

Dear Madam,— We take the liberty 
;6f*' dravirihg your attention' to the 
accompanying tin, which contains a 
sample of “Bredsmeer/' the new and 
wonderful substitute for butter. For a 
, long ti'me some of the most distin- 

■ guished chemists in the country have 
' been at work endeavouring to solve the 

problem how to make a butter which, 
while preserving all the more popular 
characteristics of butter, shall yet not 
be butter, and thus neither make the 
severe inroads upon the purse which 
butter makes, nor subject the consumer 
to the numerous 'ailments incident to 
bovine life. Trusting you will see your 
way to ordering a sample firkin, 

We are, yours cordially, 

& Oo. 

HI, 

* Dear Madam, — As you are no doubt 

only too well aware the price of meat 
is not only exceedingly high at this 
, moment, but is likely to rise still higher. 
I This being so we have decided to come 

I forward as public benefactors, and have 
pjaced upon the market our great sub- 
^Upte for beef which we call “ Square 
Meal.’’ The ingredients of “ Square 


Meal are naturally a secret, but we 
may ‘say, .that 45he best analytical che- 
mists that money can buy have found 
in a pound block of it enough nutri- 
ment to sustain twenty Territorials on 
a long and .fatiguing march and twice 
that number of Boy Scouts. The price 
of a pound block is only eightpence, 
which we. venture to think compares 
favourably with' the price of even in- 
different brisket at the present moment. 
Trusting you will retrain the accom- 


panying block and give it a fair chance. 
We are. Yours faithfully, 

& Oo, 

IV. 

Dear Sir, — ^Feeling confident that 
you, as well as ourselves, and indeed 
all sensible persons, must deplore the 
systematic inflation of the price of wine, 
we make no apology for bringing to 
your notice a champagne of our own 
devising which we are confident will 
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yield the most satisfactory results at a 
figure less than a third that which is 
asked for the well-known brands. Our 
substitute for champagne, which we 
have called ‘‘Veuve" Groseille,” ‘ is a 
perfectly pure product of fermented 
fruit, and so skilfully is it compounded 
that blindfolded experts have been 
utterly at a loss to detect which was 
the imitation and which the (so-called) 
real. We do not claim that a gourmet 
would not be deceived; but for all 
practical purposes Veuve Groseille 
does the trick. We can offer it at 24/- 
a dozen, and beg your acceptance of 
the accompanying quarter-bottle. 

•, We are, dear Sir, ; 

; Yours to command, 

^ ET CiB. 

V. ' " ' ' - ' 

I Deae Madam,— You may not per- 
^haps have seen> recent number of The 
British Medical ^Joiirnalt in which 
attention is called to a new and subtle 
danger of domestic life, the irritajiioh 
to the lungs ckiised by inhaling minute 
particles 'of pungent dust that arise 
from the canister whenever a spoonful 
of tea is taken out. So fine^as to be 
almost imperceptible, this dust is none 
the less a violent irritant, and many a 
cook and parlour-naaid, and even lady 
of the house, have suffered in conse- 
quence, all unconscious of the insidious 
ca^se. _ ' ' • 

ffaking this serious matter into con- 
sideration, ' as also" the high price of 
tea, we have placed upon the market 
a perfectly satisfactory substitute for 
the"'famous ^^nd fragrant, but dutiable 
and dusty, Chinese herb, which will be 
known, we* trust, in every family in 
the United -Kingdom as “Oad-Ton” 
(Gaddy Tonic), a product -of natural 
growth which, however, while smelling 
like tea and looking like and tasting 
like tea, contains no tannin, does. not 
unduly excite the nerves, makes no 
poisonous dust, and, being non-dutiable, 
can be sold for sixpence a pound and 
still yield a just margin of profit to all 
grocers. 

Trusting that the enclosed ounce 
sample will give you joy. 

We remain, Yours hopefully, 

& Co. 


From a letter in The Daily Chronicle : 

“A clergyman once complained to me that 
nine-tenths of his parishioners went away from 
Saturday to Monday, one-fifth of the remaining 
tenth took advantage of the Sunday trips, one- 
fifth remained at home, and the remainder 
made up the congregation. I am glad to say 
there are some exceptions. Fortune guided 
my steps past the Carmelite Church last 
Sunday. . . _ 

That, we gather, is the complaint. 


PAT-BALL. 

_ “You’ll play tennis?” said my 
hostess absently. “ That ’s right. Let 
me introduce you to Miss^er — ^um.” 

“Oh, we’ve met' byore,” smiled 
Miss — ’ve. forgotten the name again 
now. • . .. V- ' ^ 

“ Thank ypu,’L'J' said gratefully. I 
thought it was exjirem'ely nice of her to 
remember me. ‘Probably had spilt 
lemonade over, heir at a dance, and in 
some way^the 'incident had fixed itself 
in her. mind. We do these little things, 
you know, and think nothing of them 
at the' moment; but' all the time 

“ Smooth,” said a yoiqe. 

I looked up.and found that a pair of 
opponents had mysteriously appeared, 
and that my partner was leading the 
way on- to the court. \ 

“ I ’ll take the right-hand side, if you 
don’t mind,” she annquhced. ‘lOh, 
and what 'about apologising? she 
went on. “ Shall we do it after every 
stroke, or at the end of eadh game, or 
when we say goodbye, or nqver? I 
get so tired of saying ‘ sorry.’ ” 

“ Oh, but we shan/t' want to apolo- 
gise ; I ’m sure we ’re going to get on 
beautifully together.” 

“ I suppose you ’ve played a lot this 
summer? 

“ No, not at all yet, but I ’m feeling 
rather strong, and I’ve got a new 
racquet. ' One way and another, I 
expect to play a very powerful game.” 

Our male opponent served. He had 
what I should call a nasty swift ser- 
vice. The first ball rose very suddenly 
and took my partner on the side of the 
head. (“ Sorry,” she apologised. “It’s 
all right,” I said magnanimously.) I 
returned the next into the net; the 
third clean bowled my partner; and off 
the last* I was caught in the * slips. 
{One, love,) 

“Will you serve?” said Miss— I 
wish I could remember her surname. 
Her Christian name was Hope or 
Charity or something like that ; I know, 
when I heard it, I thought it was just 
as well. If I might call her Miss Hope 
for this once ? Thank you. 

. “ Will you serve?” said Miss Hope. 

In the right-hand court I use the 
American service, which means that I 
never know till the last moment which 
side of the racquet is going to hit the 
ball. On this occasion it was a dead 
heat — ^that is to say, I got it in between 
with the wood; and the ball sailed 
away over beds and beds of the most 
beautiful flowers. 

“ Oh, is that the American service? ” 
said Miss Hope, much interested. 

“ South American^” I explained. 
“ Down in Peru they never use anything 
else.” 


In the left-hand court I employ the 
ordinary Hampstead Smash into the 
bottom of the net. After four Hamp- 
stead Smashes-^ and four Peruvian^ 
Teasers (Love, two) I felt that another 
explanation was called for, 

I ’ve got a new racquet I ’ve never 
used before,” I said. “My old one is 
being pressed; it went to the shop 
yesterday to have the creases taken 
out. Don’t you find that with a new 
racquet you — er — exactly.” - 

In the third game we not only got 
the ball over but kept it between the 
white lines on several occasions — 
though not so often as our opponents 
(three, love); and in the fourth game 
Miss Hope served gentle lobs, while I, 
at her request, stood close up to the 
net and defended myself with my 
racquet. I warded off the first two 
shots amidst applause (thirty, love), and 
dodged the next three (thirty, forty), 
but the last one was too quick for me 
and won the cocoa-nut with some ease, 

, (Game. Love, four.) 

“ It ’s all right, thanks,” I said to my 
partner ; “ it really doesn’t hurt a bit. 
Now then, let ’s buck up and play, a 
simply dashing game.” 

Miss Hope excelled herself in thatj 
fifth game, but I was still unable to find 
a length. To be more accurate, I was 
unable to find a shortness — my long 
game was admirably strong and lofty. 

“Are you musical?” said my part-, 
ner at the end of it. , (Five, love.) She 
had been very talkative all through. 

“ Come, come,” I said impatiently, 
“ you don’t want a song at this very 
moment. Sui’cly you can wait till the 
end of the set? ” 

“ Oh, I was only just wondering.” 

“ I quite sec your point. You feel 
that Nature always compensates us in 
some way, and that as ” 

“ Oh, no 1 ” said Miss Hope in great 
confusion. “ I didn’t moan that at all.” 

She must have meant it. You don’t 
talk to people about singing in the 
middle of a game of tennis ; certainly 
not to comparative strangers who have 
only spilt lemonade over your frock 
once before. No, no. It was an insult, 
and it nerved me to a great effort. I 
discarded — for it was my serve — the 
Hampstead Smash ; I discarded thoj 
Peruvian Teaser. Instead, ' I served 
two Piccadilly Benders from the right- 
hand court and two Westminster Welts 
from the left-hand. The Piccadilly 
Bender is my own invention. It can 
only be served from the one court,^^ 
and it must have a wind against. i.t.j 
You deliver it with your 
the net, which makes the striker 
think that you have either forgottto 
all about the game, or else are ■ap^i 
gising to the spectators for yourprevidtkgi 
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exhibition. Then with a violent con- 
tortion yon slue your body round and 
serve, whereupon your opponent per- 
■ ceives that you are playing, and that it 
is just one more ordinary fault into the 
wrong court. So she calls Fault ! ” 
in a contemptuous tone and drops her 
racquet . . . and then adds hurriedly, 

Oh, no, sorry, it wasn’t a fault, after 
all.” That being where the wind 
comes in. 

The Westminster Welt is in theory 
the same as the Hampstead Smash, 
but goes over the net. One must be in 
very good form (or have been recently 
insulted) to bring this off. 

Well, we won that game, a breexe 
having just sprung up; and, carried 
away by enthusiasm and mutual ad- 
miration, we collected another. (Five, 

‘ tioo.) Then it was Miss Hope’s serve 
again. 

“ Good-bye,” I said ; “ I suppose you 
want me in the* fore-front again ? ” 

“ Please.” 

I don’t mind her shots — the bottle 
'of scent is absolutely safe; but I’m 
afraid he’ll win another packet of 
woodbines.” 

Miss Hope started off with a double, 
i which was rather a pity, and then 
gaVe our masculine adversary what is 
' technically called one to kill.” I saw 
. instinctively that I was the one, and I 
held my racquet ready with both 
hands, Our opponent, who had been 
wanting his tea for the last two games, 
was in no mood of dalliance ; ho fairly 
let himself go over this shot. In a 
moment I was down on my knees behind 
the not . . . and tlie next moment I 
saw through the meshes a very strange 
thing. The other man, with his racquet 
on the ground, was holding his eye with 
both hands ! 

“ Don’t you think,” said Miss Hope 
(koOjfive — abandoned ) that your over- 
head volleying is just a little severe? ” 
k, A. M. 

The Fatal Spot. 

“The u’o<‘k also supplied the inevitable 
charging rhiiiocfros, this particular one 
charging tlin caini) during lunch and creating 
the^ most indescribable confusion and noise 
until Ills career was cut short by a bullet near 
the^ dining tent.”— 7746 Standard. 

The writer puts it very delicately; 
though we always thought that a better 
place was just behind the shoulder. 

, . From a letter in The Scotsman : 

“ I was infonned recently by a worthy mem- 
ber of the kirk-session of West Linton that he 
knew for a fact that Kemp was born in the 
neighbourhood of Biggar, and that his mother 
'^had'beeh present on i hat auspicious occasion, 
being a relative of the family.” 
rtAbout the second part of the worthy 
isii^ber’s assertion there is certainly 
the ring of truth.. 



Basil, “Mother, Nurse has sent me in to say I’m sorry I’ve broken the water-bottle 

IN THE NIGHT NURSERY— TO.” 


For the Truthful Organ-Grinder. 

A correspondent who has recently 
been making a study of the inscriptions 
displayed on street-pianos sends us the 
following suggestion as suitable for the 
use of the honest organ-grinder : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am a 
young fellow of only twenty-four years 
of age. I am not a British working- 
man, neither am I a clerk who has 
sought in vain for employment, nor a 
bus-driver who has been driven off the 
road by the motors. In short, I am an 
organ-grinder. 

I am nolj driven to this occupation 
as a last resource ; I have chosen it as 
the means most attractive to me of 
earning a living. I do not possess a 
starving wife or niiid little children; 
indeed, I am a bachelor. I ani in 


excellent health, suffering from neither 
cataract in the eyes, nor cancer, nor 
injuries caused by a boiler explosion on 
H.M.S. Handel 

I do not expect you to spare a copper 
if you don’t want to, but my mate will 
pass round the hat in case you do. 
Anyway, don’t worry about me; I 
make more at this job than any bus- 
driver and many a clerk, and though 
my face may be sad my heart is light. 

Your obedient Servant, etc. 


Remarks which have averted Panics. 

“Not a Frenchman in possession of his wits 
dreams that Alsace will ever be restored ^o 
Turkey .” — The Bystander, 

There are probably very few ’ things a 
Frenchman doesn’t dream about, but 
this is one of them. 
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LITTLE WORRIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

An unfortunate Sportsman incurs the displeasure op a Witoh. 


.THE POACHER’S PARADISE. 

[“ III tlie BUie-Book ou tha preservation of wild animals in Africa 
just issued, a despatch from the Acting-Governor of Uganda mentions : 
• Four bull elephants^shot in error ’ and ‘ two cow elephants shot in 
error.’ How. the ‘eirors* arose is not explained, but ‘ in no case Wvas it 
considered that a fine was necessary.’ ” — Daily Mail.'] 

Paeeitoh for breakfast an’ parritch for 'dinner, 

Parritch for supper an’ parritch for tea 1 
Whiles there are days when the wame o’ a sinnei 
Sets him protestin’, Nae parritch for me ! ” 

Whiles he ’s a habit o’ thinkin’ a rabbit 
A pleasin’ divairsion frae sic a dull fare, 

Whiles a bit pheasant he doots would be pleasant, 
Whiles a bit pairtrick or mebbe a hare. 

I ’ll no be denyin’ that aince in a blue mune 
A thocht sic as this may have entered ma head, 

I ’J1 no be denyin’ the licht of the new mune 
Has lured me awa’ mair. than aince frae ma bed. 

I ’ll no be denyin’, when white tails were fly in’, 

. Wi’ ferrets ahint them, I ’ve made some mistak’s, 

A n’ it may hae sae happit my stick has been drappit — 
Of course accidentally — doun on their backs. 

Noo, errors like these may be weel comprehended — 

I’ the dark ye can scarcely tell rabbit frae stoat. 

An’ ye arena surprised gin, afore the fun 's ended, 

Ye find a bit game in the tail o’ your coat. 

When the nicht ’s dark an’ chilly the pairtricks seem silly, 
An’ fly in your face just as fast as ye please, 


The pheasants grpw feckless an’ rocket sao reckless 
They drap at the feet of ye plump through tho trees. 

But when a. man says he has shot accidentally 
Muckle great beasties as big as a house, ' 

Ye’wunner if onything ’s wrang wi’.him mentally — 
Whether he thocht ’twas a rat or a mouse. 

Did he doot ’twas the figures o’ cannibal niggers 
Waitin’ to kill him an' chop him in chunks ? 

Or had be been drinkin', and micht he be thinkin’ 

’Twas snakes when the beasties were wagj^n’ their 
trunks ? 

An’ gin it is strange that a body should dare to 
Invent an excuse ye can only ca’ tosh, 

It ’s mair o’ a wunner that ony should care to 
Pretend to believe that they thocht it wad wash. 

Gin the keeper had found me wi’ pair, tricks a’ round me 
An' I had explained 'twas in error they fell, 

Do ye think that ma fiction would carry conviction ? 
’Twould no to the Bench, though it micht to mysel. 


i 

‘‘Tliere is an old lady living in Bathurst Street, Grahamstown, who 
enjoys the distinguished record of having lived under the reign of the i 
last six British Sovereigns. Born in George ll-’s rtign, she has wit- 
nessed the changes of Government as represented by George III,, 
George IV., William IV., Queen Victoria, Fdward VII,, George V.” „ 

Eastern Province Ih ral ^: ' ^ ’ 

Even now she is only a hundred and fifty. m 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. commences to appropriate about terms of question. Por moment 

™ .. T.„, 

mk“.3) BmTie’ciaSI »StSld.*“ 

Conference on Veto Eesolutions carried a Eegency Bill, “and on Friday we Ah! the Conference, of course. It 
a st^e further. Only two characters will take a Local Government Board must be that. Suppose he must say 
in the piece. There is the British BiU.” something in reply. ^ 

Public represented by House of Com- Then, positively, he sits down 1 Not This he did in two sentences. In 
mons, burning with desire to know all a word about the Conference. House the first chaffed the omniscient news- 
about it; and there is the Pebmier gasped with astonishment. In another papers for “their illuminatmg revela- 
who cannot conceive why anyone should second Speaker would have called on tions;" in the second confirmed this 
be interested in a matter so particular one. 

mfinitesimal in importance that Poo,. realisation this of ex- 
it would never occur to him to i travagant expectation of dra- 

mwtion it. anticipa I ^sclosure. But it served. 

full of the subject; wlterejwo , ' i for EaJ Xe 

Ls presently to be elaborated varied pinsaic courae^ of^bud- 

in the momentous “Statement,'’ ^ t ness. Questions disposed of, 

Scores of questions printed ^ . the Deputy- Speaker (presiding 

on paper. With exception of in place of Dr. Lowthee, who 

Ijne^ ^as^^buM^ 

missibner Works, takts i House long known respected 

^ver bcdiin^d ^ Makhual. | and^esteemed ^colleague whose 

seen above liead and Bhoulders ^ working in the coal mines at 

of his Grace of Norpoi^k, whom tllV i years of age.” Has watched 

he dcHcribcB as being “in sole ^ i with pleasure his advance to 

control of arrangcmentH.” , Ministerial office, his promotion 

tic about details. Hit were the ^ ' imagined it would behold him 

EarIj Marshal who arranged -- - . ' as a Queen’s Messenger, the 

position of Parliamentary stand “Loulu takks oovkh behind Earl Marshal.” authorised medium of com- 

wliero little could be seem, if it (The Duke of Norfolk and Mr. Hurcourt.) munication between the Queen- 

wero he who forbade ex-M,P,’s, Mother and the faithful Com- 

albeit Privy Councillors, to enter West- Orders of the Day. Happily Dalziel mons. Yet here he was in his Sunday 
minster Hall during the Lying in State, is on his watch-tower on back bench suit, reciting with broad Northumbrian 
then let the Earo Marshal’s head be below Gangway, to see that Liberal burr her Majesty’s words : “ I thank 
brought in on a charger* Clamour of Party is being run straight, and that, you with all my heart for the address ^of 
supplementary questions having this speaking generally (as Browning- did in condolence you have presented to me,” 
object in view was rising to dangerous quite another connection), “ all ’s well Having read the document, the 
height, when Speaker interposed* Con- with the world.” representative of Eoyalty made due 

sequently Earl Marshal still lives* Does the Prime Minister,” he obeisance, advanced to Table, and laid 

At last, in response to enquiry from asked, leaping to his feet, “contemplate it thereon. Here it seemed was end 
Prince Arthur as to course of busi- making any statement in regard to of scene watched with keen interest by 
ness, Premier on his legs* A hush certain reports as to negotiations crowded House. Burt might have 
falls over impatient House : now all proceeding between the two Front wheeled to left or right, or turned 
shall be told, rumour laid to rest, con- Benches? ” ^ about to regain his place by the Bar. 

jecture silenced* Eeferring to notes, Delightful non-committal vagueness Whenever he takes a matter in hand 


‘ Loulu takks ooveh behind Earl Marshal.’ 
(The Duke of Norfolk and Mr. Hurcourt.) 


particular one. 

Poor realisation this of ex- 
travagant expectation of dra- 
matic disclosure. But it served. 

Busmess done, — Miscellane- 
ous. In opposing issue of writ 
for East Dorset Markham gave 
welcome new turn to hackneyed 
figure of speech. Eepresented 
Lady WiMBORNE,in anticipation 
of Mr. Guest standing for the 
constituency, saying to herself, 
“ My son has fought and lost 
three elections. Now at last he 
has come down to fight under 
my own doorstep.” Quite time 
the old fig-tree was uprooted. 

Tuesday , — A pretty episode 
varied prosaic course of busi- 
ness. Questions disposed of, 
the Deputy- Speaker (presiding 
in place of Dr. Lowthee, who 
has business at Cambridge to- 
day) called on “ Mr. Burt.” 
From the bar, where he had 
stood unobserved, the Member 
for Morpeth responded. 

“A message from Queen 
Alexandra.” 

House long known respected 
and esteemed colleague whose 
proud record is written in the 
pages of Dod : “ Commenced 
working in the coal mines at 
ten years of age.” Has watched 
with pleasure his advance to 
Ministerial office, his promotion 
to the Privy Council. Never 
imagined it would behold him 
as a Queen’s Messenger, the 
authorised medium of com- 
munication between the Queen- 
Mother and the faithful Com- 
Yet here he was in his Sunday 
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T7w Profeaaors. “ My dee-ar Burt ! that ’s simply perfect / You Vo aa absolute gift fv.r it. 
We couldn’t have done it better ourselves ! ! ” 


;hs accustomed to do it thoroughly. 
During thirty-six, years’ membership 
has had many opportunities of observing 
the uniformed Envoys of the Sovereign 
discharging duties akin to that com- 
mitted to him. Has often seen Bobby 
Spencee, when Yice-Chamberlain, sup- 
ported by native dignity and highly 
starched collar, advance and retire with 
his Message from the Queen.” In later 
years has had the advantage of studying 
the Masteb of Blibank on the same 
errand, performed with equal grace and 
skill. 

As successive Black Eods have 
learned, it is no easy task (not being a 
crab) to make a bee-line backwards 
from Table to Bar, conscious of the 
critical scrutiny of four hundred pair of 
eyes. But Thomas, “son of Peter 
Burt, miner,” did not spend boyhood’s 
years among devious turnings of 
Northumberland coal-pit for nothing. 
Having delivered his message he, to 
consternation of House, began to walk 
backward. As with sure foot he made 
his way, consternation changed to ad- 
miration. When he reached the Bar 
and made final obeisance to Chair, a 
|heariy cheer burst forth from both 


Incident rather spoiled opportunity 
of PeiME MiNISTEE and CHANCEIiLOE 
OP Exchequee. As it chanced they 
also were charged with Boyal messages. 
Lloyd Geoeoe came first with one from 
the King, concerning the new Civil List. 
The Pbemiee, bearing a second dealing 
with Appointment for Eegency, at- 
tempted to exalt his mission by mention- 
ing that his message was “ signed by 
the King’s own hand.” Buet took the 
shine out of all, and the House does 
not care for more than one sensation 
at a sitting. 

Asquith is above mean jealousies. 
He knows now where, in case of 
vacancy in the Household appoint- 
ments, he can find a suitable Treasurer 
or Vice- Chamberlain. We may yet see 
Thomas Bubt uniformed, belted, epau- 
letted, carrying the white staff of office, 
the bearer of yet unwritten “ Message 
from the King.” 

Business done, — Several Bills ad- 
, vanced a stage. In respect of one of 
them order made that without consent 
I of Urban District Council Portrush 
shall not play golf on Sundays. 

ThuTsdo/y. — Towards close of busy 
week Members still asking themselves, 
Who is Dobe? and what his well- 


known case ? Introduced to notice by 
WiNTEBTON. Question arose upon 
appointment to desirable position in 
India Office. Members behind Front 
Opposition Bench have heard that^ 
Chancbllob of Exchequee, a “sort 
of ” Lord Halsbuby, has marked the 
prize down for a pvteg6. Hence the 
quickened and sustained interest in the 
affair. 

Several questions put and answered, 
up gat WiNTEBTON with searching en- 
quiry, addressed to Under-Seceetaey, 

“ Will the honourable gentleman 
bear in mind the well-known case of 
Mr. Dobe ? ” 

House stared in blank amazement. 
“Who’s Dobe?” men asked each 
other, and there was no reply. 

The Member fob Sark fancies Win- 
TEETON was thinking of Dowb and the 
famous message transmitted by the 
Secretary of State fob War to the 
Commandeb-in-Chief of the hapless 
army in the Crimea, “ Take care of 
Dowb.” Disclosure of this domestic 
injunction convulsed the nation with 
sardonic merriment, Dowb being '-a 
young kinsman of the War Minister. 
Half a century^ ago, when Wintebton 
was at Eton, it was still the talk -of 
town and country. Out of rich store 
of historical erudition he brings up the 
old catchword and applies it to modern 
instance, with effect partially marred by 
mispronunciation. 

Business done, — A good deal, and 
House up at 7.40 withal 

The right word at the right moment. 

Habeas Corpus was a dulMooking 
chap, not over-shaven. Once ho walked 
into a shop, stole some boots, walked 
out again, but was unfortunately over- 
taken by the shopman, to whom he 
remarked, “ It is a fair cop.” At the 
Police Station he was duly cautioned 
and asked if ho desired to make any 
statement. “It was a fair cop,” he 
said, and was eventually committed 
for trial at Quarter Sessions. It was 
when the Clerk of the Peace had said, 

“ Habeas Corpus, you are charged for 
that you on the first day of this month 
feloniously did steal, take and cairy 
away one pair of boots of the value of 
seven shillings and sixpence, the pro- 
perty of Archibald Stone. How say 
you, are you guilty or not guilty ? ” it’ 
was then that Habeas Corpus summed 
up the whole situation in one priceless 
remark. '<It was,” said he, “a fair cop.” 

Corrected Hotice for the Tube. 

Present Version, A lift descend^' tel 
connect with each westbound train. 

Suggested New Version, A lift 
descends to connect with every 
westbound train. ' 
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THE KIND BED LIONESS. 

I wiLti admit that my head ached 
and I looked tired ; but I was not so 
depressed as all -that. None the less 
i she' thought I was, and being a good 
so^l she did what she could to help 
me, and since I knew her to be a good 
soul doing all she could to help me I 
had to acquiesce. 

VLet me bring you something to 
cheer you up ! '* sue said. Of course 
it 's lonely staying in a country inn all 
by yourself. I know it must be. But 
I've 'got something that will make 
y<^.lsi;tigh. I 'll fetch it in." 

I ^ feared the worst as Mrs. Tally 
hastened away ; and I knew the worst 
when she returned bearing the Visitors' 
Book. ‘ 

There," she said, I often have a 
good laugh' over that of an evening, 
Suchjunny bits there are in it. Some 
of the gentlemen we get here are such 
wags. "Look at this " — and she placed 
her fat finger on a drawing of a young 
a straw hat, leaning against 
the.bar" ^hile he blew kisses to an 
enormous figure behind it. | 


“That^s me," she said, pointing to 
the enormous figure. “I remember 
that young gentleman so well. He 
came with two others, on bicycles, and 
they stayed from Saturday to Monday. 
So bright they were, and so full of 
jokes. See what he wrote underneath." 

I read: ‘/Dopk Snook, Lord Bob, 
and the 'Hon. Billy came and saw and 
were conquered — ^to-tally! " 

“Do you see the joke in that last 
word ? " she inquired. “ Bather smart, 
wasn’t it ? But they 're full of fun, all 
of them, Here’s another amusing 
one. I remember that gentleman very 
well. He was always so witty." 

‘ I looked and read : “ I was sent to 
the Bed Lion by my doctor for change 
arid rest. The waitress got the change, 
and the hostess the rest." 

- “ Isn't that good? " the Bed Lioness 
inquired. - 

i said it was. How could I dash 
this enthusiast's spirit by telling her 
its age ? , . . ’ ‘ 

■<‘This is a bit of poetry," said my 
hostess, proceeding to read it : — 

“ ‘ Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There's none like Mrs. Tally, 


She is the darling of my heart, 

And lives in our alley. 

Signed X (Bill Bailey, his maik).’ , 

“ He was. a jolly young fellow. I 
wonder what 's become of him ; he 
hasn’t been here for months. Here 's 
some more poetry : — 

“ ‘ There ’s nothing like a Lion that ’s Red 
JFor pleasant food and comfy bed. 

I mean to come and stay again, 

Blit now must nin and catch my train. 

Algernon Mull, 

, 2^6, Broad Walk, Ealing/ 

“ Don’t you think it 's wonderful to 
be able to make up poetry " — she called 
it poytry — “like that?" Mrs. Tally 
continued. “I do. I've tried, but I 
never could do anything worth repeat- 
ing, and as for writing in a Visitors' 
Book! . * . Don’t you agree with 
me ?" she asked. 

“Most cordially," I said. “It's a 
real 'gift, there 's no doubt about it. A 
gift." 

“Yes," she said, “a gift. "That's 
what it is. Here's another funny 
one," she added. 

I read : “ The Ten Thirsty Tiddlers 
visited the old Bed Lion for the fif- 
teenth time. Everything A 1 as usual. " 
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“But of course,” said Mrs. Tally, 
“ although these are amusing and make 
the book such good reading, it’s the 
serious compliments we like the best. 
All <5omic wouldn’t do at all. Some 
people, indeed, actually dislike it. There 
were two lady artists here not long ago 
who asked me to remove the book from 
the room, as it was so vulgar. Fancy 
that — ‘ remove the book ! ’ No, ife ’s 
the serious things that do the' most 
good in the trade, of course. Like this, 
for instance ” — and Mrs. Tally pointed 
to the following, one after the other : — 

“Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Flower, of Dunedin, 
’N.Z., spent a week^ here very pleasantly in 
July. The cooking ‘was' excellent and every- 
thing was most comfortable. They hope to 
return on their nest visit to the dear old 
country. * 

“ Comfortable rooms, good attendance, perfect 
cooking and the best of landladies. In short, 
a home from home. H." A. Martin, 

St. Swithin’s, Sydenham, S.E. 

“ My daughter, Mrs. Crawley, and myself have 
si:)ent a’ very agreeable week-end hero and hope 
to come again. "■ • J. MuRP^Af -P hipps, \ 

Member of tlie Committee of 
the Royal Musical Society. 

“We have received every kindness from Mrs. 
Tally and her very ’efficient staff. 

Mr. AND Mrs. J. Arbuthnot Gill, 

, Wood Dene, Pinner.” 

**WeH,” said Mrs. Tally, must 
go now ; but I ’ll leave the book with 
you. And there ’s an earlier volume if 
^you like to see it. It T1 cheer you 
wonderfully, and youTl just die of 
laughing.” 

The honest kindly soul I There are 
moments when one is more ashamed of 
what is called culture than any one can 
ever be of ignorance. 


POMP. ' . 

When Arthur ’ John Pobinson, 
E^uire, was 'made a borough J.P., 
and appointed to sit and^ dispense 
judgment in a court of sunimafy juris- 
diction, he determined to "‘do the thing 
properly. So, before his first appear- 
ance on the bench, he attended.! all 
the accessible assize courts and studied 
with great attention the methods of the 
J udges of the High Court. Particularly 
was he impressed with their manner 
of sentencing convicted murderers, but 
not so impressed as to doubt that he 
could do it as well himself, when 
occasion arose. 

The first matter with which he was 
called upon to deal was a charge of theft, 
a first offence and not a very ambitious 
one at^ that. . Bearing himself with 
great dignity and decorum, he discussed 
Sie sentence with the Magistrates’ 

, Clerk, and suggested a longish term of 
, penal servitude. But the Clerk, who 


knew not only his business but also liis 
limitations, tactfully pointed out that 
the* most that could be done for the 
prisoner by that court was three months’ 
hard. • 

The next case was a summons against 
a father for not sending his child to 
school, for which offence Robinson, J.P., 
without consulting anybody, ordered 
him to be’ imprisoned in the second 
division for six months. But the Clerk 
arose again, and declared in a^useful 
whisper that, though the father deserved 
every day of his' sentence, the law did 
not permit of his being imprisoned at 
all. So the sinner was recalled and 
his sentence commuted by a lenient 
Bench to a mere fine. “I do not 
know,” said Eobinson, J.P., to himself, 
“ which I find more tiresome, the inter- 
ference of magistrates’ clerks or the 
incompetence of the law. Next time I 
will have my go.” 

The next item was a “drunk and 
disorderly,”, and the Bench prepared 
itself to deal with this in its most 
judicial manner. This time, however, 
the Clerk ' was consulted first as to 
the maximum sentence; which done, 
the utmost silence was commanded 
throughout the court and sentence thus 
delivered : — “ Prisoner at the bar, you 
have committed one of the most serious 
and most dastardly olTonces a man may 
commit. You have been guilty of one 
of the worst crimes possible against 
jour country, your borough, your 
family and yourself. Justice must 
exert, unremitting, its every effort to 
suppress you and ^ your abandoned 
kind, that so the 'State maybe rid’ of 
its most dangerous enemy. *' I sehto'nce 
you to twenty-one days’ imprisonment 
with' hard 'labour; "and may the Lord 
have mercy on ydur'^soul 1 ' 


IMMUNITY BADGES. 

CwiNG to somebody’s bright idea, a 
long-suffering section^ of;^ the com- 
munity — ^those generous "souls who 
are inveigled into bazaars — may 
now breathe- again, and continue to 
do so on and after July 1, when the 
“Please don't ask” badge is to be 
introduced at the “ Country Pair ” in 
the Botanic Gardens in aid of Cur 
Dumb Friends’ League. A large bright 
red disc labelled “Immunity Badge,” 
at a cost of a mere ten shillings, will 
warn off all stall-holders, bran-pie mer- 
chants, and raffle-mongers from the 
wearer, who will then be enabled to 
take a dispassionate view of the pro- 
ceedings, and even have to beg for a 
cup of , tea at the market price from the 
presiding duchess at the counter. 

, This brilliant invention might with 


advantage be carried a stage further. 
A laborious and crowded afternoon; 
would be saved if “Absentee Tickets”' 
were issued, say for a guinea, Ij the 
purchase of which those who figure on! 
Charity Patrons’ lists would be enabled [ 
to stay away altogether from any! 
particular Fancy Fair. j 

By a further extension, stall-keepers* 
might be excused from exhibiting any; 
wares whatever, and, if this privilege j 
were universally and quite reasonably , 
taken up, the whole sbbw could be^ 
omitted. This would effect’ a marked I 
economy in time, temper, postage ji|.nd| 
printing, while the funds of the approved ^ 
institution would '-be .proportionately! 
enriched. It would" be' ’a matter for| 
skilled actuaries'and determined pliilan-' 
thropists to sottlo' between them. In* 
fact the*" logical deduction seems to be, 
that bazaars may now be entirely 
eliminated from the social scheme. ' 


*' THE 6EEEN GRASS. ‘ I 

My garden ’s my pride and my glory, 

It gives me employment from dawn, 
But the part that is turning mo hoalry 
Is the bald-headed state of the lawn. ' 

"With grass I proceeded to sow it 
Ami longed, unsuspectingly blithe, 
For the time when I shortly should 
mow it ’ 

And looked up tho price of a scythe. 

Though I rolled it, and watered it daily 
- ’ With tears and the sweat of my brow, 
Discomfiture shadowed- me greyly, 

Tho grass wouldn’t grow anyhoio. 

My dogged endeavours wore routed, 

. . My. patience was shattered to shreds, 
The seed bn the lawn never sprouted’ 
But came up in weeds on the bods. ‘ 

Then I scat^rod the seed, growing wary, 
Round my bedded-out seedlings it 
' ' night, 

Convinced that, still being “ contrairy,” 

' It would grow on the lawn out of spite. 

Not a chance! The bed fostered. its 
powers, 

It grew with an impudent growth 
And rooted so strong rouiad the flowers 
I had to pull neither or both. 

So I think this well-proved information 
Should be added to gardener’s books 
For the amateur’s edification : 

“ Grass isrCt as green as it looks I ” 


Stop Press News in an evening 
paper : — 

“Vino not C74.” 

This match must have been going on 
1 for years and years and yesm. 



OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Glerhs,) 


To tiie rich and popular Shmn de Gex life was a comedy 
at which he looked on with a smile, for all that he was 
troubled with a little pain inside. One day he consulted 
a doctor about this pain — after which he realised that 
even comedies come to an end some time and that this one 
had only six months more to run. Thereupon he started out 
to play Providence for the short time that was left to him ; 
very confidently setting himself the task of earning happi- 
ness by making others happy. Somehow it did not seem 
to be as easy as he hsid expected; he brought only 
unhappiness to those whom' he. thought to befriend. So 
when his time was come, and he realised bitterly that 
even as a Good Fairy he was a failure, he was glad 
to die. But Fate denied him even this— he recovered. 
Then, penniless and friendless, he began again; helping 
others humbly this time, not in his own way, but in theirs. 
It was by this means that Simon the Jester found happi- 
ness. You must read Mr. W. J. Locke’s story (Lane) — 
a novel of wit and wisdom and tenderness and under- 
standing. My task, you see, is easier than Simon's; I 
have only to recommend this book to earn my reward. 


The Outliers are a forest race, skilled in woodcrafts 
nomad, and all the better for not being civilized. The Far 
Folk, though they prefer the bleak hills, are just such 
another race, equally brave but not quite so honest. The 


House-livers (you and I are House-livers) are beneath | 
contempt. Now the Outliers once held The King’s Treasure, ! 
which the Far Folk wanted very badly. And because the 
latter wanted it so badly and had been guilty of no little 
treachery on its behalf in the past, the Outliers determined 
that they should not have it. So they buried it in a secret 
place and set as ward over it one of their young, maidens, 
changing the same periodically. As each maiden came off 
duty, she was made to drink the Cup of Forgetfulness, 
for even in Outland (Mueray) women are not expert 
secret-keepers. Over the winning and losing of the Treasure 
by divers means, not omitting the use of the romantic side 
of the fair ward’s youth, Mr. Gordon Stairs has contrived a 
dainty yet exhilarating romance, told in a simple eloquence 
which becomes an» atmosphere so little complex. He would 
not have had any truck at all with the despicable House- 
livers, had he seen his way to telling his tale without them. 
As it is, he only admits one of either sex, and those not too 
civilized. I suspect him of being a bit of an Outlier himself, 
from the way in which he bursts into the middle of his | 
delightfully impossible tale, as who should say, ** Don’t let ! 
us bother with houses and reasons and surnames and pro- 
babilities and all the other tiresome by-products of polite 
I society.” And, when I had got used to doing with quick 
movement, lots of fresh air and no explanations, I came to 
I wish heartily that I, too, had been born an Outlier. 


The book entitled George Meek, Bath Chair-man, hy 
Himself, which is published by Messrs. Oonstable, with 
an introduction by Mr. H. G. Wells, has made me feel 
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“TT TTl T fV,»+ T am +,> 1 A ifvauiike to search for improbabilities in The Girl with 

rather proud of myself, be(^use I am ceitam (Cassell) you will find a whole crop of them ; 

only critic who will re^st the temptation to deserve ^ as ^ , \ ^^^t beUeve in Max Pbmbeeton’s under- j 

a human document. Geoege leid ^ Suates-and least of all in the one who tells the tale-I ! 

who has pursued many callings with Sb^ed their adventures at one sitting. The trouble is I 

1 He was a shoeblack, a baker s assis an , ^ ™t,^ E the author (late of Caius) has learnt a lot since his ! 

pohticd registration agent-to selec^t Cambrfdge days, and meanwhile has forgotten how ignorant 

list became a bath chair-man a VarSfman can be. But if Mr. Pembbeton Skes to 

“ ‘fr: 

advice, seems to have urged him not to worry out schemes concern of ^or his busmess is with t gues, plots, , 

of Utopian SociaUsm, which he was rather incUned to do, perils by land and sea, and hp-breadth escapes, and his 
but to tell the story of his own life. Mr. Wells says he art is to make us believe ^e ineiedible. So when he gets 
thinks he remembers writing something to this effect : his characters away from Cambridge and shuts them up m 
“ You must know no end of things, and have felt no end an old Swedish castle, I am -mth him (and them) whole- 
of things, I, as a writer, would give my left hand for. Try heartedly. At vanous times the hero is in danger of being 
and set them down.” Well, M?. Meek has done it. with a drowned, starved to death, murdered in his bed (no inarks, 
good deal of frankness, and the result is undeniably inter- for that), and shot, and my only regret is that he had not 

Isting. I have only to express *0. ^ b*.tl® flying Still. 

the hope that Mr. Wells wfll be , . something must _ be left for the 

satisfied ^vith the written record, ,/ ,/ ^ next hero, and in all toth this 

and not go bartering one of his | / 1 ^ one did enough to satisfy the 

hands for a chance of the actual i I <!/, { greediest appetite for incident, 

experiences. At any rate I am | / // ' J, // 

gl£l he is not prepared to am- f // i , 'L ll'l' you must have a good 

putate the hand he writes with. l I j digestion. 

According to Maria, the j When you open, your 

duty of woman is to climb. If f you will find many more than 

you start, as she did. from the four-and-twenty black-and-white 

dead level of Brixton, and going birds (and birds of the gayest 

round by the safe and easy Bays- plumage, too) ready to sing , to 

water Boad mount steadily up- you for all they are worth, which 

wards, with your eyes glued on f ^ great deal, though the charge 

the shining peaks of Park Lane, for the whole concert is only a 

you may get there or thereabouts shilling. Pn7i^cr.s*’ is, indeed, 

in time, provided that you are ^ before a king, 

not overburdened with” a sense of T^R j J compliments to the 

humour and have a large enough | / Chief Baker, Mr. Hugh SroTTis- 

reserve force of innate vulgarity. | woode, and may he sit in his 

Those are the Alpha and Omega counting-house counting up great 

of the great gospel of Getting On. j masses of shekels on behalf of 

Also, you must not be unduly the Printers* Pension, in whose 

sensitive about the smiles and cause he has done this 

pin-pricks of your dearest friends \ (JS^"^ labour of love and loyalty. 


esting. I have only to express — 

the hope that Mr. Wells will be 

satisfied with the written record, f i \> — t 

and not go bartering one of his \ y 11 I ^ k ( 

hands for a chance of the actual y // ' f 

experiences. At any rate I am Iff * \ I 

glad he is not prepared to am- , j' IJ l ni| '4 I n' ■ 

putate the hand he writes with. l I j 

According to Maria, the whole j 

duty of woman is to climb. If v#" ^ 

you start, as she did, from the 
dead level of Brixton, and going 

round by the safe and easy Bays- ^ 

water Eoad mount steadily up- 
wards, with your eyes glued on ' 
the shining peaks of Park Lane, ^ 

you may get there or thereabouts j=[4 ~ 

in time, provided that you are 

not overburdened with” a sense of \ ^ 

humour and have a large enough I / 

reserve force of innate vulgarity. yyiB 11 , 

Those are the Alpha and Omega |cM| ' 

of the great gospel of Getting On. nl-jw^ (i 

Also, you must not be unduly 
sensitive about the smiles and 

pin-pricks of your dearest friends ^ \r‘ 

and rival mountaineers. In all ^ 

these respects Marw was ad- ^ ,, 

mirably equipped for the enter- bill o’ youbs. Ye ’ve ohairqed me for advice. Ah never 
prise. The story of her struggles tdk it.” 

with society and her ultimate *" 


Prom a letter in The Glasgow 
Herald : — 

“Sir,— It xuay he interesting to you 


triumph (as told by Mrs. John Lane), and her Brixton- to learn that there, at the Faroe Islands, which belong to Denmark, and 
cum - Bavswatery views on marriage, wedding -presents, ©^’'ory day among others are visited by numbers of British trawlers, has 

etiquette, ebaritv, art, and aU the common obiects of been for some weeks, and stiU are, two Geman men-of-war 

aiu, aix vwc v.KjixiLuyju. shooting, etc., at 0116 of the best harbours m the Faroe Islands, 

the wayside on the well-worn track by whjch she called, where the crew has leave to go ashore, and where 

travelled, makes up a clever and amusing satire. The the of&cers at the same time are taking up measurements of the harbour 

book is like a composite photograph of all the Marias coast near by. What this means is not known.'' 
that ever were; a merciless ex 2 me of all the wrinkles Still, the writer must have had some idea in his head when 
and blemishes of their suburban souls. Not one of he began. (N.B. The italics are still ours.) 

them has escaped Mrs. Lane’s eagle eye. And yet the, 

result is not — w^hat shall I say? — not quite up to The ... i 

Champagne Standard she set herself. It is a good, Graphic Description, 

I sound-bodied, w^holesome wine, but, considering that it Prom a feuilleton by C. N. and A. M. Williamson : — 

I comes from the ceHars of thaj; famous hostelry. The Bodley »Alw^ays the walls were blank, save for a deep-set, nail-studded door, 


Head, and bears the Mrs. John Lane label, it seems to black as a big splash of ink, or a window no bigger than a square dark 
me to lack the sparkle and freshness that I should have hole.” 

expected. Por Mrs. John Lane has a very pretty wit Pour, as we did, a bottle of ink over a sheet of white paper 
of her own. But so many people have written about and you will get the idea of the walls at once. Por the 
Maria before her that, on this occasion only, her re- other effect, take an ordinary board, and cut out a square’ , 
» humour run the risk of appearing to be too hole with a fretsaw ; this will give you a rough impression 
obvious. ^ of the size of the window. 
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THE HERO-WORSHIPPER. 

It was Saturday night in a train 
from Baker Street to Aylesbury, and 
the carriage was so full that since we 
had to incommode each other seri- 
ously we all felt we had the right to 
talk. 

“You wouldn’t guess what I’ve 
been doing,” said the man who was 
pressed against me on the left. “ I 
don’t look like a first-class cricketer, 
do I? But in a manner of speaking 
I am. I ’ve been fielding in the Middle- 
sex and Yorkshire match. I ’ve been 


going to send him something on his! 
birthday, just for fun. 

He was missed once by a substitute 
fielding for Littlejohn. If it had 
been held Middlesex would have won, 
or, at any rate, not lost. But the 
fieldsman dropped it. I don’t know 
who he was ; but I heard from sonae- 
one afterwards what Hirst said. 

‘ Poor lad,’ that ’s what he said, * I wish 
he had caught me ; he must feel bad.’ 
That ’s the way to play cricket. That ’s 
a man, that is. 

“ Look here,” he went on, extrica- 
ting with infinite contortions a tin box 


the match might have been drawn, 
and all Hirst’s magnificent effort in 
vain 1 ” 

“ So it was really you who won the 
match,” I said pleasantly. 

“ Oh, no,” he replied ; I shouldn’t 
say that. Of course not. It was 
Hirst’s match. But another man 
might have thrown those boundaries 
back crooked, and then where would 
they have been? So I had a hand 
in it. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ll never forget 
it, never. It’s my first real county 
match. Good night I ” 



LITTLE WORRIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

The Jester. 


throwing back the ball after some of 
Hirst’s boundaries. He sent about 
ten in my direction, and I was always 
the first to hop up and get them. I 
wouldn’t have missed it for pounds. 

“See here,” and he showed me a 
very dirty hand. “ I ’m wondering 
whether I'll wash it till Monday. I 
should like the boys to see it, and I 
shan’t have a chance to show it to all 
of tliom till to-morrow night. 

“ He ’s a champion,” he went on, 
“ HiiiST is. I waited to see him^ after- 
wards. He’s grey, you know. Limped, 
too. And I don’t wonder — 137 in that 
sun, with everything against him. Just 
think of that — 137 1 And he ’s thirty- 
eight years old. I looked it up. He 
was born on September 7, 1871. I ’m 


from his pocket; “that’s his toffee. 
Hirst’s toffee. A penny. They sell 
it all over the ground. I shall keep 
that tin as long as I keep anything. 
A souvenir, don’t you know. Every 
time I look at it I shall remember that 
wonderful match and how I fielded 
and threw back his boundaries. They 
hurt too, some of them ! He can hit. 
Why, he can’t be more than five foot 
six, and thirty - eight, too ! Mar- 
vellous. 

“I threw them back quickly, I 
can tell you. Didn’t waste an^ time. 
Every minute, every second, was im- 
portant, Why, do you know there 
were only twenty seconds , to spare 
when the winning hit was made ? . So 
vou see. if I'd fumbled those returns 


“Tlie two sides of the square were taken up 
by the men’s tents, the end facing the officers’ 
quarters being the gun park, and down the 
ceuti*e the officers not at work were tethered , 
to pegs, contentedly browsing at the heaps of 
hay .*’ — Grimshy Daily News: 

We always thought they hushed this , 
sort of thing up. 

“ Bo well was smartly stumped before a run ^ 
had been, scored. Perrin joined Bowell, and 
runs came freely.’! — We^ininster Gazette. 

Probably they had a game of stump ' 
cricket in the dreSsing-room. 

“ Trought caught in a Heavy Thunder- 
storm ” is the heading of a letter to ' - 
The Fishing Gazette, We are afraid ■ 
they must have got a, bad Wetting. 
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WHEREAS WHERE? 

Oe, Guides to Beauty Spots. 

It was just a fortnight ago, with barely two clear months 
in which to make up his mind, that my friend. Eaoul Tren- 
cham, of His Majesty’s Civil Service, began to wonder where 
he was to spend his summer holidays. He is not easily satis- 
fied, He wants a spot at once warm and bracing, in the 
neighbourhood of at least two golf courses, and preferably 
near the sea, for he likes his sand-bunkers to be the work 
of Nature; yet not too near, for ozone is unsympathetic 
to his digestion. He also hankers after inland woods and 
pastures, with a trout stream ; and, at the same time, his 
heart is in the Welsh Highlands. The North appeals to his 
nerves; the South calls him with the call of the blood. 
He has a preference for privacy ; yet he likes to see the 
Pageant of Life (as he puts it) passing before him. 

You will guess the chaotic condition of his mind, when 
I say that he tells me he has been resorting to the study, 
on railway platforms, of pictorial advertisements of Beauty 
Spots, although he has a sensitive nature, quickly offended 
by crudity of form or colour. 

The first to arrest his notice was a poster of Messrs. 
Cook, who offered to take him anywhere on a magic carpet. 
But he disliked the look of the people wiLh whom he would 
be expected to share the carpet, some of them being dressed 
in the very loudest taste ; and he also took exception to 
the moustaches of the genie. 

He was at first rather drawn to a Swiss summer scene, 
but the only man in the picture wore a sort of semi-hunting 
kit, and Trench am makes it a rule never to ride to hounds 
in the Alps during August. 

A trip on a Nord-Deutscher-Lloyd’s Weekly might have 
had attractions for him, but he did not care for the colour 
of the tea which the hatchet-faced gentleman in the deck- 
chair was pouring out ; and the slabs of bread-and-butter 
had a repellent aspect. The girl with the sad sea eyes 
wouldn’t touch them. 

The Kyles of Bute, again, were out of the question, for 
the steamer was nearly the same size as the islands, and 
seemed almost certain to get jammed in the narrows which 
abound in that neighbourhood. 

The Norfolk Broads, on the other hand, were more 
roomy, but the moon in those parts is far too big and yellow. 
Yellow does not go with Mrs. Trencham’s complexion. 

Prom a distance his heart was moved by the portrait of 
a nice bright Irish girl, clearly anxious to give him a 
welcome. But when he drew closer he found that she was 
saying “ Come back to Erin.” Now, Trencham tells me he 
has never been to Erin, so he cannot go back there. If he 
went he would be deceiving the poor girl; and he would 
find that all the other visitors w^ere old hands—since nobody 
is ever asked to go there for the first time. 

He was very disappointed with the Golf Eesorts. A 
Lincolnshire Spa offered him Salt Bromo-Iodine Waters, 
and this was a great temptation, for there is no brand of 
casual water that is more stimulating to the rubber-core : 
but he shrank from the girl in the bunker who was playing 
with her eye on her caddie instead of on the ball. This 
meant wild work, and if .you are going to be knocked over 
on a golf-course it doesn’t help you much to know that 
heart of Tennyson’s country.” 

At Bridge of Allan you also get mineral waters; but 
there 18 a woman thpe with a bright blue skirt and scarlet 
cc^t (always a combination that is obnoxious to Trencham) 
who carries a driver with a head partly of wood, partly of 
non. My friend has no club of that description and he 
does not care to be out of touch with local sentiment. He 


also had his doubts about the quality of the climate ; for the 
legs of the young man in attendance went with rather a 
trailing movement. 

At Boscastle he did not like the way in which fishing- | 
s tackle was left lying about the links. Otherwise he might 
• have been persuaded by a printed quotation from Sir 
! Heney Ibvino in favour of this spot. Trencham often 
admired Sir Heney in tragedy. 

Among popular watering-places Southsea was not to be 
thought of, if it contained any more women in yellow like 
the one in the seascape. Trencham tells me that he much 
preferred another woman in yellow that sits on a terrace 
near Harrogate, though the wreath of pink roses which 
she wears in place of a picture hat would have been better 
in the same nuance as her gown. But Harrogate, he says, 
has a choice of eighty different mineral waters, and this| 
to a man of Trencham’s indecisive character, would have 
proved insufferable. 

At Swanage he found the children far too noisy and 
united. No fewer than five of them were holding hands 
as they raced along the shore in an ecstasy of glee. 
Trencham, though a family man, is easily oppressed by 
excessive happiness in the very young. 

Tunbridge Wells seems to have a good hotel ; but the 
Cambridge Blue who shares the garden seat with a lady 
friend is clearly better placed than the solitary Oxford Blue 
in the background ; and Trencham is a loyal son of Isis. 

At Eyde the fatal feature was a mermaid. Strangely 
supercilious for so indifferent a figure, it was not only her 
contour that distressed my friend. Ever since he first read 
The Forsalen Merman of Matthew Arnold, he has 
steadily set his face against the female of that species. ‘ 

And this^ reminds mo that, in addition to his artistic 
sensitiveness (the gaudy colours of the people who punt at 
Staines nearly made him riversick), Trencham has a nice 
literary feeling, not less quick to take offence. Thus, he was 
hurt when he came to look at the little bathing boy who is 
being retrieved from the surf at Sunny Clacton by a paddling 
lady. It was not the harmless title — “ A Morning Dip ” — 
that annoyed him ; it was the inverted commas. Trencham 
is very severe upon superfluous inverted commas. 

Nor was he better pleased with Bright, breezy, bracing, 
beautiful Bexhill.”. He told me that he thought that this 
example of alliteration was wanting in subtlety. True art, 
he said, should conceal itself. 

On the other hand, the picture of the three rabbits on 
the Underground (only one of them is really underground ; 
the other two are sitting out in the open) appealed to both 
his sporting and literary tastes. He was particularly 
pleased with the legend, that ran thus : “ Fresh woods and 
pastures new.” He tells me it is the first time ho has over 
seen this passage quoted correctly. 

My friend saw a great number of studies of trains going 
at full steam, but got little inspiration from thorn. After 
all, as he rightly said, they are the means rather than the 
end. There was one that showed the footboard of a Great 
Central engine with the stoker stoking ; but — and I can 
well understand this attitude — Trencham always prefers 
to travel in an ordinary compartment. 

.. present his mind still remains open. Two adver- 
tisements have impressed him favourably. One is of a 
washing-establishment in the suburbs, where two very 
lovable laundresses pass across a nice green field. He 
would rather like to stay there. He says you might . 
almost call a laundry a watering-place, and he doesn’t mind , 
whether they use bromo-iodine or not. The other is of 
the Japan-British Exhibition; and there is some talk of 
ms taking a furnished house in Shepherd’s Bush for the 
month of August. 0. S. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

We consider that Mr. John Burns 
has been unfairly chaffed for accepting 
a salary of ^65,000 a year after stating 
that no man is worth more than £500. 
In making that statement he expressed 
no opinion as to what a superman might 
be worth. . 

We were not sorry to see Mr. 
Byles, M.P., protesting against the 
upward tendency of Ministerial salaries. 
It almost looks as if he had resigned 
himself to the prospect of an unofficial 
career. ... 


« Tory ” writes that the 
general opinion about the Con- 
I ference seems to be that’ the 
rank and file of the Liberal 
Party will never submit to a 
compromise. We have corrected 
“Toiy’s’’ spelling; “rank and 
file ” should not be spelt with a v. 

With reference to the hint 
that, in the event of the Govern- 
ment making any concession, 
Mr. Eedmond will kick the 
Government out, we suspect 
that the boot to be used for this 
operation is merely a shop- 
window boot. Vide “ Boot Trade 
Tricks,” in the Press. 

Mr. Asquith,* it is realised, 
displayed considerable wisdom 
in arranging to see the Suffra- 
gists and the Anti- Suffragists 
on the same afternoon. That 
no attempt to kidnap the 
Pbemier was made by the 
former is said to have been due 
to the knowledge that there 
was a powerful force of the 
latter within call. 


his congregation to wear open work 
blouses during service in the church. 
We are not surprised at this. Open 
work on the day of rest is peculiarly 
unseemly. ^ 

“ For the present it is the German 
Emperor who stands at the head of 
the family of monarchs,” says Asahi of 
Tokio. “ There is no question as to 
the peaceful intentions of the Kaiseb, 
but in him the new King of Geeat 
Britain will find a strong competitor 
in his work for the maintenance of 
the peace of the world.” Well, let 



The Eegent Street Polytechnic's 
steamer Viking met wuth what might 
have been a nasty accident last week 
when she ran aground in Geiranger 
Fjord, near Bergen, The two hundred 
passengers, who betrayed no panic, 
were having breakfast at the time, and 
it is thought that, if the impact had 
been a little harder, some of their 
coffee would have been spilt. 

Some remarkable incidents were re- 
ported during the recent heat wave, 
the strangest being the case of a house 
in Great Ormond Street, Bloomsbury, 
which suddenly faintod. 

r Of interest to botanists':—. 

“ Cricket,” The Simday Chroni- 
cle informs us, “is, ‘like the 
camclia, constantly clianging.” 

Interviewed 011 the subject 
of the new coinage which ho 
has been commissioned to 
design, Mr. Maokennal stated, 

“ I cannot at present give any 
indication of the form the coin- 
age will take.” A little bird 
tells us, however, that their 
shape will almost certainly be 
I’ound. fn any case they are 
sure to he much sought after by 
art-lovers, and others. 


/ 

LIFE’S EMBARRASSMENTS. 


S Ton us hope there will b T 7 o~l^ honours to ano ther nation.: 

last week to this country, were shown about it. ^ ° owit i r- . r i .. .7 1 1 ' 

the grave of Cobden, their hosts being ^ llmu no l-rrail,; 

AT J 1 T * 1 * 1 1 mi . « , Dut ifc 18 ofteii xHoiv casilv ohtauicu. ^Ihrmtng-' 

membeis of the National Liberal Club. The swing of the pendulum? The ham Daily Post. t 

This IS the first time other day everyone was talking about We cannot agree Possibly a music- 

° admitted that Cobdbk the rise in the price of meat, and now hall comediatf of 'inferior Went may’ 

® o « p ® '^>'®ad hurled at him, but the rest ^ 

® ®oast Pig, ’ which fetched of us can always escflDft it, 

^ Mr. Chuechill has explained that £3,727 10s. in 1872, has been sold for ^ ^ 

the young man who was reported to £262 IO 5 . . . 

have been fined £1 for using the w^ord Sidelights on Tyldesley. 

“Damn” really made a stronger re- Madame de Thebes, the Paris “ pro- tvldeslisy’s thousand runs. > 

mark. While the actual expression phetess,” has informed a representative (^^peeially compiled for TAc ' 

has not transpired, we understand that of The Daily Mail that she has des- Johnny, how thoughtful of you ! 

flrleL of a bargain troyed the influence of the pig as a ■■ .T. Tyldesloy left soon being caught at! 

iuck-brmgei, and that the elephant is tlie wicket for a patient innings of OU.” 

Tp ^ the real mascot. Superstitious Evening Neics, 

ladies, it is said, are already having their He should have left at once— even if 
Sw ss otiAi has foibidden members of boudoirs enlarged to take the new pet. he wasn’t satisfied with the decision. 


MORE ENTENTE OORDIALE. 

“The French Ministry of Public 
Instruction has conferred the Order of 
liPs Palmes Acad6miques on ‘Little 
Tick.’ The Order was instituted by 
Napoleon in 1808, and is conferred on 
literary mm, scientists and all who 
advat.ee education.” 

The Daily Express, 

Le bon p'tit Tick 
Is free to stitch 
Upon his chest a decoration; 
'Twas over so 
That prophets owe ; 

! 'Tiieir honours to another nation. ‘ 


Sidelights on Tyldesley. 

“J. T. tvldeslry’s thousand runs. 
(Specially compiled for The Sportsman)y 
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TO WILLIAM (A TEAMP). 

‘.The livening Standard considera that the ordinary tramp is not 
"worthy oE his stirronudings. ■ He is not an artist. He has a soul which 
is not'at one with Nature.] 

Wit, HAM (and shall I also dub you Wearj% 

As do those artists who are -weekly hired 
To limn you mated with a Bill that ’s Beery, 

Or with a Tim alliteratively Tired?) 

William, I say, the mug of your misconduct 
Is filling up at an alarming rate ; 

Whipped at the post, or in the village pond ducked, 
You ’d still have one offence to expiate. 

We knew already how you fostered habits 
Which honest folk consistently forswear, 

Disdaining not to help yourself to rabbits 

And other wildfowl which belonged elsewhere. 

We knew that all the livelong day you pitted 
Yotir wits against the law ; and bad no doubt 
That in the night you brazenly committed 
The last and greatest sin of “ sleeping out.” 

But, having passed the usual moral stricture, 

We might have schooled our judgment to condone 
If only you bad kept within the picture _ 

And harmonised your.tints to Nature’s own. 


Your clothes, for instance ; where ’s the touch artistic 
In what you call by courtesy a “ frock ” ? 

Could anything be more antagonistic 
To picturesqueness than your billycock? 

Your customs, also, show you do not follow 
The worship of the Beauty which is Truth ; 

No woodland herbs fill your recurrent hollow. 

But salvaged mutton that has lost its youth. 

And when the pangs of thirst assail yoim throttle 
No crystal fountain serves for your carouse ; 

You soil the landscape with a blatant bottle 
Billed at the last-encountered public-house. , 

In fact, friend William, it ’s beyond denial. 

And amply proved by other pens than mine ' • 

(See the above quotation), that on trial 
You stand condemned both rogue and Philistine 

As out of tune amid the country’s grack 
As those egregious advertising bills 

Which noise abroad, in ill-considered places. 

The benefits of Someone’s Liver Pills. 


“ For sole; fried-fish restaurant fittings ; also kilt, plaid, no tops, and 
sporran, new; patent pump and cycle lamp, 5 pairs boys trousers, 
new; aPlanchete; double Albert, stamped on every link, silver. 


— Exchange and Mart. 

I He must have been clearing. up his study » 
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of tolerant contempt with occasional moral reproof. You 
THE PAY ’S THE THING. • will not exactly preach. To do that might aliejiate your 

My Dear Young Man, — I am sorry to hear you are on readers. But you will show them, as it were incidentally, 
your beam-ends again. There ’s no doubt about it : pub- how un-Bnglish all these ai 3 ^tory adventures are, how 
lishers are a hard-hearted race and editors are no better, poor and weak a thing is a French queen or a German 
Between them they manage to clap an extinguisher on poet, and what a high moral purpose you have had in 
any spark of genius that may be doing its little best to showing them up under the cold light of the English 
twinkle and keep alive. The publishers return your novels, language written by a master. 

the editors send back your articles, and there’s no appeal ^ ^ 

against their infamous and immoral decisions. Your only Finally, you maj^ set to work on something more intimate 
satisfaction, not a very nourishing one, is to read the novels but not less attractive. Write in brief the life- story of some 
and articles that are actually printed and published, and to celebrated foreign literary man. Show how, after having 
realise that your own were a thousand million times more been buffeted by fortune, he at last found a refuge^ and a 
brilliant and deserving. To praise yourself by comparison home in a family not his own and lived with them during the 
and to go on starving appears to be all that is left to you. remainder of his life. Explain how, according to you, this as- 

sociation, far from having made him happy, actually dragged 

You say you Ve tried everything from a golf-novel up to him down, seeing that he and the lady of the house in which 
a historical essay on handkerchiefs. I’ve watched your he lived were, in all human probability, not merely friends, 
career pretty closely, and I ’m sure there ’s one field of but lovers. The fact that the lady has recently died full 
literary endeavour in which you have not yet set your of years and honours, that her children survive and may bo 
plough. I propose to recommend it to you. I know you pained by this attack upon her memory, that friends who 

won’t like it at first. You’ll— -.loved and respected her may 

put forward all kinds of pleas y . ^ I ^ ^ it— -none of these trivial 

about good taste and decent considerations must be per- 

reticence and honourable absten- ))) y — mitted to interfere with your 

rtion from malicious tittle-tattle design. Be cold and lofty, 

and that sort of thing. Pooh, -1.^1 m i, , i , ^ logical, convincing and denuncia- 

my dear boy, pooh! Are you \ tory. Eemember that where 

going to sacrifice the certainty y P cannot prove you can 

of seeing yourself in print and M I ** always hint, and be sure that 

receiving fat cheques to such y \ rewarded by the 

silly,' old-fashioned, exploded, ^ \ approval of your editor and the 

eariy-Yictorian scruples ? You y \ interest of your readers — not to 

can’t afford to do it, and when y'^\ A speak of the extra capital that 

you ’ve looked at the business in y I m p 1 

an enlightened way you ’ll see | ^ ^ ® store. Your article will be 

clearly that no sentimentalism picked out by the critics as being 

must be allowed to stand be- both entertaining and instruc- 

tween you and your income. ^ future of 

fSrn penury will be removed from 

Here *s my suggestion, based wp® • , ^liiipil you. There you have my 

on the reasonable assumption a SUGGESTION FOR NEXT YEAR’S NAVAL suggestion. Try it at once, and 
that there is a section of the TOURNAMENT. . you will live (in luxury) to bless 

public, depraved, you may say, me for having made it. 


Here *s my suggestion, based wp® • , 

on the reasonable assumption a SUGGESTION FOR 
that there is a section of the TOURF 

public, depraved, you may say, 

but still considerable in number, which desires to have 
its palates tickled by brisk gossip about the private 
lives of distinguished people, chiefly about such liaisons 
and immoralities as may have been attributed to them. I 


A SUGGESTION FOR NEXT YEAR’S NAVAL 
TOURNAMENT. 


Lives of the Lowly, by Themselves. 


ana immoraimes as may nave oeen awiomea 10 .nem a xjnder this general heading we understand that a series 

advise you to select your distmguislied peop e from of Autobiographies of the Obscure is to be published, with 

foreigners who are dead Tales about living. Enghshmen prefaces by &e Well-known, on the moderof that recent 
and Englishwomen would, of course, be very publication, George Meek, Bath Chair-man, By Eimedt to 

m eresting, but hbel actions and big sticks have to^et^^^^^ j^r. H. G. Wells contributed ak Introduction, 

into account, and, for the present at any rate, I advise preliminary announcement we extract the 

you to abstain from your fellow-subjects. Foreigners don t following titles * ^ 

matter. The essence of their being is that they have no . „ , ^ ‘ _ 

real homes, that they hold family ties in abhorrence, make « Four-Whoel-Cabman, with 

a practice of breatog the seventh cominandment (of which F,om with a preliminary 

they have never . heard), and are altogether fit subjects for Panegyric by Hilaire Belloij. M.P. 

the virtuous indignation of any true-hearted and domestic Confessions of a Young Man about Town (KentM). Prefaced by 

English writer who may be minded to expose their alleged Gonftsssions from tiie Note Book of Mr. George Moore. 

t i_ Fifty Yeavs in the RAvclatimia nfn. TTnnintmi rin’ivf 


frailties in a monthly review or in book form. 


Fifty Years in the Maze. Revelations of a Hampton Court Attendant. 
Foreword by Mr. Henrv James. 


1.1 *11 1- j. 1 • ’ • 1 . T 11 Tale of a Rural Tragddleyme 

Your best plan will be to begin in what I may call a Chitical Survey by Mr. ’William Archer. 


J he Plain Tale of a Rural TragSdieyme. By Sarah Nogood, with 
ritical Survey by Mr. ’William Archer. 

In the Service of the Smart Set. By a Tweenie", with Appreciation 


general way. You might start, for instance, with The Love Tn the Service of the Smart Set. By a Tweenie", with A; 

Affairs of the French QueenSy and proceed, after an interval Father Vaughan. 

of six months or so, to trounce The Indiscretions of the : — 

Archduchesses. This you might follow up with The Pecca-^ “The prisoner said he was driving a friend in. the car on ^iJns 
dillos of the German Poets, devoting the greater part of the occasioa without the knowledge of his mater.** — Daily News. 
volume to Goethk. For your style I recommend a mixture Naughty boy. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary op Toby, M.P, 
House of Commons, Monday, June 20. 
— Great thing this hot weather to have 
in charge of Bill a Minister of artis- 
tic temperament. Such is Edward 
Strachey. Natural gift displayed to- 
night in manner equally striking and 
pleasing. Order of the day, Vote on 
Account. Debate arises on conduct of 
Board of Agriculture. Hottest day of 
the year. Outside, sun registers 122 
' degrees. With Amaryllis in the shade 
i’ it is 81 degrees. Attendance moderate. 
Prince Arthur in retirement, meditat- 
ing on possibilities and probabilities of 
Conference. 

Questions sleepily put fail to stir 
emotion. Admiral Buruoyne afloat 
again ; cruises round unresponsive 
McKenna. Pires occasional shot by 
way of question. Bottomley makes 
ghastly disclosure of foundation of the 
daily menu of the Salvation Army 
Shelter at Blackfriars. Barnston calls 
aloud upon Government to “deal in 
determined manner'’ with the proclivi- 
ties of our neighbours in Holland who 
sell their cheese as prime Cheshire. 
'Tis Canning’s verse, with variation: — 
In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is to pahn off as Cheshire a compound called 
Kutch. 






country, since 1839, in which year it 
was detected.” 

And he did. At a quarter-past eight 
debate stood adjourned, the few Mem- 
bers who survived being gently led forth 
and laid out to cool on the Terrace. 

Business done . — ^Vote on Account 
discussed. 

Tuesday. — Nice question, suddenly 
sprung on House, varied debate on 
E'egency Bill and the Census. Is a 
man who, whilst riding a bicycle, is run 
over by a vehicle, with the result that 
his right ear is nearly torn off, his 
collar-bone broken, his legs badly 
bruised — is such an one within his 
right as a free-born oitizen in remark- 
ing “Damn”? 

It appears that, case being submitted 
to Ivybridge Sessions, magistrates ruled 
in the negative, adding a fine of one 
pound and costs to damages already 
sustained by the bruised bicyclist. It 
was Markham who propounded ques- 
tion, addressing it to Home Secre- 
tary. Winston, whose watchful eye 
sleepeth nor day nor night, had not 
overlooked the case ; had indeed 
devoted to it prolonged considera- 
tion. Came to conclusion that the 
judgment should not be disturbed. 
Pressed for reasens, darkly hinted that 


s to pahn off as Cheshire a compound called rr r. ’ r. * observations of 

■ ■ q;r th. tlie than met the eye in the 

Mr. Wing, fluttering over the North enfire \tetory ®o£ foot IJ mouth disease, newspaper report. _ 


Sea, suggests that the Dogger Banks | swine fever, etc. I Deoisi 

shall be re-stocked with lish. 

G^dens, ‘^with the permis- Strange Fish FROM G-RIMSBT. 

sion of the Committee I will aomeu’hat mihatantial Shade of Sir George Doughty {com, 

"m.o'w trace the historv of foot t+»o LAwn'KiA fn ssaa 


ilOW trace tne nistory Oi loqt on Nr. Wing). Great G-rimshy 1 It’s horrible to see him 

and mouth disease in this representing the Dogger Bank in my place ! ” 


Decision not universally acceptable. 
Obviously the matter has 
I wider range than is defined 

i in question. There are golf 

’ links as well as king’s high- 
I ways. Temptation to e;sple- 

j tive is, in certain circum- 

' stances, common to both. 

Cannot be one law for the 
i batter^ bicyclist and another 

for the bunkered golfer. 

^ Two leading case,s may 

be cited. Th^ioiMf. ChuGhs, 
M 1 the bo’ sun with whom Feter 
Simple sailed. He, it will 
be remembered, conscious of 
infirmity in direction re- 
^ buked by the Ivybridge 

magistrates, gave a pleasing 
P turn to expletive. “Bless 

your eyes and ears, you 
^ ' attractive son of a worthy 

widow,” was with him an 
. . engaging form of remon- 

' strance addressed to any 

^ : of the crew who tempo- 

rarily failed in discharge of 
j duty. 

I A more modern instance 
, .-.i is that of Lord Milner, who, 

calculating possible ^result of ‘^ 
, the Lords throwing ou’t 

fee to Budget Bill, emphasised his 
patriotic contempt for the ; 
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consequences by use of the very word 
alleged to have wheezed through the ' 

broken collar-bone of the prostrate ^ 

cyclist. There is no record of his Lord- 
ship being mulcted in fine and costs. 

Question full of difficulties. Perhaps ^ 

a Conference between the two Houses 
would be most convenient method * 

of solving it. Yiscount St. Aldwyn " v/' 

might represent the Peers. ^ 

Business done . — Eegency Bill read j 
second time. In Committee on Census 

i ■ *' 

TJmrsdmj, June 23. — Attempts to . 
drawPKEMiERonsubject of Conference, : , 

tife at beginning of week, how inter- 

mitted. Asquith much less easy to ^ 

draw than is a middle-aged badger. i 

Old stagers recall Gladstone’s \ 

manner when, for State reasons, mum 

was the word. Posed by awkward ^ ^ '^L 

questions he briskly approached Table ^ ^ 

and answered ‘''my b’cnburable friend ' 

below the Gangway” or “the right “ ^ ‘ 

honourable gentleman opposite ” with Badger that Wedgwood and Dai,ziel wil: 
bewildering mass of detail. So anxious Never Draw jn this Would ! 


Never Draw jn this Would ! 


was he that the honest searcher after mouse on Treasury Bench. In due 
truth should be satisfied that he time mouse approaches, sniffs at the 
prolonged explanation beyond cus- trap with chilling indifference, and 
tomary limits. His sentences were in- passes on unhurt, 
terminably lengthened by qualifica- Bimness done.— In Committee of 
tions, definitions and hypotheses. Effect Supply. 

heightened by his courteous bearing, The dolour in which House 

his almost passionate desire that no- is steeped by peculiar political circum- 
thing should be hidden. stances of the hour has been deepened 

When at end of five or six minutes by a privation slight in itself, but por- 
he resumed his seat the mind of hap- lentous in an assembly to whom 
less enquirer was in such 
bewildered state that he was > . . 

incapable of framing on spur I 
of the moment a Supplemen- ' 

tary Question. When, after ' 

gasping for breath, he had 
constructed a formula more 
or less suitable to the occa- ^ 

sion, next Qftestion on paper | 

was called and his opportunity 
had sped. > 

Asquith says nothing in ; 

quite different fashion. When 
inquiring minds like those ; 

’ \^hich anifhate ’ the manly 
framework of Dalziel or » 

Wedgwood place on paper ^ 

elaborate questions designed 
to pierce the secrets of the 
shuttered Conference room 
he in a sentence effectually 
waves them off. In addition ! 

to saving public time the 
stern brevity of reply is I « 

disheartening. There has 1 

been elaborate preparation 
of the trap, bold advertise- ! 

ment in all the morning 

papers, strained attention of - . » 

crowded House as it is T-nr. i 

'solely set and laid in full ^he .^niv ft. w "VTiT''"',”''- 
the innocent-looking the S^eS. 



old traditions are dear. For more 
sessions than man remembers the Par- 
liamentary scene has been lighted up 
by the glow of Mark Lockwood’s 
carnation.' ^ Owing in considerable 
measure to Macaulay, the white plume 
of Henry of Navarre is a prominent 
feature in reminiscence of fights and 
forays. The carnation in our Colonel’s 
buttonhole, though its record is 
more modest, is ever equally promi- 
nent. Whatever Party be in power, 
whatever be the shorLcomings and 
iniquities of hon. gentlemen on benches 
opposite, there is the carnation, blush- 
ing ujpon the just and the unjust. 

With varied emotion Members re- 
mark that it has not been seen since 
, sittings were resumed at close of Spring 
■Eecess. The first hurried 'rumour 
attributed omission to the Budget. 
It was said that, with super-tax staring 
him in the face, Mark Lockwood could 
not be expected to go on cultivating 
carnations that bloom not only in the 
Spring but the year through. Item, 
[there was cost of postage for their 
j delivery in town every morning through 
Parliamentary session. 

That a reasonable inference, adding 
heavily to crushing responsibilities of 
Lloyd George. Nevertheless it was 
on wrong tack. Simple explanation ac- 
counts for everything. We are still in 
state of mourning. In such case flowers 
are not permissible. So Mark goes 
about the Lobbies and sits in the 
House sans the illumination 
’ of his customary favour. 

^ At first sight liardly knew 
him. Eecognition comes with 
glance at the hat thrown back 
on head, deftly held at perilous 
angle that no pork-pie-capped 
messeuger-boy dare attempt. 

Business done. — Census 
Bill through Comniitioe. 

An Echo of the Army 
Pageant Behearsals. 

^ i^ergeant. “Company, ’ten - 
lion! You areancicnt Britons. 
You will strip in tent nine, 
and put on anything you may 
be given — (Reading orders ) — ‘ 
‘You will enter the scene : 
tumultuously and gambol on 
the sward. Engage in ball 
play, axe play, stick play, 

J club play. ^ Now is heard in 
T music the first clang of metal 
and the soft note of bronze. 

' You will seize the women, 
hooking the adversary’s Ama- 
j zons by the hair and pullifig 
. them over to the winners’ 

side.’ Them’s your orders, 
to capsize <^on’t forget you ’re on 
parade I ” 
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Old TMdy {turning to neUjhhour^ during last Act of tragedy), “ Eii, Mister, but them ’Amlets ’ad a deal o’ trouble in their family.I 


VAE VICTEIOIBUS. 

' (To a MilitanJt.) 

[According to tlie opinion of its own leaders 
and several of tlio daily papers the size and 
seriousness of the last Suffragette demonstra- 
tion indicate a sxoecdy victory for the cause.] 

When I perpend on that display 
Of purple, tvhite and green, 

The banners and the trumpets’ bray, 
The shouting and the sheen, 

I cannot help it, lady mine, 

These optics are suffused with brine 
In memory of the days divine, 

The dawns that once have been. 

Not that I hanker, Clara dear, 

To hold your sex in chain ; 

Out bn the churl that did not cheer 
That iris-bearing train ! 

The warriors’ dress, the drums 
athrob, 

The tout ensemble of the job — 

■ They tear from me the heartfelt sob, 
Because — ^well, 1 11 explain. 

What if our Government should bow 
At last before the gale ? 

Are we to lose the pavement row, 
i ^ ,The padlocks and the rail ? 

' . The peeler with dishevelled coat, 

j , The spectacles whereon we dote, 

* - All for a tup’ny hap’ny vote, 

A toy too apt to stale ? 


Can you suppose the Eight to Plump 

For men — mere men and blind — 
Has half the glory of a clump 

Pair in a copper’s wind? 

That polling days produce such fun 
, As landing Winston Chuechill 
one, 

Or making pallid Premiers run 

Fleet as a mountain hind ? 

No, when you’ve won your Suffrage 
game 

And doffed the martyr’s gown, 

Soon as the vote is yours, how tame, 

How trite will seem the town ! 

The butterfly, more blest in this, 
Eeturns not to’ its chrysalis, — 

But you, my Clara, how you 11 
miss 

That rainbow-tinted gown ! Evoe. 

THE PETS OF* THE MIGHTY. 

[“I am the owner of a very long-backed 
Aberdeen terrier .’’—Mr. Coulson Kernahan in 
Dreams Dead Barnest and Ealf Jest.'] 

This interesting revelation from the 
pen of the gifted author of Wise Men 
and a Fool has prompted us to make 
inquiries as to the animals possessed 
by other illustrious public characters. 
The results of our investigations we 
now hasten to lay before our readers. 


The Editor of The Spectator (Mr. J. 
St. Lob Steachey) possesses a fine 
private menagerie, which contains, 
amongst other specimens, forty-three 
Persian cats, twenty white mice, ten 
veteran Surrey fowls, thirteen macaws, 
two marmosets, two semi - Bombay 
ducks, one stuffed albatross, four jer- 
boas, and a Mexican mastiff, all of which 
are fed exclusively on Quaker cocoa. 

The Pobt-Laurbate has a trained 
canary which drinks nothing but sack. 

Mr. Beenaed Shaw has a lowbacked 
Dachshund which he calls “ Barker.” 

Mr. Geanvillb Baekee is the proud 
possessor of a magnificent St. Bernard, 
which he calls “ Shaw.” 

Sir H. Bebebohm Tree’s insepar- 
able companion is a humorous Great 
Dane, 'which he has aptly christened 

Hamlet.” 

Mr. Llovd Geoegb has a winsome 
Welsh rabbit, which he has wittily 
named “ Super-tax.” His motor-car, we 
may add, is called Super-taxi.” 

Mr. Beam Stoker has a tame buffalo 
with a cupola - shaped head, which 
answers to the name of “ Oliver.” 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor has a double- 
breasted Fountain Penguin which takes 
sardines from its master’s hand and is 
called “ Brian Bofu.” 
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RUSTIC YORKSHIRE TAKES THE FIELD. 

Tnoir TAKS first over, Croft, and thou stomps, Blaoksmitii, and t’otiibrs spread yersens adoot i’ loikkly spots. 


» GENTLY, POTTEE, GENTLY, 
PEAY!” 

[Mr. Thomas Hardy has approved the produc- 
tion of a series of Dorset ware illustrating his 
novels. The various designs, including a 
sketch portrait pf 7’ess, were provided by Mr. 
Hardy himself who wrote several couplets. 
Beneath a line drawing of Teasaae the words— 
‘‘ No girl in Wessex rivalled Tess 

In beauty, charm, and leuderness.’^ .... 

The Times ] 

‘ Other novelists and public persons 
have not been long in following suit, 
and an enormous output of ornamental 
pottery may be expected. Among the 
new series in a forward stage of com- 
pletion is a delightful set of Manx 
Mannikins from the famous Greeba 
red clay, deleting the better known ‘ 
characters in the charming stories of 
Mr. Halii Caine. Each bears a coup- 
let hot from the massive brain. Thus, 
under John Storm we read : — 

“I wiu lost souls from deepest Hell ; 

MiEious of readers love well.” 

And under Glory Qua/yU : — 

“ Bewitching, candid, noble, free : 

Not bhakfipeare^B self drew such as she.” 

Erom Stratford-on-Avon, which is 
already the home of statuettes and 


every variety of china and earthenware 
memento, is to come a new batch, not, 
as it happens, devoted to the trite 
Bard of Bards, but to the gifted author 
of some of the most successful tracts 
of our time, Miss Corelli. Beneath 
these figures she also has placed suit- 
able lines: Under an exquisitely 
dainty miniature of Mavis Glares you 
may read: — 

“ ‘ The World’s Desire ’ is she indeed : 

Ah i great your fortune, you who read I ” 

And under The Master Christian : — 

“ The past, ah, yes ! ’I was great, w'e know, 
But don’t mu down the present so. 

Avon inspires her darling still : 

This Hero grew” besido her rill” 

The Shorter Pottery will take the 
form of a number of statuettes of illus- 
trious pthors with definitive summaries 
of their achievements and position in 
the literary firmament from the pen of 
the famous critic. These statuettes 
have been made from a fine clay dis- 
covered by Mr. Shorter (or, as he is 
now known by his intimates, ** Buck- 
some Clement in one of his rambles 
in Buckinghamshire. 

Mr. G. B. Shaw has sanctioned the 
miniature reproduction of his bust by 


Eolin in a new kind of loadloss glaze 
pottery to be known as Fabian Ware. 
Theso statuettes will each boar an in- 
scription from the Mastor's hand con- 
sisting of the single word SHAW in 
facsimile autograph. ‘*Thus,” as Mr, 
Shaw wrote recently in ambiguous 
French to the promoters of the latest 
Eodin banquet (these meals have be- 
come so frequent as to resemble a table 
d'hdte), '"thus will your great sculptor 
endure, linked to me, long after his own 
name would have [perished/' 

A somewhat similar bust of Mr. 
Hallanb, made of the best black and 
Tanagra Terrier cotta, is also to be 
placed on the market. It bears the 
appropriate inscription:^ — 

“ I who once worshipped Snnoi^ENHAUf e 
N ow own, Gx*eat Mars, thy sovereign power ! ” 

An admirer of Mr, Belloc has ar- 
ranged with a pewterer for the manu- 
facture of a large number of Hilarious 
Tankards," each to hold a quart of the 
very best beer that Kent or its substi- 
tutes can produce^ and each to bear 
round the i"im a couplet or triplet from 
Mr. Belloc's pen. Among those which 
have been already engraved on the 
pewter are these : — 
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“ He fearn no enemy’s assault 

Wlio has the Faith and loves good malt.” 

“ What chance for hhu who faints and stops? 

Advance (like kangaroos) by hops ! ” 

legislator e’er can fail 

Who fortifies himself with ale — 

Whether in ttuikard or in pail.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Belloc's twin bro- 
ther, G* K. C., has arranged for a supply 
I of ** Chesterton China," reminiscent of 
the day when he played Dr, Johnson 
at the Chelsea Pageant and expressed 
the wish to consume eighteen cups of 
tea. In accordance with this aspiration 
the Chesterton China" will be sold 
only in sets of eighteen cups; at the 
bottom of each will be found a senti- 
ment or distich of the great man, 
among which are the following : — 

“do where you will the world to see 
The tourist starts and ends with T.” 

“ It is as impregnably and incontestably true 
to say that black tea is green as to say that 
green tea is black.” 

There is nothing in the world more remark- 
able than tea-time, and there is nothing in the 
world so utterly commonplace as tea-time.’* 

Birmingham, already so rich in 
manufactures, is about to add another 


to its artistic products in the new 
Lodge Lustre, which is being turned 
out in great quantities at Edgbaston. 
The favourite shape is a l^fe-size replica 
of the great scientist’s head, with the 
following inscription on the base : — 

“ Three iateiwiewers in three seasons came 
And guided me along the path to fame. 
Blathw^iyt of bunkum had tho largest share, 
But Beg bib’s trumpet had a louder blare ; 
Then Nature played her very grandest slam 
And sent me Stoker, the portentous Bram.” 

Yielding to the entreaties of in- 
numerable applicants the leader of the 
Pollies has made arrangements for the 
establishment of a P^lissier Pottery. 
(Mr. PiLissiER, it may be remembered, 
traces his descent from the famous 
potter, Bernard Palissy, the spelling 
of whose name varies greatly in dif- 
ferent authorities.) Each piece of 
Prissier pottery will bear the motto, 
Laugh and grow fat," and an ap- 
propriate couplet or quatrain. Among 
them we may mention the following: — 
“Some make their pile by ‘ striking fle,’ 

And some by fleecing jays ; 

The cueist scores by playing pots, 

And I by potting plays.” 


<‘Pigures as Illustrations.” 

Erom a letter in The Morning Post : 

“A Suffrage argument: Ten thousand women 
and girls marching in the streets of London.^ 

An anti-Suffrage argument: Eleven million 
nine hundred and ninety thousand women in 
their homes. 

(The female population of the United King- 
dom over fifteen years of age is estimated at 
eleven millions).” 

The writer must try again. She will 
never succeed like this. 


The Gentlest Art. 

The following application for a place 
has been forwarded to us : — 

“Dr Madman have heard has you ai-e in 
want of a Housemaid and has I am in want of 
a place has Housemaid would like to give you 
a trail.” 

“ On the other hand, the Tilbury ferry is 
much less inconvenient than the Woolwich, and 
therefore w’e have selected the latter as being 
by far the more convenient .” — The Autocar. 

Until the explanation is actually set 
down before one, it is often puzzling 
to know why people do things. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Funcli's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Excepting, perhaps, the conduct of the three hundred 
before Thermopylae, and that immortal remark of the gen- 
tleman who proposed to treat the Persians’ arrow-flights 
as a parasol, I do not know a finer thing in romantic 
history than the language and behaviour of the Preach 
aristocrats whilst awaiting the guillotine. And, though I 
sometimes think that more smiling heroes and beautiful 
heroines have ridden in the tumbrils of fiction than ever 


But he spins a yarn of this dull to-day 
And packs Jt with people from U.S.A., 

Who, forced by motives of love or cash, 

Cut a pretty exciting dash, 

Pull of twists and surprises, planned 

With such a masterly, forthright hand 

(Our Kobebt’s, to wit) that you ’re bound to wake 

Prom your dream (see supra) if only to make 

Sure that the things described aren't true 

And liable daily to happen to you. 

That ’s, at least, how the book strikes mo. 

Buy of Mubeay, and read and see. 


actually perished even in the orgies of the Eevolution, I am 

always ready to hear of more. Por half its length at least Hugh Walpole specialises in Cornwall, and although 
A Marriage under the Terror (Meleose) does justice to Maradich at Foj'ty (Smith, ^ Eldee) does not entirely fulfil 
the raging excitement of its period, and it would be^hard to the expectations raised by his first book, The Wooden Horse, 
give it higher praise than that. But when Pateicia I can still ask all lovers of the Duchy to read it. Plere he 
Wentwoeth takes her aristocratic heroine out of Paris lays his scene in Treliss, a little seaside town with some- ; 
after her first rescue from VAbhaye, Mid sends her hero, thing in its air which made the stuffiest people do things.” 

, the Deputy Dangeau, ^ ^ ^ Mr. Walpole de- 

iaril HUMANITARIAN DEVELOPMENT OF AEOHITEOTURE IN THE ' *^0 atmosphere of 

•AEROPLANINQ- future, a possible use for SUPERFLUOUS RUBBER. Treliss. But in case 
was earned through ^ [ 


THE HUMANITARIAN DEVELOPMENT OF AEOHITEOTURE IN THE ' 

■ AEROPLANINQ- FUTURE. A P0S.SIBLE USE FOR SUPERFLUOUS RUBBER. 


with all the tenours, it would be churlish indeed to bands should be frightened I must add that Troliss was 
complain. A Marnage tmder the Terror has been awarded eventually the salvation of the Maradicks, although their 
a prize, i gather, by a committee of expert lady novelists, cure is not one which can be unreservedly recommended, 
and, If It only won by a neck or so, there must have been I hope that Mr. , WAr-POLB will continue to write of 


a very talented field. 

If you ’ve an idea at the back of your head 
That life 's a blank and that thrills are dead, 
That this year of grace one-nine-one-0 
Is a milk-and- watery, one-horse show, 

That you ’ve lost, if you ever had, the knack 
Of getting a shudder all down your back, 

And feeling your tresses stand up on end — 

If this is your state of mind, my friend, 

It ’s fairly clear that you ’ve not yet struck 
Eobert Aitken’s The Lantern of Luck. 

Por, unless I ’m wrong, which I know I 'm not, 
Eobeet ’ll touch the morbid spot ; 

He will alter your point of view ; 

Eobeet A. is the man for you. 

How will he dp, it?. Well, here and now 
I I haven’t the spaice to explain just how, ' 


Cornwall; and if he will devote more attention to the 
natives and less to the visitors I shall have no fears for him. 

John Bull on the Conference. 

** When Pack meets with Pack in the Jungle, and neither 
^ will go from the trail, 

Lie down till the leaders have spoken — it may be fair 
words will prevail.”— Kipling. 

Udr. John Eedmond on the Same. 

** And thus the native hue of (Veto) Eesolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

■ Shakspeare. ; 

~ ■“ ■ t j 

*‘It is stated that oA the Fame Islands there is a donkey which drliiis 
beer and chews tobacco .” — Yorkshire ISveni tg Post. , j’ 

He would tie still more of an ass if he chewed' beer wtM 
drank tobacco. ' I . 
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T hey had discussed the weather, the latest novel, golf, and the Army Pageant, until the resources of conversation 

seemed to be exhausted ; and still they sat on, 

Well/’ said Hbbbert, pulling himself together with an effort, ** about this little — er — ^Veto business. 

“Yes,” agreed Aethur cautiously ; there’s that.'' ^ ^ 

“.There seems to be a feeling that if we could settle our differences m an amicable way, the country would not 
be sorry, I don’t know if you hare any suggestions as to how this could be done ? ” . i 

“ The idea,” said Arthur, “ has been adumbrated that something m the way of compromise 

At the word “ compromise ” there was a sudden silence. , , , t i -i ’ 

“Compromise,” said Herbert at last, after much thought, “m the result might be compared to two girls : 
exchanging lovers. Each would feel that she had made a tremendous sacrifice, and yet the other wouldn’t be happy. 

“ There were once,” said Arthur reflectively, “a man and a woman who couldn’t agree where to live—o^^ 

I preferring London and the other Manchester. Compromise suggested that they should *buytaih®use at ]^g%, whicfc^ 
neither liked; but being sensible people they decided to spend alternate years at the two places. In politics that is 
called the Party system.” He paused for a moment, and then added, “ It works very well. 

“ No,” said Herbert firmly ; “ not with the present House of Lords. 

“Ah/’ groaned Arthur, “now we’ve begun.” * -i .. i l 

“ If this conference is to come to anything we must begin some time. And if we go on it can only be on the 
lines of compromise of some sort--which means giving up something.^^ We may not like it, but there it is. There s 
no harm in trying. Now then, tell me what Ve prepared to give up. 

“ That ’s just what I was going to ask you,” sighed Arthur. I 

“ Pray begin,” said Herbert courteously. | 

The other yawned and stretched himself and began. , _ - i. c <- t 

“ I am willing to admit that you have a grievance,” he said. “ For some years I must confess that I nevei 
noticed particularly the composition of the House of Lords nor remarked that there were seven Conservatives m it to 
W onKiberal ^ Or, if I remarked it, I did not think that it could possibly be a matter for complamt. But now - 
that my attention has been called to it I do see that this state of things may not be so satisfactory to ’ 

L to miL Suppose, then, I say," he went on slowly, “that I am prepared to agree to an equaUy divided and 
imj^rtial Ho^e^of Lords-suppose I am prepared to make this very great saenfice, what will you on your part 

give up ? ” — 




“ What do you want ? ” 

“ I want you to admit the principle of an Upper House which has real control over the Lower House ; an ’ 
assembly which has the right— and, more than that, the duty, to refer any important measure to the people ; such right 
to be exercised, as I have said, impartially as between the two parties/* 

Herbert was silent for a long time. 

“ Well? ’* said Arthur impatiently. We must each give up something/’ 

“ But the two things are so different. You ask me to concede the right of a Second Chamber to refer any 
measure to the people. After all, that is a question which admits of argument. Some may hold that it is wise, some 
not ; many will say that anyhow it should not apply to Finance ; the further question as to how, and how often, this 
right is to be exercised arises out of it. Imagine a gathering of the most distinguished men in the five continents i 
drawing up a constitution for a Model State—you may be sure that this question would at least be discussed. But 
is it conceivable that it would occur to anybody for one single moment to make the obvious suggestion that the two 
chief parties in the State should be treated alike ? Surely that would be taken for granted ! ’* 

^‘Yet,’* said Arthur, '‘if one has enjoyed certain powers legitimately for a long time it is hard to lose them, 
however reasonably they be taken away. And, though it is one thing to start two competitors equally, it is another thing 
to level them up every time one gets a little ahead.** 

“ Well, yes, that is true. And it may be that without either of us giving up very much we can find a way out 
in the manner you suggest. Another little idea had occurred to me, though, and what you say about referring 
important measures to the people emboldens me to mention it. Our programme was to refer our Veto Bill to the 
people, and, if it was approved, to obtain powers to pass it through the Lords. Now, however, there is a strong 
feeling in the country against our seeking such powers at this time. On the other hand, your party has suddenly 
taken up with the idea of leaving important measures to the judgment of the people. Well, then, why shouldn’t 
you give us guarantees that if our Veto Bill is approved by the country, the House of Lords will accept it ? *’ 

Arthur assumed an air of detachment. . . • 

Jii 

Outside in the street Peace and Mr. Fumh were taking their afternoon walk together. As they passed a certain 
closed door Peace stopped and listened anxiously. ^ 

“ I wonder ! ” she said. “ I ’m afraid there ’-e just a4ittle something wanting ” , 

“ Why, of course there is, dear lady,** cried Mr. Punch. “ I have it here ! *’ And with that he pushed in through 
the letter-box his 


tie anb Mwme. 
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Cartoons. 


Partridge, Bernard 

Albert Hall Oracle (The) 155 

A Oatonce 317 

“Blast of War ’’(The) 227 

Constitution in the Helting-pot 

(The) 263 

Empire’s Grief (An) 336-337 

“ Bn Garde, Messieurs 1 ’* 11 

Europe’s Tribute 376 

“ Freedom ” of the City (The) .... 407 

Good Old Days (The) 479 

Irony of Circumstance (The) 83 

Keeping it up 173 

Little Dotard (The) 281 

Maltose Wall-Flower (The) 461 

Mandate (The) 65 


Partridge, Bernard 

Nervous Work 245 

New Lease of Life (A) 191 

Only Way (The) 137 

Plague of Voices (A) 101 

Rival Chanteclers 119 

Ship of State : a New Emprise .... 389 

Terra Infirma 209 

Veto Game (The) 425 

Waste of Good Material (A) 299 

Raven-Hill, L. 

Pour Hands that Beat as One .... 453 

Great Amateur (The) 381 

Great Election Stakes (The) 47 

Hail, King 1 877 


Raven-Hill, L. 

Home Chat ; a Study in Domesticity 29 

Horseless Haldane 93 

“In Good Lloyd George’s Golden 

Days” 183 

Kilkenny Minstrels; or, All for 

Ireland 273 

Ladies’ Pageant (The) 471 

Lest We Get Left 3 

Multum exParvo 417 

People Acclaim their Budget (The) 291 
Pick-me-up or Knock-me-down .... Ill 
‘ ‘Pistols for Two and Coffee for One” 448 

Poisoned Well (The) 75 

Problem Picture (The) 219 

Salt of tlie Sea 57 


Raven-Hill, L. - 

“ Set Fair ; ** May to October .... 327 
Sitter; or, Big Game to the Last.. 201 

Start for the Pole (The) 399 

Supplanted 165 

Too Young to Die 147 

Tryst at the Wall (The) 287 

Wanderer’s Return (The) 265 

“ When Constabulary Duty's to be 

done*’ 129 

Wisdom of the West (The) 309 

Townsend, P. H. 

Certain Loser (A) 435 

Colour Question (The) 89 

Warrior’s Return (The) 21 


Articles. 


Alliitjsen, Beatrice 

Ho and She 311 

Barclay, Armiger 

Veto (The) 154 

Beddinqton, Charles 

Potted Poets 455 

Burnet, W. Hodgson 

British Suffragette (The) 446 

Election Statistics ..... 38 

Hints to House Hunters 203 

How to be Happy though Beaten , , 80 

Mr. Punch’s Advertisements 18 

Points for Patriots 55 

Campbell, Gerald 

Hereditary Instinct ('The) 122 

Our Booking-Office.. 108, 162, 288, 305, 
324, 440, 468 

Carrick, Hartley 
W hine from a Wooer (A) 71 

Chalmers, P. R. 

As in the Beginning 206 

February Trout-fancy (A) 107 

Moon-Plowers 419 

Peel Tower (The) 189 

Plea of Parnassus (The) 298 

Promethea 80 

Richmond Park 28 

Spring Salmon 388 

To a Bank of England Pigeon . . . 326 

Eckersley, Arthur 

Christmas Drama in 1959 49 

Old Gentleman (The) 404 

Our Booking-Office. .36, 72, 90, 126, 144, 
180, 270, 305, 324, 342, 396, 414, 431 

Elias, Frank 

Born Orator (The) 88 

DulnesS of Downing Street (The) . , 184 

Emanuel, Walter 

Another Strange Calling 187 

Charivaria..l6, 31, 87, 65, 73, 91, 109, 127, 
146, 163, 181, 207, 217, 236, 268, 271, 
280, 807, 825, 379, 397, 416, 433, 451, 472 


Emanuel, Walter i 

Election Notes 67 j 

On the Rank 68, 86, 104 

Farjeon,J. Jefferson | 

Stories for Skippers 410 

Fay, Stanley J. 

Joke without a Point (The) 391 

Lament for King Pantomime (A) . . 19 

“ Quantum Mutatus ab illo’’ 401 

To William (a Tramp) 473 

Vocal Cure (The) 832 

Filmore, L. E. 

Talk with one of our Dumb Pets (A) 62 
Flintoff, Kit H. 

To a Surviving Crank M.P 100 

Garvey, Ina 

Blanche’s Letters .... 50, 162, 293, 838 
Gillespie, A. B. 

Case for Protection (A) 9 

Graham, Capt. Harry 

Compleat Sportsman (The) 10 

Our Booking-Office 262, 323, 450 

Graves, C. L. and Lucas, E. V. 

Advertisement by Personality .... 880 
Annihilator of Anecdotes (The) .... 401 

Anti-Starvation League 276 

Appeal (An) 397 

Art of Faint Praise (The) 427 

Authormobility 337 

‘ ‘ Back to the Land Theatre ” (The) 409 

Bird Cults 164 

Blue Derivatives 26 

Conjectural Correspondence 803 

Duty of Working Men (The) ^20 

Ernest Smiles ^eif-Heip Restaurant 

(The) 52 

Further Dealings with Peter 141 

“Gently, Potter, Gently, Piay’* .. 478 
Good News for Patriots 103 


H'Sre* 


ly Anmiai (A) 

iditary Minstrels 143 


Graves, C. L. and Lucas, E. V. 

Hero-Worshipper (The) 

Hints on Bird’s-nesting 

Horae Petrinae 

How to cope with Cffiristmas In- 
valids 

Inn Scene (An) 

Introduction (An) 

S and the Japanese 

mania 

Kind Red Lioness (The) 

Lauder on the Links 

Latest from Clubland (The) 

Lesser Celandine (The) 

Letters from Tradesmen 

Light on the Eminent 

Lines to a “ Rara Avis ” 

Literary Gossip 

Literary Self-vivisectors 

Maladie de Si^cle 

More Justice .’••• 

More Secret History 

Mr. Roosevelt in Paris 

Musical Notes 

Nature Notes 182, 

New Chronology (The) 

New Pangloss (The) 

North V. South 

N. 0. U 

One of the Old Guard 

Operatic Notes 

Our Advertisement Columns 

Our Poet Peers 

Penalty of Genius (The) 

Pets of the Mighty 

Potted Pa] 


Press and the Play (The) 

ProvincialEditor’s Lettw-Bag(The) 

Pulp I 

Bemonstrator (The) 44, 60 

Rubber Epidemic (The) 

Short way with Prophets (A) 

Supplementary Criticism 

Surprise Distribution (A) 

Talks about Old London 

To-day in the Past, 

Too 


250 

110 

8 

268 

314 

332 

60 

465 

182 

488 

177 

457 

428 

313 
262 

8 

153 

176 

17 

254 

214 

879 

182 

121 

80 

297 

150 

98 

286 

244 

456 

477 

314 
88 

9 

216 


Graves, C. L., and Lucas, E. V. 

“T. P.” among the Poets 386 

“Ubiquity John” 124 

Universal Critic (The) 138 

Useful Formula (A) 217 

Venus and “ The Morning Post ” . . 285 

Vital Issues (The) 46 

What Cambridge may expect 406 

Who’s Where 249 

Haslam, Ralph 

‘Madmasel” 62 

Hodge, H. S. Verb 
T houghts in Bed 231 

Hodqkinson, T. 

Betrayed by a Kiss 88 

Cricket cri du coeur (A) 437 

Croesus by Presumption (A) 339 

Cup Tic Episode (A) 267 

Food for Thought 412 

Fruits of Frankness (The) 195 

Good News for Stutterers 280 

Lost Play of Shakspeare (A) 188 

Passing of Romance (The) 8 

Pious Wish (A) 17 

Supreme Test (The) 415 

Hopkins, E. T. 

Nature for Nature’s Sake 199 

Perilla Protests 5 223 

Rubber-Game Song (A) 302 

Hughes, 0. E. 

How to see Halley’s Comet 117 

Our Booking-Office . . 64, 72, 126, 162, 
198, 216, 270, 806, 342, 396, 432, 467, 
482 

Jenkins, Ernest 

After-effects 104 

Hedgers (The) ’ 88 

His First Vote 181 

Home Advertising 134 

Must Meetings 829 

. Self-Photography 208 

Silencing Chair (The) 124 
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Keigwin, R. P. 

Bells, Bells, Bells 224 

Kendall, Captain 

Art for Art’s Sake 98 

Hands and Arms 442 

“Horse— Hocking— Mark!” .... 314 

My Aeroplane 400 

Boet and tlie Boy (The) 186 

“Wait and See I” 258 

Knox, E. G. V, 

Advantage of a Bast (The) 429 

Athletes All 447 

Aviatrix (The) 290 

Counter-R^iection (Tlie) 221 

Cupboard Valentine (The) 113 

Disillusioned 341 

Drama of To-morrow (Tlie) 280 

Flatness in Poles (A) 315 

Frenzy in the Force (The; 226 

Gilded Pill (The) 240 , 

Good Beasts’ Book (The) 334 

“Grip” (Tlie) 239 

Honourable Scar (The) 67 

Humour in Holland 840 

Limit (The) 131 

Lost Actor (The) 9T 

Love the Reducer 45 

Manly Mouth (Tlie) 167 

Modexationof Manchester (The) .. 205 

Oldest Inhabitant (The) 250 

Our Booking-OfBce . . 18, 72, 90, 144, 
162, 198, 288, 306, 323, 414, 432, 482 

Peninsula (The) 402 

Poet’s Atlantis (The) 296 

Terminological Exactitude 386 

To my Pipe 

Turn of the Wheel (The) 154 

Underground to Manchester 321 

Vae Victricibus 477 

Langley, F. 0. 

Affaire de Coeur 70 

“Choice Word andMeasured Phrase” 116 

Contempt i206 

Departmental System (The) 241 

Friends in High Places 261 

Frigid and Calculated Letters .... 190 
Hints to Parliamentary Freshmen. 128 

Individualism 213 

Key of the Mystery (The) 821 

“ Lives of Great Men all Remind us” 1 
Model Address for an L.C.O. Candi- 
date 169 

No Small Beer 421 

Our Booking-Office . . 54, 162, 180, 198, 
234, 806, 323, 895, 414, 432, 449, 407 

I Our Serial for Gourmands 304 

I Pomp 466 

! Sine qua non 225 

Solving the Servant Problem 52 

Stories of Great Crimes 232 

Tarifftliat was Reformed (The) 398 

Tobacco and all about it 423 

' Weakling (The) 412 


Lehmann, R. 0. 

At Putney 

Ave, Ciesar ! 

Average-Adjuster (The) 

Balfourifform 

Cow (The) 

Fiscal Fancies 

“Good Old Charlie” t 

Letters to a Martian 

Little Arthiur’s Influenza 

Local Colour 

Local Laureate (A) 

Maxims of the Month 

Mr. Punch’s Repertory Theatre . . ] 
170, 200, 218 

Mr. Roosevelt in England 

Oiur Booking-Office 

Pay ’s the Thing (The) 

Ramshackle Room (A) 

Rubber “ 

Specimen Page from our Own Illus- 
trated Weekly (A) 

Voice and the Questions (The) .... 
Where is It? 308,; 

Lodge, A. A. 

Betrayed 

Lucy, Sir H. W. 

Essence of Parliament .. 130, 157,1 
103, 211, 229, 247, 26G, 283, 301, 3 
378, 446, 463, 475 

Our Booking-Office . . 54, 90, 210, 2 
252, 288, 395 

Lulham, Habberton 

Away of It (The) 

Mackenzie, A. G. 

Monthly Sweep (The) : 

Martin, N. R. 

Glance into the Future (A) 

My Canvass 

Remarkable Martian Observations. 

Menzies, G. K. 

Ballade of the Open Mind 

Coals of Fire ; 

Dual Personality 

Influenza 

Poacher’s Paradise (The) 

Robert Superman 

EusinUrbe 

Scientific History 

Miall, Derwent 

Our Impartial Historians 

Seasonable Starvatiou 

Victim of Tyranny (A) 

Milne, A, A. 

Afternoon Sleep.. . : 

At the Play.. 14, 106, 142, 161, 188, 1 
840 

Citizen's Duty (A) 

, City Chat 


Milne. A. A. 

Coming of the Crocus (The) lOS 

Correspondence which went Wrong 

Cricket 6ha*t' V. *. ‘.i 278 

Daily Bound (The) 204 

Epilogue 483 

Getting Ready 294 

Gossip of the Week 402 

Matters of Grave Importance .... 132 

Misunderstood 196 

Napoleon at Work 242 

Our Booking-Office . . 36 108, 144, 180, 
216, 287, 342, 407 

Pat-BaU ^68 

Rabbits (The) .... 6, 24, 42, 78, 96, 114 

Real Reform 224 

Superstition 420 

Supply and Demand 312 

Taxation with Misrepresentation . . 330 

Ogilvie, W, H. 

Bear Garden that I Love (The) .... 199 
First Flight (The) 197 

Pendeed, L. 

“ It’s an 111 Wind, &e.” 70 

Pope, Jessie 

Boy in the Street (The) 59 

Green Grass (The) 466 

Purple, Green and White 215 

“ Rinkiug, Rinking, Rinking " . . . . 223 
Short and Bitter 303 

Randell, Wilfrid L 

Enthusiast (The) 74 

Our Clever Pets 251 

Quiet Hour (A) 286 

Some Seasonable Table Delicacies . 61. 

Risk, R. K. 

Progressive Whidge 429 

Roberts, E. L. 

Slave to Duty (A) 316 

Roberts, R. H. 

After “Chantecler” 113 

Rowan, Hill 

Dans le Mouvement 387 

On the Road 123 

Our Plying Column 439 

Single Chamber Powers 34 

Seaman, Owen 

Altruist at the Polls (The) 74 

Answers to Correspondents 146 

At the Play „ 14, 106, ICO, 178, 340, 

394, 448 

BiiTell on the Boroughs 56 

Coming Creation (The) 118 

Dream of Plain Women (A) 452 

Fable of the Crisis (A) 128 

Female Veto (The) 110 

Flying North 308 


Seaman, Owen 

In Memoriam— His Majesty ICrng 

Edward the Seventh 325 

Lib-Lab League (The) : 2 

Milk for Babes 164 

Minor Poet Abroad (The) " 218 

Mood of Conciliation (The). ....... 434 

Mr. Roosevelt as Art Critic 416 

“ 0 to be in England ” 38 

Our Booking-Office . . 18, 126, 252, 270. 
287, 431, 468 

Patriot at the Polls (The) 20 

Peerage Mutual Self-Respect In- 
surance Co. , Ltd 290 

Politics and the Poster 272 

To His Majesty King George 876 

To Mr. Haldane in Miifii 254 

To My Lady Rosemary 398 

To the New Viola 279 

Waiting Game (The) 92 

Where’s Wliere? 470 

Senior, W. 

Reason (The) 69 

Smith, Bertram 

[ Last Lap (The) 64 

More than Meets the Eye 171 

Testing of the Tarmac (The) 86 

Visit to Mr. Punch’s Farm (A) 386 

.Smith, Ernest B. 

Cultural Hints for April 279 

Smith, C. Turley 
O ur Booking-Office . . 36, 72, 108, 216, 
234, 270, 324, 342, 414, 432, 450, 468, 
482 

Stagg, J. R. 

Fog Golf 411 

Sykes, A. A, 

Aeroplanes v. Golf. 3 6 

Halology 125 

Immunity Badges 466 

Ordeal by Plethysmograph 142 

Our Boy 98 

Reign of Terror (A) 77 

TH4RP, R. C. 

Eve m Quest of Copy 383 

Rink with me only 99 

To Teresa— an Entreaty 430 

Turner, Denis 

Ballade of Difficult Cheerfulness (A) 142 
In Phyllistia 23 

Watson, F. W. 

Sprig of Edelweiss (A) 267 

White, R.’F. 

One Candidate to the Other 51 

Yates, Dornford 
T emporary Insanity 392 


Pictures and SKetches. 


Armour, G. D. ..9, 33, 51, 67, 87, 105, 123, 141, 
159, 177, 195, 213, 243, 267, 285, 293, 321, 

339, 391, 409, 421, 447, 465, 481 
Baumer, Lewis.. 28, 59, 79, 115, 133, 151, 197, 

259, 280, 295, 403, 419, 457 

Baynes, Philip 181 

Booth, J. L. C. ... 5, 49, 63, 167, 217, 235, 271, 
307, 329, 411, 429, 468, 472 

Brock, C. E 225 

Brook, H. M 37, 89, 251, 305 

Buchanan, Feed 455 

Farwig, Robert D.. 342 

Goodman, Reginald M 288 

Haselden, W. K.... 14, lOG, 142, 160, 178, 250, 

340, 394, 448 

Holland, J, A - 214 

King, Gunning ... 17, 35, 81, 99, 125, 179, 185, 
323, 395 

Lindsay, Norman 413 

Lunt, Wilmot 86, 456 

Magpherson, D 233 

Marriott. Ernest 270 

Millar, H. R 27 

Mills, A, Wallis... 19, 53, 85, 103, 131, 161, 169, 
22,i;241, 279, 303, 383, 405, 427, 419, 467 
Morrow, George ... 15, 18, 25, 36, 54, 72, 90, 
108, 126, 144, 162, 163, 198, 216,234,239, 
? . 252, 260, 270, 277, 304, 306, 324, 331 , 338, 

1 ^ 380, 385, 414, 432, 450, 460, 469, 482 



Molloy, a. V 430 

Norris, A. ... 187, 232, 261, 311, 341, 396, 438 

Partridge, Bernard 1, 483 

Pears, Charles 231, 289, 315, 439, 477 

Pegram, Fred 40 

Raven-Hill, L 41, 55, 118, 202, 388, 424, 

437, 484 

Reed, E. T 13, 10, 31, 32, 43, C9, 77, 121, 

122, 139, 140, 157, 158, 175, 176, 193, 194, 
211, 212, 229, 230, 247, 248, 265, 2G0, 283, 
284, 301, 302, 319, 320, 337, 392, 410, 428, 
445, 463, 464, 475, 470 

Shepard, Ernest H 7, 73, 172, 220 

Shepperson, Claude H. ... 45, 64, 95, 117, 135, 
149, 189, 205, 249, 287, 333, 393, 442, 473 

Smith, A. T 269, 40G, 441 

Stampa, G. L.... 23, 71, 107, 127, 143, 297, 313, . 
431, 433 I 
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